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Tram-Car Dialogues. 
HOW URBAN LED RUSTICUS ROUND LONDON TOWN. 


THE sun glitters on the bra:s bedsteads in Maple’s windows. 
The sun glitters on the boxes of the hansome wheels on the cab- 
stand. The sun glitters on the plate-glass windows oi the Adam 
and Eve. Historic ground this. Of all Round the Town, the most 
historic, ’tis Camden Town. 


= - = * = . 7 


So say I to dear friend Rusticus. 

‘“* Mount the genial tram car, and there in garden seat so fair roll 
onward midst the giddy crowd.” 

And so we mount, and thus I, Urban, tell the tale. 

“This Adam and Eve, my Rusticus, our Hogarth shows us in his 
‘ March to Fincbley.’”’ 

** Was that a frog’s march, good Mr. Urban, your artist folk are 
somewhat given to mirth and the pleasures of the bowl ?”’ 

‘* Nay, nay, ‘twas a famous work of art of his which the graver’s 
tool hath made well familiar to us. Know also that in the good 
old days the victim of the duellist was oft brought here—a sorry 
corpse.”’ 

‘’Twas a wasted journey, good Urban, and a waster’s mockery 
to bring one who could not quaff near to so much good liquor.” 

‘* Yet a stiff glass.”’ 

‘“‘ Make no vulgar parlance anent stiffs to the stiff, the rude and 
vulgar use that word ‘ stiff’ to designate the lifeless.”’ 

“Peace, peace! I warm not to your talk. Fora rustic, thou art 
far too much the man of town-ways. But stay! The copper 
penny paid, behold the spot where once the toll-gate stood. The 
Gate- House Tavern erst had its name from that.” 

‘“* The ‘toll-gate stood!’ You make mistake, good Urban. Who 
ever heard of toll-gates standing liquor? Nor yet a toll-man, either. 
Ha! ha! ho! ho! You catch me not, good Urban.” 

** T’ll catch thee one with this good oaken staff of mine, if ye bide 
not still. Cease thy coxcomb’s waggery. . . . This, mark you 
again, is the Sol’s Arms, where, in the good old days, the painter 
men did quaff the bowl. Aye, for aught I know, good Cynicus of 
Kensington, Master William Makepeace Thackeray, oft joined a 
merry throng. He loved Dick Tinto. He was a painter of good 
parts himself. He painted well the manners of his times. He 
painted the town.” 

** Not too much the flaunting scarlet of our good Quesn’s livery.” 

“T catch you not, good Rusticus.” 
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‘“‘ He painted not the town too red, good Urban. I caught you 
there.” 

‘**T love not these japes anent your merry roysterers, Rustic. See 
here the home of one who loved the pure crystal ambrosia of the 
mountain stream, George Cruikshanks, satirist of the etcher’s 
needle. I warrant you he was a man of pleasant parts.” 

* From the sad look of yon house, I ne’er had thought he had 
too much to part with.” 

‘‘Thou'rt getting vulgar.” 

“ T’se warrant. I mean to say—hang it, Urban—I'm up from the 
country for a bustle down, and want to know my way about. 
What's the statue there ?”’ 

‘‘ The honest Cobden.” 

“Oh! Drop the Izaak Waltonian twang. What's that shop 
there behind the railings ?” 

“The collegiate school. George Grossmith was there onee on 
a time. Poor Harry Pettit, dramatist, passed many a sad hour 
there. The place has got a smack of history about it. Here's the 
Britannia, too. When I was a lad I’ve seen Tom Sayers hop in 
there many a time and oft. I mean immortal Tom, who fought 
Heenan; and George Honey, best of comedians, loved to wander 
here.”’ 

“In the dark you might fetch their ghosts, but the road doesn’t 
look like a home for a tragedy.” 

“ You might come across the wraith of poor Orsini, he who tried 
to blow up Napoltéon the Little and wound up with the guillotine, 
and was perhaps the cause of the volunteers coming up—when the 
French colonels had so much to say about pitching into us.” 

‘“ Well, this self-same Orsini once lived near here, in yon little 
square ; many’s the time he might be seen feeding his pigeonsjin 
the garden, or leading his old father, I think it was."’ 

‘So, so, my Urban, one can fiad romances even fromatram. I 
am with thee for another journey.” 

‘My hand on it. Here's the heights of Brecknock.” 


Another Scene from the Life Drama of 
Penelope Poltwattle. 
(Time: Christmas Eve, 11-40 p.m. Scene: Ludgate Hill Station. 
The 11-30 train ten minutes late standing at platform.) _ 

Penelope (the irascidle, ee her head out of the carriage 
window): “ Here, I say guard; do we wait here to see the New 
Year in?” 

Guard (waving curtain): “ Right forward.’ 
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TYPES OF HUMANITY WE HAVE ALL MET. 
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(3) Cold and reserved ae who, like ice peaks, have a dis- 
tinctly chilling effect on their surroundings. 
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(5) Big-brained people who tower over us intellectually, m king 
us feel mere pigmics in their presence, in whose society we ther, 


fore have no pleasure. 























(2) Ill-tempered but clever people, who make sharp and sarcastic 
remarks at your expense, making you squirm like a worm under 4 
pepper-pot. 














’(4) Irritable people who, when heated (like a bottle of Bass’s 
‘ Ale), completely lose their heads, and make no end of a noise ; their 
"anger, however, usually ends in mere froth. 
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_ (6) Charming people who, like a magnet, by some strange subtle 
force have the power of attracting us to thein, we know not why 
or how, nor do we stay to inquire, 
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THE NEW DRAMA. 














THE SITUATION REGISTERS 160°.—RATHER WARM, ISN'T IT? 


Fun in Earnest. 
MY SWEETHEARTS. 


‘*‘ BEING married is all very well, but, on the whole, I don’t know 
as it is not better to be single and keep a lodging-house for one's 
bread. When I look round and see Mrs.——there! it’s no use 
mentioning names, when you know who! mean—with her drunken 
husband, and Maria Powdle with her half-dozen worthless children, 
I am thankful I never married. Lodgers are worry enough, good- 
ness knows, but they are not like lazy men and scampish children. 

‘*‘T had advantages? Ihad. My father might not be as high as 
some folks’ fathers. He was merely an honest man who saved 
money and enjoyed the confidence of his country. He was only a 
boatswain, but it was in good times when there was plenty of fight- 
ing and prize money to be made. He invested his money in 
cottages, and when he died I had enough to buy and furnish this 
house, and a pretty penny it cost, but I’ve made it pay, though the 
lodgers do hint that I put the screw on. 

‘““Wonder I didn’t marry? Well, I might if I had wished. 
It was not for want of offers. You see the young men knew I 
should have money, and I was a good-looking wench once, though 
~ would not think it now. Lodgers bring on premature age, my 

ear. 

* But I didn’t marry? No. I'll tell you how it was. My father 
got a place in the coast guard when he was tired of the sea, and was 
appointed here. 

“We had a very nice cottage —it’s pulled down now—and I kept 
his house, for my mother was dead even then. Budmonth was a 
small place in those times, and the coast guard had enough to do, 
I can tell you; this coast, all nooks and creeks, that the lodgers 
rave about—just suited for smugglers. 

‘*My father was a man who liked his glass and his pipe, and 
could tell a good yarn. Consequently all the folks sought after 
him, and sometimes I’ve seen as many as ten in our parlour, not 
riff-raff, but farmers’ sons and skippers, and steady men with shops 
of their own, even. And they came night after night. 

‘One day a farmer’s son brought a man with him. He said his 
name was Frederick Swainson, and that he thought of settling 
down near here and starting boat-building. As my father knew 
s0 much about boats, he came to ask his advice. He was a nice- 
looking man, and not so very young, and seemed to have travelled 
a good deal. He was always coming, and—well—lI did get to like 
him, and we became engaged. 

‘‘Of course, I made inquiries. I went over to the farmer's 
house, and talked to the sisters, whom I knew. They liked Mr. 
Swainson very much, they said, and congratulated me so warmly 
that I thought they were thinking sour grapes. All they knew 
was, that their brother had met Frederick at Stockbridge races, 
and brought him home. Frederick told me a lot about himself, 
and told father too. Father was quite satisfied, but it did not take 
much to satisfy him, and I—well—I was only a girl then, and in 
love. 

‘As a matter of course, I told Fred everything. How I was the 
only child, and that father had saved a good bit of money, and 
that I had expectations from Aunt Maria, which, alas! were never 

realised. 





“The wedding day was fixed, and I was very busy with m 
clothes. I remember I was to be married in lavender silk, with 
small green spots on it. It was bought, but not made up, which 
was fortunate, for I afterwards had it dyed, and it was my bes 
dress for many a year. 

“One evening while Fred and I were chatting at the gate a 
stranger came. 

‘““* Will you tell me the way to—,’ he commenced, as polite as 
could be. 

“Then he started. ‘Why, Fred!’ he said. 

‘* Swainson looked rather sheepish. 

‘* All he said was, ‘ You here, Johnson?’ 

‘*** You don’t seem over pleased to see me,’ says Johnson. 

“*Qne does not always care to be interrupted. Good night, 
Susan!’ he said to me, and off they went together. 

“The very next night he brought Mr. Johnson with him, and a 
very nice man he seemed. Fred explained that they were old 
friends and that he had persuaded Johnson to stop a bit with him, 
and hinted they might become partners in the boat-yard. 

‘‘ But he seemed rather dull and reluctant, and my vanity made 
me think he was jealous, especially as Mr. Johnson took a deal of 
notice of me and seemed quite struck. Remember, people thought 
me pretty in those days. 

‘‘This went on for more than a fortnight. The two were insepa- 
rable; indeed, I scarcely got a word alone with Fred, and when I 
did he was not at all like himself. 

‘“‘ My father was on duty on West Cliff one night. There was a 
bright moon at the time—not at all the night for smuggling; still 
the service required the watching to be done just the same. 

‘*‘ He saw two figures standing on the edge of the cliff just above 
Old Harry Rock. It is a dangerous place always, and especially 
when the grass is slippery with dew. Even then folks used to come 
here on visits, but they mostly stopped at ‘‘The Hen with One 
Chick,” and father thought it was some of these visitors, for no 
villagers would be such fools as to be in such a place. So he went 
to warn them. 

‘‘ When he got pretty near he saw that the men were Swainson 
and Johnson. They were apparently quarrelling, but the wind was 
blowing towards them, so he could not hear a word. 

‘“‘ Father crept up the hill a bit, keeping in the darkness until he 
got to windward. They were so angry with each other that they 
did not hear him. 

‘“« He got behind a bit of rock and listened. 

‘*«T will give you half the boatyard; that is enough fora sensible 
man,’ he heard Swainson say. 

‘** Confound the yard; I’m not going to risk its paying. I want 
the girl,’ replied Johnson. 

‘“* Her money, you mean,’ sneered Swainson. 

“* Put it that way. Do you think I care any more for the vain, 
silly little jade than you do?’ raplied Johnson. Oh, my dear! to 
think what lies men tell of us behind our backs. 

‘“¢ You’re welcome to the girl, so farasthe girl goes. I don’t want 
her any more than you do, but I cannot have the money without 
her,’ retorted Fred. And he was engaged to me. 

‘** Agree to give me half her money when you are married, and I'll 
cry quits.’ 

“«* And I have to keep the girl. No, thank you.’ 

‘““¢Then I'll let the old man know that you are the man who 
murdered the chief officer of the Sky Blue Maid. And I can prove 
it. I know where Bill Skuppers can be found.’ 

‘“* You had a hand in it.’ 

“*No. Lonly heard of it afterwards; you remember. Why 
was not even aboard that night. Come, halves ?’ 

‘** * Have the lot, girl and all.’ 

“*No, thanks. Halves or a gibbet. 
daughter of that boozy old liar?’ 

“My father could stand it no longer. 

‘‘He sprang out on them, crying, ‘Me a boozy old liar, am I? 
I'll teach you whether I’m a liar or not.” And he hit them one 
after the other as hard as he could with his my 

“ He was going to hit them again, but they had disappeared. 

‘‘That quietened him. He made the best of his way down to the 
beach, and there he found them. 

“Were they dead? No, my dear, they had fallen into some 
brushwood, but they were terribly cut and bruised. They got away 
somehow, and no one in the village ever saw them again. 

“T felt it very much at the time, and so did my father, who never 
forgot that he had been called a liar and that the coastguard = 
made him pay for the telescope he smashed over their heads 
However it was all for the best, no doubt.’’* 


What, me marry the 


Wy may a railway company be sure of their revenge Because 


they always have vengeance. Hem! that is, have engines. 
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Fun Week by Week. 


Thursday, December 20th.—A delightful evening at Madame 
Tussaud’s. Pay a visit here two or three times 4 year, and always 
eajoy it just the same. Always something new, no matter what 
time you chance to drop in. 7 

The new something this time is a tableau from the Queen’s 
drawing. We have Her Majesty and Empress-Queen robed in 
black (unrelieved, as is her custom nowadays to dress), and wearing 
her crown. She is sitting in her State chair, and is surrounded by 
members of the Royal Family. Arrayed ina dress of white silk 
brocade, and looking exceedingly warm and cosy in her low-neck 
dress (the only unlike thing in the picture), is a young lady who, 
having been “ presented,” is making her obeisances. That's all 

It is an interesting tableau—interesting to those who have 
witnessed such a proceeding, for it is very life-like, and interesting 
to those who have heard and never seen, for it gives them a 
realistic idea of a popular ceremony. 

Friday, December 21st.—It wanted something strong, and swift, 
and sure to make one turn from suicide inspired by the awful day 
of drizzling rain and foggy storm—and Olympia, The Orient, 
Bolossy Kiralfy, George Spencer Edwards, of the Press Department, 
and Joseph Lyons, of the Catering Department, all conspired to 
cheer one, and they succeeded admirably well; in fact, I have not 
spent such a jolly day fora long time past. Getting to Olympia 
at 2 0’clock we were at once ushered by Mr. Edwards, the right 
man in the right place, into quite a palatial dining-hall, where a 
simple but exquisite little lunch was served to the expressed satis- 
faction of all. And it was improved by the absence of long and 
tedious speeches, an example set by that famous old pressman and 
genial companion, Byron Webber, who himself made the shortest 
and wittiest. 

Lunch over, George Spencer Edwards (himself a knight of the pen) 
walked us round and showed us ‘“ The Seraglio Garden,”’ which, in 
its beautiful and daring unconventionality, beats the Harem of last 
year. Designed by Mrs. Murray Cookesley—a past mistress in 
these things—it is carried out by the Turksin delightfully luxuriant 
fashion. The scene is a beautiful woodland ideal, where Phyllis 
and Amaryllis, and other Ladies of the Harem are sporting in the 
sunshine and the shade. The background is divided into nice little 
sections, representing nice little nooks, and nice little corners, and 
nice little caverns and rocks, and waterfalls, and alcoves, and other 
nice little things. And the Sultana, swinging in a hammock, is 
such an absolutely nice little thing herself that, if you are a man, 
you feel that you could eat her if she were only in a Christmas 
plum-pudding. 

From the Seraglio Garden we pass to ‘‘ The Jungle,’ 
and which will keep. 

Then we come to the Temple of Venus, another fine and finer set, 
and which will also keep, for the Seraglio Garden and the Temple 
of Venus together is too much, and not good for you. 

Then we come to—oh, heaps of other things, which must also 
keep, for the curtain is now up on “ The Orient, or a Mission to the 
EKast,’’ which proved to be the greatest and most wonderful terpsi- 
chorean spectacle that I have ever seen in this or in any other 
country. Take an Empire ballet, an Alhambra ballet, a ballet from 
the Grand Opera House of Paris; take all tue lyrical and terpsi- 
chorean splendours of ‘‘ Venice” and “ Constantinople”; boil them 
all down, and the result is ‘‘ The Orient.” 

Saturday, December 22nd.—Ran down to the Crystal Palace to 
see Oscar Barrett and Horace Lennard’s famous pantomime of 
Blue Beard. 

I don't know whether it was the fine day, the punctuality of the 
train, or the excellent turkey ard Christmas pudding they gave us, 
but I enjoyed the Crystal Palace pantomime more than ever I 
enjoyed it before, which is high praise indeed. I think it must 
have been Lennard’s capital book and Barrett's careful choice of 
music, and the company’s first-class company engaged to do justice 
to the author and composer. 

Miss Sophie Harriss, a young Australian soprano with a chubby 
face and a fine pair of shapely limbs, won the hearts of the young- 
sters as well as the oldsters. She was the success. Let her come 
to our comic opera stage as soon as she may. 

Sunday, December 23rd.—I remember once—not very long ago 
reading a book called ‘‘ Keynotes,” by George Egerton. I made a 
strong mental memorandum of his name, for ‘‘ Keynotes’ was so 

romising that I determined to read at once Egerton’s next work. 
t is just out, and called “ Discords.” It well fulfils the promise of 
his first. ‘‘ Discords’ is a series of short stories. Analytical and 
psychological they are for the most part, but none the less enter- 
taining for that. 

Monday, December 24th.—To the Aquarium to see a “ Psychical 
Seance,” performed by Miss Lilian Morritt. It is, in its way (the 
two features taken as one), the most marvellous piece of bewilder- 


, 


a fine set, 


FUN. 
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ment yet indulged in. Miss Morritt stands in the centre of the 
stage in broad gas-light and immediately over a trap-door. Hey, 
presto! the stage is darkened, and when it is lightened again Miss 
Morritt has gone. That is bewildering enough in all conscience, 
but it is nothing compared with Part II. 

Part II. Miss Morritt invites a dozen of the audience to come 
on the stage, which they do, after much coaxing. Surrounded by 
these, and in the full light of the audience, she makes one man to 
grovel on the floor. On to him she places a large square wooden 
box. Into the box she gets, but before doing so she begs three men to 
sit on the lid after she has got in, which they do. Then she tries to 
escape. At tne word of command from an assistant the three men 
raise the lid and look into the box to see if she’s gone, but she 
hasn’t. This is tried again, and Miss Morritt fails a second time. 
The third time, however, she fires a pistol inside the box, the three 
jump off, Miss Morritt jumps out, and so escapes. It is not only 
one of the most bewildering but one of the most amusing of 
seances. 

Tuesday, December 25th.—Christmas Day. Spent the day in the 
bosom of my family, and didn’t I make all merry with quip and 
jest. 

Wednesday, December 26th.—Boxing Day. No sight seeing for 
me on such a day as this. I take my holiday when others work, 
and sometimes in the public’s interest (and my own) work when 
others are taking their holiday. 





Time, 8 a.m. January Ist.—*’Enery, I ’ears as ’ow you’ve given 
way to drink, lately.” 

‘“Who’s told ’ee that loi, feyther? I ain’t touched a drop o’ 
sperrits this year.” 


A Midnight Squabble. 


“AND so you call yourself a man of honour, sir? ”’ 

‘‘T have no occasion to take the trouble, my boy, others are 
always ready to do so for me.”’ 

‘““T introduced you to Florrie L’Istrange, and she shows her bad 
taste by turning up with you at Covent Garden, sir.” 

‘He! he! I can’t help being good looking.” 

‘* You’re a puppy, sir.” 

‘I may be a dawg, sir, but I’m a jolly dawg, sir; and didn’t you 
try to make her fight shy of me by slauging me as much as ever 
you could ?” 

‘‘T considered it a duty I owed to society, sir, to warn her, sir, to 
warn her, sir, against the company of a man of bad character, sir, 
who had been r+primanded by Justice Jeune, sir, who had been 


seen at the Phryne Psyche Supper Club, sir.” 


“And, naturally enough, sir, she preferred the company of the 
oon dawg to the secretary of the Local Vigilance Society and 
O66 4: 


“Sir. IfI were not a puffect gentleman I would punch .. .” 


(Commentary of the Pundit)— 
At Park of Hurst or shady James’s Mall 
‘* Don’t introduce yer dona to a p——1,”’ 
To dub him rouwé too’s a sad mistake, 
For ev'ry woman is at heart a rake. 


THE wood in most demand for fashionable Furniture : MAPLE. 
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WARNING. 
(For Cartoon Verses, see page 6.) 
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“ Man the Fleet.” 


ADMIRAL FUN INSPECTS THE DOCKYARD. 


Fos (to Shipbuilder) :— 


Wet, man, how’s the work ng ? 
Hope you've got it well in hand. 

For, although it’s most distressing, 
It is true I understand 

That our neighbours now can muster 
Fleets that mingled equal mine ; 

I already hear them bluster, 
This is bad, as you'll opine. 


Tue SHIPBUILDER :— 


Well, sir, my administration 

Means well, not a doubt of it. 
But our present occupation 

Needs our utmost strength and wit. 
Later it’s our firm intention 

England’s rights to watch and guard, 
But, I surely need not mention, 

We must first reform the yard. 


Fun :- 


Reform the yard? Ob, gracious heavens! 
Do you really mean to state, 
With the fleet at six and sevens, 
We must merely stand and wait. 
While you fight for bighber wages, 
Lighter labour, and the rest, 
Though the war-wind nearer rages 
North and south, and east and west. 


SHIPBUILDER :— 


You have hit it, Sir, precieely, 
That's exactly what I mean. 
Progress must be handed nicely,? 
Or she'll surely make “a scene.”’ 
When the Lords have been abolished, 
And the Irish party’s dead. 
Then, sir, with our weapons polished 
We will paint creation red. 


Fun :— 


Oh, indeed! Then I must take it 
That your programme’s cut and dried ; 
apne fixed a none aby oo it, 
uilt of Folly, pped ride. 
Men of words, oak of action," 
For applause you weakly thirst 
Well, it is some satisfaction 
To be told the very worst. 


SHIPBUILDER :— 


If you think, Sir, it’s conducive 
To your peace, or even kind, 
Pray, by all means, be abusive, 
Hurt my feelings, never mind. 
Sir, I love my country dearly 
And the Anglo-Saxon race, 
And I see my duty clearly 
Is to always keep my place. 


Foun (sternly) :— 
Silence, Sir, your foolish prattle 
Brings my blood to boiling point. 
Talkers now are kittle-cattle, 
And the times are out of joint. 
Talk, all talk, and lofty posing, 
Anything to labour shirk ! 
Up, Sir, up, and no more dozing, 
Get to work, man, get to work 


Fun (soliloquising as he goes out) :— 
Humph! Must make some alteration, 
Take the old hands on again. 
Can't afford to let the nation 
Go to ruin, that is plain. 
I must see John Bull abeut it, 
He will surely put things straight. 
Clouds ahead! Ah! who can doubt it. 
England really must not wait 
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THE pas de deux at the Municipal Theatre of the dim future 
when the L.C.C. controls the show. 


Overheard in the Strand. 


Salvation Sarah (jingling money-box) : ‘‘ Self-denial week, sir!’ 
Hard-up Actor: “ Ah! its always that with me.” 


Mr. PatmeEr, the philatelist, of 281, Strand, is the sworn foe of 
those who would palm a forgery off as a genuine stamp. In fact, 
his aim and ambition is to stamp out the stamp-forger, and in this 
endeavour Fun wishes him every success. 


‘‘ ANOTHER death on the football field!” screams a paper, in 
capital letters, and goes on to tell how the “ Butcher’s Bill” for 
the season mounts up by leaps and bounds, and begs those in 
authority to take steps to stop such barbarity. To those who read 
the rubbish through, however, it gradually becomes apparent, in 
very small print, that the death was that of a stout, middle-aged 
man, who was looking on at the match, and died of apoplexy! 

Poor footballers! They have but a rough handling from some of 
the more than usually narrow-minded contributors to religious 
weeklies and the like. Many, doubtless, take all they read for 
om 3a truth. A few, perhaps, read only these papers. To them the 

ootballer probably appears with long horns and a tail, whose one 
idea is to break the bones of creatures with similar horns and tails 
on the other side. To see his efforts some 3,000 or 4,000 fools go, 
on whom the horns are just beginning to sprout! 

It is not so, my ‘‘ unco’ guid’ friends! Footballers are as good 
a lot as anyone can meet, if you only knew them. 


The Drainage of Lewisham. 


“Ir had, therefore, been proposed by the engineer that a new 
sewer should be constructed from Bell Green along Perry Hill, 
through the Ladywell Recreation Ground and Algernon Road, to 
Loampit Vale, making a junction with the Ravensbourne and 
Sydenham sewer at the latter place, and keeping it low enough to 
pass well under the River Ravensbourne.”—-Reputed Proceedings 
of the London County Council. 


From ‘“ green”’ to “ hill” and “road,” and thence 
Right through to Loampit Vale, 
Let your drain run without offence, 
And spare not trouble or expense, 
But nothing will avail. 
If, when you further go, 
You water fair to sewage turn, 
So poison not the Ravensbourne, 
Dig deep the bed below. 


Cause and Effect, 


Fastman.—You know what annoys me about this purity crusade 
is that Birmingham and Liverpool should send people to make 
London virtuous. Can’t they find any wickedness at home? I 
don’t know much of Birmingham, but Liverpool wasn’t particu- 
larly moral when I lived there. 

Mrs. Straitlace (quietly).—I can quite believe that. But then, 
you see, you don’t live there now. 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


Wuart a time we are having! I haven’t been to bed lately, but 
that,“says the Editor, with his best Napoleonic manner, is a matter 
of the very slightest ee I have been gormandising on 
type all the week—breakfasting on it, lunching on it, dining on it, 
supping on it, yes, and sleeping on it. My digestion is in a state 
of chaos in consequence, My dreams—that is to say my night- 
mares—have been composed of one part of printer’s devil to three 
parts of pantomime demon; the result is that ‘‘ Gossamer” is now 
all space—the threads have disappeared. 


lt is like this, you know. It began at Drury Lane, took a twist 
round to the Lyceum, burrowed through to Olympia, swam over to 
the Surrey, floated up to the Grand, took in the Parkhurst, flitted 
-over to Morton’s (which is Greenwich way), and has been filling the 
intervals at the Camberwell Metropole, the Standard (Bishopsgate), 
the Britannia (’Oxton), the magnificent New Pavilion (Mile End), 
etc., etc., ad lib., in extenso, to be continued, ad infinitum, for ever 
and ever, henceforward. You will no doubt have already noticed 
the effect of it. 


And then, after having trained myself perfectly as understudy 
for a never-to-be-equalled living skeleton, the first thing the Editor 
-of this journal said to me on my return, with my hair a snowy 
white, my erstwhile juvenility departed, was, ‘‘Gossamer, you 
have been idling. Where are the “notices of the Crystal Palace, 
Daly’s, the Empire, Alhambra, Palace, Aquarium, Tussaud’s, 
Princess’s, the Islington World’s Fair, Moore and Burgess’s, Wulfi’s 
Circus, and soon?” He was sorry for it afterwards, for I fainted 
on the spot, and had to use a dram of his presentation whiskey to 
bring myself round or square—I forgot which, I was too upset. 
This cut him to the quick. And yet there are happy young boot- 
blacks who aspire to be journalists. 


As to Drury Lane. Yes, exactly. Let me see. Is it The 
Orient or Santa Claus? Oh, no, Dick Whittington, of 
course, my mistake. Well, Dick Whittington is, necessarily, 
the finest thing Sir Augustus Harris has ever done. That goes 
‘without saying. Fun, not Fun, apart, it is a glorious production. 
And, with all its magnificence, it is delicate, poetical, dainty, and 
funny—all excellent things in pantomime. It is so aay 
played. Its music is so merry, so whimsical, so cleverly arranged. 
The clever artistes play so admirably, everything is so tasteful. 


In the matter of spectacle Sir Augustus has, of a verity, surpassed 
himself. I know that we have all said exactly the same thing for 
the past fifteen years, but I cannot help that. The fault is that of 
‘ Sir ’Arris.” The Chinese Royal Wedding is superlatively lovely. 
It is a vision of tasteful magnificence that one might dream about 
after a supper of nightingales’ tongues—but doesn’t. At least, I 
never had. Perhaps because I have never eaten nightingales’ 
tongues. Seriously, I do not see how this splendid spectacle is 
ever to be beaten. I know that I shall have to “ take it all back” 
next year, but sufficient for the next twelve months is the evil 
thereof. 

Then the Lord Mayor’s Show (old style—and what style!) is just 
as brilliant in its way. Ever so many bands—including Lila Clay’s 
capital orchestra of charming ladies—play‘all at once, and the effect 
is wonderful. I now know where Wagner cribbed his effects. 
Soldiers in glittering armour, flags of a hundred shades and 
shapes, horses in gorgeous trappings, allegorical cars of all kinds 
and colours, onlookers gaily garbed in dresses of rainbow hues and 
quaint device, banners streaming from the housetops, garlands 
everywhere. It was a glimpse of fairyland never to be forgotten. 
But there, go and see it for yourself; it is useless for me to attempt 
to describe it. As this is so, it might have been as well had I 
thought of it before and saved the space. But then I have just 
bought a new typewriter and I think it awful fun. Besides these 
great show scenes, there are others that would make the fortune of 
any ordinary pantomime, notably the Cat Camp, which opens the 
show. Aboard the ‘“ 1,” too, is as poetical a picture as the 
eye could wish to delight in. Here, too, we get a lovely song from 
Mr. Mordy, whose sweet voice rang out clear and true through the 
vast auditorium. 

Miss Ada Blanche is one of the born “ principal boys” of the 
age. She is so full of fun, so graceful, so pretty, so charming, 80 
refined, so dainty withal. Miss Marie Montrose, too, the fair 
Alice, is another young lady of most prepossessing, not to say 
roguish, appearance, who sings and dances and romps her way into 
our very best . Miss Agnes Hewitt and Miss Lily ld 
beautify the whole pantomime by their loveliness. Had I the time 
and the space—it goes without saying that I have the talent—I 
would to them an ode indite that would immortalise them and 
make me famous. Meesrs. Dan Leno and Herbert Campbell are 
superlatively funny—‘‘ super ”’-latively—although they play very 
important parts. Other characters are in excellent hands. And 
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altogether Dick Whittington will be Sir Augustus’s greatest—as it 
is his latest--success till next year. 

Santa Claus, at the Lyceum, is a delightfully dainty fairy story, 
delicately and poetically told. No more beautiful tomime is 
likely ever to be seen. - Oscar Barrett has re his triumph 
of last . His music is always his speciality. It is an “extra 
special”’-ity this year. And the stage setting is worthy of the 
music, and the company is worthy of the setting; so that, you see, 
ae is equal to everything else. The fine procession, illus- 
trating the alphabet, is a most elaborate and beautiful affair. This 
alphabet could not be alphabetter (Christmas time). I cannot go 
through the scenes seriattm—seriatim always sounds well—so man 
of them are of reall — beauty. It would occupy too muc 
space, and my candle—I mean my electrolier—is going out. Miss 
Kitty Loftus and Miss Rosie Leyton are the babes in the wood, 
and are as lively as crickets and as pretty as new pins, which, 
I am told, are pretty, though I haven't noti it myself. 
Whether or no, there is no doubt about these two young ladies. 
Messrs. Victor Stevens and Fred Emery can always be relied upon 
for hearty and refined fun, and this year, to use a vulgar but ex- 
— term, they have ‘spread themselves.” Mr. William 

ignold, Miss Susie Vaughan, and the others are all most enter- 
taining, including, of course, Charles Lauri. Stay, I was almost 
forgetting another member of the cast who fulfilled his part most 
satisfactorily—I mean Mr. Interval. His performance was at the 
bars, and we all admired him very much. He is an excellent 
innovation in pantomime. Santa Claus is bound to be a big 
success. 

Of Olympia, see Fun “‘ Week by Week,” of Daly’s, etc., etc., I 
hope to tell you next week. 

GOSSAMER. 


Lord Randolph Churchill. 


FALLEN lies the dashing Knight 
We loved te follow in the fight. 
Mute is the voice we loved to hear, 
The voice our foes feared as a spear. 


Not his to serve in vassal band— 
All loyal to his native land, 

He scorned to follow—of a breed 
That knew for England how to lead. 


We dreamed we might be spared to see 
Him Premier in a day to be. 

Alas, the once bright sun has set 

Too soon, and even foes regret. 


I want to be a Vestryman. I long to have large placards, with 
my name in red letters, posted in my neighbourhood. I want the 
le to know that I am a “deadly enemy of cant of every 
escription ’’; that ‘‘duty, and nothing but duty, is my motto”; 
that ‘‘ I am strongly in favour of reducing the rates ’’; that “I am 
their old and trusty friend, honest Jack Williams’! But I don’t 
know how to set about it, or whether I am a Moderate or a 
Progressive. By the bye, what are really the distinctive points in 
these creeds? Judging from the — and beautiful addresses 
printed here and there, both P’s and M’s seem to have pretty much 
the same object in view. They both intend to improve the district 
under their control till it is the most perfectin London. One party 
want Moderation in Progress, the other, Progress in Moderation. 
After all, what is the difierence? Other names again are marked 
with a large fearsome, undeniable ‘‘ I" afterthem. Is this the key- 
note to their interests and actions, I wonder, and to the general 
tenor of their remarks at Vestry meetings ? 


Ir really is high time something was done about Turkey! This, 
at such a season; may sound appropriate and frivolous, but it is a 
capital T. The latest performances of Turkish soldiery and 
hangers-on in Armenia are gradually being realised here: the 
sleepy old Lion has awakened from his lethargy, and even invited 
his old enemy, the Bear, to put things right with him. Add to 
En and Russia the force of a small district called France, 
and the “ moral influence” of these three may have a salutary 
effect on the dirty Turk. Just fancy these three, for once, doing a 
job in re nothing to gain for any of them. revo 4 
them fo +4 @ Triple—what? There’s another already A 
is there? e half thought it was dead! Never mind. Who- 
ever has to do the business, it is high time that the Turks were 
sent to China, or Fiji, or somewhere where their refinement in 
tortures would be appreciated. Their country has got into 
Euro aise by mistake, as somebody says, it has been washed by 
the Mediterranean for many, many years, but is not clear yet! g- 
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FEBRUARY:—ST. VALENTINE. 
Young Lady.—‘‘ It’s all right, Sarah, I’ve answered the postman.” 
Sarah.—“ That’s all very well, miss, but ’ow do I know some 0’ 
the valentines aint for me?” 


JANUARY.—THE NEW HAT. 


City Merchant (loqg.).—*‘ H'm! My cashier with a new hat! I 
must run my eye over the books.” 








APRIL.—FOOLS. 


MARCH.—WINDS. ist Gent.—“ He looks a good subject.” 


2nd Gent.—* What, him? Why, he’s such a fool there’s no 


“* Rational"’ Dresser-—“I don’t think I’m exactly ‘out of it . neg gat 
. taking him in. 


this time.” 
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JUNE.—RACE MEETINGS. 
Lord Johnnie.—“I should like very well to make a bit over 





MAY.—MEETINGS. 


Obadiah.—‘‘ What deplorable haunt of iniquity shall we inspect horses, don’t you know.” 
this evening Jabe ’ This hy ’ ) “mnire 9 ji 4 > > 7 + 7 * . e 
es \ihambra or Empi: Baron Bonedust.—* Nothing easier, dear boy—turn bookie.”’ 
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JULY.—BY THE SEA. AUGUST.—THE WOODLAND PLAY. 
an.” Alice.—*‘ Now then, Conny, get in, and don’t sit posing on that Andrew.—‘' Better than playing in a stuffy old theatre, isn’t it ? '’ 
a 0 old rock; there's nobody here to see you.” Rosalind.—*“ Or resting, eh?” 
Conny.—* You be bothered—there’s a boat coming round the 
corner !”’ 
Peli 
a 
I 
ei 
Za 
< 
; - T whK.—P2 IGE SHOOTING. 
SEPTEMBER.—PHEASANT SHOOTING. Cee ena 
: ‘6 , . ” ' When you have your bag filled at the poulterer’s, after a bad 
Sportsman.— Porter, where’s my small pointer? y co Rh ag ae 
3 no Porter.— We carn't find it nowhere’s, sir. This ’ere dawg come duy, be careful to examine it before handing it to the missis. 
down in the same wan, and we fancy yorn must be inside of ’im!”’ 
“A 
i\ 
- 
4 
3 
%* nofete 
NOVEMBER.—MASKED BALLS. DECEMBER,—POOR CLOWN. 
ove Little Sniffkins—“ Why, there’s old Balder! He said he was Clown.—" Am I orf? Yes, I am orf—the guv’nor hasn’ any use 


‘to 


coming with ‘a lady of quality ’—lady of quantity, any way!”’ for me—seems to me clowns is right orf, now-a-days 


















IMPUDENCE. 

“Ow do I like my new guv’nor, Jeames. Don’t ask me. ‘E's a 
hupstart. On’y this morning 'e sniffs, an’ he ses, ‘My coachman 
objects to takin’ out ‘is ’orses. My gardener objects to my wife 
an’ children gatherin’ ’is flowers; but my footman ’as no objection 
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to smokin’ my weeds. 


A Echo from Our Court. 


Lady (shouting from first-floor window to little boy who is smear- 
ing mud over himself).—Tommy ! if you don’t leave off doing tiat 
I'll kill you—and so will your mother when you go home. 


A Shame. 


FLOWER and Dean Street, 
And many a mean street 
Thereabouts, all disgraces ! 
Are too bad for blessing— 
For all their pressing— 
With one of the Open Spaces. 


Hostess (sweetly, to Young Wife).—‘I trust you don’t find the 
room too dark with our new light ?” 

Young Wife (innocently).—“ Oh! no; but I was so sorry to hear 
some ladies say that your depilatory was not acting properly.” 

Hostess (after a pause).—‘‘ No. Something is at fault, surely,’”’ 


Difficult to Realise. 


No Harry Payne 
At Drury Lane. 


Regy (aged 12, to young man).—“ Hillo! Tom, Have you any 
bad habits you could put a fellow up toi 


Tom (indignantly).—“ No. Why ? 


Regy.—* Oh | well, the fact is my mother is anxious that I should 
shine in society, and tipsme for every bad habit I give up, you see. 


Kouls 


rinted by Tux Co-orpzrative PaRiwtine Soci Liurrep, Tudor Street, New I 
Fz ‘ ' ? na , ‘ 
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Bravo! 


“On the motion of Mr. Torr, the Works Committee were 
instructed to abolish the use of bearing-reins on all horses employed 
by the Works Department.” The example of the L. 0.0. in doing 
away with this cruel yet fashionable form of TorR-ture will, no 
doubt, be followed by Rotten Rowers and other maltreaters of 


helpless horseflesh. 


A Premonition of Hogmanay. 


I ve sampled whiskeys not a few ; 
Henceforward I quaff fewer. 

How many? One. The Mountain Dew 
That’s christen’d Mountain-DEwakr,. 


He Meant the Cake. 


Familiar Stranger.—You’re like me, I take it, you often have a 
drop too much. 

Smith.—No, I do not often have a drop too much, but you cer- 
tainly do ‘take it.” 


Better. 


Smith.—I met Brown the other day, and he said he had never 
felt better in his life. 

Grigster.—Well, what of it ? 

Smith.—What of it! Why, you told me he was as good as dead. 

Grigster.—Well, so he is; in fact he’s better than dead—he’s in 
jolly good health. 


Who is Griffiths? Why, the clown of the Drury Lane Panto- 
mime, and such a Safe Man. 


Now that the Progressive Vestryman (of London, don’t forget 
‘‘ of London”’) has been elected to that exalted position, what will 
he do with it ? 


THERE will be a double Raleigh (oh!) to see “‘ The Derby Winner”’ 
at the Princess’s now that the handsome and talented wife of one 
of the authors of the drama has a leading part in the cast. 


(Nearing the pier, after a stormy crossing.—James): ‘ Thirteen 
packages and nine children. Hard to tell which is packages and 
which is children, and those blessed triplets are sure to be separate 
as usual.” 


Tue St. Pancras Board of Guardians is Futter than it was. 
And all the better and stronger for good honest work by the addi- 
tion of a skilful and experienced, a widely popular, and a benevo- 
lent M.D. 


PROMOTE DIGESTION 


Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining «‘ HOVIS,” or if 
what is supplied as ‘‘HOVIS”’ is not satisfactory, please 
write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed) to 


8. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of: ‘ Hovis” 


do so for their own profit. BEWARE! 


t, London, E.C., an published by the Proprietor, H. J, Branpox, at Boswell House 
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The Young Man and the Girl. 


(Scene: Lombard Street,3 p.m. A girlis walking in the direc- 
tion of Cheapside. There suddenly appears before her a young man.) 

The Young Man (lifting his hat and looking aggressively genial). 
—‘* Good afternoon.”’ 

The Girl (shaking hands with him).—‘‘ Good afternoon. Fancy 
meeting you, at this hour too. I suppose you’re out on business.”’ 

The Young Man.—“ Yes, on very particular business: for the 
express purpose of seeing you to the train.” 

The Girl (smiling ).—** That will be jolly.” 

The Young Man.—‘‘I hope so.”” (They walk on in silence for a 
few minutes. The young man ge to have exhausted his stock 
of geniality. The hollowness of life, the fact that man was made to 
mourn, and that the paths of glory lead but to the grave, seem to 
have suddenly come home to him with terrible force. He is deeply 
depressed. The girl feeling that the smile she is wearing is out of 
place, allows it to fade away, and gazes sadly in front of her. She 
has a foreboding of coming evil.) 

The Young Man (after clearing his throat).—‘I met you to-day 
for a special purpose; for the purpose of asking a question. You 
can guess what.” 

The Girl (quickly).— Of course I can. You want to know 
when I’m going to return ‘ The Heavenly Twins.’”’ 

The Young Man (with disgust).—‘‘ No, you can keep them—it. 
But the question is one of almost equal importance. I want to 
ask you once more to be my wife.”’ 

The Girl (coming to a dead stop in the street, and looking 
reproachfully at him).—‘‘ Oh, Jack! You ought—you really ought 
to try and break yourself of this habit of asking me to marry you. 
Only last week I told you, for about the twentieth time, that it 
could never be, and it was agreed that we were to remain friends 
on condition that neither of us mentioned this subject again, and 
now——!” 

The Young Man.— Well, I can’t help it. Whenever I see you 
I must propose.” 

The Girl.—“* But what good does it do? It only upsets you, and 
it’s awfully unpleasant for me—to be continually saying no.”’ 

The Young Man.—“ Why say no, then?” 

The Girl.— Oh, now you’re talking nonsense.”’ 

The Young Man.—* Thanks! Iam to understand, then, that you 
still refuse to give me a chance?” 

The Girl.— I can’t give youachance. You knowwhy. Ihave 
given you my reasons,” 

The Young Man.—* Yes, and I don’t think much ofthem. I could 
understand your attitude if you loved some other fellow. In that 
case I should be perfectly willing that you married him—if you 
cared to after I bad done with him. But you say you don’t care 
for anyone else.” 

The Girl.—‘* I have never seen the man I could love.”’ 

The Young Man.—“ Well, you can’t marry a man you've never 
seen. You'd better give him up and have me.” 

The Girl.—* Don’t be ridiculous. You know that under the 
circumstances we should never be happy. I’m sure of it, and so 
are you, only you're obstinate and won’t face facts ” 

The Young Man.—‘t The same old arguments.” 
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The Girl.—* The same old subject.” 

The Young Man (after a pause).—I went to the—ball on 
Tuesday.”’ 

The Girl.—' You did? But you don’t dance, and—I didn’t see 
you there.” 

The Young Man.—* No, I don’t dance. I went to see you dance, 
and, by gad! I nearly went mad when I saw how chummy you 
were with almost every man in the room, and how happy you 
looked—as if you hadn’t a care in the world. You women don't 
worry much over the men whose lives you have ruined.” 

The Girl.—* Well, Jack, it isn’t very pleasant to know that one 
has made a fellow-creature unhappy, so we women try not to think 
of it too much.” 

The Young Man.—* Yes, and you succeed.” 

The Girl.—‘ You're very rude,”’ 

The Young Man (letting himself go, since it is plain that she won't 
accept him to-day at all events).—‘‘ Rude! That expression shows 
how little you understand or appreciate my position. You break 
up a fellow’s life, and then, because he’s a little nasty about it, you 
call him rude!” 

The Girl (with rising indignation).—“ But you forget that a girl 
can’t help breaking up a fellow’s life, as you call it.”’ 

The Young Man.—* No, but she might try not to tread on the 
pieces. You don’t consider my feelings in the slightest degree. For 
instance, the way you danced, and danced, and danced with that 
black-whiskered bounder at the——ball. Did you think of my 
feelings? Did you-——.” 

The Girl (red hot with indignation).—" Jack! You have gone too 
far. You have insulted me; that’s nothing. I expect you to do 
that. It’s your way of showing your love for me. If you didn't 
insult me I should think you weren’t well or that I had offended 
you. But not content with insulting me, you have——.” (They 
have reached the platform of the railway station by now, and while 
the girl is speaking a train comes in.) 

The Young Man.—“ Here’s your train.” 

(The girl rushes up the platform and hurriedly enters a carriage 
The young man watches the train thoughtfully as it steams out o/ 
the station.) 

The Girl (to herself in the train).— That young man’s getting 
to be a nuisance.” 

The Young Man (to himself on the platform).—“ Aud now I'll go 
and have a drink.” 


Patriotic. 


Pompey.— Can you told me who was de fust man ?,”’ 

Cesar.— Guess dat was George Washington.” 

Pompey.—“ Nuffin’ ob de sort. Adam was de fust man.” 

Cesar.— Dat's so; but I didn’t know you wor gwine to include 
furriners.”’ 


Conundrum. 


Q.: When does a bonnet lose its identity ? 


A.: When it beco-nes a pretty woman. 











NOT AN EXTREMIST. 
I believe in m »deration in every thing, my boy, when I’ve smoked 
a couple of ounces I turn itup for that day, and when I’ve got thro igh 
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Dialogues of the Day. 
EN ROUTE FOR THE SEA, 

Ir was at Victoria Station that Mun's Special Holiday Com- 
missioner felt an irresistible desire to run down to Brighton for the 
day, and, seeing a goodly gathering of folk of a certain section of 
Society, got up quite regardless of expense or harmony, we there 
and then decided to travel “third” for this time only, purely, be it 
observed, to show a callous and cynical editor that the Special 
Commissioner was not above suffering in the cause of duty. 

There was a small party, that at once seemed likely to provide 
something original. There was a young woman, decently dressed, 
with her husband, a slim young man, and their child—a precocious 
youngster between six andseven years ofage. Also the “gran’mar,” 
and a@ young person called Evelina, and her “ intended,” who rejoiced 
inthe name of Timothy, a mild creature with red hair, who only giggled 
when spoken to. There being a great crowd round the booking-office, 
the husband and wife naturally hold an animated altercation as to 
whether they ought to pay half-price for the “kid” or not. 
Husband says ‘‘ Yes.”’ Wife naturally says ‘“‘ Gar’n.”’ 

Wife (to Booking Clerk): “ Now, don’t you think ’e ought to go 
for nothin’? ‘I:’s only jes’ turned six, and I ain’t never paid for 
him, not yet.” (The child is very big for his age.) 

Booking Clerk (smiling at her grave simplicity): ‘Of course, you 
must pay half-price. Come along! Three-and-nine for the child.”’ 
(Wife hesitates until the crowd hustles her, and she is jeered at by 
rude persons in the rear, and then, reluctantly, she gets her tickets.) 

A general move is now made for the gateway to the platform for 
the Brighton train. And here, again, the wife appeals to the ticket 
inspector, and desires to know why she has got to pay for her ‘‘ boy”’ 
when she had never done so before. This original and remarkable 
logic only produces a grin from the official anda joke from a festive 
youth. 

Festive Youth.—‘ If he’s such a baby, why don’t you carry it? 
And why don't you give the kid the bottle?” . ; 


ry ay . , — : 
(i ether ti meant for the bottle, pre umably conta nq, beer, 
J d ‘ 
OhICh WAS peeping OUL OF The « MAb - Por Kel of (he nusband, rany ther 
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They move on, however, and at last secure a compartment, in 
one corner of which F'un's S. H. C. also seats himself. 

The Grandma.—* Lor’! ain't I glad to sit down. I’m quite 
faint.” (She opens her bag and takes a good pull at flask.) 

Husband.—‘‘So am |, Ain't it jist ot ?"’ (And he goes for his 
bottle, and continues going for it at intervals when not smoki ga 
foul wooden pipe.) , 

Wife.—" Itis ‘ot, ’Arry.” (And she carefully pours out a small drop 
of ginger beer into a cup and gives ut to her boy, and then takes a 
swig out of the bottle. After which she offers it ‘to Evelina and her 
joung man, but Evelina di dainfully declines.) 


fi hid Boy ed rive me some cake ? ” 

Wife.—** No, not yet." 

Phe Boy. Yes, now. Itcill have some.” (Kicks up his heels 
lal ’ j h : thar } 4 

Wife.— You shan't, you naughty boy. Oh, dear, where's ’ees ‘at?” 
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The Boy.—*Shall! Shall! Shall!” (Threztens to throw ‘he 
hat out of window, but is restrained.) 

Further conversation is arrested by the arrival of a portly d ame, 
who gets into carriage and sits down in only vacant seat, which 
really belongs to the boy, who has crawled under seat for a penny 
that he has dropped. When he comes out again he has no where 
to sit down. 

Wife.—* Here, this carriage is full; that’s my boy’s seat, bought 
and paid for, half price, three-and-nine, a rezular swindle! And 
now we’re to be robbed twice !”’ 

Portly Dame.—“ Oh, I dare say we shall have plenty of room.” 

Husband.—‘‘It’s too hot to be packed like sardines. Here, 
guard ! 9 { The quard appears.) : ; ; ; : - 

Vife.—** Look here. 1 paid for my boy, she (pointing fu tie portly 
dame) has got his seat. Here’s the ticket (triump/iantly).’ 

Guard (civilly).— One too many, ma’am; plenty of : 
down.”’ 

(Portly Dame looks daggers, gathers up her things, and de urts. 
At which the wife, the hushban l, and the boy”? qo nto ‘ild 
paroxysms of delight and yell “ Hurray!” as the trav steams out 
of the statum.) ; - 

Nothing of importance occurs on the journey until we reach the 
first long tunnel, when the husband calls out. . 

Husband.—*Who’s that drawing corks?” (Just as the traum 
emerges into daylight again.) 

Evelina (indiqnantly).—‘ I’m sure we didn’t.’ (But as her 
young man, Timothy, blushing furiously, has hardly had time to 
withdraw his arm from around her waist, it is tolerably clear that 
they did. Anyhow, Evelina’s reply causes shrieks of laughter, and 
they all apply themselves to the bottlesagain. And the sandwiches 
and cakes that are consumed would make even a schoo! envious. 
Then they sing all the latest music hall songs, in which the ‘ boy,”’ as 
well as the strangers in the compartment, join heartily. Indeed, the 
absence of restraint seems quite refreshing, and in a very short 
while the whole lot are as friendly as if they had known each other 
for years, and all their family secrets become public property. Only 
Evelina and Timothy being content to look soft and ‘‘ spoon.”’ 

At Preston Park, where the tickets are collected, the wife once 
more pours ner woes into the collector’s unsympathetic ears 

Wife.—“ Now, don’t you think it a shame that I should have to 
pay for him when I ain’t never done it before ?”’ 

(But the collector replies not, and in due time goes his way.) 

Husband (cheerfully).—‘* Oh, do shut up!” 

At Brighton Station I escape, noting that they all make a bee-line 
for the refreshment-bar. But they all turn up on the sands, where 
the nigger minstrels and barrel organs are in full swing; and here 
the beautiful liberality of the young wife comes out again. The 
niggers send round the hat, and the first one they go to is the young 
wife, who opens her purse and draws out a coin. 

Wife.—‘‘ I don’t often give money to you fellows, but here’s some 
money for you, and now you must sing up well.” 

(And she carefully drops in a—halfpenny ! which the niggers hold 
up to the delighted spectators, who fairly scream with laughter.) 

They have purchased their own provender, and as the tide is out 
they dine on the sands, and playfully throw their bones and scraps 
at the passers-by. During the afternoon they go to the Aquarium and 
criticise the performers, pass loud remarks upon the costumes of 
players and public alike, and then, after having made themselves 
a general nuisance, they return home half-fuddled, yet perfectly 
happy. To the very last, the young wife has the ‘ three-and- 
nine’ rankling in her breast, and so at night-time, when the 
collector comes for their tickets at Grosvenor Road, the last words 
that I hear are :— 

Wife: “Now! You tell me confidential, ain’t it a swindle me 
having to pay for this boy when I ain’t never done so before, and 
him only six? Three-and-nine, too! Well! if ever there was a 
downright swin——_” 

(Lest of the sentence drowned in the whistle of the engine as the 
train speeds to Victoria. Here they take more refreshment, and a 
four-wheeler home. Five inside and the husband outside with the 
driver, whom he regales with whisky from a bottle, anda new version 
of that popular ditty, “‘ He dunno’ where ’e Are.’’) 


om lower 


A Royal Caterer. 


WHEN Hamlet, shopping, sought his market. town— 
For even princely households must be fed— 
He trusted not his memory, but said, 

“My tables—meat it is I set it down.” 


But, though of acting thus he made a point, 
His dilatory moods oft made him late, 
_ And found him murm’ring to his empty plate, 
rhe butchers here at ‘times are out of joint.’ ’ 
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A BELATED JOKE. 


A building in Gray's Inn, erected about 1605, was so made that 
any tampering with a distant and apparently unconnected wall 
caused the whole house to topple down. The wall has just been 
knocked down, with the result that the joke has only just worked— 
nearly 300 years after it was planned—with distinctly unpleasant 
results to the inhabitants ! 

The (hosts of the Perpetrators (together).—‘‘Ha! Ha!! Ha!!! 
Ho! Ho!! Ho!!! He! He!! He!!! There’s that joke we planned 
in Gray's Inn, 290 years ago, just been and gone and worked!!!” 

One of the Ghosts (after a pause).—*t We shall have nothing to 
live for now! '—(Ezeunt dismally, arm-in-arm.) 


Things that every Father should Know. 


By a YouNGEST DAUGHTER. 


CHRISTMAS comes on & Tuesday this year, the shops will therefore 
be «i non Christmas Eve. Boffins has such a lovely fan in his 
window—girls are very fond of lovely fans. Gloves are always so 
useful—Boftins has also sweet gloves. Chocolates are nice—so are 
glace fruits. Daddies sometimes give their little girls sweets— 


specially at Christmas. Good fathers have good Christmas dinners. 
They sometimes invite nice young men t2 them; this is quite the 
thing. Mistletoe can be bought at any greengrocer’s. No hall is 
complete without it—specially at Christmas. Pantomimes are 
just too lovely. They have pantomimes at Drury Lane. Fathers 
ften take their families. Sometimes they take private boxes. 
Evening dresses wear out so quickly. Little girls like new evening 
dresses, and—and lots of other pretty things—specially at Christ- 
mas. N.B.—A father found this on his writing-table, and—the 
brute—thought it was an Ollendorff's French exercise. 


Nothing. 


‘A penny, fair maid, for your uppermost thought, 
Sweet girl, let your answer be true"’; 

‘A penny’s 4 fortune to offer for nought, 
Good sir, I was thinking of you.” 
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Jack Horner’s Dream, 


BEING THE CHRISTMAS VISION OF AN OXFORD 
UNDERGRADUATE. 


Ir was an awfully stiff exam., and the examiner looked so stiff too 
that poor Jack Horner shivered and felt very cold indeed about the 
fourth waistcoat button. At last he tore his eyes away from the 
fierce-looking examining board, and anxiously conned the questions 
before him. 

1. Is the theory tenable that the cakes burned by King Alfred 
were not cakes at all but mince-pies? Support your answer by 
quotations from the Venerable Bede and the “ Yellow Aster.” 

2. How many sections of a perfect cone are there in the 
Hotpotinuse of a plum pudding, according to Rider Haggard ? 

8. If three pantomime fairies can turn the heads of a hundred 
hereditary legislators, how many of the latter would it take to turn 
the biggest crank on the London County Council ? 

4, If one champagne cork can carry 14 yards on the straight, 
how many policemen would it take to carry home the chief 
examiner after extracting seven such corks? 

5. Discuss, after the style of Adam Smith, the relative merits of 
spangled green tights and rabbit-skin chest preservers as articles of 
dress and ornament. 

5. Add together sixpennyworth of mistletoe, three “ goes’ of port 
negus, & cold sausage, a tiny swéde glove, a game of hide and seek, 
and the costs of one action for breach of promise. Express the 
result in swear words of not less than eight syllables. 

At length the chief examiner, after scowling at the miserable 
Jack for nearly twenty minutes, remarked, “I fear, sir, you will 
have to return to your paternal mansion for another six months, 
and read hard, when, if you will again present yourself, I hope we 
shall be able to admit you as an associate of the Ancient and 
Learned Society for the Propagation of Stilton Cheese.”’ 

Jack hastily withdrew—on to the floor with a crash—and finding 
it was only a dream, and that his mouth was very dry, and tasted 
like a mortuary, drank a toilet jug full of water, and went to sleep 
again. 


Pink and other Dominoes. 


Fun, and a little girl named Frivolity, went together on New 
Year’s Eve to the fancy dress ball at Covent Garden, not in masks 
or dominoes, but bravely attired in modest decorous costume, and 
joined in a general shakedown to usher in the New Year with a 
light heart and lighter toe. The arrangements were admirable, the 
company numerous, in the best spirits, and all apparently careless 
of the fact that 1895 might not be as gay as '94, yet evidently deter- 
mined that, whatever it might have in store, the New Year should 
at least havea frolic welcome. At the witching hour when church- 
yards and other tired overcrowded assemblies yawn, the company 
were all alive—and not kicking, no, theydesisted for a while, and sang 
‘Auld Lang Syne,’’ and cheered the genial Sir Augustus and the never- 
tiring Forsyth lustily. And well they deserved it, for in this dull city of 
moans and groans, long faces, and leaden feet, a gathering such as 
assembled to kick defiance in the face of dull care, filled us with 
hope that our clannish, snobbish, exclusive British nation might 
yet be rescued from the dreary slough of despond into which 
the unctuous and goodly Pecksniffians have dragged it. The 
gaiety, however, was not quite Parisian in its diablariz, but 
somewhat self-conscious and leaning distinctly towards de- 
corum. The dresses of the ladies ran to length rather than 
to daintiness. The domino, with its hundred and one varia- 
tions and elaborations, from the simple hood to the fan- 
tastic combination of opera-cloak, nightdress, and tea-gown, 
was, if anything, more in evidence than ever. Several tired and 
melancholy gentlemen in wonderful costumes and many beautifully 
attired ladies competed for the numerous prizes, and, altogether, 
the ball was, if anything, more successful than hitherto, which is 
saying a good deal. The house was crowded to the ceiling with 
beautiful women in wonderful dresses and men in more sober 
raiment, the men predominating. Only one or two of the men 
assumed the smug disguise of the mask. One suspected them of 
being County Councillors in disguise, or young men out without 
their mamma's permission, come to gaze upon a scene that was 
naughty but nice, to a degree surpassing propriety. There is hope 
for Fun and Frivolity while we have the Covent Garden Fancy 
Dress Balls, and even little Frailty seems more human and less 


aggressively seductive when her more fortiinate sisters take her 
hand in the dance. 


é .x> 79 oc io ae ~ . 
‘Hop " Pickinc.—Choosing your partner for a dance. 
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THE IRREPRESSIBLE, CATCHING SIGHT OF THE SHADOW OF VP.C. GLADSTONE.—“ BISMILLAH! I THOUGHT 
HE WAS OFF THE BEAT.” 
(For Cartoon Verses, see page 16.) 
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An Unpleasant Surprise. 


THE UNSPEAKABLE TURK EXPLAINS HIMSELF :— 


This is what J call enjoyment ; 
Never mind what otbers say, 
Butchering’s the best employmen 
If you’d while the hours away. 
After all they’re Christians merely 
What's a Christian more o less? 
Cannot treat them too severely, 
They’ve no friends about I guess. 


Besides, you see it give us pleasure, 
Fills our very hearts with glee, 
To fill up a little leisure 
With a little butchery. 
To ancestial types reverting 
We but play our sev’ral parts, 
Raise the tiger’s love of hurting 
To the finest of the arts. 


Man’s a huntsmap, ’tis his nature 
Shall his nature run to waste? 
Shall we try by legislature 
To eradicate his taste ? 
Never! ’Tis our proud ambition 
To outbrutalise the brute. 
This, you see, is the position, 
We're the beasts that are not mute. 


Charity is out of fashion 
In Makomet’s holy Jand ; 
Blcod and rapine, lust and passion 
Are the things we understand. 
Ev'ry Turk’s a grim fanatic, 
One who murders, thieves, and plays, 
And is very Asiatic 
In his European ways. 


Turkey: at the name arises 
Visions of an Kastern state, 
Full of curious surprises, 
Quaint survivals brought to date. 
Barbarism there the price is 
Of a Statecraft fairly fixed, 
There the virtues and the vices 
Are irrevocably mixed. 


Turkey ! Monument erected 
To the animal in man. 
Virtue there lies unprotected,- 
Innocence beneath a ban. 
Honesty, all sick and sorry, 
Meets with nothing but affront. 
Women, children are the quarry 
That the brave Turk loves to hunt. 


Torture, torture without danger, 
That is what the Turk elates ; 
England holding back the stranger 

Who might get within the gates. 
All that’s cruel, all that’s spiteful, 

All that’s dastardly and bad, 
That is what we find delightful, 


That's what makes the Turk’s heart glad. 


That is what we call enjoyment, 
Never mind what others say, 

Butchery’s the best employment 
If you’d while the hours away. 
(He catches sight of shadow.) 

But, Bismillah! whats the shadow ? 
Allah! Is it really true ? 

Does he come to drive me mad? Oh, 
Pray what ever shall I do! 


I was told he was off duty, 
That is why I went to work ! 
He can never see the beauty 
Of the European Turk. 
Had his advent been expected 
Much more careful I'd have been 
Anyway, I’ve been detected, 
And I fear there be a scene! 


FUN. 
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OUR CONTEMPO RAREE SHOW. 
No. 1.—THE ButLterR oF WINE OFFICE CovURT. 


SoME time in the year 1877 certain choice spirits associated them- 
selves in the congenial spot above indicated, and concocted and 
laid down a choice vintage, since known to all the world as the 
famous Referee Cordial, a cordial which has cheered to the 
verge of inebriation, and warmed to full expansion, the cockles 
of many a heart since that day. Mr. Richard Butler, “the subject 
of this monograph,” had a finger in that first brew, and has gone 
on having a finger (not to say a considerable hand) in it ever since; 
until now he wields the staff of editorial office, and acts as chief 
stirrer (with the staff?) and supervisor of the brew. This position 
he took up on the death in May, 1891, of his (and, be it earnestly 
said, the writer’s) very good friend, Mr. Henry Sampson—who, I 
believe, discovered him somewhere in Daily Telegraph regions. 

Mr. Butler confesses to the happiness of having no history. He 
cheerfully admits having committed no crimes worth mentioning, 
with the exception of a half-share in a Gaiety (and other) burlesque 
or so, as well as in other dramatic and literary work, under the 
joint alias (with his fellow criminal, Mr. Henry Chance Newton) 
of ‘* Richard Henry.”’ 

On inquiry (with a tasting order) we find, ‘‘ thanks,’’ as the chief 
modestly remarks, “to the abilities of my colleagues,” that the 
Cordial is as full of body and as strong in the market as ever’ 


A Good Judge, Too! 


“GENTLEMEN of the jury,” said the counsel for the defence, in 
peroration, ‘‘I nail my colours to the mast.” 

“I presume you mean the jury-mast,” observed his lordship, 
taking a note. 


QuERy.—Are “ Fugitive Pieces” written with a running pen? 


"Pon my soul, some things in this world are the quarest things 
on earth!” exclaimed O‘Looney. “Shure, just take the case of 
watches an’ limited companies. You wind up a watch to get it 
to go, an’ you wind up a company to get it to stop, sur.” 
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HOLIDAY TIME.—’ARRY ANDY*ARRIET AND THEIR 
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(1) She gives him a smile. 








(3) He retaliates by assuming a deep interest in his paper ; 
so she encourages him again. 
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(5) They pretend, both of them, to be overcome with 
bashfulness, 
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METHODS 





2) Thus encouraged; he takes a seat on the same form; she 
assumes annoyance. 
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(4) Their eyes meet 
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The ice thus eee | broken leads ultimately to a close 
friendship for the day, 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


THEY say it is better te have loved and lost than never to have 
loved at all. Reasoning by analogy, it might be assumed by the 
unwary that it is better to have lived and breathed than never to 
have breathed at all. For, if you haven't lived, it would have been 
difficult to have loved, wouldn’t it? But the dramatic critic will 
tell you that there isn’t an atom of truth in it. I mean as regards 
the living part of it; he has no time to think about the other 
thing. He will be particularly dogmatic on this point just after 
Boxing Day. For my part, since I saw you last, I have spent 
a million pounds and a few farthings—I can’t tell to one or 
two, figures were always my weak point—on hansom cabs. 
And the Editor says that I ought to have used omnibuses, and has 
disallowed my expense bil]. Consequently, I am smoking shilling 
cigars now instead of half-crown ones, and I feel very upset— 

es, upset is the word—about it. As you know, I hate personal 
journalism, so I shall not say anything more on the point; but 
were I not so scrupulous I could a tale unfold. But Iwon’t. I will 
instead tell you something of the theatres—which, when I come to 
think about it, iswhat I’m paidto do. Still, I Very good, sir, I 
will get on with my work. I never heard of such bullying——All 
right, sir, I’m just beginning. Upon my word 

A creature by no means too bright and good for human nature’s 
Daly’s food is Hansel and Gretel. But it is exceedingly bright 
and decidedly good, all the same. In fact, a more perfectly charm- 
ing entertainment has never been seen in London, and I don’t 
care who hears me. ‘“‘Hansel’ is as ‘Hansel’” does, and 
‘* Hansel '’ does very well indeed, thank you. Very well, that is, 
for anyone with an eye for the beautiful, an ear for sweet 
music, a heart for tender pathos, an understanding for the delicate, 
the dainty, the pure. 

Even the most ardent patriot could have no objection to this 
sample of the ‘‘Made in Germany.’’ There is nothing shoddy at 
all about it. It is quite as good as anything bearing the native 
hall-mark. Herr Humperdinck, an unknown musician, awoke one 
morning to find himself famous—quite in the modern accepted 
fashion, d la Mascagni, Leoncavallo, and the rest. And he deserves 
all his good luck equally with them, for in his way he is as great a 
master as any of them. His melodies are delicious, simple, free, 
fresh ; his harmonies are broad, masterly, resonant, without being 
blatant. His score will please the children equally with those 
other children of an older growth, which means that their hair 
grows on their faces instead of their heads. I cannot say more 
than that. Of course,I could say it, but it would sound hyper- 
bolical, and J hate hyperbole. I brought in this phrase because it 
sounds well, not because there is any particular necessity for it. 

The story is simply charming, and, like the score, will charm 
everybody—from three to thrice times thirty, or any other time 
of life, for the matter of that. It resembles somewhat the ‘‘ Babes 
in the Wood,” but its treatment is quite new, and is most poetic. 
The descent of the angels to cherish the sleeping children is one of 
the loveliest things I have ever been privileged to see, and I am 
everlastingly indebted to Mr. George Edwardes (with the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company) for bringing Hansel and Gretel to England. 
So that, in any case, whether the piece is a success or not, he 
will be sufficiently repaid. But I fancy that he will meet with a 
more gratifying reward even than the approval of ‘‘ Gossamer,” if 
that be possible. It would be an indelible stain on the reputation 
of London ne if Hansel and Gretel were not a huge success, 
I have said it. 

Miss Douste is charming in the principal part. Douste thou 
like a performance instinct with grace and poetic feeling? Go, 
then, and see this lady, and gratitude for my advice will make you 
forgive the pun. But the provocation was great. I also pay 
humble homage to Miss Marie Elba. I would go down on bended 
knee to her if I thought she would appreciate it. (Elba, knee, 
Elbow, Cockney—Elba.) This is as bad as the other; but I would 
not for worlds cause any jealousy between such charming women. 

Mr. Charles Copland, Miss Julia Lennox, Miss Jessie Huddleston, 
Miss Edith Miller, and others played in manner worthy of the 
piece; more I cannot say. Atleast I could, but—(see formula 
above), Everything that artistic and liberal] management could do 
has been done for the o-. Perhaps you may have noticed that 
I think very highly of the performance generally. 

I am getting very tired of praising things, very tired indeed. I 
wish somebody would produce something thoroughly bad. I should 
be so grateful to him that I think I should “let him down lightly ”’ 
in consequence, or in F'un—you know what I mean. On second 
thoughts, though, if I did that what would be the good of anybody 
producing anything bad? Because if bad productions are not 
special dispensations of Providence to the critic who wants to get 
off « little smart writing, what are they for, anyway ? 
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The Crystal Palace pantomime gives no opportunity for my yearn- 
ings in this respect. It is, unfortunately, in every way splendid. 
I th’nk it is very hard that a poor scribbler should be dragged all 
the way to Sydenham merely to see a performarce so hyper-excel- 
lent that he cannot find anything funny to say about it. What are 
theatres for, if not to provide gentlemen of thé’Press with a means 
of earning a livelihood? These managers who never produce any- 
thing but good shows will have to be taught a lesson. A fine show 
now and again one might put up with, but it is a slight upon the 
whole journalistic profession never to present anything that is not 
impeccable. 

You have not read thus far without learning all about the Crystal 
Palace pantomime. It is one of the merits of my style that I get to 
the point at cnce. Not content with his magnificent entertain- 
ment at the Lyceum, and his, no doubt, megnificent entertainment 
at Birmingham, Mr. Orcar Barrett has given us a splendid panto- 
mime at the Palace. It is as funny as itis beautiful, as beautiful 
as itis refined. Refinement is, indeed, the trade mark stamped on 
everything Mr. Barrett produces. Mr. Horace Lennard is a past- 
master of the art of pantomime writing. How much of an art it is 
can be the more readily appreciated if one has heard the doggerel 
that is generally turned out at Christmas time. The “ Palace by 
Moonlight” is a gorgeous affair. The Lilac Ballet is delicious. But 
these are only a few of the wonderful effects. You must go and 
see for yourselves; my stock of adjectives has run out. That 
is one of the disadvantages of dealing with managers like Mr. 
Barrett. I shall have to make a small charge. Of the charms of 
Miss Alice Brookes I could, like another Brooke(s) some of you may 
have heard of, ‘‘go on for ever.” Miss Sophie Harriss (a new-comer), 
the always sweet and fascinating Katie Barry, Mr. Walter Marnock, 
Mr. Jwian Cross, and, of course, Mr. Lionel Rignold are‘all great, 
and make up a company than which there is no stronger in,London 
or out of it. The music is a special feature—naturally, for Mr. 
Barrett composed and arranged it. 


Hal the Highwayman goes merrily in front of the New Boy, and 
affords excellent scope for pretty Miss Esmé Beringer, who one of 
these days will do great things; also for Mr. Tom Kingston, of 
whom also we may expect to hear a good deal in the by no means 
dim or distant future. 











A va) 





Celia.—‘* What! A highwayman all these years, Hal], and not 


tell any of your relatious! That was unfriendly.” 


There, thank goodness, I have done! Writing all these pleasant 


things has made me quite disagreeable. I warn the next manager, 
dramatist, and company to appear in any novelty that I am wait- 
ing around with a bludgeon, and when I start—well! This attack 
of ‘praise, praise, praise’ has been violent enough to please even 
Mr. Pinero. It has to be paid for somehow. 


GOSSAMER. 


Snap-dragon, 


Wuo has not played at snap-dragon? And how? ghastly the 


surrounding faces looked in the lurid glare of the brandy-flame ! 
And what hilarity! Not far out was the wag who remarked “ they 
were raisin’ the spirits by spiritin’ the raisins.” 


Licut EmpLoyMENT.—Gas engineering. 


A TRIPLE ALLIANCE.—The pawnbroker’s sign. 
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WHAT WE MAY Expect IN THE Near Future.—A BIcycLE MADE FOR—AN ENTIRE Lapies’ CLup. 


Fun Week by Week. 


Thursday, December 27th.—A pretty sight. Eight hundred little 
ragamuffins eating a Christmas dinner of good old roast beef and 
plum pudding. 

Scene.—Saint Martin’s Town Hall. Occasion.—The ‘ Robin 
Dinner” of the year, as founded by the good Reverend Charles 
Bullock, and as carri2d out by him and other good men and women. 

Not only was the inner boy and girl looked after, but the ear, the 
brain, the sense, for there followed a very excellent concert, con- 
tributed to by Madame Alice Gomez, Miss Annie Narledge, Master 
Philip Lewes (a clever boy with the fiddle), Master Sterndale 
Bennett (sweet voice; and whose voice is sweeter than a sweet boy’s 
voice ?), etc., etc. 

The boys and girls sesmed happy enough for anything, but just 
as happy as they were the men and women who made them so. 

Friday, December 28th.—The World’s Fair. And it is as fair at 
the Agricultural Hall at the present moment as it is anywhere 
else. They give you eleven hours’ amusement for sixpence. It’s 
Read’s and Bailey’s Show. Their sixteenth consecutive year. 


Can anything tell more eloquently of success? And success 


means, of course, popularity. 
Blondin’s showing again! Marvellous! The old chap’s over 


seventy, and as young as ever. And as daring. Whata jaunty 
old boy it is, too! How nimble. He’s as merry as a girl on the 
tight-rope. The way he trips along is “just lovely,’ as a fair 
American girl of my acquaintance would say. 

Blondin might well ve called the Grand Old Man of the High 
tope. I remember seeing him thirty and more years ago. Dear, 
dear me. I've aged since then. He hasn’t. Not content with 
carrying himself along the high rope, he now carries a man along 
on his back. The man, poor devil, looks as miserable as Blondin 
looks happy. 

Saturday, December 29th.—To a fancy dress ball which was 
really a fancy dress ball—that at the Portman Rooms, given by 
Mr. R. M. Crompton, one of the finest instructors we have, and 
have had. I couldn’t dance a step until I went to him, and then 
he led me a dance or two in the pleasantest manner—man who 
gets you onin notime. And why? Because he has deuced pretty 
girls in his academy to run you round. Always go, or nearly 
always go, to Crompton’s balls, and why again? Because you 
always meet those jolly girls of his. They know your step, you 
know theirs; you fill up your programme days before the event, 
and you can dance more than three times with any of ’em without 
any fear of people saying you’re “engaged.”’ That’s why. 

Sunday, December 30th.—Lunched with Thomas Edison, and 
afterwards saw his latest and best invention ‘“‘ The Kinetoscope.” 
This surely is the wonder of the age. It beats the phonograph ! 

As the phonograph reproduces with wonderful fidelity every 
sound, so does the kinetoscope reproduce every sight. An 


s 


invention thought of and practised imperfectly many years ago, 


and it was only perfected a few weeks back. It was intended for 
the great World’s Columbian ‘ Exposition,’”’ but Edison is a man 
who never shows unless he can show to perfection. In conjunction 
with the kinetiscope is the kinetograph. Indeed, the kinetograph 
is the primary cause. The kinetograph bears the same relation to 
the kinetiscope as the recording diaphragm of the phonograph 
bears to the reproducing diaphragm. 

“The human eye, we are told, ‘is capable of detecting and 
separating # maximum of forty distinct impressions per second 
of time.’’ These forty impressions does the kinetograph take. It is, 
therefore, a photographic camera—a camera which takes forty 
photographs a second. These photographs are recorded in a long 
‘‘film’’ which is finished substantially, as most photographs are 
finished, and the ‘film’ is thus prepared for reproduction and 
exhibition by means of the kinetoscope, and what the re 
is, besides being, in my opinion, the most wonderful thing in the 
world, I’li tell you next week with illustrations. In the mean- 
time, it is on view, amongst other places, at 432, Strand. py 7( 

Monday, December 31st.—To the third carnival ball at Covent 
Garden and the best. Far and away the best. All the folks seemed 
to be rejoicing that the old year was dead, and, as in one stentorian 
voice, they shouted long life to the new, which was rather funny of 
‘em. And instead of going into mourning over the deceased they 
donned the motley in numerically stronger colours than ever they 
did before. It was, in some truth, a fancy dress ball this time. 

3ut the dancers! Oh, Lord the dancers! What a shuffle! What 
a hop, skip, and tumble to the ground. Very jolly if you tumble on 
your partner, if she happens to be pretty, but not very jolly if 
another pretty girl's partner tumbles on you. 

Tuesday, January Ist.—Covent Garden again. Began the New 
Year by witnessing a sight that might melt a statue—the juvenile 
féte. Talk about fancy dresses! Talk about dancing! The father 
and mother take more care of their children than they do of them- 
selves. The children were little pictures, all of them, and all 
danced the same step. And how sweet to look upon. 


England v. Melbourne, 3rd January, 1895. 


Bravo, Stoddart! Bravo, all! Fun greets you, and when you 
next show at Lords, won't you just get a cheer! And Bravo, 
Australia, too! Such a gallant struggle glorifies losers and 
winners. Well done, Trott; 95 in 95 is w good beginning for the 
new year. Naturally, a Trott was run out. Bravo, Peel! Your 
praises are pealing all over the old country. Good of you, Turner, 
than whom nobody can return a ball smarter. In fact, well done 
the whole twenty-two. While British lads cross oceans to meet 
each other in such heroic struggles, there’s little danger of the 


the old stock dying out, or falling off, let the pessimists say what 


they will. 
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Deadly Rival, in background (with withering scorn).— Hi! 
Araminta Jones! Where's yer Shapperone?” ad 


Leaves. 
TO BE LEFT—OR GATHERED. 


Some people review books without reading them, but those have 
not that devotion to duty which marks the true journalist. It is 
not of such stuff that our war correspondents and society wedding 
reporters are made. Personally, I read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest—so far as a dyspeptic constitution will allow me—whatever 
comes inmy way. I have but few family ties, and if anything 
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epenes to me<there would be general hearty rejoicings. Never- 
theless, the public owe a vast debt of gratitude to the reviewer, for 
everybody writes nowadays, and if people read all that was written, 
the New Zealander would soon be sitting on the Tower Bridge. 

A book which everybody should not fail to read is “ Unwoven 
Threads” by M. G. Sturge (Fisher Unwin). The volume is made 
up of short stories, the scenes of which might be laid in an oyster 

ell for all the incident in them. Of course, one might expect 
“ Unwoven Threads ” to be somewhat shoddy, and, like most shoddy 
material, the book has an outwardly attractive semblance. The 
opening story is called “Of Grey and Brown.” These are but dull 
colours at best, and the author has taken that fact into considera- 
tion in writing his tale. “The Tangled Skein of Life” is tangled 
indeed, and anyone who tries to unravel it will be hopelessly worsted 
in the attempt. But the chef d’ ewvre, or perhaps coup de grace 
would be more correct, is a work bearing the discouraging title 
“The End is not Yet.’’ This is the record of Hugh Beranger de 
Costomadie, an individual, it appears, who is not only a Costomadie 
but a gentleman. Most people would consider Costomadie quite 
enough for one man. There is no plot in the story, but this 
extraordinary name is proof sufficient of the author's inventive 
ability. In conclusion, I would heartily recommend ‘‘ Unwoven 
Threads ” to any of my creditors. 

“ Lillieville,’ by Maurice J. Sexton (Digby Long), has a nice 
long preface, in which the author thoughtfully gives us many details 
of himself, and shows a refreshing appreciation of his own work 
that is very rare in these blasé days. It appears that the book was 
first read by a doctor and a clergyman, and neither discovered any 
reason, sanitary or religious, for its suppression. But the preface is 
a delusion and a snare, and one cannot help feeling that the doctor 
and clergyman had entered into an unholy coalition for the collection 
of medical fees and subsequent contingencies. 

“The Divers,” by Hume Nisbet (Adam and Charles Black) is a 
bright narrative of divers adventurers. Hem! There is plenty of 
incident and enough bloodshed to satisfy even the desires of a school- 
boy. Mr. Nisbet takes us a trip round the Pacific Islands, and so 
realistic is his work that we feel we are slaying hostile natives, 
rescuing lovely maidens, marrying them—but there, I have said 
quite enough in favour of the book, 

“Name This Child” (Fisher Unwin) is the somewhat irritating 
baptismal 9m bestowed by Mr. W. H. Chesson upon the 
offspring of his pen. The main subject is distressingly original. 
That is to say, we are confronted with a bachelor who is not only 
willing, but anxious, to stand godfather to an exceptionally 
mewling and puking infant. This miserable child never outgrows 
the peevishness of his babyhood, and, haying dashed down a cliff in 
an effort at suicide, he dashes down the reader’s hopes by reco- 
vering. The author is by no means devoid of literary talent, but 
by far the most -pompeney | portion of the book is the legend, ‘‘ The 
End,” which will be read by any doggedly-persevering person. 

I saw a later edition of Du Maurier’s “Trilby” the other day, 
and was sorry to see that the amusing references to Mr. Whistler 
were omitted. Mr. Whistler, being very careless of other people’s 
feelings, is naturally extremely tender of his own, and, although the 
chaff was all good-natured, Mr. Du Maurier acted kindly in cutting 
it out. Perhaps the best way of making peace will be by saying 
something smart in his next book, and attributing it to that versa- 
tile artist and eminent exponent of the gentle art of making 
enemies. 

THe HavuGcuty CULTuRE-IstT. 
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and The Superfluous Woman. 


A LATTER-DAY PAMPHLET AND A TRACT FOR THE 
TIMES. 


THe Triplets were against the arrangement from the first. As 
they justly, and pertinently, and impertinently, and very ungram- 
matically remarked: ‘‘Two’s company, and three’sa mob!” Her 
Majesty was interested in the case to the extent of three pound 
three ; but, asthe bewildered mother plaintively observed, what is 
that among so many? The delighted but dumfounded father said 
nothing, but his silence was of that golden texture highly 
recommended and extensively used by the late Thomas Carlyle. 
The father’s friends said, ‘‘The more the merrier,” and con- 
gratulated him, and were offensively tacetious. The mother’s 
friends told each other anecdotes bearing on the matter in hand, 
which, though interesting in themselves, were more suitable for 
embodiment in a novel “‘ by a lady for ladies” than for a publica- 
tiou of this description. Anyway, there the Triplets were, and the 
parties concerned had to make the best of it, which was the worst 
of it. 

So Fra Diayolo, Don Juan, and elina (for such were the 
names maliciously chosen for the Triplets by their revengeful parents) 
waxed old, and strong, and very artful, till they were up to every- 
thing, and down to everything, and into everything. In due course, 
Fra Diavolo became a bright-eyed Decadent; Don Juan an unspeak- 
able County Councillor; and Angelina a New Woman of the cheapest, 
and nastiest, and deepest dye. Where their obscure but 
honest relations emigrated en masse, for it was more than they 
could bear, 

The Triplets being thus thrown upon the world, went in for, and 
brought to its highest state of perfection, the reprehensible but 
profitable art of log-rolling, Their methods were different, but 
their ends were the same. Fra Diavolo attacked the virtue he 
knew nothing about; Don Juan. preached the virtue he didn’t 
practice; while Angelina went in wildly for an impossible purity, 
and revelled in the impure, Diavolo was publiclyshocked by Juan, 
and Juan was publicly shocked by Diavelo; both shocked Angelina, 
and Angelina shocked everybody; and a widespread licity was 
thereby immediately secured, Now, Diayole was honest in his 
dishonesty ; Juan dishonest in his honesty ; and Angelina positively 
awful. 

The World, having the Triplets thus thrown upon it, was merci- 
ful and long-suffering, though it suffered acutely. ‘ Poor things,’’ 
said the World, “they have been badly brought up, they want 
taking down.” But it hadn’t the heart to take them down, and 

rhaps, after all, it didn’t matter, and anything for s quiet life. 
BS it left them up, little knowing that they were up to mischief, 
and fell asleep, and had most distressing nightmares. 

When the time came for Angelina to be married, a difficulty 
arose, for she had studied anatomy and botany, and several 
‘ologies, and was naturally very particular. Unfortunately, the 
young men of the day were also particular. So there was 4 dead- 
lock, She wouldn’t take anything, and nothing was.offered her. 
It was very awkward. At last she.came across an elderly gentleman 
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The Infernal Triplets, or The Odd Man Out 













































who seemed botanically correct, and who was undoubtedly welhoff. 
So she proposed. It came as a great shock to the poor man, and 
he wondered what he had done or hadn't done to deserve ig, In 
his sepation he accepted, but the same evening he hanged himself, 
which he rightly considered cheaper and more tious. 


Angelina, seeing that her endeavours were doomed to failure, gave 
up man’s for woman's sphere, convinced that all the were 
sour, and that woman could (when absolutely com live out 


her life alone. 

Diavolo meanwhile had blossomed in all the glory of a limited 
edition of immoral verse, with a wide margin in every sense.of the 
word, and was recognised as a full blown Decadent, already running 
to seed. And being, on account of his literary naughtiness, 
coguty welcomed in woman’s sphere, he began to be looked 
upon by the elect as the and epitome of the Nineteenth 
ony man, which proved that the elect were very far gone 
in : 

While his triplet brother and sister were thus making themselves 
notorious, Juan was not idle. Heading a crusade against al) 
rational amusement, he was for a time fully successful. Night 
after night he sallied forth in search of the improper, and night 
after night he was successful in his search; for such was the im- 

rity of his mind, that he saw its reflected from all that 

e looked at, till even a sunset seemed obscene, and the sigh of the 
wind a double entendre. 

Thus the Triplets fared and But Nemesis, who will 
not be denied, was already at their heels. lina, the 
New Woman and the Apostle of me Oi the height of her fame, 
went irretrievably and utterly to the to the surprise of her 
disciples and the dismay of her apologists. Juan, after re 
several respeetable places of amusement, was caught in the act o 
malversating the moneys of the public, and, while out on bail, dis- 
nppenres with a barmaid, leaving his wife and children to the care 
of an angry and ungrateful country. But the end of Diavolo was 
tragic in the extreme. In a moment of pecuniary temptation he 
married a strong-minded widow with a large family, and is now a 
personally-conducted respectable member of society and unim- 

achable ratepayer, and an insignificant item of that Bleareyed 

fajority he once so loftily despised. 

So the Infernal Triplets, who did so much mischief, and threat- 
ened at one time to undermine society, cancelled out, and their 
names are now bywords to a humorous and healthy generation. 


Historical Knowledge. 


— ee Are you going to the fancy ball, Miss Dul- 
ton?” 

Miss Dullington.—“ Ob, yes. I figure as Fair Rosamond, and 
mamma as Queen Eleanor.” 

Mr. Chucklepate.—“ Who were they, in the name of goodness? "’ 

Miss Dullington (after puzeling her brain for a moment).—*‘‘ Oh 
the Queen of Sheba and her daughter!” 

Mr. Chuck (with enthusiasm).— Then I'll go as Pharaoh, 
whom they visited, you know! That'll make us a nice little his - 
torical party! ” 
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Mr. Shiman, the new boarder, has just learned that there are 17 ladies 
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When first he appeared in Singleham. Maggie happened to be ~ 
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AT A BOARDING HOUSE. 


at the boarding house, but no men!!! 
-B.—He is leaving by the first train. 


Fun in Earnest. 
BAULKED. 


Ir is not often that fate places an enemy unreservedly at his 
adversary’s inercy; that revenge can satiate itself, or hatred have 
the joy of knowing that its object can be crushed and humiliated 
beyond the dreams of passion-heated en 4 Yet this doubtful gift 
Fortune, without her seeking, seemed to have placed in the hands 
of Julia Chetton. It was a chance in a million, ner was Julia the 
woman to let it go unimproved. 

Julia Chetton and Maggie Bresford had been schoolfellows and 
friends. Their fathers were partners in the same great Midland 
hosiery factory, and, their schooldays over, the two girls settled 
down in the same overgrown city, mixed in the same society, saw 
each other daily, swore by each other, and bored their friends with 
each other’s perfections. Wise heads declared that friendship so 
furious must burn itself out, and predicted that a time would come 
when Julia and Maggie would be the merest of acquaintances. 

No such time had destiny in store. 

It was the custom of that hosiery business to be constantly 
introducing fresh blood. A man who was made a manager or buyer 
congratulated himself, though his salary was barely half what men 
occu similar positions in other firms were getting, for he knew 
that, if he proved himself trustworthy and capable, in the course 
of a few — he would receive a partnership; and, knowing this, 
the existing partners were not disposed to make any strong dis- 
tinction between employer and em aoe 

Just about the time Julia and Maggie attained their 23rd birth- 
day, one William Bennett became wool buyer for the firm. Both 
Mr. Chetton and Mr. Bresford received him with open arms, for, 
besides business qualifications, they felt Bennett was a man worth 
knowing for his own sake. Thete was not much worth knowing 
about wool he did not know, and his knowledge had been picked up 
in India, the States, Australia, and everywhere else where wool is 
grown. He was a good-looking, well-read man of some seven-and- 
twenty, with plenty to talk of and not a few friends. 
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away with her family at the sea-side, and therefore it was Mr. 
Chetton’s house he visited. Juia, it is almost needless to 
say, fell in love with him, and perhaps Mr. Bennett did pay her 
enough attention to justify her im believing her love returned. As 
soon as the Beresford’s returned, Bennett was asked to their house, 
and, seeing Maggie, succumbed speedily to her charms. Maggie 
had been the confidanté of Julia’s tendresse, and, as became so good 
a girl, had kept out of Bennett’s way until a chain of events proved 
beyond a doubt that not only did he not care for her friend, but 
never had cared, and only then did she permit herself to fall into 
Cupid’s net. He proposed, Maggie accepted, Mr. Beresford blessed 
them, and promis:d vague, good things in the future, a ring was 
fitted on, and the engagement announced. 

Julia had one fault—an ungovernable temper. Although 
Bennett had said no direct word of love to her, she had fully 
decided he was her own property, and, raging with disappointment, 
she gave Maggie a bit of her mind, and made life very uncom- 
fortable for all about her. Her love for Mr. Bennett turned to hate, 
but it was a poor and feeble passion compared with the loathing 
she felt for Maggie. To her the girl was atraitress and any shame 
or suffering she could bring on her only the just reward of her deeds. 


It became necessary for Mr. Chetton to make some researches 
into the prices of wool, an¢, so as to get Julia away, he took her to 
London to act as his secretary while he was searching files of old 
newspapers in the British Museum. 


This left Julia a good deal of idle time, which she whiled away by 
reading stale murders, Police News, and, of course, the marriages. 


Presently she came across the following :— 

“At St. John’s, Pickethampton, by the Rev. , William 
Bennett, of London, to Hester Wheathill of Pickethampton. 
Australian papers, please copy.” 

Julia copied the entry, and then turning up some Australian 
papers in a newspaper list, got an attendant to bring her all about 
that date the museum possessed. 


She had not searched long when she found not only the copy of 
the entry but a short account from which she learnt that William 
Bennett was a young man, that he was once engaged in the wool 
trade in Australia, and now he was in England turning his know- 
ledge to account. 


Julia resolved to investigate further. Pickethampton she found 
was & village, not far from Guilsborough. Now, it happened that 
she had a cousin living at Guilsborough, and once Bennet had 
mentioned he knew the neighbourhood well. To procure an 
invitation to her cousin’s was an easy task, and, once there, Miss 
Julia set about investigating with a will. She learned that the 
William Bennett who was married to Hester answered to the 
William Bennet who was engaged to Maggie, that he was a bad lot 
and had deserted his wife, who was trying to keep a lodging-house 
at some seaside place, where uncertain, and would be very grateful 
to anyone who could give her news of her truant spouse. So, too, 
plenty of tradesmen at Guilsborough were anxious for Mr. Bennett's 
address. Julia gave it them, and if confirmation were wanted it 
was supplied by the fact that in the course of a few days the 
accounts were settled. 


And now Julia wasina dilemma. Should she communicate with 
the deserted wife and so stop the marriage, or should she keep the 
secret till, being a bigamist, consigned Bennett to prison and Maggie 
to worse than widowhood. Not without qualms of conscience, she 
decided on the latter course, inasmuch as to break off the marriage 
would only cause Maggie Mone eng but not shame, and it 
was her quondam friend Julia desired should suffer. 

The months went on, and the wedding day came, Julia, some- 
what against her will, being one of the bridesmaids, the old people, 
for busines# reasons, insisting on it. Still, Julia would not have 
consented. only it gave her a good opportunity. 

The breaktast was over, sak the speechifying in full swing, when 
the  eeartie came. 

a shall I siy?” asked the nervous youn 
return thanks for the bridesmaids. sh Soret alta 

Julia whispered s »mething. 

“Do write it dowr, or I shall forget.” 

F And J — wrote » few ke par —~ 4 stammering over half-a- 
ozeén sentences, amid roars of laughter, th 
saide aah saat ughter, the speaker picked up the 

‘And we suppose after a fools of us you will go to South- 
erp a with eo re _ e to the North again.” 

‘What do you mean ? ” broke in th 

**T dont’ niow. |—I——" sea co) ge 

“He means, Mr. Bennett,” said Julia calmly, “that, of course 
you will carry this farce no further. It is very amusing for us, 
but really the tmu is hardly so good for Maggie‘or for poor Hester.” 
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Groom.—“ Now, Sir, if you please ! 


“She Wore a Wreath of Roses.” 


SHE wore a wreath of roses. But the County Council said that 
it was not sufficient. Mr. George Edwards was very shocked, so 
was Mr. John Burns. An elderly countryman, up for the Cattle 
Show, went before the Licensing Committee and said, ‘She wor a 
hussy.” The Licensing Committee reported: what he said she 
‘‘ wor” to the Council, and the Council said she didn’t wear it the 
evening they went. But they decided to be magnanimous, and go 

n 


Now this was self-sacrificing of them. For there was no drinking 
allowed in the auditorium, and it looks bad to see a whole County 
Council trooping out after each turn. However, the noble fellows 
put up with it, and didn’t have such a bad time after all. There 
were several charming songs. One especially took their fancy. 
It was called, ‘‘Come where the Booze is Cheaper!” and the 
Council decided that in future they would. 

At last she came. She was a living picture, and she wore a 
wreath of roses, but, so far as the Council could see, no hussy. 
Now, it so happened that there were only three opera glasses 
among the whole Council. The excitement, the eagerness, and the 
language—well, you never did, I assure you. The curtain fell, and 
the Council adjourned. 

The next day they met officially, and decided that the place of 
entertainment where she wore a wreath of roses should be razed to 
the ground. And it was so. And from the ruins there rose, 
Pheenix-like, a magnificent Palace, which became the headquarters 
of the Universal Continental and National Provident Buket Sho 
Society Limited, which society, as everyone knows, was found 
some years ago by an enthusiastic philanthropist to enable com- 
parative paupers to punt in options. Needless to say, the morals 
of the neighbourhood have much improved. 

But whenever a County Councillor hears a band playing ‘‘ The 
Girl I Left Behind Me,” his thoughts stray back to that evening 
when he struggled for opera glasses and she wore a wreath of roses. 


A TripLte ALLIANCE,—The pawnbroker’s sign. 


Ovut-Door Retier.—Honorary colonelcies to foreign potentates. 
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I’m in rathur a ’urry! This 'ere’s my master’s second ’orse! I sh’d say that was your fust one!” 


The Widow’s Light. 


“The widow of a lighthouse-keeper has been appointed in his 
place.’’—Dail = 

“Mrs. M. E. Williams (widow of the late keeper) has been ap. 
pointed to the charge of the Leasowe Lighthouse, at the mouth of 
the Mersey.” —Daily Chronicle. 


Light up thy beacon—keep it bright! 
Thy sisters’ eyes are watc thee, 

And, shining ever through the night, 
The radiance of thy lamp they see. 

Its beams are shining through the gloom, 
To warn from shoal or rock of pom 
And manhood saved from ocean doom 
Shall breathe a blessing on thy head. 


They that do dream of actions brave 
Will know that now a woman's hand 
Illumes the darkness of the wave 

And brings the sailor safe to land. 

No tempest dread shall conquer thee ; 
Thy only thought for human good; 
Thou’lt de—there, by the stormy sea— 
Thy duty, as thy husband would. 


The women seek—nor seek in vain— 

A fuller mission, near and far; 

And, e’en on ghastly battle’s plain, 

Show men how brave the women are. 

Shall any of woman’s nerve 

They'll point to thee—the Widow's Light ; 
From thy stern task thou shalt not swerve— 
Light up thy beacon—keep it bright! 


Why She Broke the Engagement. 


“Way didn’t you marry Mr. Winters, Belle? ” 
“T intend to have the last word with the man I marry. Mr. 
Winters, you know, is a chemist, and always has a retort.” 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


An Ideal Husband, as she is wrote by Mr. Oscar Wilde, is a 
thief, and although this particular gentleman repents in due form, 
he continues his peculations to the end of the play—that is in the 
matter of dialogue. But perhaps the author should be blamed for 
this. Only nob dy thinks of blaming Oscar Wilde for such things. 
He does it so very cleverly. It is a gift not to be despised. In fact 
I wouldn’t mind stealing something myself. 

Sir Robert Chiltern, the ’ero, is a gentleman of high political 
position, and the possessor of much sordid dross which has been 
acquired in a very sordid manner. He has also @ virtuous wife— 
Oscar Wilde is nothing if not unconventional; and I will take 
this opportunity of making up a little Wilde proverb myself. “A 
virtuous woman is an uncut diamond.” Yes, rather neat, isn’t it ? 
Especially as a non-virtuous woman is generally cut, which is 
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rather rough. I could go on like this for hours. 

f turess with the usual incriminating docu- 

nents, and Sir Robert Chiltern’s political career doesn’t look at all 

Jobbish: in fact, he has serious thoughts of applying for the 

‘hiltern Hundreds. But the fatal letter is secured, and Richard— 
mean Robert—is himself again. The virtuous wife realises that 


. fault suppres ed is half redres ed (I made that up myself, COO), 
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and ail ends nappy 


[r. Lewis Waller did very we us Sir Robert, and Julia Neilson 
Terryvfi Maud tt and Charles Hawtr corm- 
plete ent bill. Atthe close of the piece Mr scar Wilde 
came f i and addressed sor f his us lever impertinen 
to tne aud ice He Vas not, nov ver, SMOxKINgG, 4nd he far as I 
ild see. refrained from spitting on the stage. 
I 
It was rough luck on Mr. George Alexander that the failure that 
must come t every manager, s yner or later, should nave arrived 


costume”’ play. For, in a costume play, 


vhen he produced a 
provided by the management; in a 


mark ju, tne dresse a 


; : eS) 5 : a 
nodern pi the actors provide their own. And you may guess 
that the dresses for a piay at such @ theatre are not to be bought 
fora mere song, nor even a budget of songs—not to say a dozen 


ianoforte ‘* pieces,” or a | 
exercise. 

For Guy Domville, I regret to say it, must be written down a 
failure. Yes, in spite of the “letting down lightly”’ process 
which the critics thought necessary to administer to it because 
Mr. Henry James, a clever novelist, has condescended once again 
to write for the stage. Guy Domville is all about nothing. It is 
a beautifully-written essay, proving that a novelist need not 
necessarily have the slightest idea of how to develop—lI beg the 

literary ’’ critic’s pardon, I mean deteriorate—into a dramatist. 

But, weak as the play is, there was no reason for the audience to 
kick the unfortunate playwright downstairs. They might have 
lissembled their love. They might certainly have dissembled their 
bad manners. There was no need for them to applaud—there was 
equally no reason for them to do their best to prove themselves 
near relatives—not many times removed—to the brute beasts. Had 
[I been the manager, though, they would have been removed from 
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tach’s fugue. Nor even a Czerny’s 
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the theatre All this, however, is by the way. 

Foy thing, at any rate, Mr. James deserves our most cordial 

i ri 68 nad tne ¢ lrage to write a play with absolutely 
hing f the ew et 3 which strive to prov tnat 
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r ! t made in Heaven, but are most distinctlv 

n ted in @ pla e where there is no frost: n tning trying to 
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é€ are a great deal better than they ought to be. For that. Mr 
James should have a pedestal all to himself. If he thinks any- 
‘ P —_—— 4 - : " P . ‘* aa 
hing of my suggestion I know of one in an excellent stace of 
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preservation that is “ for sale, cheap,” at a certain old curiosity 
shop within my Ken. : 

Guy Domville is a tutor in an old Roman Catholie family. There 
is nothing very remarkable in that. He intends going to the Con- 
tinent to take his final vows as a priest. There is nothing very 
remarkable in that. His pupil's mother hardly disguises her love 
for him. There is certainly nothing remarkable in that, for George 
Alexander plays the part. Many young ladies of my acquaintar ce 
confess to a similar complaint. Tnen there comes to him a message 
that a distant kinsman is dead, that he is the heir to the property, 
and that it rests with him to prevent the extinction of an ancien: 
and honourable name. There is nothing very remarkable in th at. 
Ask George R. Sims, Paul Merritt, or any melodramatist we rt hy of 
his salt—or any other condiment that you may prefer. _ 

then Guy Domville goes to Le ndon—as many a young man just 

me into money has done before. I did it myself when my “wo 
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This, also, is not very unconventional. But there is a flaw in the 
even current of events. He is engaged to be married. Now, this 
should not have happened until after he has dissipated his inheri- 
tance. One then generally leads to the altar some blushing damsel 
of forty-five who has been in the fish profession. His fiancée is the 
daughter of the aforesaid distant kinsman. The distant kinsman’s 
daughter is chiefly remarkable for a dress that would make the 
average young engaged man consider whether the unpleasantness 
of having his letters—crosses and all—read in court would not be 
better than spending the remainder of his days in the company of 
a lady whose ideas on personal decoration have been stunted in 
their growth and got gnarled. Shortly afterwards Guy pretends to 
be druvk—why pretend, when that dress provides so legitimate an 
excuse for the real thing? It was splendidly done, though, and was 
rapturously applauded. 

Then the young lady of the dress lets us know that she loves 
somebody else. So Guy goes back to the dear old village—all 
villages are dear and old, so are their comestibles—and he is half 
inclined to make it up with his pupil’s mother, when he finds out 
that this lady is beloved by a friend of his. Poor Guy is really 
very unfortunate. So he retires gracefully from the field and 
starts off for the Continent and monkish vows. That’s all. 

The play is superbly mounted and magnificently acted. 1) 
Alexander surpassed himself. Miss Marion Terry was delightful, 
Mr. Herbert Waring as incisive and impressive as ever. 





Added to the fine programme at the Empireis the French chanteuse, 
Mdlle. Méalys This lady has a better voice than the average café- 
chantant singer from Franee, but she has less than the average 

Mdlle. Méaly was first seen over here with Mr. 
Fugére Alhambra. The two of them were extremely good. 
| c aA Fi ‘ks JT) Ing— r ¢ Jn pan Jii 
Mam’zelle Méaly, 
+ 
You are really 
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a very good deal nicer. For this occasion only you may rhyme the 
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French ‘' Méaly ith the English ‘ really”’ and * Fugére’’ with 
‘‘ were That is, if you area Cockney GOSSAMER. 


Awkward for Brown. 


. THEY were four sweet girls, and they were discussing a male 
thing they all knew. : : 

‘“‘ What charming poems he writes!” said Maud. 

‘** Such soul,” said Clara. 

‘* Such depth of feeling,” said Ethel. 

‘‘ He must have suffered much,” said Georgiana. 

“He said I inspired him,” said Maud, ‘with one, com- 
mencing :— 

‘’Tis not divine Erato meek, 

ask for inspiration, 
etic goddess—But I seek 
Urania’s approbation.” 


lara, °° and it went on:— 
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Urania, say you? as well 
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r peace ™ 
‘I know,’’ broke in Ethel. 
‘‘_____ invoke fierce Mars 
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| ‘‘T write about the stars ! 
Twin stars, with borrowed blue from skies—”’ 

Chorus of four girls: “ Bright as Heaven’s lamps—her eyes!” 

_** dhe wretch!” exclaimed the quartette, after quoting the last 
line in unison. : : 
| And Ethel's brother Jack rushed into a boudoir with, ‘‘ Eth 
ano ; Foen te =< 4 } . 
a here! You know that poem I sneaked off your dressing-table 
~ other cay ? ‘Her Eyes,’ you know! Well, it’s all here, 
ook!” 3 00k ind i it 
en 4 - An he held up a book, bound in green cloth, with the 
authors name in gold, a fac-simile signature, scrawled corner-wise 
on the cover, over the title, ‘“‘ Heart Throbs.”’ 

And four pretty heads clustered round Jack, and read the three 
passionate verses—right down—to 


‘‘ But life returns when opes her eyes.” 


ad at Oscar Brown inspire ” sai 
; — th st Uscar Brown told me I inspired them,” said Maud. 
And me! (a trio) the mean wretch! "’ 
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Danger. 
RoseBery (with simulated delight) :— 


Really this is very bracing, 
Makes one feel so bright and brisk. 
Po ty a-chasing ! 
Sudden gusts of rumour facing! 
Hang it, what’s a little risk ? 
Every pleasure has it’s price. 
Let us brave the winter’s rigours, 
Cutting rash but pretty figures, 
On the very thinnest ice. 


Harcourt (cautiously) :— 


Really, Primrose, I’ve been thinking, 
Is it wise to be so rash ? 
Don’t you think, on asphalte rinking, 
With no danger of our sinking, 
We might cut as fine a dash ? 

I’ve had many doubts of late, 
And those doubts do not diminish ; 
As you say, the ice is thinnish, 

And Iam a man of weight, 


L0SEBERY (imploringly) :— 


O, my Harcourt, would you leave me ? 
Prithee do not loose your hand, 
For to lose you would so grieve me; 
If my legs do not deceive me, 
Here alone I could not stand. 
Both the country and the town, 
Would break into hearty laughter, 
If they saw the Premier, after 
All his boasting, sitting down. 


Harcourt (condescendingly) : 


As you’re now a special pleader— 
Gracious goodness, how it blows! 
I may say I’m no seceder, 
But if I’m to guide my leader 
I must choose the way he goes. 
Not for love, or place, or pelf. 
May a man of my condition 
Risk his popular position, 
Play old Harry with himself ? 


RosEBery (humbly) :— 


Take me, guide me, I am willing, 
Only pull me safely through. 
This uncertainty is killing, 
Such a “ situation thrilling.” 
From a “ stell” I like to view. 
Therefore, Harcourt, I give in. 
Being now ‘neath your protection, 
Hope the way of your selection 
Prove to be the way to win. 


(The ice cracks. Both stand staring at fissure at their feet.) 


Harcourt (with determination) : 


Listen now to my instruction, 
You've a minute left to think. 
You can see by mere deduction 
That before you lies destruction ; 
You are standing on the brink. 
Ambition’s proved a spiteful elf! 
To proceed, I’m far too knowing, 
Iam, therefore, homeward going. 
You, of course, will please yourself. 


( Disengages his hand and skates off. Rosebery sits down.) 


Harcourt (soliloquises ) :- 


Poor young man! Ah, vain ambition! 
‘* Ringing cheers "’ oft ring one's knell. 
What one wants is nerve, volition, 
Intentions will not win position, 
They but pave the way tc-—well, 
Anyway /’m coming—on. 
Maybe sooner, maybe later, 
Providence approves a waiter— 


ke is he iT l) Ah ! the poor young man ha ony 
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Leaves. 
TO BE LEFT—OR GATHERED. 


I am not an admirer of American fiction at any time—that is, 
the fiction of the general latter-day style. I am not averse to a 
little Mark Twain, and a dose of Bret Harte is an excellent pick- 
me-up at times, but the average American writer, who usually 
writes detective stories, is generally vulgar and invariably dull in 
style. Everything is costly. Plush is always “rich”; the lady's 
boudoir even is “ elegantly ” attired, and Carrie, the heroine (called 
Cad for short), is “‘ a beautiful blonde.” 

‘“‘ Mirian v. Milton,” by James J. Kane (Birchall), is the master- 
piece of a member of the United States Navy. This is an extra, 
very extra, ordinary story. There is something of novelty in the 

lot, which has for its basis an interchange of souls between a 
aes and sister who are enjoying a pleasant ten minutes together 
at the bottom of a lake. Life is granted to them upon this con- 
dition of this change, with the proviso that they must never meet 
again, and that they are only called by their second Christian 
names. This latter detail is quite unnecessary and somewhat 
irritating to the reader, who cannot help thinking of the old 
wheeze, ‘‘ Call me anything you like, so long as you don’t call me 
too late for dinner.’’ There is a weary record of the American war, 
much transpontine melodrama, and, after a little more convenient 
drowning, the ‘‘ swop”’ is accomplished once more, and so the end. 

This book is a clever one. We have the author’s assurance of 
this fact, and evidence in the shape of testimonials is thoughtfully 
provided. Here is the style :—‘‘ Your book has a great many pages 
in it.—Exiruvu N. Scrocains, President of the Kindergarten of 
Osawatomie.” ‘Since wrestling with your story my biceps have 
increased three inches.— Yours truly, A VETERINARY SURGEON.” 

“ At the Gate of Samaria,” by W. J. Locke (Heinemann). Very 
good. Style polished, characters well drawn, and the book a great 
deal too long. The story shows us that marriage is a failure—a 
fact of which some of us have been aware for a long time. The 
author has told his tale well, and in a dull hour “ At the Gate of 
Samaria” will come as a good Samaritan. 

“ When the Sea Gives Up Its Dead ” Mrs. George Corbett’s book 
of that name will be appreciated--but not until then. This is 
described as a ‘thrilling detective story,’’ but, although I strove 
long and conscientiously, no thrills came to me. The tale does not 
start upon a very thrilling basis, especially as the plot has already 
done yeoman service on a thousand occasions. Thus: Trusted 
clerk. Villain. Stolen gems. In trusted clerk’s pocket. Penal 
servitude. Retribution. Marriage. Death of the reader. 

The whole story might end at the third chapter if the amateur 
detectives who are conducting the case would condescend to call in 
the police. But no! alone they will accomplish the task. All 
of which is rather hard on Harley Riddell, the trusted clerk, whois 
breaking oakum and picking stones somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Portland, while they are trying to unriddle the plot. I 
hope, if Mrs. Corbett sees fit to chasten her fellow creatures with 
any more “ thrilling’ detective stories, that she will call in the 
police, otherwise I shall certainly do so myself. 

A bright and clever little volume is ‘“‘ Two on a Tour,” by Mostyn 
T. Pigott (Simpkin Marshall). There is a delicate and refined 
humour in Mr. Pigott’s work which is very welcome. Nowadays 
the only things that are not new are our eggs. We have new 
women, new journalism, and new humour, and none of them are 
much improvement upon the old. But “ Twoona Tour” is not 
‘new,’ although it has no lack of originality. The book is made 
up of short stories and sketches which originally appeared in “‘ The 
Isis,” and some of the University character studies will be read 
with interest by ’Varsity men, and, indeed, men in general. 

THe HauGuty CuLtTurRE-Ist. 


Not so Hard the Next Time! 


(Overheard in the street of a garrison town.) 


Mary Jane.—‘‘ Why does yer saloot that there chalky-faced 
young cove ?” 

Tommy Atkins.—‘‘ I ’ave to, ’cos ’es one of our horcifers !” 

Mary Jane.—-** Nice horcifers you must ’ave! The chap wisits 
my people, an’ I slapped ’is jor the other night ’cos he tried to kiss 
me! That’s the saloot I gave ’im!” 

_ Tommy Atkins (suspiciously).—* Will yer slap ’is jor the next 
time ’e tries it hon ?” . 
Mary Jane (coquettishly).— Maybe I will or maybe I won't. 
But I mightn’t slap it so’ard now that I know he’s a real horcifer!”” 
_(Poor Tommy is now madly jealous, and regrets that the restric- 
ea of martial discipline, and the fear of a court-martial, prevent 
Lum from versonally, yperat na onh offi er’ s ‘6 a0r.’’ } 
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(1) ——But, scarcely had Lady Imogene set foot within the (2) ——With panting breath and hands torn and bleeding, our 
corridor, when a shrill shriek of horror burst from her pallid lips. hero swarmed up the dizzy face of the unclimbable cliff. Another 
For jthere—sternly confronting her—with threatening mien and 
awful aspect, stood the ghostly form of her ninth husband, the 
Pirate Chief! 


moment, and death would be once more foiled! But chancing to 


raise his eyes, he encountered the grinning features of Black Jake, 


who, with fiendish deliberation and a razor-like blade was sawing 


_ 
(To be continued in owr next.) the cord in twain ! 











(To be continued in our next.) 
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3) ——‘‘ Scorned?” hissed Viscount Baddenuff as Gwendoline (4) ——‘ Ruffians! ” he cried proudly,—*‘ an English boy fears not 
recoiled from him with loathing. ‘Then no longer shall the to die for honour, home, and uty!’ And seizing the flaming 
shameful secret be concealed! Learn, proud beauty, that you are torch from the grasp of the saintly Evangaline, he chucked it sla 
not your mother’s child! She is your step-auut !—and your into the midst of the seven thousand 
father is—ha, ha!—your haughty father is ye 


ive hundred tons of loose 
gunpowder ! !! 
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YES. 
The good old days were indeed stirring times. 


Fun Week by Week. 


Thursday, January 83rd.—To the Academy. Exhibition of 
Works by Deceased British Artists and the Old Masters”and the 
New Masters. 

y; The most striking perhaps of the new school is that by Deucie, 
and called ‘‘ Anacreon.”’ 

Of all men Anacreon is said to have been the most intemperate 
and the most lascivious. It is from him that we get the question, 
““ Which is the better—wine or women?” He said, “ Both,’ and 
he had his fill. 

Debauched as he was, he lived to eighty-five, and was the author 
of some of the sweetest and most elegant poetry. 

Deucie shows Anacreon an old old man, worn by time and dissi- 
ation. Life has no longer any pleasures for him. On his knee 
8 a golden-haired girl. In his hand is a grape with which he 
chokes himself. 

Friday, January 4th.—If anyone were to ask me (and they often 
do) which is the best show to go to in the evening, I should unhesi- 
tatingly say Daly’s Theatre. There they give you two exquisite 
little operas. 

Bastien and Bastienne was composed by Mozart at the age of 12, 
and so beautiful is the music, so clever and workmanlike, and so 
pure and simple, that it might have been written by the genius at 
the age of 50, when he had mastered his art, grown disgusted with 
the hollowness of the world, and returned to the innocence of his 
childhood. 

No one is more fond of music than I (as one may suppose who 
knows that I attended the opera four-and-sixty times out of a 
possible seventy-six), and few, I dare say, are less appreciative 
of music on the first time of hearing, but I followed Mozart here 
in Bastien not only with consummate delight but with, I believe, 
an absolute and perfect understanding. 

Humperdinck, whose overture to Hansel and Gretel I extolled in 
this column some few weeks back, is more ambitious in his opera of 
that name, which is also to be heard just now at Daly’s. 

Hansel and Gretel are our old friends, ‘“* The Babes in the Wood,”’ 
set, undoubtedly, to the very best music that they have ever been 
set t6. The music is worthy a far finer theme. If ever I were to 
writé an opera I should, being a lazy fellow, scamp my work, I’m 
afraid, if 1 knew that Humperdinck was going to music it. I 
should feel sure that he would pull through with the worst of 
libretfos—not that the rendering of “ Adelheid Welter” into 
English by Constance Bache is the worst of librettos by any 
means. On the contrary, she is often very happy and charming. 

“The Glories of Ach,” by Mr. Benjamin Toode, may be glorious 
enough, but I don’t know what they are, not having read ’em, A 
German lady friend of mine has, though, and when 1 asked her 
what she thought of the book, she said “Ach!" I don’t know 
what she meant. 

Monday, January 7th.—Ah! now I went to a show “as is a show, 
and no mistake.”’ 


What is the most pleasurable of pastimes? Surely, skating. 
But not skating on thin ice, with some fear of being immersed at 
any moment, and perhaps being ‘“drownded.” Nor skating over 
rucks, and lumps, and creviees, no; but skating on & purely even 
surface with the newest and most perfected skate. Such is obtain- 
able now at Niagara Hall, which is bound to become as popular as— 
Ol ia, Say. ? 

Won't go ae figures or anything of that sort—so uninteresting 
—but will just tell you that it is real nice, I mean real ice, covering 
an area of ten thousand (dear me, figures!) square feet, that it is 
surrounded by the old panorama of “ Niagara in Winter.” to lend 
enchantment and deception to the thing, and that thee are 
three shillings in the morning, five in the-afternoon, and t in 
the evening; so at all times you will have it select. #F 

Tuesday, January 8th.—Another advance of women. Ladies 
clubs are growing. And why not ? If men have clubs, why shouldn’t 
women? What is more natural than that women should meet at 
a common house and talk scandal over their tea? 

‘The Tea and Shopping Club,” of Regent Street, has proved SO 
successful that it is promoted to ‘“‘ The Ladies’ Country Club,” and 
installed itself in Hanover Square. The rooms are most recherché, 
befitting quite the fashionable women who are members. Quite 
grand folk are members. For instance, Lady Georgina Douglas, 
Lady Jane Taylor, the Honourable Mrs. Henry Wenesch, the 
Honourable Helen Henniker, Lady William Lennox, the Dowager 
Lady Napier of Magdala, the Honourable Mrs. Harbord Harbord, 
the Honourable Mrs. Cotton (who seems quite to have taken to the 
club), the Honourable Mary Henniker, the Begum Ahmadel, etc.., 
and many other ladies well known in society. These names I have 
taken haphazard. It is quite a swell affair. The entrance fee is 
only ten shilllings, and the subscription only twenty shillings. _ 

The club has been formed for the convenience of ladies visiting 
the West End of London for shopping and other purposes. It is 
governed by a committee elected by the members. No lectures 
or debates will be held in connection with it, and its object is not 
the advancement of any political or social schemes, etc. Good! 

By the way, men are admitted as visitors. They will pro- 
bably be met by Miss Isabella Taylor, the secretary, I believe. 
Let me point her out to you. She is General Taylor’s daughter, 
and divinely tall and divinely beautiful. You must see her. But 
how? How are you to if you have no lady friends who are 
members? Pretend that you have. Askif Mrs. Smith is in, and 
this,is what is likely to happen :— 

‘‘Mrs. Smith?” inquires Miss Taylor. 

** Yes, please.” 

‘* James,” called Miss Taylor to a boy in buttons, “just run and 
ask Mrs. Smith if she will see—er és 

‘Mr. Jones.” 

‘Mr. Jones.” 

‘‘Thank you.” 

Exit the boy in buttons, leaving the male visitor with Mise 
Taylor. 

Five minutes elapse—spent with Miss Taylor. 

Enter Mrs. Smith. 

“Mr. Jones?” 

‘“*T beg your pardon—Mrs. Smith?” 

‘Yes; should I know you? ”’ 

“I think not. I must apologise. It is my aunt, Mrs. John 
Smith, that I am asking for, 

Exit Mrs. Smitb. 

Exit Mr. Jones. 

Manet Miss Taylor. 

Enter Mr. Brown. 

Miss Taylor (aside): ‘‘ Dear me! here’s another.” 

Same business. 

Curtain. 

Sort of mansural ball in the evening, to which Mr. Gilbert Oliver 
(the proprietor) asked me. 


The Battle of the Stamps. 


Mr. J. W. Parmer, of 281, Strand, is famous as the author of 
the seventh clause of the Post Office Protection Act of 1884. 
Efforts are being made to repeal this clause, but Mr. Palmer’s 
recommendation to its assailants is ‘‘ Claws off.”’ 





Apropos. 
The proper month in which to give the London County Council 
Progressives the order to progress out of the way—March. 


Met Edward Terry in the Strand. ‘So you're going to be an 
Innocent abroad,”’ said I. ‘ Yes,’ said he; and then said I “‘ Glad 
to see you anything—at home in the Strand.” 
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Doctor Johnson in London. 
By BoswEetxt Upeto-DatTE. 
(Continued.) 


DuRinG the march past, or rather the shamble past, of that 
detachment of the Great Demonstration which had aroused my 
friend’s indignation, we had backed up into one of the streets 
leading to the Strand. The Illustrious Lexicographer, though 
possessed of a lofty moral fearlessness that could be equalled 
few and——— (however, it’s no use trying to finish the sentence ay : 
wish to, for, if I do so, that nagging editor of mine will only attack 
me again in a footnote)—was not so conspicuous for physical 
courage. So he kept me well in front of as much of him as I could 
cover. When all the People had passed—the first and last man, 
by-the-bye, each flourished a blood-red banner, inscribed on one 
side, ‘‘ DoWN WITH THE CLASSES,’’ and, on the reverse, ‘‘ Down 
WITH THE PoLicE’’—I proposed to my learned friend that we 
should go in an omnibus to Hyde Park and witness the Great 
Demonstration in all its majesty. ‘‘An omnibus, Mr. Boswell?” 
said the Doctor (who, I noticed, did not verbally acquiesce in my 
proposal) ; ‘‘I am really at a loss te understand what new and 
uncomfortable equipage that is, unless you are referring to those 
huge and dangerous vehicles (suggestive of a travelling circus van) 
which nearly knocked me down when in the vicinity of that scan- 
dalous Griffin erection, which has so shamelessly displaced the 
venerable City Gate.” I explained to him that those were omni- 
buses, and that if we travelled by one of them we should only be 
charged a trifling sum that was, I added with slight emphasis, 
within the reach of the most parsimonious. ‘ Well, sir,’’ replied 
the Doctor, with that delicate wit which made his companionship 
so delightful, ‘‘ I rejoice that this economical mode of travelling will 
make so small a demand on your resources. It is alwaysa pleasure 
to me to know that any necessary practical conditions imposed 
upon a friend of mine, happen to adapt themselves to his ineradicable 
instincts and normal habits. It also affords me a peculiar satisfac- 
tion to remind you, Mr. Boswell,” continued the Doctor, with decision 
and some accession of stateliness, ‘‘ that my personal views on the 
sordid subject of pecuniary disbursement which were distinctly enun- 
ciated on a recent occasion remain absolutely unimpaired.’ The 
mingled wit, penetration, and dignity exhibited by the commanding 
genius at my side so overawed and impressed me that I again meek] 
accepted the situation. We then gravely ascended to the Sosa. 
As several ’buses full inside and out passed in front of us, I took 
the opportunity to mention to the Doctor that omnibuses did not 
stop for male passengers, and so people of that unimportant sex 
gorenes the vehicles, and made a jump at the conductor’s foot- 

oard, which they sometimes succeeded in reaching (if young and 
active). A good practical illustration of this running arrangement 
was presented to him at the moment by a short-winded, corpulent, 
and violently gesticulating man who was splashing along in the dirty 
road in a desperate but futile endeavour to come up with a ‘‘ Kemdin 
Town” 'bus, the conductor of which, being engaged in the romantic 
but unofficial occupation of ogling a young woman inside (the only 
passenger just then), was naturally prevented for the time being 
from giving any attention to his commonplace duties. ‘‘ And do 
you presume to imagine, sir,” said the Doctor, testily, ‘“ that I am 
going to be treated like a running footman, and provide an absurd 
exhibition for the gaping crowd of common people?” I, however, 
told him that the speed was sometimes reduced, and that instances 
(very rare, it is true) had been recorded when the omnibus had 
even been stopped for a male passenger. ‘‘ Very good, sir,”’ retorted 
the Doctor; ‘“‘there will be other equally surprising instances 
recorded if I ever trust myself to one of these clumsy and incon- 
venient inventions—an improbable contingency, Mr. Boswell.” I 
am sorry to say that my revered friend had been decidedly snappy 
and not at all companionable with me for some time past, and so I 
‘was rather glad when a ’bus with a little room in it came up. As 
it slackened for us, I clambered on to the step and stretched out 
my hand to help hoist the portly Doctor on to it, but, to my astonish- 
ment and dismay, he declined to leave the foot-pavement. As the 
impatient conductor had his hand on the gong, uncertain whether 
to strike it or not, the Great Lexicographer addressed me as follows: 
‘‘ Mr. Boswell, I shall never be insensible to the effect which your 
unbroken companionship for a certain period of time invariably has 
on me. But I have suddenly remembered a pressing engagement 
at the publishers in connection with my new Slang Dictionary. 
Good day.” After delivering this friendly farewell address (which 
he did with an appearance of haste, inconsistent with his usual 
cast-iron deliberation), the Doctor hurried up a bye street, and I 
eagerly strained my eyes to see the last of the Great Man. While 
still standing on the foot-board, a sudden increase in the speed of 
the bus jerked me on to the lap of a grim-looking dame sitting 
close to the door, the collision causing my hat and wig to fall off 


HUN. 39 


amidst the ill-bred titters of the passengers and a guffaw from 
the coarse-minded conductor. I do not know where my esteemed 
friend disappeared to, and I have not seen his noble form again. 
I trust, however, that on some future occasion I shall enjoy the 
high piri 7 of the Illustrious Lexicographer’s society and henk 
companionship. 
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OUR CONTEMPO-RAREE SHOW. 
No. 2.—LE SAGE DE FLEET STREET. 


TuIs is the wise man of Fleet Street—known to mortals as Mr. 
Le Sage—the potent magician, who, from the centre of his magic 
circle (of all the abilities), wields the enchanter’s wand which makes 
‘the largest circulation in the world.’’ Armed with the crystal 
globe of insight, the magic mirror of prescience, the crucible and 
brazier of knowledge and experience, and possessed (as a ‘‘ familiar’’) 
of the Demon of Hard Work, he weaves his potent and resistless 
spells. 

Sir Edward Lawson, the editor of the Daily Telegraph, is a “live 
editor,”’ and in nothing does he show his vitality more than in the 
selection of the right man for the right place, and in giving him a 
free hand. Consequently Mr. Le Sage, as manager-editor, Tes not 
only a free hand but a full hand too, and Sir Edward’s wisdom is 
justified of its children. 

Mr. Le Sage has completed two-thirds of a-half-century’s service 
on his paper in many fields—battle and otherwise. Tales of quaint 
adventure, of journalistic smartness, and diamond cut diamond- 
of hairbreadth ’scapes even, come freely from his well-filled store. 
His stories of the Siege of Paris are particularly stirring. He was 
posted in that city during the reign of the Commune sal witnessed 
the entry of the Germans; stealing, upon the latter occasion, a 
telegraphic march upon the Times and the rest of his rivals. He 
‘‘did"’ the first account of the finding of Livingstone by Stanley, 
and took an active part in the arrangement with the New York 
Herald to “ share ’’ Stanley in his trip Across the Dark Continent. 
3ut all this is nothing to what Mr. Le Sage does (practically) all 
day long every day in the Palatial edifice which the casual way- 
farer obtains awe-inspiring glimpses of when he takes “a walk "’ 
down Fleet Street. 


Taking Advantage of a Weakness. 


Mamma.—* John, you know how fond Clara is of onions ? ” 
Papa.—*' Yes, my dear.” 
Mamma.—* Well, send us down a peck of good strong ones. 


g Sappypate is coming to-night.” 
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A Brand New Woman. 


S1sTER bids me cut my hair. 
Each golden tress must disappear, 
For nothing fetching, nothing fair 
Must spoil my Lady Pioneer. 
My little tootsies (number threes) 
Must carry boots colossal— 
I’ve got to pioneer these shes, 
And look like any fossil. 


My harpsichord and Byron, too, 
Must share the common fate, 
While physiology must do 
To all my longings sate. 
Blue spectacles, or grey at least, 
Must hide my hazel eyes, 
On which poor Charlie used to feast— 
Those gloves !—oogh ! what a size ! 
For I’m a Lady Pioneer, 
With latchkey, bowler, cigarette 5 
The Sex is trampled on I hear, 
So I must needs rebel—but yet 
I am a little sorry though, 
To leave off stays and things, 
I did like looking pretty so ! 
And, Oh! engagement rings! 
I'd quite forgotten them; but, No! 
I must not wear one now ; 
They’re emblems of our slavery, so 
My sisters all avow.: 


So"I’m a (sob) Lady (sob) Pioneer, 
With latchkey (sob), bowler, cigarette ! 














ART A LA PAN-CAKE. (Boo Hoo!) 
Viscount Stone Fitz-Broke.—“‘I want a fiver on that ring, Mr. Doctor.—* Well, Johnny, I see you're well again. You took 


Aminadab.”’ 

Mr, Aminadab (examining the bauble).—‘*Spuris! Advansh yer 
ten bob on the gold, my lord. Now, I’m open to a deal. This is 
the night of the ball of the London Avuncular Association. My 
wife an’ daughter, found ’em, wantsh to cut a dash. So, my 
lords, hif yer likes to come an’ dansh with the two ladies, an’ ’low 

erself to introduced all over the shop as Viscount So-and-So, 

lesht hif I don’t lend yer the fiver to-morrow, even though I 
’spects I'll never see it again! Just fork hout the ticket hof yer 


those pills I left you like a little man, didn’t you?” 

Johnny.—* Yes, Doctor. I took ’em out o’ Aunt Minnie’s hand, 
and when she wasn’t lookin’ I fed ’em to her little dog—an’ he died 
last night!” 


A Necessary Query. 


She.—* Mrs. Knagwell does wear the breeches! ”’ 
He.—“*Hum! Do you mean in a literal or figurative sense ? 


dressh soot an’ I'll “ yer it, an’ yer can change togs hin my 
private room, an’ I'll fit yer hout with a Brummagen watch an’ 
chain an’ shtuds!” 

(And the aristocratic though impecunious peer, much to his dis- 
comfort, is forced to go through the ordeal, with the result that Mrs. 
and Miss Aminadab are now in the seventh heaven while boasting 
about their acquaintance with the nobility.) 


Unsolicited Testimonial. 


Birson’s Brown Beetle Poison. 

Dear Sir,—This is an entirely unsolicited testimonial. Ten years 
ago I first tried your Brown Beetle Powder. Since then I have 
used no other. I find it very efficacious for the complexion. 

Yours, P. CoLERADO, 


Does the lady affect a rational bicycle costume, or does she 
tyrannise over her husband ?”’ 

She.—‘I intend simply to convey the idea that she makes poor 
Mr. Knagwell’s life a misery !”’ 


The Sincerest Flattery. 


Cook.—‘‘ That there parlour maid hin No. 15 she do give ’erself 
hairs! She copies ’er young lady hin heverythink! ” 

Housemaid,—“ An’ himitatin’ rubbish when done, poor thing! 
Wots the people hin No. 15 but wulgar trade folks as is retired ? 
Has for me, has as served hin the ’ighest fam’lies hof the land, if I 
copied hanybody it would be a real duchess! Nothink like a’ goin’ 


hin for a tip-top standard for to himitate when yer is habout it!” 








PROMOTE DIGESTION 


Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘‘ HOVIS,” or? 
what is supplied as ‘‘HOVIS” is not satisfactory, pleas 
write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed) t 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 







BUM 


o 
/3 Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of ‘Hovis 
G ) do so for their own profit. BEWARE! 
All communications conc rnina Advertising in “ Fun" should be addressed to Advertisement VV inager, Mr. F. FREEMAN, 
Printed by 7 RATIVE Parntine Society Lrir r reet, r Brid , 
Li lu re ‘ew bridge Street, LL, lon. E.C., and publis i Dy the Proprietor, H. J. Branpon, at Boswe ousre 
Bolt Court, and st 58, | leet Street. in the City of | : Apa h.~ fay aa of sane pong r, H. J. Brant , at Boswell House 
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Dr. Johnson in London. 
By Boswetut Up-tro-DAtTE. 


THAT sensible and public-spirited majority of the British people 
which takes Fun in regularly (and here be it noted that Fun never 
takes his readers in) will remember that I was suddenly separated 
from the Great Lexicographer. For some time I never set eyes 
again on my revered friend, though I was constantly on the look- 
out for him in Fleet Street. But one day, when sauntering along 
Cannon Street, my heart gave a sudden leap, for there, stalking 
majestically about two or three hundred yards ahead of me, and 
apparently rapt in thought (he was also wrapped in a Scotch plaid), 
was the Illustrious Scholar. I instantly broke into the es 
amble which is my nearest approach to a run (I am elderly an 
rheumatic), and pursued the Doctor. In my eagerness to come up 
with him, I was unfortunate enough to cannon against, and spill 
into the gutter, a rather truculent-looking and strong-voiced City 
Arab. I apologised politely (for I pride myself on my old-fashioned 
courtesy), but my expression of regret was badly received, and the 
following dreadful language was bawled after me: ‘‘ Now then, yer 
stoopid old owl, where are yer a-coming to? I’ve ’arf a mind to 
fetch yer a bally crack on the ’ed!” I am of a forgiving 
and peaceable disposition, and so thought it safest to ignore the 
abuse and to hurry on. In another moment I reached the doctor, 
and was grasping his hand with cordial energy when he gave a short 
shout and hurled out some words that I am sure are omitted in the 
expurgated edition of his famous dictionary. It turned out that I 
had grasped the gouty hand, and this act wrung from him the 
remonstrance referred to. When he turned round and saw me, he 
gave a little groan (no doubt a twinge from his hand was the cause), 
‘Dr. Johnson,” I said, ‘‘I am happy and fortunate in meeting you 
again.’ ‘Mr. Boswell,’ he replied, with that delicate tact which 
he always displayed at the right moment, ‘I considerably regretted 
that pressing business exigencies necessitated my leaving you so 
suddenly on a recent occasion. But a habit of forgetfulness I am 
afflicted with (and which I fear is incurable) sometimes compels 
me to take sudden and decisive steps (as on the occasion referred 
to) to ensure my properly fulfilling engagements which, owing to 
the diversion afforded by pleasant companionship, are nearly over- 
looked.” This kindly address emboldened me to crave the honour 
of the doctor’s society on a visit to the Crystal Palace that day. 
“Sir,” he replied, ‘‘ where and what is this palace—the name is 
not familiar tome?” ‘‘ The Crystal Palace, Dr. Johnson,” I ex- 
plained, ‘‘is a vast tage 9 glass and iron, about eight miles from 
here, and it contains much that is valuable in connection with the 
arts and sciences. There are also many refreshment counters, 
which are not administered on teetotal lines.’”’ ‘‘ Well, Sir,” said 
my Distinguished Friend, with mild condescension, ‘ I will consent 
to do so as the place is clearly an attractive one; I may also say 
that the enlargement of my experiences in every legitimate wa 
has been one of the prominent guiding principles of my long and, 
I trust,’’ he added gravely, ‘‘ useful life. Pray how is this Temple 
of the Muses and of Bacchus reached? Do we travel by coach, or 


in one of those lumbering conveyances that so nearly knocked me 
‘ : £ . , “ ‘ | 






























replied, ‘‘No, Dr. Johnson, the Palace is reached by railway in 
twenty minutes.’’ There was an ominous pause for a moment, 
and I wished I had broken the matter more gradually. ‘ Mr. 
Boswell,” said the Doctor, with forced calmness, ‘‘I am up to 
the present time willing to believe that you have no deliberate 
intention of presuming on my forbearance, but I must inform 
you that your levity is at once inexcusable, and futile. To 
talk of travelling eight miles in twenty minutes is to scoff at my 
intelligence and information; and what you mean by the introduc- 
tion of the word ‘railway’ I am at a loss to conceive. My carefully 
revised Lexicon contains no such word. Consequently no such word 
exists in the English language. You will oblige me by being more 
circumspect in your answers.” I cowered a little at the Doctor's 
severity, but, with extreme deference, gradually acquainted him 
with the facts, and the Doctor (like all great men) being, after an 
exhibition of moderate obstinacy, open to conviction, gave at last 
a certain guarded yah e ve of the new invention. He even went so 
far as to express a dignified curiosity on the subject and to consent 
to travel to the Palace in this way, provided that the rate attained 
was not dangerous. As I was unhesitatingly able to assure him 
that the normal speed of trains to the Crystal Palace could not 
possibly alarm the most timid, the Doctor was satisfied. We then 
proceeded to walk over to London Bridge Station. 


(Zo be continued.) 


Geography in the Nursery. 
ALNWICK, pronounced An’nik. 


There was a mechalnwick at Alnwick, 
Who put on a scow! so Satalnwick, 
When his master said, “ Jack, 
I will give you the sack,” 
That his master fell dead in a palnwick ! 
PesTH, pronounced Jest. 
There was a young lady of Pesth, 
Who, distresth, had unresth in her bresth, 
Yea, and horrid alarms, 
‘Cos no youth by her charms 
Was impresth, though she dreasth in her besth. 


SEVRES, pronounced Saver. 
There was a smart scholar from Sevres, 
Who said, ‘‘ If the Star man spells ‘ flavour’ 
Without any ‘u,’ 
Why, I do so, too, 
For as ‘ flevres,’ with me it finds “ fevres!”’ 


Teiry, pronounced 7%’vee. 
There came a young masher from Teify, 
And I’m taking my blimed affideify 
That he learned cockney wyes, 
In a kipple of dyes, 
So well as to call gravy griefy ! 
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FUN. 


A MILLIONAIRE’S HEIR—HIS MORNING EXERCISE. 














































































































(2) He is immediately followed by two footmen, carrying a 
(1) At 11 a.m. punctually (if the morning is bright and sunny) perambulator, which they deposit carefully on the pavement. 


the butler opens the front door. 






















































































(3) Then a “buttons” appears on the scene, with a feather 
beush ; be gives the perambulator a final dusting. 
This is over and beyond the thorough cleaning it has 
already received within doors. 


(4) The under-nurse comes next, carrying in her hands luxurious 
wraps aud cushions and other infantine necessaries. 
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(5) Then the head nurse with r#m INFANT maiesti 
down the steps, the synosu 
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“King Arthur” Rather Out of It. 
“* He jests at Comyns Carr’s New Table Round.’’—Baconspere. 


A BRILLIANT gathering, a brilliant production, a brilliant— 
disappointment. Nota failure, the word is not to be found in the 
Lyceum vocabulary. With such scenery and music, such a com- 

any would have pulled a weaker play through. Irving, Exquisite 

llen, and Forbes Robertson had only to pose in such apparel 

before such scenery to such music to constitute a series of unsur- 

ble tableaux vivants even had they spoken never a word. 

The combination of such master minds as Irving's, Burne-Jones’s, 

Craven’s, Harker’s, and Sullivan’s could not be otherwise than 
glorious. 

And yet there was disappointment. One could not avoid the 
persistent reflection what a perfect triumph the whole thing would 
have been if the “book” had been ona par with the rest. Not 
that it is actually a bad or a weak “book,” but it was palpably 
below the Lyceum standard. One could not help thinking that 
Mr. Comyns Carr had allowed himself to be carried away by the 
rhythmic flow of his blank verse. His dialogue sadly wanted 
chopping. We were surfeited with metaphor, everything was like 
something else, sometimes a flower, a lamp, the sun, but, most 
frequently, a star. In fact, the dialogue was dotted as thickly with 
stars as the American flag. 

Now and then the author nearly “got there.” Had the scene of 
Lancelot and Guinevere’s exposure and the breaking of Arthur’s 
kingly heart been a trifle shorter, the curtain would have gone down 
to an outburst of frenzied enthusiasm. We were wound up, 
eager as greyhounds in the slips, to shout, ‘‘ Bravo, all!’’ but the 
interminable blank verse went on and on, and the situation, great 
as it was, oozed and oozed away. 

And yet at times the book itself was beautiful. A grand idea 
poetically expressed that of England finding her Excalibur “in 
the sea.” So, again, the comparison of the knightly-circled Round 
Table to a heart of oak set in a rim of steel. If the villainy of 
Morgan Le Fay and Mordred is somewhat of a transpontine order, 
if the clowning of Dagonet suggests that the old humour was pretty 
nigh as dismal as the new, there are not altogether wanting gleams 
of fine poetic fancy worthy of the theme and the company. 

Very magnificently everybody played. Mr. Sydney Valentine 
was not to blame because his robe, destitute of the magician’s 
symbols, reminded one rather of the walking-dress of the ladies 
who hailed Macbeth on the dashed heath. Miss Lena Ashwell's 
elocution is very chaste, and her Elaine was a sweet and sympa- 
thetic performance. If Frank Cooper’s Mordred suggested at times 
the Adelphi, it was the fault of the part, not the player. 

Our Ellen was herself at her best, which is the best that can be 
said of the best. She was the Guinevere of Tennyson, although 
she spoke the lines of Carr. Oh! how the part would have suffered 
in weaker hands. The woman’s struggle is so short, she drops like 
& ripe apple into her lover’s hands, betrays that Arthur she professes 
to hold half divine with so shadowy a semblance of resistance to 
the devil. But there stood Guinevere embodied, and if she had at 
times to listen to dreary, weary lengths of blank verse, we had the 
glorious satisfaction of sharing her martyrdom. 

Forbes Robertson, the finest elocutionist among our actors, was 
a knightly Lancelot. Qualified as must be all sympathy with the 
part, whether according to Tennyson, Malory, or Carr, Forbes 
Robertson invested it with dignity, manliness, and a dreamy sad- 
ness of romance. 

As to the Master, certain it is that he is as unselfish as he is 
great, for his part is at its best only the third best in this play. 
He gets only one really great chance, and, cela va sans dire, of that 
he makes the most. It is the scene above mentioned, of his dis- 
covery of the faithlessness of his wife and his friend, and here he 
gives us a superb rendering of the emotion of a knightly soul face 
to face with the suddenly unmasked perfidy of what he had held 
purest and noblest. What a pity the situation was smothered by 
the redundant blank verse ! 

King Arthur is a mediocre play, stage mounted and played like 
An epic, THE Opp Man, 


The Odd Man. 
FAIR PLAY, GENTLEMEN! 


It's all very well for the Daily Telegraph and other papers and 
persons to sneer at the Anti-Gambling League because in assailing 
oue of the greatest curses of our day and nation, the ubiquitous 
mania for gambling, they are trying to pull down from the top. 
When they went for small bookmakers, we were told that the 
Hawk(e) was pouncing on sparrows. Are we now to blame him for 
attacking eagles ? 
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OUR CONTEMPO-RAREE SHOW. 
No. 3.—THE Sir-JOoHN OF BovuvERIE STREET. 


Sir JoHN Rosrnson, the editor and manager of the Daily News, 
is here represented as politely inviting a political spponent to take 
a seat in his operating chair in order that he may mercilessly probe 
the fester of his foolishness, dissect his arguments, cut him to pieces, 
and amputate his irrevalence until he hasn’t a leg to stand upon. 
And the busy, keen-eyed sir-geon of Bouverie Street generally makes 
& business-like, clean, and successful job of it, and without unneces- 
sary pain to the sufferer. Just at present there is a “Sick Man"’ 
upon whom he turns a very threatening eye, indeed. 

Sir John, who advertised for a situation in the first threepenny issue 
of the paper and became its manager with its first issue at a penny, 
has made several journalistic coups since the latter eventful day. 
Everybody who kaows anything (and everybody knows everything 
now-a-days!) knows that he discovered Mr, Archibald Forbes, and 
remembers the wonderful smartness and enterprise which made the 
Daily News accounts of the Franco-Prussian War a marvel for all 
the ages. This will probably remain Sir John’s most noteworthy 
achievement, though the unearthing of the “ Bulgarian Atrocities,” 
so tremendous in its politica] effects, may almost rank beside it, and 
with many another skilful shot, the memory of which rises before the 
mental vision, serves to prove the ready, watchful eye that is 
always at work, and shows how it comes that the paper is so full of 
life and ‘‘ on-the-spot ’’-ness. 


Love’s Desire. 


A vision of pleasure our future shall be, 
As bright as the heavens above, 

Together we'll glide o’er an amorous sea, 
And rest in a haven of love. 

’Mid sunshine and music eternal we'll roam, 
No discord may shadow our day ; 

True hee ever shall reign in our home, 
Provided I have my own way. 


Sportsman at Richmond. 


Messrs. Wattace & Carnp’s Company have been playing 
Lestocq’s Sportsman very briskly at the pretty theatre at Rich- 
mond. Particularly worthy of mention were Mr. Caird’s Harry 
Briscoe, Mr. Wallace’s Dr. Holroyd, and Miss Florence Leeson’s 
Mrs. Briscoe ; but the Ada of Miss Annie Leeson was marked by 
finish that might have made the Lyceum and Théatre Francaise 
squirm with envy, and her exposition of her part won for her a 
round of rapturous applause. 
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“TO BE CONTINUED IN OUR NEXT’—I1,) 


&E THEIR HEROES AND 
RITERS OF THRinuiInc SeRtTALS LEAV 

SITUATIONS IN WHICH INHUMAN W 

Orn, THE EXTREMELY UNPLEASANT 


HeRoInes FRoM WEEK TO WEEK. 



































(6) ——At that moment, the car of the balloon gave a sudden 
lurch, and, uttering a wild scream of horror, Blue-Eyed Jack lost 
his hold of the rope, and fell headlong into the cavernous jaws of 
the ravenous monster yawning beneath ! 


(5) ———Poising the helpless form of our hero above his head, 
Red Murdock uttered a yell of fiendish triumph; and with foul 
murder gleaming in his sin-stained eye, strode to the very brink of 
the awful precipice ! 


(To b tinued i t.) (To be continued in our next.) 
To be continued in our next. 
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; 8) ——To tear off the long gray beard which had so well con- 
(7) —— With a mad scream of fear Amanda felt the solid earth ones his identity was the oak at an instant. “ Villain!” he 
sitsg ieee doe — + a lg gre day height. Halt tn cried, majestically confronting his baffled confederate, “ for sixty 
ead . 9 

down, a solitary bramble caught her dress-improver, and there she ong years have I been on your track, and at last we meet! mercy | 


Ha, ha! Mercy! Look in my face, miscreant! and let your 


baffled soul wince as you learn that I am—Bludwipe, the 
detective!!!” 


hung, panting and terror-stricken, with but a single frail twig 
intervening between her and ghastly death |! 


(To be continued in our next.) (To be continued in our next.) 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


IT was quite supererogatory for the newspaper critics to take the 
trouble to see King Arthur at the Lyceum. We all knew 
beforehand—as soon as it was announced, in fact—that it would be 
quite the finest thing that Mr. Irving has ever done. It always is. 
It must be awfully nice to run a theatre on these lines—it is quite 
as safe as Consols, and ever so much more remunerative. And if 
you get Art and a million or so per centum besides, the mixture 
must be very gratifying. Why, it is even better than being an 
original shareholder in the Empire, which is full of art; at any 
rate, Mrs. C—— tells us that all the ladies there are artful. 

Although I believe that I have used the word before, I am going 
to say right now that the Lyceum lessee is quite desIrving of all 
the kudos he hasobtained. King Arthur is a magnificent spectacle. 
The last scene of all—the ‘“‘ Passing of Arthur’’—is as impressive 
as anything that has ever been placed upon the stage—even at the 
first English theatre in the world. 

You have already heard so much about the production in the 
daily papers—I wish they would oblige me by holding over their 
notices until mine appears—that there is nothing left for me to say. 
Nevertheless, I am going to say it at some length. 

The play consists of a prologue and four acts. There is capital 
acting, of course; there is magnificent scenery, naturally; the 
costumes are artistically splendid, as you may suppose. But there 
is no poetry in the writing. True, the lines are cut up into feet, 
there is plenty of metaphor, and you get all the regulation unneces- 
sary words to eke out the rhythm. But these don’t make poetry, 
any more than pigments make a picture without the genius which 
combines them. Mr. Carr runs smoothly along—as a Carr ought 
to do—but the smoothness of a tram-rail is not what we want 
in a blank-verse tragedy. We want the heights and depths 
of a literary toboggan; we want to catch our breath in 
the excitement of it; to feel the exhilaration of the swift ascent 
when the passions of the mimic life we see before us are running 
high and strongly, when Lancelot and Guinevere tell of their 
wicked, but their very human love ; to feel the quick fall of tender 
pity for gentle Elaine, who droops and dies for the sake of her own 
true love. That is what we want to feel. But we don’t. We 
experience only the ease and comfort ‘of a well-laid track. We 
pass beautiful scenery, it is true; but a railway cut through the 
Rocky Mountains must always be disappointing. We are then 
amidst the landscape, not of it. We want to be on the crests of 
the great hills, in the depths of the lovely valleys. But we’re not 
We want to have the heart thrilled and the pulses stirred by the 
deeds of these legendary men and women, to breathe the very air of 
Mount Tintagel in the long ago—but we don’t. We see some 
lovely pictures, and we see some fine acting, but the words that 
should carry us back through the centuries are not there. 

I shall not go into the story—it is the old story, with variations. 
The scenes are glorious stage pictures. The Great Hall at Camelot, 
the Queen’s Maying, the marshalling of the Knights of the Round 
Table at the end of the play, and, as I have said, the final tableau 
are grandly impressive. 

Mr. Irving plays Arthur with the dignity, the earnestness, the 
poetic instinct, and the flashes of inspiration we know so well. 
Such a flash is that when the King learns of the treachery of 
Lancelot and the Queen; such a flash is the beautiful death scene. 
King Arthur adds anotber to the long gallery of Mr. Irving's 
triumphs. The Lancelot of Mr. Forbes Robertson is also as fine a 
piece of acting as the most critical could desire. It is a difficult 
thing to give an acceptable presentment of the knight that shall 
come up to the ideal each one of us has in the eye of his 
imagination. But Mr. Robertson accomplished it—fully. Miss 
Ellen Terry’s Guinevere was another triumph. So fragile, so 
clinging, so weak, withal so womanly. “She, too, was the Guinevere 
ef our thoughts. How grateful it is when, as too seldom happens, 
the actor or actress embodies a hero or heroine of the antique 
world in such manner that our ideals stand before us. 

Miss Genevieve Ward’ as Morgan was superbly tragic; Mr. 
Valentine’s Merlin was stately and severe; Miss Ashwell’s Elaine 
sweet and pitiful; Mr. Cooper’s Mordred expressive and effective. 
The performance was a splendid success. { 

But if Tennyson had only been a dramatist, and this had been 
his play ! 

I have not left myself very much room to tell you of the return of 
Terry. You may regard this as a Terryble thing. Ido not for one 
moment suppose that you will regard it as anything of the sort. 
In fact, I should not be surprised if you don’t care a fig about it, 
but the pun had to be made. You may not see the necessity, but 
it is a private matter between the Editor and myself. The agree- 
ment is in the British Museum, and will be accessible fifty years 
after my death, The chief piece—there are three pieces—of the 
evening is a farce, ‘‘An Innocent Abroad.” It is fairly innocent, 
and there is hardly a broad lineinit. It is funny, nevertheless 


KUN. 5 


though the fun has lost the first freshness of youth. It shows the 
unhappy plight of a husband who tells a harmless tarradiddle, and 
gets m xed up in consequence, and in Brighton, with a lady who is 
not his wife. You may have heard something like this before. 
The best thing on the programme is the version of “ High Life 
Below Stairs,” which is full of rollicking good humour from start to 
finish. Mr. Terry is brimful of fun, and his company support him 
gamely. GOSSAMER. 


Leaves. 
TO BE LEFT—OR GATHERED. 


Nowapays it is not at all uncommon for women to wear trousers 
(please read it as ‘“ unmentionables "’) in real life, but hitherto they 
have not invaded the realms of fiction. Of course I am aware that 
a writer named Shakespeare has utilised the idea, but he is not 
recognised—or acknowledged—by the New Author, so he doesn’t 
count. The feminine assumption of those particular garments is 
also known to some husbands—but allons, en avant ! revenons 4 nos 
moutons, (I must live up to this Haughty Oulture-ist signature.) 

“Une Culotte,” by Tivoli (why not Alhambra or London 
Pavilion ?) (Digby Long) (this continual bracketing is less an 
evidence of literary polish than a submission to the exigencies of 
the case), is a rather clever, somewhat novel, and decidedly 
interesting story. The plot is a daring one, and the author has 
handled it with delicacy for the most part, but there are occasional 
lapses to vulgarity, which make the book an undesirable seasoning 
to the cold mutton of the suburbs. I say this with all kindness, 
because I think it a pity that a good work should be marred by 
purely unnecessary suggestiveness, and the author will please note 
that praise from me is praise indeed. 

Now for the story. Helen Murray has an angular figure, coarse 
hair, plain, hard features, big ears, a swarthy complexion, and five 
thousand a year. She is a most beautiful girl. Also she has“ views.” 
But, alas for emancipation! One Maurice Lonsdale comes, sees and 
conquers—the translation is mine own—like a latter-day Paris. 

Helen has, in addition to ‘‘ views,” a winsome little companion, 
Carrie, hight, who is also emancipated, but willing to be enslaved 
at the first convenient opportunity. What more natural than that 
these up-to-date young women oa go to the Empire on the 
busted spree—this was before the days of Mrs. Chant, remember— 
and there discover Gilbert in conversation with a butterfly of 
fashion in the shape of a Painted Lady ? 

Then is Helen’s heart broken. The five thousand a-year is but 
as the touch of a vanished hand to Gilbert, and in the next scene 
we find Helen and Carrie established as undergrads at Oxford. 
Helen has decided to mix with men and see them as they really 
are, a study which results in some not very edifying scenes. How 
Carrie falls in love with a stalwart collegiate in spite of her nether 
garments, and “ gives the whole show away,” need not be told, nor 
need I tell how Gilbert explains his childlike innocence. Any man 
will understand that. But the whole is cleverly led up to, and the 
book deserves, and will repay, perusal. As witness my hand and seal. 

““O tempora! Omores!”’ Oh, Chatto! Oh, Windus! Help! 
help! hen Messrs. Chatto and Windus publish a book their 
auspices are generally a guarantee of excellence; in fact, Mr. 
Walter Besant says that none other are genuine. I won't go so far 
as that, but still—well, just a little medicinally. But still—yes, 
just a wee drop more ; the doctor says I am not strong, and this 
work is very trying. But still, this is a little too much. 

“The Minor Chord,” by J. Mitchell Chapple (Chatto and Windus). 
This story is an uninteresting farrago of nonsense. I should like 
to say something in my best (alleged) humorous vein about it, but 
I cannot; I feel too hurt. Minza is the heroine of this tale. 
‘* Minza, Minza, wherefore art thou, Minza?"’ I must confess I 
don’t know, and I am equally ignorant as to why Minza becomes 
Madame Helvina, or why other characters are called Tonza and Zella. 

Minza is a prima donna, also an American, and, incidentally, 
red-headed. All of which appears to have been introduced because 
it has nothing to do with the story. As a matter of fact, nothing 
has anything to do with the story, wherein nothing is extremely 
lucky. We read on and on, and learn such exciting details as the 
fact that ‘‘ mother had made my jacket out of father’s faded and 
worn-out coats,” and “ Farmer Brown’s muley cow, ‘Spotty,’ 
looked pensively as if for a good-bye kiss.”" I cannot quote any 
more of this ; you must read the book for yourselves. I can 
promise that it is an excellent substitute for the seeing of Naples. 

“The Azrael of Anarchy,”’ by Gustave Linbach (Simpkin, Mar- 
shall) is not a bad shilling shocker, in so far that it is utterly 
absurd, absurdly extravagant and very topical. However, the price 
at least is not extravagant, and it will serve to make a half-mile 
journey upon any of the loca] railways pees pleasantly. I am not 
going to say any more about it, because Iam tired and I want to go 
to bed. THe HavGutry OULTURE-IST. 
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AT THE BALL. 


Dorothy (bored to death, and reckless, to friend who has come as ° 


a fool).—‘* How suitable some of the costumes are to-night, Mr. 
Saphead.” 


A Grim Look Out. 


Visitor.‘ And so you are going to article your son to a solicitor, 
Mr. Hearsely. Dearme! I should have thought you would have 
taught him your own business! ” 

Mr. Hearsely.—“ Well, ma’am, wot with this simplicity hof 
funerals movement, and that there crematin', I fancies bout the 
beginnin’ hof the next cent’ry hundertakin’ will be played hout. 
So I don’t like to look forrad to Tom a’ goin’ hinter the workus. 
But, as long as folks quarrel, loryers will never starve, so I thinks 
as ‘ow that line ‘as the best prospects for a smart lad like ’im!”’ 


The Bohemian. 


CLAIMING originality of thought, 

I better the instruction I’ve been taught, 
And, slipping off the fetters of my kind, 

I taste the joys of an untrammelled mind. 


Commend me to the destitute of brain, 

Who follow fashions which they can’t explain, 
Deciding this to do and there to go, 

Because Society would have it so. 


What has Society e’er done for me 
That I to usage should inflect the knee ? 
Why cramp existence in a stupid rut? 
No!—sooner end it in the water-butt ! 


Tur CHARGE OF THE Licut BRIGADF. 


Three 
threepence per thousand feet. 


shillings and 
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Fun Week by Week. 


Thursday, January 10th.—London is bristling with kinetoscopesr, 
One in Bond Street, one in Regent Street, one in Piccadilly, one 
in Holborn, two in Oxford Street, two in the Strand, and heaven 
knows where else. These are the ones I meet in my rounds, and I 
always pop in and have a peep at ‘em. They amuse me very much, 


All kinetoscopes show different kinetographs. Of course, the 
ones which appeal to you most are the ones you have seen in the 
flesh. For instance, of all the kin s that I have seen, I have 
only seen one in the original. That one is Sandow, and a finer 
example couldn’t be given. You know what an exact performance 
is Sandow’s How slow, and sure, and watchable from point to 
point; how picturesque is the working of his muscles; how he 
dances them about, etc. Well, every individual pose is faithfully 
reproduced. 


There are some kinetographs of high-kicking dancing girls. My 
stars! how high they do kick! How perfectly! If it were not for 
the absolute reproduction of Sandow’s business, I should be inclined 
to think that the kinetograph favours its subject, but such I know 
is not the case, 


Friday, January 11th.—To the Niagara Hall Skating Rink- 
Notwithstanding that they charge you five shillings admission in 
the afternoon the place was well atterded. This is brought about 
by the perfect ice rink, the perfect skates, and Edward Solomon’s 
perfect band, perfectly conducted, ani playing, as it does, much of 
Solomon’s perfect music. 


When I listen to Solomon’s music of the The Red Hussar, Billee 
Taylor, The Nautch Girl, etc., and when I waltz to his waltzes on 
the ice, I can’t help thinking that for tune, piquancy, jauntiness, 
and the rest Solomon ranks next to Arthur Sullivan. 

Saturday, January 12th.—Where to spend Saturday ? 
is not a workaday day with me. 
a happy Saturday ? 


It was twelve-thirty, and I didn’t:know what to do. Lunch, of 
course. But where? Took a sherry and bitters, andthe Aquarium 
struck me, or rather I struck the Aquarium. Many are the times 
I return to the Aquarium, and that says as much as one can say 
for the place where there is a perpetual round of variety, and variety 
is charming. 

Wilkinson, whom I have known at the Westminster House boy 
and man any time these 21 years—he’s secretary, and Josiah 
Ritchie’s right-hand man. Wilkinson, I say, has often asked me 
to come and see the show from beginning to end along o’ him. 
Before I’ve attempted it, but the Aquarium’s one fault is that they 
find you too much of a good thing. I meant, however, to try 
again to-day, so wired to Wilkinson that I was coming. 

He met me at the doors, asked me if I’d have a sherry and 
bitters. Told him I’d just had one. He said he’d just had two. I 
said that he was then ready for lunch, and he said that it was all 
prepared for us. I protested, but he would be master in his own 
place (quite right, too), so he 4 me in a corner of the gallery, 
where I could see and eat at the same time. We were to have 
two hours’ lunching, and we lunched—Spiers and Pond’s—deucedly 
well. The stage turns were splendid Then we went the rounds, 
or rather about an eighth part round, and saw———“ Aerleato ” (look 
up your mythology), the maze, some diving, some swimming, 
some pictures, some peculiar sort of ladies, some musical instru- 
ments, and, of course, some kinetographs. 

Then Wilkinson lured me into the lounge and on to billiards. 

Now I know why he passed me the bottle so freely. 

All right, Mr. Wilkinson, you wait till I get you into Bolt Court. 

Sunday, January 13th.—Capital pictures at Dowdeswell’s. 
Vawdray has illustrated some national nicknames, and at times 
they come out very funnily with no little humour. They are:— 


For an American of the United States—“ Brother Jonathan.”’ 
For a Dutchman—* Nic Frog ’’ and ‘‘ Mynheer Closh.”’ 
Englishman—* John Bull.” 

Frenchman—“ Crapaud.”’ 

Glasgowegian—“ Glasgow Keelie.”’ 

German-—‘*‘ Cousin Michael.” 

Irishman—* Paddy.” 

Londoner—‘ Cockney.’ 

Russian—" Bear.” 

Liverpudlian—‘' Dicky Sam.” 


_Vawdray must be a Frenchman, I think. He has pictured his 
Englishman (‘John Bull”) running his head up against a brick 
wall, called “The Powers.’’ Sort of cartoon, you know. 


The Londoner is ringing the bells of Bow, etc. Good altogether 


very good, very good, indeed. Not so good as I have seen, but 
still very good. 


Saturday 
Then which is the place to spend 
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[ASTER BULI 


MASTER BURNS.—‘ AMERICA, SIR, I WON’T ‘DO IT AGAIN, SIR.” (Yor Cartoon Verses, see page 37.) 
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After the Holidays. 
Dra. BoLu:— 


Well, Master Burns, you're back, I see! 
This term I trust you will employ 

In reading English History : 
You’re such a very backward boy. 
Your ignorance might well annoy 

A far more lenient man than I, 

And so I really trust you'll try 

To give up swagger and pretence, 

And cultivate your common sense. 


You see, my boy, you’re not a fool, 
Although you often pose as such. 
So, for the credit of the school, 
I wish you wouldn't talk so much. 
If you'd a little knowledge clutch 
'Twould help you in the coming years ; 
This tickling of the groundlings’ ears 
With false conclusions, silly fads, 
You well might leave to other lads, 


I think that’s all I’ve got to say. 
So try to pass your next exam, 
Oh, by-the-bye, your holiday 
I think you spent with Uncle Sam— 
He knows the sort of man I am— 
But still I hope while you were there 
You did not don your knowing air, 
Or get upon your learned legs 
To teach the art of sucking eggs. 


Master Burns :— 

Oh, no, Sir! I should never dream 

Of doing so; I shouldn’t dare! 
For ‘‘ Government’s”’ the only theme 

I'm great upon, as you’re aware. 

I think I made my cousins stare. 
I taught them how to rule their land, 
And many Policies I planned ; 
Chicago I contrived to cram 
In one small sparkling epigram. 


I said, Sir (you'll be much amused, 
For as a jester I excel ; 
In fact, I’ve often been accused 





Of writing ‘‘ Three men in a ——’’). Well, 


I said Chicago was of Hell 
A small edition, and, to show 
That I could make a jeu de méts, 
I said that Hell was, up and down, 
A small edition of that town. 


As naturally you'd suppose 
An epigram so smart and bright 
Gave pleasure both to friends and foes, 
And filled Chicago with delight. 
In fact, I had to take to flight, 
My joke was told from shore to shore— 
They wanted me to make some more. 
But such impromptus, there's no doubt, 
Require time to work them out. 


Dra, BuLL :— 

Ah, John! I fear, my poor, poor lad, 

You'll never, never make a hit 
Your heart is good, your head is bad, 

And your wy ar wit 

Upon some foolscap should be writ. 
Oh! study, study while you can; 
You'll find it is the only plan. 
Try Lindley Murray, my poor child, 
Leave epigram to Oscar Wilde. 


You see, my boy, the world is old, 

‘Tis hard to find a thing that’s new. 
Much rubbish hides a little gold, 

The false is twined about the true. 

And you, poor child, you think that you 
Can separate them. Though ‘tis late 
| fear the weary world must wait 
Until reformers deign to learn 
"Ere they to teaching dare to turn. 


(Dr. Bull goes out sadly.) 
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MastTeR BuRNSs:— 


The old boy’s going off his head, 
As if I do not know enough, 
The ‘‘apeny” papers that I’ve read 
Say education’s simply ‘ stuff.” 
A gem’s a gem though in the rough. 
I read by running to and fro ; 
And as to what I do not know, 
'Tis easy to evolve a guess 
From out my inner consciousness. 


Maidens in Council.—(I.) 


THERE were about a dozen of them, all told, and they belonged 
to what is known as the “‘ upper classes.”’ 

They had assembled to discuss a very important question, and 
they were prepared to meet it in a becoming spirit, as witness their 
grave demeanour and the serious tone of their apparel. It was not 
a day for frivolities and chiffon, it was a day for plain serge and 
linen collars and cuffs. 

‘“‘T think,” said Lady Viola—who had been unanimously elected 
president—“ that we are all agreed that the day of the ‘ Young 
Person ’—the young person of Podsnap and blushes—is over. We 
have nothing in common with her. She is a thing of the past. 

‘‘We have buried her ‘full fathoms five,’”’ said the Poetess. 
‘‘ She is as extinct as the Dodo—the bird I mean, not the book. 
A new era has begun, an era of light and truth and ——”’ 

‘“ Yes,” interrupted the President, rather hastily. ‘‘ But now 
we have decided we will not be ‘ young persons’ any longer, the 
next thing-to settle is what we will be. What scheme do we pro- 
pose for ourselves ?”’ 

‘* We will see the worid as it is; not on a man’s arm, and not 
through our grandmother’s spectacles, but for ourselves and with 
our own eyes.” 

There was 4 little gasp. It was the Bold Girl who had spoken. 

‘*Do you mean we are to go into all the bad places?”’ said the 
Spade, with a little giggle. She had been nickoamed the Spade, 
because there was so little polish about her, and she did not mince 
her words. 

‘*T hope,”’ said the Moraliser, severely, ‘‘ that wherever we go, 
and whatever we do, we shall remember the high aim we have in 
view; that we go out into the world not for our pleasure or amuse- 
ment, but for our instruction, and for the general good of Young 
Womanhood. Ignorance is not innocence. We must know our 
dangers before we can fight them.” 

“It is a large order,” said the Flighty One, with an air of ex- 
aggerated depression. ‘I thought it was the great aim nowadays 
to combine pleasure with instruction ?”’ 

‘‘T hope I shan’t have to do anything very dreadful,” said the 
Timid Fawn, with rather an alarmed air. ‘I am really afraid I 
couldn’t.”’ 

“Tt shall just run round the corner by itself and back again,” said 
the Scoffer, with a patronising pat. 

“ Business, girls!” interupted the Lady Viola, tapping the table 
smartly with her seal ring. ‘ Please come to the point.” 

‘* T think,” said Plain Commonsense, “ that the best plan would 
be for each one of us to go somewhere and then relate our experi- 
ences at the weekly meeting. Of course we must do something 
that we have not been in the habit of doing by ourselves, and if it is 
anything very dreadful, we may take another girl with us.” 

The proposal was received with acclamation. 

“It is very sweet,”’ said the Dreamer, softly. ‘‘Like Una and 
the Lion, we go forth into unknown dangers without fear, strong in 
our purity and innocence, wrapped in our white robes——” 

‘I never remember hearing that Una wore anything—except 
her hair,” remarked the F'lighty One under her breath. 

‘“‘T think our Poetess shall take the first turn,” said the Scoffer 
a little maliciously. ‘She will give a tone to the most sordid 
— Speak unto us, daughter of the Muses, Whither goest 

ou?” 

“‘T think,” said the Poetess, solemnly, “I think 
on the Underground Railway!” " — ae 


Curious Old Jape (Tempus, 1042). 
‘Marry, tell me, Brother Anslem, can the Abbot be there to- 
morrow ?”’ 


‘Nay, Brother Adrian, that cannot be, for he, the Abbot, hath a 
prior—engagement.”’ 


ADVICE TO THE AMATEUR TENOR who practices with open 
windows next door but one to us: Go to Tenor-iffe, 
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MRS. BANNAGHER’S BOOBY TRAP. 
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on 
“ What a silly book! I can’t make anything of it.” 
“Exactly. Tom said it would require brains.” 


Might is Right. 
A COMIC SONG OF THE FUTURE. 


THis sentiment has ever held the sway, 
Since first this wicked world beheld the day ; 
And, despite of pious rages, 
So it has remained for eges, 
With but little alteration, to this day 
The capitalist rides inside a coach. 
The humbler classes hardly dare approach. 
With a coachman and a flunkey 
To accompany a monkey, 
Who insults his fellow man without reproach. 
Then ite— 
Fol lol the riddle of the day. 


If a dignitary condescends to be 
In a state of impecuniosity, 
Underneath the legal banner 
He erects a lordly manor 
With the salvage from his former & s. d. 
On the contrary, a tradesman who is poor, 
Owes the sum of twenty pounds, or little more. 
Then the peer makes no concession, 
There’s the broker in possession, 
And his goods and chattels making for the door. 
Then ite— 
Right fol the riddle of the day. 


Now, supposing Royalty should deem it right 
To our Cit —o invite, 
enjoy a hearty dinner 
With publican or sinner, 
The result is—William Sikes is made a knight. 
When ‘ae tin | assail the other side, 
Both their home and foreign policy deride, 
And their adversaries tickle, 
With a rod that’s been in pickle, 
That's the time to make the Government decide. 
Then it’s— 
Left fol the riddle of the day. 
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Racy. 


I’ very fond of Sister Flo, 
And Brother Fred, of course ; 
I dote on pa and ma—but, oh! 
I love a rocking-horse. 





Considerate. 


. I cansor sing the dear old songs 
~ \ That made my heart rejoice, 

oo ©. The songs my mother sung, because 
I never had a voice. 


Not Good Form. 


Miss Maude (in pretty toboggan cos- 
tume).— Why, Cousin Ben, what have 
you got your gun and ammunition for?” 


attend you on a toboggan shute.” 


Impossible. 


A SILKEN purse from swinish ear 
Dame Nature can’t afiord ; 

Then how can man expect a deal 
From School or other Board ? 


The Maiden’s Prayer. 


Ou! send me back my father dear, 
And bid my heart rejoice ; 

I am so happy when he’s near, 
And hear his loving voice. 

He’s far above his fellow men, 
I love him best of all; 

Oh! send him quickly back again, 
He’s promised me a doll. 


HovusEeHOLD CAVALRY.—Domestic Hussars. 


Rad. and Socialist, of course, will have their way, 
They object alike to Whig and Tory sway. 

They derive the greatest pleasure 

In opposing every measure, 
And Old Harry is the gentleman to pay; 
They assemble here and there in grand review, 
To abolish every statute, old and new, 

And conclude their mild correctives 

With the use of strong invectives, 
And the Bobbies have a little more to do. 

Then it’s— 
Whack fol the riddle of the day. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Wilks.—Yes, a wicked poet is not a good man, but a vice-verser. 

Harry Thursty Cuss.—The question you ask ought to have been 
sent to the Lancet, but we will lance-r it if possible. You say, 
A, working on a job, can finish it in 96 days 4 hours 10 minutes, 
is joined on the eighth day by B, who, had he worked alone, would 
have been 104 days 3 hours and 1 minute about it, A and B work 
on it for six days, making A's time 14 days (the querist ought to 
have six months) when they are assisted by C, who, if he had been 
alone, would have soon 201 days 2 hours 3 minutes and 41} 
seconds over the same job. The student is to give in decimals the 
exact sum of the bill the doctor sent in for attending D’s youngest 
son when it had the measles? Let X be—yes—let X be—we 
will. Then take the Tower Bridge, Tyburnia, Tooting, and Tulse 
Hill, as the four sides of an equilateral Rhomboid, let the nume- 
rator exceed the denoninator by ., take away the number you 
first thought of minus 3ft. 2in., and the total should be 

W+ a> 2—v + y. 

Yes, we repeat it without fear of contradiction. 

Echo Nomical.—Perhaps so. The Globe seems to be the kind of 
paper for your club. It would be the most suitable to hand—round. 
Candlemakers might =— the Daily Tallowgraph. 

Wood Bee.—Very likely. But it is most unsuitable for our pages. 
Try The Rock ; it might make that split. It dces not us. 


“ CrossinG THE Bar.”—A trapeze performance, 


Cousin Ben.—“ Wasn't I invited to 
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After Supper. 


“ et the drawing-room, old man? There; isn’t that a 

“ Who’s the artist ?” 

* Dashleigh, R.A.” 

“Ah! it is a good likeness. Your wife makes an excellent por- 
trait. But is something like a public-house sign.” 

“Umpse! The Nag’s Head.” 

It slipped out. But no explanations to Mrs. Timpkins, who was 
just behind them, met the case. 

Poor Timpkins! 

I am rather sorry for Timpkins, for he is not such a bad sort. 


THe picturesque penny-a-liner has wakened up with the New 
Year, and is running into really surprising form. Discoursing the 
other day of the Paddington fire, he launched into a line quite 
distinct from the old stereotyped groove of the “devouring element,” 
the “ravages of the conflagration,” the “lurid glow over the 
Metropolis,” and all that. After warbling about “ one bitter blast 
of the fire fiend,” he soared into verse, and bewailed “ eight lives 
swept away, lapped up, as one might say,” to descend sgain into 
soberest but doleiul prose, to wit, “ by the fiery tongue as a cat laps 
milk.” These last ideas are novel, certainly, if not refreshing, and 
altogether too gruesome for criticism or any suggestion as to what 
the liner had been lapping. His first expressiun, however, “ the 
bitter blast of the fire fiend,” is full of suggestiveness. Having 
regard to the meteorological conditions under which it was evolved, 
it seems evident that it was due to the combined influence of the 
“cold without” and a “something warm within,” probably a 
mixture like the figure itself. Such as it is, its success, no doubt, 
will stimulate its originator to more strikingly descriptive efforts, 
and we shall presently hear him warble of the “‘ slumberous murmur 
of the rude Boreas,” the langourous warmth of the Eastern blast, 
the diaphanous ether of the London fog, the soothing melodiousness 
of the cat on the tiles, the aroma of the drains, the coo of the river 
siren, the silky sleekness of the bluepoint, and soon. This liner is 
evidently setting the pace, and means taking the lead and keeping it. 


GERAUDEL’s PasTILLEs act by inhala- 
tion and absorption directly upon the respi- 
ratory organs for coughs, colds, bronchitis, 
hoarseness, catarrh, asthma, laryngitis, etc. 
Much preferable to pills, potions, and syrups, 
etc., which only irritate the stomach without 
reaching the seat of the disease. Their effect 


(Drawn by Willette.) 
































FUN. a1 


The Lost Love of Barnabas Smith. 


Bakynasas was the most miserable man in the world! He wore 
Oe ee ee oe of it. And it all came about through 
a pair of skates, @ very tiny pair at that. Smith calls upon 
the gods to deecend from the ether and wreak 
Homeric on the wretch who invented skates. Yet Smith 
was fond of g- This is how the change came about. 

Minnie Newton was as sweet a little angel as you can imagine. 
Her hair was yellow and fluffy, her and temper apparently 
faultless, and so Barnabas Smith loved her, and for her he now 
mourns. 

“Mr. Smith, would it be troubling you too much just to bore a 
hole in this horrid heel? I forgot to . it before we started.” 

Smith eagerly seized the tiny foot. What rapture to hold it 
thus—its cheeky little toe pointing up in his face, and its high 
slender heel reposing in the palm of his band. Ra , indeed ; 
but cold for the knees. Why did Barnabas’s hand shake? Why 
did the gimlet incontinently go on strike? Ask the Fates another. 
Rapture was rapidly giving place to discomfort. The little ponds 
which enclosed Smith's knees were getting deeper and deeper, and 
Smith’s hands colder and colder. ‘By Jove! something is 
giving.” Yes, the gimlet seemed to have at last awoke to its 
duty; the hole seemed getting on rippingly. Soon the screw of 
the skates was spinning merrily into the heel. Now one good twist, 
and the thing is done. It was done, and the skate and heel flew 
out of Smith’s hand. Smith cursed his clumsiness. Minnie said, 
“Don’t mention it, Mr. Smith,” and hobbled home heel-less and 
inelegant, refusing all offers of assistance. Miss Minnie was “ not 
at home” when Smith called next, and that is why Smith would 
like to capture all makers of high-heeled boots, all dealers in 
skates, and those who make their livelihoods by the manufacture 
of gimlets, and put them ina house, eet fire to it, and then dance 
0a the ashes. 


Easily Accounted For. 


“ My friend, Landers, has invented a new kind of post auger.”’ 
“‘ That accounts for his trying to bore everybody to death.” 









is instantaneous. Géraudel’s Pastilles are 
most agreeable to the taste, and contain the 
purest essence of Norway pine tar, which 
has attained greater success in bronchial 
and catarrhal affections than any other 
substance or drug hitherto employed. They 
contain no narcotic or other injurious dru;. 
and, unlike numerous other cough remedies, 
are not required by the Act of Parliament 
to bear the label “Poison.” They are 
entirely harmless, and can be used by old 
and young without danger. They can be 
used at all hours, before or after meals, 
without the slightest inconvenience. Slowly 
dissolved in the mouth, they give off a 
soothing, refreshing, and healing vapour of 
pine tar, which is thus breathed into the 
bronchia and lungs upon the very seat of 
disease, affording immediate relief, and 
effecting a gradual and lasting cure. Owing 
to their direct action upon the bronchial 
tubes and lungs, they are infinitely superior 
to all other remedial agents. Géraudel’s 
Pastilles are admirable in voice affections, 
strengthening the larynx and preserving the 
voice. They should be used constantly by 
smokers, and by all whose vocal organs have 
any unusual strain to undergo. They are 
invaluable to those who are liable, owing 
to their occupation, to inhale irritating and 
noxious vapours or dust. Géraudel’s Pastilles 
were the only pine tar pre tion to which 


you rascal!” 





“ Bow, wow, wow! Caught you at last, 











See a —_ .. . 


“What a bad cold you've got, Mr. 
Policeman! Why don’t you take 
Géraudel’s Pastilles ?”’ 


an award was given by the International Jury of the Exposition Universelle of 1878; Gold Medal Paris 1885; tried by the French 
Government, by Ministerial decision, on the advice of the Board of Health. Authorised in Russia by the Imperial Government, with the 
approval of the Medical Board. Price per case 1s. 14d., with directions for use. Can be ordered through any Chemist, or will be sent 


T 


post free on receipt of price, from the Wholesale Dépdét for Great Britain 


Fassett and Johnson, 32, Snow Hill, London, E.( 
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A SOFT ANSWER, &c. 


Father (angrily).—-“‘ Allow me, Sir, to furnish your empty head 
with a few plain facts!”’ 

Son (deprecatingly).—“ Certainly, Dad; but uot on the ire 
system, please.” 


Domestic Economy Again. 


“* Your work, indeed! Why, I’d do the lot, cooking and all, in 
two hours every day!” said her lord and master. 

* Well, try it!’ and she flounced out. 

So he tried it. He manufactured some pancakes, cooked—or 
rather blacked—one side, and, in attempting to toss one over, threw 
it on the floor. 

He subsequently described the whole affair as ‘“‘a complete 
friasco.” 


“Gap! it seems almost like summer, doesn’t it?’ said old 


Phattman, when I met him mopping his brow last Friday, just by 
the Royal Exchange. 


I saw by the meteorological report to-day that last Friday was 
sc day England has known for three years. Good old 
attman ! 


Contractor to Her Majesty's Government. 


FREDERICK MASON’S 
(20 Years with Brand & Co., Mayfair) 


ESSENCE of BEEF 


AND 


SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS, 


As Supplied to the Leading London Hospitals. 


BRIXTON. 
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Frivolets. 


Wuart humbug is talked about ice and snow and frost—“ cleaving 
the air on wings of steel,” and all that. I must say I cannot 
skate, but I wouldn’t even if I could. It is a very stupid amuse- 
ment, beginners look such fools, and those who are not beginners 
are eternally showing off, on one leg generally. Good for young 
people, is it? Yes, so is the cane, and so is codliver oil as a 
medicine. What does frost ever do except freeze our water 
supplies, burst our boilers, and give us cold feet in bed? And then 
snow; well, it has just been snowing, and some dozen of small 
boys are worrying my knocker wanting the job of clearing it away. 
As if snow ever remains snow for more than an hour or two, 
especially in London. One cannot even go out of doors without 
getting pelted by the young ragamuffins. And the best that people 
can say of the weather is summed up in the word “ seasonable,” 
which is but a poor excuse, meaning that we have got the wrong 
sort of weather at the right time. 

It seems that, just when it is too late, the dear old Chinese 
are beginning to show fight occasionally. Why, a mere handful 
of them, ten thousand or so, kept several hundreds of the Japs 
at bay for some hours! Then, of course, the usual result was 
bound to follow; but still, if ten thousand of them can do this, 
what may not the whole nation do when they really know that 
they are at war? At present it is doubtless true that millions 
in the interior have no idea of the funny little struggle going on 
somewhere or other. 

Poor old Li Hung Chang! In addition to being deprived of coat 
and waistcoat and trou—no, not that, yet—he has been degraded 
and superseded. Their new man has also a three-syllable name, 
but I never can remember one Chinese name and another. His 
enthusiasm at receiving the commandership was so great that in 
two days or co he begged to be excused. He was not at all well, 
he said. The Emperor smiled grimly, and turned the conversation, 
but would take no excuse. 

By the bye, how does Port Arthur come by its present English 
name? Itis not ariddle. I really want to know. Why is it not 
called Ham-jam-dam, or Kin-sin-meow, or something worthy of 
aanene ? The Japanese, they say, are going to call it Yamagata- 
ama. 

I want to learn hypnotism. They tell me it is perfectly simple, 
and an extremely profitable occupation. So I shall take lessons, 
and practice hard, and then collect ten or a dozen of the nicest and 
richest girls I can find, and marry the lot! Then, if they grow 
obstreperous, I have merely to remind them that the séance is over, 
and they may return to their mammas. At least, this may be done on 
the Continent. Why should England wait? Besides, I should make 
a point of hypnotising my editors, and force the world to receive all 
the worth of the many beautiful things I write in spite of itself. I 
would hypnotise rich men, and burgle their houses; and if the 
police dsred to interfere, I would simply sit down and do them too. 
I would go on the stage and hypnotise the spectators. I would 
hypnotise my mother-in-law and all my enemies, and tradesmen 
would be more careful whom they sent to collect their little bills 
2 me It is all very simple, and I want to be the first to try 
the plano. 


The Teacher in Love with Him. 


Tommy (boasting to his playfellows).—‘‘ The teacher is dead gone 
on me, and likes me better’n any of the other kids.” 

Dicky (very doubtful).—“* Oh! come off now, Tommy Puffer, I 
don’t believe that.”’ 

Tommy.—* Fact! Most every evening she hates to have me 
leave her, and keeps me with her in the school-house after she 
dismisses the others.” 


The Prize Baby at Knightsbridge | 


WAS FED ON 


Robinson’s 


PATEN T 


Barley 


AND MILK. 


ng in | u be addressed to Advertisement Manager, Mr. F. FREEMAN, 
Boswell House, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Tram-Car Dialogues. 


Anp the afternoon was foggy. Even the small soda had lost its 
accustomed tone. Even the ’buses—the northern, dark green and 
yellow ; the southern, red and white. There was a drearinessin the 
atmosphere—quite Sa!vation Army—generally. 

‘Twas at Aldgate Pump that Urban and Rusticus were standing 
They were quite prepared, you see, to stand anything that came 
from Aldgate Pump. The waters of that ancient conduit are 
soothing and refreshing. Much beloved even—by the cab horses. 

“Observe,” said Ubran, when they had wandered on “ the rows 
of butchers’ shops.” 

‘The roes in some of the city fish shops, as honest Caliban hath 
it, are sometimes of an ‘ancient fish-like character,’” answered 
simple Rusticus. 

‘“‘ Prate no more,” said Urban, somewhat sternly, ‘‘ these are the 
famous Kosher butcher shops, where the daughters of Israel 
purchase the wherewithal for the frugal Russian Hebrews. You 
can see many of these imports reeking fresh from the cheap 
Hamburgh boats gathered here of the morning.” 

They mounted the tramcar and sped along to the right ancient 
village of Stratford. 

“I believe that in the good old days these Kosher shops were 
known as St. Nicholas’ Shambles.” Urban was meditative. Men 
are sometimes when they are bound on a great journey. Travel 
saddens one. It is medicinal, but, all the same, somewhat lower- 
ing. ‘Here,’’ continued Urban, as they reached the famous 
corner, ‘‘is the immortal Scotch clothing stores where the British 
workman vests himself in the o’er fragrant put stalwart cord-de- 
roy—a useful species of fabric, but not too welcome in the o’er- 
crowded third-class Met. on an August noon.” 

“ United with shag tobacco, the sceut has before now been so 
powerful and pungent as to cause the train to stop mid-tunnel 
without the help of the vacuum brake.”’ 

Urban was serious. The modern Rusticus knows his way about 
town—not always wisely, but too well. Truth, though, is found at 
the bottom of a well sometimes. The World before now has held 
the quarter-of-a-pound of “superior Dosset.”” “It is only the 
littleness of man,” as the Vedas hath it, “ that cannot conceive the 
greatness of these things.” 

“But stay,” quoth Urban, “‘here’s the church of Whitechapel. 
The cheapest marriage edifice in all the great metropolis. A ‘fee of 
small silver’ and a brass ring, and Strephon and Chloe can be made 
one for life.” 

“ And ’Arry—I mean Strephon—often giveth her one for herself,” 
quoth Rusticus. ‘This Whitechapel—oh, let’s drop the Roger de 
Coverley business—is a queer enough old shop. One-half of it’s 
made up of furniture shops and t’other of public-houses.” 

“Tt is famous as the abode of whelk stalls and the sweating 
system,” said Urban, “ and also, now we’ve passed the insular pub. 
on the left here, for the Paragon and Foresters’ Music Halls.” 

‘‘And many a youth goeth there who had no thought so to do 
when he started for the evening prowl. Never mind, the world is 
paved with good intentions.” 

“What meau you, paved—pav’d—Pav. Fcrsooth the Pav.’s at 
the West End. He! he! good Rusticus, you catch me.” 

“’Tis a poor jape. The Mile End Road, say you. Mark the old 
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breweries—Willie Brewed a Peck 0’ Malt—A Man’s a Man for a’ 
That.” 

* And this is Mann and Crossman’s, Cease prating! Hast ever 
tasted the modest and refreshing porter served from the window in 
the brewery yard? ‘Tis a dream of poetry, good fellow. And now 
we are at bow Church.” 

“ Methinks that in an ancient work by one Arthur Sketchley, a 
right good honest gentleman, he spoke of one Mrs. Brown walking 
in the Bow Road with the sun setting on the smail of her back.” 

‘‘’Tis true, good Rusticus. Years ago, that ingenuous Sketchley 
wrote in the pages of that good journal Fun with one Gilbert, of 
theatric renown, and Byron, of burlesque, and Tom Robertson, 
who hath delighted many an audience, for where are your Caste 
and School equalled ?”’ 

‘*And old Bow Church, with that ancient tower, and buttresses 
like crumbling gingerbread—set amidst the booths of the mer- 
chants in lollipop, the newsagents, and the vintners and taverners. 
Tis a right good, ’tis a right good piece of respectable antiquity.” 

“ Well, well, let us note all as we wend onward, worthy usticus. 
Hast heard of the good River Zea? Here ’tis before us.” 

‘‘ And so ’twas called, my Urban, from the scent of the lees of 
soap, an ounce of civet, good creation, and clap my nose ‘o a pillbox. 
What a quaint variety of distinct odours—a worthy ‘ floating bier ' 
for the defunct Grimalkins a-floating on them.” 

** So, so, here now we are at Stratford New Town. A purely fine 
place—in itself a town—church, town hall, and mighty houses full 
of right good wares. ‘Tis strange how this great London now splits 
itself in many towns so far alike in every feature. Now stops the 
train.” 

‘“‘ Aye, aye, and so now let's refresh.” 


A Dumb Waiter. 


THE following advertisement appeared in the Daily Telegraph of 
the 19th inst.: ‘‘ A good home offered for a favourite carriage horse 
to wait on sheep.” Here is a good home offered for services to be 
rendered, not merely a neighbourly supervision, but what a very 
ewemiliating position for a carriage horse ‘‘to wait on sheep,” 
Doubtless the menial office would be performed unostentatiously, 
and with all feelings of resentment cur and bridled; but surely 
such an agonising duty would deter an animal with any spirit from 
accepting even a good home where the sheep enjoy such privileges. 
What can the duties be? Wesuppose to be in constant attendance 
on the sheep, a veritable horse guard, to wait — them at meals, 
and when they are duly enscunced in their fold for the night we 

ume the carriage horse would be at liberty to enjoy a table 
vost, with perhaps a little friendly chaff, before wooing nature's 
sweet restorer. But we must et we fail — see what i r 
the situation offers to a ‘carriage horse.’ e can q er- 
stand why a “hack” was not mentioned, as the animal would 
certain! ve declined to be saddled with such responsibilities, 


besides being ignorant of sheep-driving. 
Tue real ice rink at Niagara Falls, which is Westminster way, 


is a real good thing, in so far that it affords not only healthy exer- 
cise for such as desire it, but a comfortable and interesting lounge 


for such as prefer to look oa. 
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A DIPLOMATIST. 
Tommy.—**’A’porth o’ apples—a big un an’ a little un!”’ 


Frivolets. 


TALKING of tortures, though, there is small doubt that the 
Chinese have it in this profession. They revel in its niceties just 
as skilfully and as coolly as a great surgeon performs an operation. 
Imagine the nerve and the lightness of lich Guotannen to tear out 
& man’s finger-nails, to slit his nose to perfection down the middle, 
to carve characters on his back, or even to skin him alive! We 
chicken-hearted English would faint, or at least grow deadly sick 
at such sights; but then, of course, we cannot all be Celestials, the 
one race predestined— provided only the pigtail is left intact—to 
occupy the best seats in the hereafter. 

They say the sturdy little Japs rather forgot themselves on enter- 
ing Port Arthur, and gave John Chinaman rather a rough time of 
it, after seeing their comrades lying in pieces along the high road. 
I 7 it was not the right thing to do; but one remembers that, 
by the side of an Indian well, not so long ago, a sergeant of a High- 
land regiment cut a tress from the fair head of a murdered Saxon 
woman, and, distributing it hair by hair among his men, swore that 
for each hair a Sepoy should die! One remembers also that the 
Highlanders kept their word |! 


The Pomp and Pride of Plenty of Pelf. 


Ist Boy.—‘‘ Seen my new suit? I had it on yesterday.” 
2nd Boy.—" Ob! I have ’em so often I don't notice em.” 
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Doctor Johnson in London. 
By BoswELut Up-tTo-DATE, 
(Continued.) 


On arriving at London Bridge Station, the Doctor gazed with 
bewilderment at what he saw around him. I feared that the 
exceptional amount of noise and general pushing and uncere- 
monious shoving (without apologies, for it was on a Bank Holiday) 
at @ great railway station, was displeasing to a man of his studious 
and reflective mind and elephantine deliberation of bodily move- 
ment. However, there was no help for it, and so I did my best to 
fight my way to the booking-office, respectfully exhorting the 
Doctor to keep with me. On arriving within a moderate distance 
from the pigeon-hole I said, in sprightly and persuasive undertone, 
to my distinguished friend, ‘‘It’s only eigkteenpence, third return, 
including admission.” The instant I had done so I saw, to my 
dismay, that portentous expression that I knew so well forming on 
the noble face of the Doctor, and I trembled for the verbal rebuke 
which was impending. However, I staved it off by adding quickly, 
and with much deference, ‘‘I mean, Dr. Johnson, that our 
journey from here to the Crystal Palace and buck, and the 
cost of admission to the building itself, will only call for a con- 
tribution of one shilling and sixpence from each of us.” ‘Mr. 
Boswell,” replied the Doctor, with as much majesty as was 
compatible with the drawback of being squeezed by the crowd 
behind, and of speaking over the shoulders of a stout lady 
evidently addicted to gin, ‘‘ you are perfectly familiar with 
the fact that the detail just enunciated is one devoid of 
practical interest for me, in view of my invariable custom 
(of which you have had previous experience) of leaving you 
with absolutely unfettered hands in regard to such things. 
It is, and always has been, my desire to encourage in others 
those attractive virtues of generosity and self-denial which 
go so far to sweeten the details of daily life. I therefore do 
not propose on the present occasion, or indeed, I may add, 
during the day, to depart from this considerate habit, from 
the motives of a false independence.” This exhibition of 
high-mindedness on the part of my truly great friend, aroused 
some of the strongest sentiments in my nature, and I was 
unable from emotion to express my feelings as I should 
wish to have done. I had to pay for the tickets. I am 
afraid that my revered companion a short time before this 
had made himself a little unpopular with the crowd at the 
booking-office. In consequence of the rush that was made 
when the pigeon-hole was thrown open (it is a capital joke 
to keep pigeon holes at booking-offices shut as long as 
possible), the Doctor received a sharp prod in the back, 
which was more than even his extremely philosophical and 
forbearing nature could tolerate. His protest (after two or 
three words not yet included in the dictionary had been 
emphatically uttered) was at once dignified and convincing. 
“Sir,” he said to the hulking working man who was the 
immediate cause of the affair, “your haste is nothing 
less than indecent, and I must impress on you that 
the practice of patience and deliberation is ever helpful 
__... in forming character. I am obliged to add (continued 
the Doctor, grasping his heavy oak stick firmly) that a re- 
currence of your violence will compel me to resort to such a 
measure of bodily retaliation as will bring conviction to you.” I 
am sorry to say that instead of the deferential reception which 
the earlier words should have had from the bystanders, and the 
prompt apology which the other words should have extracted 
from the working man, there was a shout of ribald laughter. 
The Doctor was moreover requested by one of these people 
to get his hair cut (this was a cruel cut, as he had 
nothing but a wig). Another strongly urged that he should 
“take a walk’’; while a third thought he would be more com- 
fortable if he was to “dry up” (the Doctor had not got wet). As 
I could see that the Great Lexicographer was getting dangerous 
under this grossly disrespectful treatment, I fought m way back 
to him, and we both got out to the open space, but not before other 
offensive expressions had been hurled after us by those people. I 
had a bad time of it for a few minutes, for the Doctor was chafing 
angrily and had got the dictionary well at his finger-ends, though 
on this occasion he did not go outside its limits, 


(To be continued.) 


Rather Rude. 


Farmer's Boy (wolfing a Ribston pippin).—“ Ees, apples is plant 
this ye’r—we’re a feedin’ pigs on om ) » apples is p y 


Visitor (staring straight at boy).—* Ye-es, so I see.’ 
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FUN. , 


A CHAPTER ‘OF ACCIDENTS. 





(1) They settle to toss for hammocks. 


(3) Soon there is a deathly stillness, they are all fast asleep ; 
the only noise to be heard is that of a straining cord, it 
sounds as if it came from the top hammock!!! 





yn®. 





(5) The second hammock has given way ; it was never intended 
to hold two people! ! 


ConFUSION ! LANGUAGE |! 











a’ 


(2) It falls to the lot of the fattest man of the party to go 
to the top. 





4) The top hammock has given way. (This, of course, accounts - 
“ for the noise heard as of a cord being strained.) 





(6) The third hammock has given way, it was never intended 
to hold three people!!! 








4 FUN. 


Fun Week by Week. 


Thursday, January 17th.—The spacious and picturesque room 
of the Royal Institute, in Piccadily, were given up this evening tw 
the Woman’s Suffrage Society, who gave to something like seven 
hundred guests one of the merriest dances of the season 

Got there early, and remarked, with no little-amusement, the 


demeanour of many of the visitors who entered, announced, some- 
times in a very sheepish fashion, thinking, I took it, they had come 
to sume very proper and cheerless show. 

But they were soon undeceived. 

Nearly all were strangers to each other, and the sensation 
ntroduction was not the least agreeable feature of an agreeable 
night—and morning . 
Pictures on the walls, too, add immensely to the conversation. 
And pictures on the walls of the staircase add to the fun. I was 
itting it out at the top of a dark staircase. So was another. 5o 


4 rs i s\A*% 


others some few yards below us. They didn’t see us. We 
> 


of 
Ja 


Were tw 


al] cat it out—sat the night out, that is. The man below was 
feeling his way to kiss his lady companion, and she, turning round 
to see if the coast was clear, caught sight of Othello with a bolster 

his hand. She screamed. To lend illusion to the scene, I 


Ge aimed, in my most tragic manner 
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Curot shows her hangir hersel! 
I thought Bacchus had compassion on her and married her. I 
AY be wror Pernal Cu S J wrong. | erhaps, In a wordy 


varfare, Theseus told her to 
nspired with the dramatic possibility of her obedience, finished 
ner history in the nineteenth century. 


» and hang herself, and Curot. 


A Counter Attraction. 


'T | } } 4 4 a ° *} , ° 
iHE merry little Shop Girl is still running merrily. Fancy this. 


you young ladies who complain of the length of shop hours. The 
(is fy Y} . re } ; ) +7 ] ] ] 

malety Shop Girl is still running, not merely standing, till eleven 
overy week-night, and looks like ing on doing so. Congratula 


; cf ‘ : a: . 
lons t ir. Frank Wheeler, who came from South Africa for weal 
or woe, and found (and deserves) the former. Mr. Seymour Hicks 
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OUR CONTEMPO-RAREE SHOW. 


10. 4. Tue Srickes-To-His-Last oF SHOE LANE. 


L Radical of the most painfully degraded 
‘ription would think of alluding to Mr. W. H. Mudford, the 
Editor of the Standard, as Mr. Stick-in-the-Mudford. It would be 
idle for such a person to explain that the term was used by him 
only in playful reference to Mr. Mudford’s unique position as the 
only Editor who cannot be dismissed from his post. Such an ex- 
planation would be met with well-merited contumely and disbelief, 
although the main fact is correct. Mr. Mudford is immovable— 
the editorship having been “willed” to him by the late proprietor 
of the paper. He was also left manager and chief trustee. He is, 
moreover, the right manager and trustee. 

Mr. Mudford is immovable in other respects. A Tory by con- 
viction and @ man of principle, he stands to his guns with firmness 
and decision. But he is no mere partisan, and serves his cause no 


ha (pees © ee ey, ee wi } ie ool : ~f hie 

iess eNectively by rapping the knuckles of the too exhuberant of his 

party than by his sturdy attack upon the “‘enemy’s”’ lines with 
| } etait: ane i, } , : + $ 

t and shell drawn from the armoury of knowledge, experience, 


m journalistic stock, and has served in the 
\ he paper which now owns him chief. Of him most truly 
may it be said that he upholds the Standard of the English press, 


+ 


nd “keeps it there.’’ Long may the Standard and its Editor 


Flights beyond the Imagination at the 
Alhambra. 


THERE are no flies on the Alhambra, but the flying ballet is a 
thing of beauty, and should be a Cerrished joy for many months to 
come. The graceful and marvellous undulating flight of the belles 
of this bewildering spectacle, the gorgeous schemes of colour, and 
the exquisite music of our old friend Jacobi, combine to make one 
of the most delightful entertainments at present on the London 
boards, and those who desire to laugh early and often should not 
fail to see and hear the clever contribution to the programme of 
funny Mr. Lennen, and graceful Alice Lethbridge, who, in bur- 
fesque, give their audience an inkling of histrionic qualities of a 
ore serious calibre, should they be called upon to utilis 
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La Bette France (soliloquises) :-— 


Fashions change and scenes are shifting, 
Nothing seems to come to stay; 
Clouds which seem one moment 


All my striving at arriving 
Somewhere doesn’t seem to pay. 


If one Sichee resolution, 
Or ights of eloeution, 
"Pal of nerve. and vim, and go, 
Patch a damaged Constitution— 
Cause life’s stream to smootly flow— 
I should be “all there,” I know. 
But, alas! unfortunately 
I've been learning lessons lately, 
Which have shown to me how greatly 
One confuses truth and show. 
Ev'ry morning brings some warning 
Of a near impending blow. 


Where are they who made my nation 

"Mid the mighty take her station ? 
Will they never come again? 

Must these scenes of peculation, 
Private spite, and public stain, 
Now and always give me ? 

Must the People’s t elec 

Prove but honest till detected ? 

Must I see the unexpected 


Spring from ev’ry kind of reign ? 
Must Loore my endeavour 
Prove impractical and vain ? 


Must I bow to King or Rabble, 
Stern command or foolish babble, 
eres setae Ponca yen 
Or must see my Statesmen dabb 
In corruption now and then ? 
Once my sons were living men !/ 
Must the best on “ good intention ”’ 
Rest, nor dream of intervention 
’Twixt me and the wild dissention 
That draws closer round me? when 
Once my heroes, scorning fear, rose, 
Dared the lion in his den. 


(She turns and gazes at Communist.) 


Dare I learn from such a teacher, 
Dare I list to such a preacher, 
Dare I—shall I—must it be ? 
Poor demented, angry creature, 
What knows he of Liberty ? 
Passion-bound, who can be free? 
Shall poor France, with hatred burning, 
Stoop once more to overturning 
All that wit, and wealth, and learning 
Built for her so eagerly? 
He for master, and disaster, 
Wreck, and ruin falls on me. 


(She turns away, shuddering, and gazes at King.) 


Can I trust him? I have trusted, 
And have turned away 

When my idol proved of clay ? 
Has the sword from disuse rusted ? 

Will he dare for me to-day: 

Put all little aims away ; 
Strike for me, and see me righted ; 
He, whom I have flouted, slighted : 
Will he think all ills requi 

If I put me ‘neath his sway ? 
Will he cherish me, or perish, 

Honour, love me, or betray ? 


(She falls into a reverie.) 








FUN. 
How Unhappy Could I Be with Either. 
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Leaves. 
TO BE LEFT—OR GATHERED. 


Tue question of marriage and its failures is supposed to be 

ing one, in fact just at present it is at white heat; but from a 
perusal of old plays and novels it would appear to have been quite 
as burning a question a century ago. It is worthy of note, by the 
way, that the proverb “s burnt child dreads the fire” does not 
seem to have any great application to widows. I don’t know that 
much has been served by all this outcry against Hymen. 
We have many bad and a few good novels upon the subject, 
and women who have never had-a proposal in their lives have 
declaimed against marriage as unnecessary and indecent. Never- 

le continue to marry. 

“ Philip and His Wife,” by Margaret Deland (Longmans and 
Co.), tells of a loveless marriage. The volume contains 438 pages 
ef print, and, at a reasonable estimate, 100 pages of reading matter. 
The rest is all leather and , not to say twaddle. Philip 
having married in haste, settles down to repent at leisure. Philip 
is a very irritating young man. He has views upon spiritual 
morality, moral morality, if I may coin the phrase, and this being 
the nineteenth century such views are not treated with the respect 
they might have received a thousand years ago and will probably 
receive a thousand years hence, if the world unfortunately lasts so 


long. 

"Philip at length comes to the conclusion that Cupid has found 
urgent business elsewhere, and so he explains to his spouse, Cecil, 
that as they no longer love, it is highly immoral that they should 
live together. Cecil is nothing loth, and here comes an ultra- 
domestic seene between the husband and wife. This is one of the 
most powerful situations ever incorporated into a book, and power- 
fully the author has written it. This one short chapter more than 
justifies all the dreary others. We forget that the man is an ass 
and the woman a virago, we forget that the story has been put 
down wearily a dozen times before. We only see this one scene, so 
true in its heart analysis, and when we have passed through this 
muse-kissed oasis in a literary Sahara we gasp. 

This little matter being settled, Cecil prepares for a kind of “‘ If 
you’re waking call me early, call me early, mother, dear” trip with 
@ young man who does not object to kissing another fellow’s wife, 
but has moral objections to divorce. The young man does not 
come, however, and the story is practically ended, for husband and 
wife never meet again. In conclusion, I would tender the author 
some valuable advice in the form of a y on some old verses: 
“ hey want to write a story, boil it down.” 

“The Worst Woman in London,” by F. C. Philips (Downey and 
Co.), is a collection of short stories, not one of which justifies the title 
of the book, excepting, indeed, that few of the heroines are ladies of 
unblemished reputation. But that is Mr. Philips’s little way. We 
are all of us wicked enough to want to read about the worst woman 
in London, so I suppose the title is a good selling one, but if this 
idea of naming a book without any regard to its contents gains 
Pa the results may be ve distressing I should be most 

dignant if I bought a tale ed “ Bill, the Bloodsucker” and 
then found that it was all about the culture of turnips; and 
imagine the horror of an old lady who purchased “‘ A Meek Heart,” 
and involved herself in the sanguinary combats of Captain Kidd. 
However, the tales are entertaining, and written in the author’s 
usual epigrammatic style, though there is rather sameness of plot. 

Mr. Standish O’Grady has contributed a book to the literature of 
adventure which is too involved for children and certainly too 
simple for “‘ grown ups.” A young man who disappears from home 
finds his way into a sea-bound cavern, and cannot find his way out 

- He is in danger of starving, when some friendly seals very 
kindly bring him a salmon, and they continue to feed him regularly 
during @ period of six months. His younger brother eventually 
discovers his whereabouts—through a vision, forsooth !—and all 
ends happily with the interesting intimation that “ Little Charley, 
though he threatened at one time to join the Church of Rome, is 
now & Low Church clergyman and rector of the parish of Hugmin- 
ton, in the shire of Essex.” The title of the book is “Lost on 
Du Corrig’’ (Cassell), and it will probably excite more interest “in 
the parish of Hugminton” than among people who can read. 

THE Havcuty CuLtruRe-tsv. 


Just as it Is, 


‘THERE goes @ fellow who is a slave to fine clothes.” 
“What! That man? Why he looks as seedy as a tramp.” 


“ Yes, but he’s working day and night at hard-ti 
for his wife’s new heanek” : , Se ee 


THe Enp or Time,—The letter “e.” 
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Watfti ngs from the ing 4 retty. The opera is splendidly staged, and fairly played by Mr. 
a ee Ww . a Paulton, Frank Watt e Amadi, and others. 
~* THE gods—some few of them—thought fit to “boo” The Taboo at I should advise everybody who wants a hearty life to go and see 
ite E the Trafalgar Square Theatre on Saturday night; and really I could High Life Below Stairs at Terry’s. If my short notice week 
i. 2 not find it in my heart to blame them. Mr. Sedger has mounted : 
1 a the opera beautifully, but Mr. Carnes’ story is Sedger silly one that 
or I Carnes say much about it. But the music was excellent, by my 
- ie Harraden—I mean halidame. The Taboo is all about mothers- 
“y oe in-law. I am getting about tired of mothers-in-law, and had 
wine Be Mr. Carnes consulted me I would have told him that these 
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“a A PaRLOUR MAID-MENTARY DIALOGUE. 
ad of the triple bill there has not already filled the theatre to over- 
ae flowing, I am sure that the pretty pictures here given must have 
-_ es that effect. An Innocent Abroad and Keep Your Own Counsel are 
” a : also very good fun—so miss them not, 
> _ A Terry-ric HicoH Time BeLow Sraras. GOSSAMER. 
estimable ladies were the incarnes—no incarnation of all that was -> 
If stale, flat, and unprofitable. The Taboo is a law of Bellamaria, an 
th island of the Pacific; it condemns to death or to perpetual silence 
fe, anyone who may be unfortunate enough to become the mother-in-law 
ot of a King or Queen, which is very charming, and makes me almost 
ad wish for Royal blood myself. King Papakaio, of Bellamaria, retains 
or unto himself the post of Prime Minister, with all its privileges, 
S: emoluments, and perquisites. Another law devised for the benefit 
of the inhabitants and the comic-opera librettist is that the heir- 
id apparent shall succeed to the throne at the age of twenty-five, even 
le though his Royal parent still retains all his manly vigour. Papa, 
of however, maintains his Premiership and the rights of the Taboo— 
ve which, I suppose, is a great consideration. I need hardly tell you, =O) 
~ under the circumstances, that King Papekaio puts his son’s age ae 
ly 
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AN ARTIST IN PRISMS. 
back from twenty-five to eighteen—that goes without saying; that 
his Queen tries her hardest to prevent her son oe that the 
Taboo may not fall upon her as a mother-in-law, and compel her The ~ 
to go without saying anything for the rest of her life. All this was wen 
y sufficiently obvious. The ideas are far from being unfunny, but the Giecehy 





author has not had the skill to make much of them. There is far 
too much talkee-talkee, too. , ' , 'y ly to ple 
Some of the numbers are very tuneful ; in fact, the score through- “Oh, my dear chap, the part’s easy enough; you've only to play 
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Poltwattle on Skating. 


Far be it from me to even so much as hint or insinuate that 
there are people who do not like skating. I, individually, adore it 
oe, 4 proxy. In propria persona,* 1 have not skated often. You 
might count the number of times I have skated on your fingers; in 

int of fact, on your finger, and on one of the little ones at that, 
on without exaggeration, I may say the sum total of my skating 

itions amount to a number represented by the arithmetical 
sign indicating the unit 1. 

To be sure, I have had a pair of acme skates, almost ever since 
those aboon—I mean those sweet boons were invented, and, 
regularly on a frosty morning, a careful observer might have 
noticed a manly form—not tall, perhaps, but still manly—but that 
is not the point. The manly form aforesaid m ght have been 
observed with the naked eye entering Hyde Park by one of its 
numerous gates, with a pair of skates—by-the-bye, there’s a 
splendid idea for a heroic poem. 


He carried a pair of skates, 
As he entered by the gates, 
On the Serpentine to glide 
In the pleasant park of Hyde. 


The hydea is a good one, is it not? 

The observer, aforesaid, had he followed the manly form—equally 
aforesaid—would have noticed that the manly form, so frequently 
aforesaid, generally left the park, also aforesaid, by another of its 
numerous gates, likewise aforesaid. 

It never ventured on the ice, but chose a moment when nobody 
was looking, and made the skates in as much mess as it could, to 
make it appear as if it had been skating. This was its artfulness. 
As the discerning reader has guessed—it—the manly form—on more 
than one occasion aforesaid—-was mine. But the time came—when 
prevarication was of no avail. 

Wagley and I met at the club one evening, and I was boasting of 
the glories of skating, and speaking learnedly about the outer and 
inner edge, and the figure eight and the spread eagle, which Wagley 
eagerly—or, as he said, ‘‘ eagle-y ’—seized on, and said, ‘‘ Dear boy, 
I don’t skate; you shall teach me some afternoon!” 

I replied, with a touch of sarcasm, ‘Some afternoon! Faugh! 
the morning’s the time for skating. To-morrow at 6 a.m. finds me 
up at the Serpentine.” 

Shortly after this Wagley and I parted, Wagley looking at me 
with a glow of awed admiration in his twinkling eyes. I went 
home, forgot our conversation—would he had—and went to bed 
with the fixed intention of remaining there till breakfast time— 
about 11 o’clock the next morning. 

Islept, and dreamed of summer suns and country trips. I was 
just wandering through a leafy grove with her I loved—her I loved 
then, rs know. I had just said something nice to her, and she 
tu to say samething nice to me—— 

“Now, dear boy, touching this skating fake; it’s nearly six.” 

I a Wagley’s horrible voice. I tumbled out of bed, and 
staggered, sleepily, to the door and admitted my—my atropos— 
whatever that may mean—deeply pn in the innermost 
recesses of a thick ulster, and with a pair of infern—I mean acme 
skates in his hand. 

He laughed. I never saw such a fellow to laugh. As if there 
was anything to laugh at in a person standing shivering in a 
tasselled nightcap and ae and socks. 

“Now, molly-coddle, look sharp, or you won’t be on the ice by 
six, I can tell you!” 

On the ice! Bother the ice! Bother my boasting of my 
exploits on the ice! Bother Wagley! And, above all, bother the 
inventor of skating—barbarous beast ! 

“I told your fellow you expected me, and upI come with my 
little lot !”” and he jingled the skates like a bunch of keys. 

Ingenious dog! I'll discharge that fellow for being such a fool 
as to be deceived by Wagley. 

I was eventually bustled out, and walked, fasting, to that beastly 
Bw yy es 4 4 Serpentine ! 

» “It w ive you a splendid appetite for 
meee OT Mens wens fr port 

Oh! bother breakfast. Bother everything and everybody! It 
“— perhaps, be thought unmanly to cry, but at that moment, 
as I entered Hyde Park, cold, shivering, spiritless, and empty, I 
should have very much liked to. 

I got those demon skates on. I felt I was ina tight place. A 
bright idea occurred tome. I said ‘‘ Wagley, old man, I’ve a bad 
headache ; I think I won't skate to-day.” 
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“Headache, dear boy, headache! Skating is the best cure for a 


* Foreign remark. Merely thrown in to give the essay tone.—P. P. 
t So called from its resemblance to the first deceiver.—Hist. Resear HES 


by P.P. 
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headache; in the world; besides, haven’t you got the ache-me 
skates ? ”’ 

As I said before, bother acme skates ! 

Gentle reader, courteous reader, good-natured, innocent reader, 
have you ever been on the ice in skates? No! Then take the 
advice of one who has, and—as you value your life—don’t! 

If I deter even one unfortunate being from rashly sacrificing him- 
self, I feel I shall not have lived in vain. , Riis 

I had “got ’em on,” at last; I rose from my chair and said to 
myself, ‘It looks easy enough, I’ll be off! “So I was—in about 
half a second—off my feet, and on my back, trying to punch a hole 
in the ice with my bump of philoprogenitiveness, but it was too 
thick.’’* 

Wagley laughed.+ I staggered up, and clung affectionately but 
frantically to the chair. Wagley said: 

“Now, dear boy, the spread-eagle, if yow please,” and he pulled 
away the chair. This time I went down on my face, with arms and 
legs stretched out, till I looked like a letter X. Wagley laughed 
once more, and said: 

“Oh! is that aspread-eagle? I thought it was only a figure on 
the ice!”’ 

(I expect I was a pretty figure on the ice.) . 

“Get up, and show me again—does it require much practice?” 

At that moment I wished I had been an Irish tenant and Wagley 
my landlord. I would have given anything to have “ paid my rent” 
in the national manner then. I should not have “ required much 
practice ’’ for that. 

I once more essayed to rise. First one foot slid away, and then 
the other raising phrenological bumps on my knees ; then I kicked 
my right ankle with my left skate, and then varied the monotony 
by kicking the left ankle with my right skate. At last I got up into 
a sort of sitting position, and Wagley gave me a push and said, 
“ Off you go!” And off I went, with my hands outstretched, 
longing to meet with anything to clutch out. I shrieked for help, 
but it didn’t come! On, on I went till I came to a circle of skaters 
who were careering madly round, pretending they liked it. I went 
amongst them, upsetting a stout old enthusiastic lunatic. He fell 
on me like a battering-ram or a steam-hammer, and a whole 
avalanche of other people came pouring down on us, until I was 
quite buried in the débris of fallen humanity.} 

When some of the top ones were taken off, I tried with all that 
was left of my hands (the skates having chopped ’em considerably) 
to hang on to the tail of my friend, the stout old enthusiastic 
lunatic’s coat. 

I had found something to clutch at! 

“Crrkkrst!” is what that old chap’s coat-tail said, as I went 
down once more with it in my frenzied grasp. The backing of his 
waistcoat was black-glazed lining, and the buckle was unfastened. 
However, if he has the coat sewn up from the collar to the skirt, it 
may last him some time yet. He spoke to me for some time 
voluminously and volubly, but it must have been mostly in a 
foreign language, I think, as I did not understand it all. 

When I got up, I involuntarily started off towards a board 
labelled, ‘‘ Dangerous.” 

‘*Come back!” shouted everybody. ‘I wish I could!” shouted 
I. ‘You'll be in!” screamed Wagley. ‘I can’t help it,” 
screamed I. And—‘“ in” I was the next instant. 

1 remember, as I went down, I thanked kind Providence that I 
“¢* = in, for I knew that now I should be allowed to go home 
to bed. 

If it had not been for that timely dip I might have been chained 
to that ice even now by my tormentor Wagley, by whom, however, 
I was finally dragged out, and he thanked me profusely for the 
lesson I had given him. 

I hope it will be one to you, too, gentle reader. 





*I refer to the ice, not the head. Wagley would consider this explanation 
necessary.—P. P. 

+ On thinking it over calmly, I find my opinion to be—“ Wagley is a hass.” 

| The other Serpentine party had to do with the fall of man, didn’t he ?—P. P. 


That’s What He Took. 


Ist Train Robber.— Don’t hurry, pard. I’ve got the drop on the 
passengers. Take plenty of time.” 
_ 2nd Train Robber.—“ That’s what I’m doin’, Billy. This makes 
sixteen gold watches I’ve harvested.” 


A Natural Supposition. 


Mrs. Childs.—* It is said that the London Museum contains the 
first envelope ever made.” 


Mrs. Blair.—* It was probably found in some married man’s 
pocket addressed to his wite’s mother.” 
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Impertinent Paragraphs. 


By THE “‘ ENFANT TERRIBLE.” 


THE eve of sham has evidently come, to-morrow will see the 
dawn of political sober sense—Evesham has said ‘‘ Get along, none 
time before it 
changes it mind. Money was spent freely—and legitimately, of 
course—on both sides, so that no one can say that it was Liberal 
Impey-cuniosity that gave the Unionists such a thumping majority. 


of your Impeydence”’; and I think it will be a Long 


Everyone who voted at Evesham had a ’eavy-shampoo. Shampoo! 
It was a bath. Punts, boats of all kinds took the voters to the poll. 
That was what the shampoo was for—the 
as it should be. The flood was almost unparalleled. Evesham, taken 
at the flood, leads on to fortune—for the Unionists. The flood of 
the waters was as impotent as the floods of Separatist oratory to 
prevent the ardent Unionists doing their duty. 

So Sir William Marsport is to have his way, and the Local Veto 
chill is once more to damp the (very weak) spirits of the Shibboleth 
party, the Jib-at-all party. This measure—this very bad measure 
—will do more to break up the Ministerialists than anything else 
in their “program.” Many prominent Liberals will tell you 
the same thing. 

The millenium is tu come all at once, according to the Vetotalers, 
when the Liquor Traffic Control Pill becomes law. I believe them 
rag it becomes law. The state of affairsis to be something 
ike this :— 


IF WE WERE TEETOTAL. 
(A Music Hall ditty up to date.) 


Yes, Paradise would be regained 
If we were teetotal; 

Old England’s glory’s sadly waned 
*Cause we’re not teetotal; 

The House of Lords no more we'd see 
Gloating in their tyranny ; 

The Church would disestablished be 
If we were teetotal. 


Rates would all soon pass away 
If we were teetotal ; 
Irishmen their rents would pay 
If we were teetotal ; 
Ulster with the South would lie, 
Like lamb with lion in times gone by ; 
Home Rule no more would be the cry 
If we were teetotal. 


Mamma-in-law we should adore 
If we were teetotal ; 
The bucket shops would be no more 
If we were teetotal ; 
It never more would rain or snow, 
Wintry winds would never blow, 
And corn with profit we might grow, 
If we were teetotal. 


Yes, a lot of things might happen then—including universal 
melancholia, everlasting misery, and a Suicide Syndicate, Un- 
limited. 

We are in a miserable condition generally. We are in the hands 
of the faddists, and, goodness knows, their hands are big enough 
and dirty enough to strangle us and cover us with grime. We are 
being ruled by “men” who care nothing for any Imperial question 
so long as their little bee buzzes along merrily. They say we are 
to have a General Election very soon. These will be something 
like the lines upon which it will be conducted :— 


PROCLAMATION. 


OWING TO THE GROSS MISCONDUCT OF PUBLIC BUSINESS DURING 
THE PARLIAMENT JUST DISSOLVED, IT IS HEREBY ANNOUNCED THAT 
A NEW 

Sensible Party 
HAS BEEN FORMED, WITH THE FOLLOWING PROGRAMME, WHICH, IT 
IS FIRMLY BELIEVED, WILL APPEAL STRONGLY TO EVERY PATRIOT 
OF EVERY PARTY. THE SENSIBLE PARTY CLAIMS YOUR SUFFRAGES 


FOR THE FOLLOWING MEASURES :— 


The Abolition of the House of Commons, owing to its failure as a 
legislative machine. 

A Labourers’ Liability Bill, allowing no workman to endanger 
the Trade of the Country by ruining the Capitalist. There will 
be no Contracting Out of this Bill. 

An Anarchists’ Destruction Bill, allowing Any Titled Person to 
Throw a Bomb in the midst of any anarchical meeting. 

A Teetotal Regulation Bill for the Suppression of Alcohol Fad- 
mongers who render the Empire a laughing-stock. 

A Bill for the Execution of every Politician who juggles with the 
Supremacy of the Navy. 

A Bill for the Extermination of Inferior Whiskey. 


FUN. 


poll, which, of course is 


A Bill for the Preservation of the Warlike Instinct. 

A Bill for the Suppression of “‘ Purity” Societies. 

A Bill codyfying the Law in Relation to the Upper Classes, 
asserting their Right to Breathe. 

A Bill for the Abolition of Agitators. 

A Bill for the Renewal of Militant Patriotism, from which Editors 
of Radical Society Papers will be allowed to Contract Out, 

A Bill for the Protection of Individual Freedom, with a clause 
ordaining that it shall be a aval ge to seek to Impose 
the Views of Faddists of every iption upon our Free and 
Enlig People. 

Don’t ‘tig think that the Sensible Party deserves your Vote and 

Interest 


QuiTE 2 2,—The train from Victoria to Croydon at that hour 
p.m. “ 


Overheard in a Farmyard. 


Farmer (showing London gentleman round, and at this moment 
pointing to “‘ Garge”’ filling the pig’s trough with “ swill).—“ Ay! 
tha dew like ut. An’, lookye ’ere, I’d back our Garge to eat—a 
booket o’ zwill wi’ anybody.”’ 


HE was a very backward lover, and he was telling the girl he 
adored of the chance he had to get a good berth, 

“‘T shall,” he said, ‘‘embrace the opportunity at once.” 

‘You'd better,” said the maiden. ‘ You seem never likely to 
embrace anybody—TI mean, anything else.” 

But he took the hint. And the next advertisement on the sub- 
jeet will conclude with the legend “ No cards.” 
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AT THE FANCY BALL, 
‘Good looks are not everything. Some plain girls make the best 


matches.” a 
“Probably you contemplate becoming @ duchess, my dear. 
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Sans.—*I sent it yesterds day. But, would you believe it, Parkinson 
the grocer, sa7s = that this house is haunted.” 
Jack.—™ Beall; ' How very interesting. i must make a note of 
it for my article on the Unbelievableness of Legends. Por I tak: 
t thas a ghost is the crossest of all absurdities.” 
x action of the nerves.” 
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* im conére of siage- 
Jack (staring at the figure).—* This must be incipient delirium 
wemen: 
Jamz.—* Or an attack of indigestion 
Gicet.—*“ li is neither. I am the Ghost of Gaspard Despencer 
and am compelled, for mr sins, to occasionally revisit the glimpse: 
of the moon. The glimpses being now on, I am on tour _— 
Jack,—* 4 ghost, my dear illusion, as my wife will tell you, isa 
phastom invented by a morbid mind. We don’t believe in zo sis 
But won't you take a chair ° 
Jane.—*“ And if rou would be so kind a: to keep that blast of cold 
air for home use we should be obliged : 
Ghost (a he takes seat).—*“ My dear madam, certainly, certain); 
You see where I come from a whift of cool atmosphere is a greai 
luxury. It is only permitted to first-class misdemeanants. My; 
misdemeanours being very first-claas, { am allowed what is called 4 
Polar Breeze. But if you do not believe in ghosts, may I ask wha: 
you do believe in ‘ 
Jack.—“ Ob, we believe in many things. We believe in an 
Independ<nt Theatre——_” 
Janz.—* And a Bright-eyed Minority 
Jack.—* And Prench Novels 
Janz. —** And Mr. Gladstone's Foreign Policy 
Jack.—“ And the disinterestedness of Labour Members—— 
—, Janz.—*“ And Theosophy 
ric "et Jack.—* And the New Woman 
‘A 6 Janz.—* And Morality by Act of Parliament—— 
Jack,—*“ And a Mercantile Millennium tempered by Strikes——” 
8 hatte Prieni.—* Hope you baven’t burt your-elf, leaac Jane.—* And Lord Rosebery’s strength of mind——_”’ 
Shall I help you up? Jack.—* In fact, we believe in almost everything but the possi- 
Isaac.—*“ No, thanks; I'm quite comfortable, and ninety per bility of the axialamae of Ghosts. : 
shent safer!” Ghost (rising nervously and mailing the door).—* Sorry—an 
appointmen:—much regret. ( Aside. Ai poor things, quite mad. 
“ Ghosts !” wi fp nn . is 
A PARCE IN ONE ACT , Jak {advancing to shake hands, Ghost retreating rapidiy).— 
- 48 UE ALL. ‘ Well, if you must go, we'll not detain you. 
Br Mascec Weeze.. ruz Inacsraious Swenx. Jane.—* Only don’t go away with the idea that you have deceived 
, us. We don’t believe.” 
: Dramatis Perema:—Jack Brown (a man), Jane Brown (a Ghost.— So I see, so I sce. But—before—I go, might—hum— 





woman), Gaspard Despencer (a ght). suggest—ha—that—er—you see—er—er—medieal man.” (Jack 
Scene: Brown's drawing-rovm. Time, the present. again advances. The Ghost, with a look of horror, rushes from thi 
TOO.) 
Jack.—* Curious day dream that, eh, Jane?” 
Jatk.—*“ I don’t know what to do about my father. san haa Jane.—* Very curious. Have you seen your Mahatma lately ?” 
been writing to me again for mone r. He would rai hild Jack.—* No, but I shall to-morrow, and he is going to introduce 
Besides b+ married my mother without my consent, so it Deecmes me to The Master. i 


(Curtain rises and discovers the Browns.) 








my duty, a unconventional y< ang man, to cut him of with a Janz.—** How very ripping (They c¢ ence to talk esoter 
shilling” Buidhism 2 
Jane.—* Then do“your duty like 2 man. By the bye. I have Curtain.) 
— _ —————————<< — a _ —$<$<—————— — a ae _ ——— 


PROMOTE DIGESTION 


— to the Queen and Royal Family. 


If any diffieulty be experienced in obtaining «‘ HOVIS,” or = 
what is sup hh as “ HOVIS” is not satisfactory, plea 3 
write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed) © 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


Gakers recommending any other Bread in the place of “Hovis | 
10 so for their own profit. BEWARE! 
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lhursacy, January 24:4 —To-dsy I received a cable from Mr 
Beerbohm Tree. datei New York. There is no Thames in New 
s no Thames in Ne 
York, so Tree can’t set that on fire over there. But he may sei 
a ow . . . . . . ~ 
the hotel om fire. He doesn’t say he bas, but he cables me to the 
effect that the Hotel Vendime a: which he and bis company were 
¥ . = rs - 4 
Stayingcaughi ire. Heand his company escaped entirely unhurt, 
with the ome exception of Mr. Henry Neville, who was aroused 
from sleep only im the nick of ‘ime, and taken up by a policemar 
= : 7 . « .‘s - 
to the house opposite. Falling giass cut his face a bit. 
By the way, 1: wasn’s Mr. Neville who metaphorically set the 
se on fire. and it wasn’t Mr. Tree who took the house by storm. 


Friday, Jamuary 25ii.—“ Something new™ is the motio of the 
Grafton Gallery people, and they act upto it. The Old Masters 
yf form a@ particularly interesting exhibition. 
ies of seven pictures illustrative of the “Seven Wise 
ood as any to take for review. 

La 2 of Dolopahus, received improper 
and, being repelled, she accused him 
to the King. 

By consulting the stars the Prince found out that bis life was in 
danger, but that the crisis would be passed without inquiry if he 
remained silent for seven days. 

The “ Wise Masters” then took up the matter: each one tells 
the King a tale to illustrate the evils of inconsiderate punishments. 
As the tale ends the King resolves to relent; but the Queen at 
night prevails on him to carry out his sentence. 

The seven days being passed, the Prince also tells a tale which 
embodies the whole truth, whereupon the King sentences the Queen 
to lose her life. 

These tales, which are called “‘ Sandabar’s Parables,’ have been 
translated from the Arabic by John Rolland, cf Dalkeith, and 
turned again by Rolland inte Scotch metre. 

Saturday, January 26th.—Took my cigar into the lounge of the 
Aquarium, and watched Peall and Richards play billiards. Peall 
ran away rather from his man. Richards plays prettily. 

Sunday, January 27th.—No sooner am I wearied by such a play 
as Guy Domrille than I find on my study table two unacted 
comedies by its author, Mr. Henry James. 

No wonder they are unacted. 

They are not without some literary merit, of course, but literary 
merit alone won't do for the stage. If Mr. James could construct 
as well as he can write no doubt he’d turn out a very decent work. 

But he can’t. 

And he almost despairs of ever being able to do so. 

He says: “I know not whether for the effective playwright the 
fascination be less than for the erted man of lotiers freshly 
trying his hand at an art of which, in opposition to his familiar 
art, every rule is an infraction, every |uxury a privation, and every 
privilege a forfeiture, so that he has, if possible, even more to 
unlearn than to learn. Certain it is such a deeperate adventurer 
promptly perceives that if the job were easy it would not be worth 
undertaking. It has need at every step of the dignity of its diff- 


culty, and its difficulty® at every step is of a sort that the 
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discover.” 
There is much trath i: this. 
James’ two unacted comedies are called The Album and°Ts. 
Reprobeiz. They are about as actable as Guy Domrillz. Don’t 
think one need say any more 


Monday, Jamuary 23ih.—Miss Florence May deserved « larger 


“4 


ad 
IL) «¥ 


audience than she got s 

She plays the prano like a good’un. Beginning with Bach's 
Pugue in A minor, she strode to the “ Moonlight” Sonata of 
Beethoven, touched Mendelssohn, of course she ran over Schubert's 
Pantasia, then darted down to Sterndale Bennett, up again to 
Brahm’s (Variations on the hair—I should say the Air by 
Paderewski), gave us a note or two of Chopin, and made Weber 
her “ Finale.” 

Better luck next time, Miss May. 

Tuesday, Jamuary 29h saw the finish of Peall vr. Richards 
billiard contest at the Aquarium. Peall won by 852 points. 

At one time it looked like Richards winning. He got the three 
balls up close to the cushion, and went round the table nearly 
twice, moving them in this position, and of course, all 
the time. But (there's always a “ but ""}—but for the pockets, he 
—— have gone on doing this for ever. His opponent's ball went 

wn. 

Wednesday, January 30th.—Old Masters at the Royal Aquarium. 
Only took a very cursory look round. 

Sir Joshua's “ Francis and Henry Greville as Hebe and Cupid" 
is pretty, and, for 1760, in capital preservation. Didn't Frances 
Greville latterly become the famous beauty and wit, Mrs. Crewe? 
I think so. 

Gainsborough's “ Portrait of Lady Gideon” looms out large. 
She was afterwards Lady Eardley, and, as painted by Sir Joshua, 
looms out larger, although perbaps scarcely as well. 

The incomparable series of Romney's seen in the “ Fair Women " 
exhibition at the Grafton Gallery is on tap here in Burlington 
House. One sees them again with pleasure. Still think the best is 
“ The Portrait of Lady Hamilton ™ reading a newspaper. 

The collection of “ Works Illustrating the Art of the Sculptor- 
goldsmith and Gem-engraver"’ is interesting, and reminds me 
of a like exhibition in the Louvre. 

Must pay a second visit here when I have time, and let me beg 
of you to pay a first if you have not already done so. 


Doing the Affiuent. 


Winifred —“ Young Jack Bragsby must be well off. He cabs 
it from the City to Broxgate when he calls upon his fiancee.” 

Cecilia (a sharp maiden).—“* Does he? He tells miss that such 
is the case, and she boasts about it. Oh, no. I got my little 
brother to shadow the young man. He takes s threepennay third 
from Liverpool Street to Broxgate Station, and then gets a 
tanner’s worth of bansom to his girl's house. A very cheap 
fashion of doing the affiuent, don’t you think?” 


Napotgos ARGLEs tells the B. P. “‘ How to get a Divorce for One 
and-Six.” That isn't the price of the Divorce, but of the book 
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f Caller (rather taken aback at the domestic’s elegance).—* Oh— 
er—is—is—er—your servant at home, Miss?” 


Maidens in Council.—(II.) 
THE POETESS ON THE UNDERGROUND RAILWAY. 


“Tax Poetess will now relate her experiences,” said the Presi- 
dent at the second meeting, laying a formidable note-book and 
a useful looking pencil down on the table beside her. 

fled upon undertaking the Underground Railway,”’ 
said the Poetess, with becoming gravity, ‘‘I did so, moved by the 
vague rumours I had heard of the dangers it offered the unprotected 
female traveller. I felt that it was my duty to investigate them for 
myself. So I took my seat one afternoon in an inner circle train, 
meaning to stay there until something happened.” 

“That is the spirit I like to see,’’ remarked the Moraliser 
approvingly. 

“T got into a first-class compartment, thinking it best to begin 
at the top, and in this compartment was an old gentleman of 
benevolent appearance.” 

“TI don’t believe in old gentlemen,” said the Flighty One. 
“ Particularly if they bave white hair. They presume on their age 
to pat you on the head, hold your hand, and kiss you on your 
birthday.” 

“We had scarcely got out of the station when he turned round 
and deliberately arog at me. 

“* Are you goirg far?’ he asked in an unctuous voice. 

“T pretended not to understand, sol said severely: ‘I beg your 
pardon !’ 

‘“‘*] asked you if you were going far,’ he said with an insinuating 
mile, ‘ because if so we might have a little conversation. I make 
@ point of conversing with my fellow travellers when possible.’ 

‘«* Indeed ?’ I said freezingly. 

“* Yes, I find one learos so much that way. I ama student of 
human nature, especially of beautiful feminine nature in its spring- 
time. It is such a wonderful thing—singing and preening itself, 
as a charming writer has it, “like a bird on the first green 
spray.” 5 7) 

“Was he mad?” asked Plain Commonsense. 

‘T don’t think so, though I began to feel a little frightened.” 

‘IT should not think there was much opportunity for ‘ preening ’ 
oneself on the Underground,” grumbled the Beauty. ‘“ There isn’t 
a thing you can see your face in, though, goodness knows, you want 
something badly enough, for what with the smuts flying in crowds, 
and all the blood in your head rushing to your nose, you look a 
nice object when you emerge into daylight.”’ 

‘‘Poor Beauty!" cried the Scoffer. ‘ What it is to have a 
character to keep up! It must be a little difficult to try to look 
beautiful with a red nose and dotted with blacks.” 

‘** Well,” interrupted the Poetess, rather hastily, “I eyed him 
from my corner in silent contempt, but he continued to babble on, 
and at last he took out a fat pocket-book and handed me a card, 
saying perhaps I or my friends might like to make use of it. It 
was a pink card announcing that Mr. Tobias Lamb would give a 
lecture on ‘ Where the Brook and River Meet.’ 

“* You see,’ he said, with the same odious fat smile, ‘it is a 
lecture on girlhood,’ giving his lips a little smack. ‘ Of course you 
know Longfellow’s beautiful poem. And I am prepared to present 
it in a delicate, poetic way, as such a subject ought to b presented. 
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(Another smack.) You really ought to come and hear me. It 
is so seldom that your refined, spiritual sex is understood by our 
gtosser one, but J understand it. I have lived, as it were, on lilies 
and dew to attain the knowledge.’ ”’ 

“Surely such a simile should have touched your heart, O 
Poetess ?”’ remarked the Scoffer. . 

‘Tt touched my heart so far that I jumped out at the very next 
station and got into a second-class carriage. Taoere were two people 
in it, a man and a woman, and evidently,” said the Poetess, with 
a wisdom beyond her years, “ they were husband and wife, for they 
were having a most exciting wrangle as I got in. They both left off 
a minute to glare at me, and then went on again with greater spirit 
under their breath.” 

“T wonder,” propounded the Blue-Stocking, ‘“‘why it is that 
married people are so apt to quarrel ? Can it be put down to propin- 
quity and to the knowledge of weak places, or is it that the rage 
you have to bottle up with other people must overflow on some- 
one?” 

‘Tt is the only change some of the poor things get—to quarrel,” 
remarked the Flighty One, ‘You cannot wonder they seize 
on it.” 

‘Well, this was not an interesting quarrel, even to an outsider, 
it all seemed to turn on whether an ‘ Uncle Joe’ should be invited 
to a family festivity. The man said he should be ashamed to be 
seen in the same room with him, and the woman said of course 
that was the way her family was always treated. I got out again 
as soon as I could, and left them still going at it briskly. Then I 
made my last experiment as a third-class passenger. 

“It was getting late now, and I had some difficulty in finding a 
seat, but at last I found one between a stout old lady, with a market 
basket on her lap—which contained amongst other things a bag of 
shrimps, out of which she refreshed herself from time to time, eat- 
ing them up, heads and all, ina most canniballish way—and a 
pasty-faced youth feasting on a halfpenny sporting paper. There 
were two big, good-natured-looking workmen in opposite corners, 
and the rest of the compartment was filled up with oddments whom 
I need not describe. 

‘ At the next station a well-dressed man got in and looked round 
with an inquiring air, although, of course, he could see very well 
that there was no room. To my surprise, one of the burly work- 
men got up and offered him his seat, which the well-dressed one, 
with a patronising ‘ Thank you, my man,’ had the impudence to 
take. Then the fun began. Between you and me, girls, I had no 
idea that the British workman could be so funny. I have always 
thought of him as a loafing creature with an unquenchable thirst.” 

‘‘Tt is a mistake to judge life from the point of view of the comic 
papers,” remarked the Moraliser, sententiously. 

‘* Well, the B.W. who was sitting looked at the B.W. who was 
lolling against the door, and said (I’ll give you the vernacular as 
near as I can) :— 

‘“** Now, Bill, what for did you do that? Seems to me that this 
gent,’ pointing out the well-dressed one with a clayey finger, ‘could 
‘ave better spared the seat than you. I should say as ’ow its likely 
’e ’as sat a good deal to-day, whereas you and me, Bill ——’ 

‘“*Shut up, Dan,’ said the good-natured giant with a grin. It 
was evident that ‘ Dan’ was a character among his mates. 

so whereas you and me, Bill,’ went on the other, unabashed, 
‘’ave ‘ad a sight more standing than sitting. Probably he didn’t 
‘ave ’is breakfast afore nine o’clock, and then went off comfortable, 
not standing about in drains, like you, Bill P 

‘““« Shut up, Dan!’ said the giant again.”’ 

‘‘ What was the well-dressed one doing all this time?” asked the 
Old-fashioned Girl. 

‘‘Ob, he had taken out a paper and pretended not to hear, though 
everybody was tittering, and he looked very red and haughty. 

‘‘ Presently a Sister of Mercy got in, such a pretty creature, and 
the well-dressed one jumped up and offered her his seat. I think 
he was rather glad to get rid of it. 

‘«* See, Bill,’ went on the irrepressible Dan, ‘Now what does it 
all come to? ’Ere you gives up your seat to this gent, and now 
‘e's left standing after all. Not that I blames ’im for making room 
for a lady—and such a lady—but ’e won’t get nothing by it. 
Being what we all can see, 'e can’t ’ope as ‘ow she’ll give it another 
thought. That being so——’ 

“But as the train stopped here, the well-dressed one jumped out 
and escaped from his tormentor.”’ | 

‘‘And the moral?’’ said the Moraliser severely, as the Poetess 
concluded. ‘There must always be a moral.” 

‘‘ Like an AXsop’s fable,’ interjected the Flighty One. 

The Poetess looked round a liltle helplessly. Then she 
brightened. 

‘The moral,” she said oracularly, “is that a first-class ticket 
does not make a gentleman.” 


‘TY... 7 = . 
(Z'o be continued.) 
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NO FOOL LIKE AN OLD ONE: OR, AN OLD -MAN’S DARLING. 


The Story of a Grandfather. 
WITH AN EXCURSUS ON EDUCATION. 


THERE was once a poor, old, infirm, and very wicked Grandfather, 
who was sent to prison for three days by an outraged Country. 
He was no ordinary criminal; he was a Monster or INIQUITY. 
He wasn’t a Gladstonian-Liberal- Member of Parliament, or he 
would have been allowed to get away to South America; nor, on 
the other hand, wis he a Dynamitard, or the Union of Hearts 
would have spoken up for him. No, he was simply a DEGRADED 
Monster, who, having a difficulty in supporting himself 
and his aged wife, had dared to bring up a little grand- 
daughter after her parents’ death. There’s wickedness for 
you. In a Christian country, too. Not content with thus 
outraging Human Nature, the depraved old man omitted to take 
his granddaughter personally day by day to the local Board School. 
He merely sent her; and she, which shows how Heredity works 
out, didn’t always go. So the School Board which is, as every one 
knows now, the collected wisdom of London, summoned the horrid 
old man, and he, being unable to pay a fine, was justly committed 
to prison for three days. And serve him right. And all’s for the 
best in the best of all possible worlds; and the rates are six and 
eightpence in the pound; and the poor are still with us, confound 
‘em; and ‘Down with the House of Lords”; and “this is a 
Christian country ’’; and ‘‘Home Rule for ever” ; and “hip, hip, 
hurrah! with times three, and musical honours for Progress with 
& capital P-unishment!”’ 

Think of all that the poor little granddaughter missed. The 
education she might have had, the religious instruction, as Ped 
handbills, the reading, the writing, and the arithmetic. he 
geography, the singing, and the drawing. The domestic economy, 
With an interval for no dinner in which to practice it. The 
grammar, the poetry, and the history. The study of physiology, 
with living illustrations of how to injure the health of a half- 
starved child, with opportunities for the personal study of zymotic 
diseases, and the effects of vitiated air. And all to be given away, 
positively given away at the ratepayers’ expense. O Acland, O 
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tempora, O Mundella, O mores, O Goodness Gracious, what that 
poor child lost ! . : , 

Think of it, O my brothers, think of it. Why, if such a thing 
had happened in Texas; they would have lynched the fafher-—or 
somebody. But this is a Christian country. So let us “ thank 
heaven fasting’ for Free Education and Labour Members ; and 
march shoulder -to shouldér in whatever direction the wind may 
happen to be blowing, and hope for the best, and expect anything, 
remembering always that the things which we long for and agitate 
for are very seldom worth having. 


Important News. 


VE have just received an astounding communication, to which, 
however, we hesitate to give publicity till we obtain further proof; 
but we give it for what it is worth, without pledging ourselves as 
to its authenticity. 

We are informed that a modern wearer of the motley, immor. 
talised by Grimaldi, has actually cracked a new joke and invented 
@ new piece of business. 

(N.B.—The Editor does not necessarily identify his own with the 
opinions of his correspondents. | 

‘‘ What wonders are achieved by the use of tar refuse! And 
marvels are cut out of worn-out tin cans. And look at celluloids! 
What heaps of things are made from that! By-the-bye, can you 
tell me where I can purchase some ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes, to be sure, at any newsagent’s.”’ 

‘“‘ Newsagent’s! How?” 

‘ Any one will sell you Lloyd’s, any Saturday, for 1 D.” 

[Advertisements in disguise not admitted.—Eb.} 


A Heartless Judge. 


‘“ WHat makes that prisoner take on so?” ie 

“ Because the judge has only given him two weeks in jail.” 

‘‘T should think he’d rejoice.” 

‘He has three wives, and it will be such a short respite after all 
the poor man has suffered.” 
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And if we choose to pay no wage at all 
































































Nelson’s Column. What business, sir, have you to wag se bawl ? 
IRD VIEW OF BABYLON, If those whom we employ don’t like the pay, 
. 7 = . There’s no compulsion, they can stop away.” 


I. Liacur RerresumMent Company. 


’ ° . Traveller.— 
Scene: The Light Refreshment Co.'s Depot. Dramatis eeeene “When le starve, they're forced by hi nger dre2d 
A Traveller, Directors of the Company, Waitress, Hungry, Indi- To peared ot Ae for a crust. of bread ; + 
viduals-and Stale Rolls. ; But justice does not sanction such @ bord. 
(Enter Traveller.) And even trade = other aes ps ao ‘iit 
Traveller.— - Mere money-grabbing ; give the questi: n heed, 
“Ho, there! What's on the bill of fare to-day? ‘Spare just 7 fitte for the workers’ need, 
nterva irty-five minutes. Pay fair work fairly, and ’twill ne’er be s¢ 
Waitress.— e es sed That buman flesh is ground to make your bread.” 
“ Well, that, sir, all depends on what you pay. (Curtain. | NELSON. 


We've cake and rolls and butter, rolls and cake, . 
And butter. Pray what will you please to take ? 


Traveller.— ; 
“ My hook, I think, but still now t am here, 
I’ll stay and taste of your—ahem } good cheer. 
Bring bread. ” 
Waitress.— 
“T fly—here ’tis, sir, bread alone.” 
Traveller.— 
“ Great Scott ! I asked for bread; you bring a stone. 
Still you are not to blame, here’s something——”’ 
(Enter Directors hurriedly.) 
Directors (all).— 
“ Hold!” 
Traveller.— 
‘‘ Who enters here with interruption bold?” 
Song by the Directors (air, “ Sisters Giggle ”’).— 
“We are the organisers 
Of a flourishing concern ; 
We draw the interest yearly 
That other people earn ; Mid» Wf ty ' 
We have a lot of money, LT I\y | 
And we've a lot of cheek ; 7 MLL EAA L H!) Wh \\ J 
Our girls work night and morning for eight-and-six a week. ! , | fil = 
We much object to presents, | Ll I THUY i \\ 
Though we don’t pay the bill; ay i! rH] \ hw 
WME EL YY | | i \ 



























They toil from night till morning, but— 
They’re good girls still.” 
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Traveller.— ' | 
T don’t think very highly of your ditty, a Ili 
And if you boss this show—well, more’s the pity. ‘a 


But how can my acts matter much to you, sir?” 
A Director (with horror).— 

‘‘Matter! You tried to give that girl a douceur; 

And in this august place—why, sir, we think 


i It criminal to even tip a wink. : 
1 Besides, we must ce young girls a chance OUR CONFEMPORAREE SHOW, 
To form bad habits of extravagance. No. 5 THe Beamer or BouveRte STREET. 
We're most particular, and make a rule, - Wuat is it inthe appearance of Mr. Francis Cowley Burnand, 
That all employés reach us fresh from school ; dramatist, novelist, journalist, and barrister-at-law—or in the 
And we insist, to keep them out of bother, atmosphere surrounding him—which impels the scribe who has to 
That all girls shall live at home with mother. refer to him, though never so slightly, to launch forth into a more 
The home surroundings keeps them from temptation——’® or less unauthentic and incomplete history of Punch? Here am I, 
Waitress (aside ).— at the first hint of the subject, and with some twenty or thirty 
“It’s only that that keeps us from starvation.” lines at my disposal, impelled to inform you that the honoured 
Traveller. — journal of jesting (which it remains in spite of all temptations 
“T understand, sirs, how you must be placed, —offered by its critics—to consider itself otherwise) was the happy 
With heavy rents and exe's to be faced. thought of a small group of wits who had just achieved a brilliant 


I plainly see you've all that you can do failure in the same line; that Douglas Jerrold joined it at 

To keep things going.” its third number (or something), signed himself “Q,” and 
Dtieetdaeis : allowed himself to be doubled up by a feebly violent pamphlet 
{ “Gir, that is riot true! of ‘the Poet Bunn,” which a modern journalist would have 
We pay big dividends on every share made curl-papers of in five minutes; that the contributors 
With always something over and to spare.” meet once a week in secret conclave round a dining-table 
| Sietieial Gupapelly on! the en & cutting their initials thereon), 
} - : ; on, and so on. u @ virtuous and violent effort I 
i ae snstrvess sett ora gene er age, restrain myself. Mr. Sechent is the Editor of Pusch, it 
{ Meth i, tbe Peck spqmedyreee Pnontd Bites is true, an Editor who worthily maintains its traditions for 
apg seen wel ed ee terthored opt 688 honest, wholesome, English humour, and the raison d’étre of these 
Too deka von ibe daa stat Sey pel mild monographs is “Editors”; but he is even more—a dramatist, 
“e y if time goes for anything. His first play was performed at 


- Py poor girl would tell you dare she speak,” beg in 1852, and his latest is ‘doing very well, thank you,” 
ctor.— at the Savoy in 1895. He has, moreover, written his Life. and 
Sir, you talk nonsense, with your folly hence ! what he has done with it, and “ Second Thoughts,” maathanrdenah, 


| Think ot the men se lh fens ong cag He is ea . the few men to whom the much-used adjective 
ar , *‘ genial "’ fully applies ; —crowni itle to F: —he is 
Iwill buy the girls a hundred pretty things: vies alt tenn ipplies ; and—crowning title to Fame—he is one of 
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TRE RECR EANT KNIGHT. For Cartoon Verses, see page 05.) 





The Recreant Knight. 


Siz TRELoaR:— 

Sir Primrose, now that we are met, 

The coming jousts we will discuss. 
My heart upon the fight is set, 

"T will, doubtless, pleasure both of us. 
Much honour one is bound to reap 

In such redoubtable affray. 
I find it difficult to sleep, 

I’m so impatient for the day. 


Str Prrwrose :— 


Sir Treloar, you are bold indeed, 
But still I doubt if you are wise ; 
My gp: on my noble steed, 
Oft fil's nents with surprise. 
So pause, Sir Knight, before you strike, 
By simple ence pray be led; 
I tively should not like 
o have your blood upon my head. 


Sin TRELOAR :— 


Sir Knight, your courtesy is great. 
But shall I trespass on it? No! 
Death comes to all, sir, soon or late, 
And none may ‘scape his certain blow. 
I know your great heart loves the fight, 
You long to meet me blade to blade, 
Through al! your words, urbane, polite, 
Your dauntless courage is betrayed. 


Sir Primrose :— 


Trae, true, Sir Treloar, never yet 
Has Primrose feared to meet a foe. 
A lion’s neart have I, you bet, 
And many Dan ings 3 I show. 
And yet, Sir Knight, I think I’d try 
A lesser foe if I were you, 
To meet so fierce a man as I 
Is quite a deed of derring-do. 


Sie TEELOaR :-— 
No more, sir! Though I much esteem 
Your thoughtful care, your kind intent, 
To move me you must never dream ; 
Upon this fight my mind is bent. 
And if before your deadly aim 
And steady seat Sir Treloar fall, 
Be sure, sir, he will never blame 
The bravest Briton of them all. 


Sir Primrose (aside) :— 

Cornered, by Jingo! Hang it all, 

I wish I hadn’t boasted so. 
There is a time for talking tall, 

And there’s a time for lying low. 

(To Sir Treloar) :— 

H’m, ’pon my word, I got so hot 

When thinking of my vast renown, 
That for the moment I forgot 

That I am going out of town, 


Sire TRELOAR :— 
Sir Knight, I really can’t believe 
That you would try to shuffle out 
Of this encounter. It would grieve 
Me sorely if I had to doubt. 
But, sir, I’m keen on this affair, 
And, as it’s reached a latish stage, 
To thwart me you would hardly dare, 
And so, Sir aon there’s my gage! 
(He throws down gauntlet.) 


Siz Parorose (in alarm) :— 

Sir Treloar, that I much admire 

Your thirst for blood I need not say. 
But, though thereby I raise your ire, 

I now must wish you, sir, good day ! 
My leaders wait for me, you see, 

Yes, ev'ry mother’s son of ‘em. 
They've sev’ral bones to pick with me, 

And backbones ev'ry one of ‘em, 


(He goes out, leaving Sir Treloar in amazement. } 
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Phoebus at Home. 

“Tart you, Phoebus?” cried Cl, mene, looking out as she heard 

the sound cf wheels grating against the kerb. ‘‘ You're early to- 
t.”’ 

“Yes. I take my tip from the almanack. They put me down 
for something like an eight-hour day this weather,” replied Phcebus, 
taking the horses out of his chariot and sending the boy round to the 
stable with them. “Quite long enough, too, considerin’ my age, 
and how little there is below now that’s worth shinin’ on.” 

“Ah, dear!” sighed Clymene. “The world isn’t what it 
wa g ” 

“Oh, yes itis!” he interrupted, irritably. ‘‘ It’s the people that 
ain’. ! The days o’ the gods are gone, an’ the days o’ the 

iante. This is the golden age of the dwarfs—the millennium of the 

ittle———_”” | 

“ Well, try to forget it,” said Clymene. ‘Your tea’s getting cold. 
Would you like some bloater paste on your bread and butter ” 
Don’t say any more about the world. You kept me awake last 
night railing against modern statesmanship—— ” 

“I said we'd reached the fag end o’ the season, an’ modern 
statesmanship had outgrown its flower, an’ was all runnin’ to 
tongue. So it is.” ~—s : 

“The night before you were complaining about Art ——.” 

“ Art!” sneered the old man‘ ‘‘ Why, there’s none to complain 
about. There’s nothing but tittle-tattle about Art. I said, the 
truest Art was produced by men who weren’t so acutely conscious 
that what they were doin’ was Artistic ——.” 

Clymene cut him skort by putting her bonnet on and saying she 
must run out to do a little shopping before it was too late. And as 
soon a8 she came back they went to bed; but shortly after mid- 
night Pheebus started up, suddenly awake, and called, tremulously : 

“Clymene! You asleep?’’ 

**T was,” she murmured testily.~ ‘‘ What is it?” 

“I’ve had the nightmare,” he faltered. “I dreamt Shakespere 
had just brought out Hamlet, and because somebody praised it he 
lost his head and wrote an article on his first play, and a magazine 
published it with illustrations of his typewriter, his drawing-room 
fireplace, and his back yard. Then he was interviewed by 
journalists, and told them he composed best when he was riding on 

is bicycle, and regretted he had been born too early to wear 
trousers, as trunk-hose didn’t keep his legs warm. The journalists 
printed those admissions, saying that Shakespere was great, and 
everybody would now easily understand how he wrote Hamlet. 
Meanwhile, Shakespere was doing essays on ‘Does Playwriting 
Pay?’ and ‘The Art of Dramatic Authorship,’ and supplying 
periodicals with portraits of himself.as a boy in his first doublet, a 
young man without a moustache, and a young man with a moustache, 
consequently he had no time to get the rest of his vest plays done. 
‘Jupiter!’ I thought. ‘Won’t posterity miss Shakespere!’ 

‘“‘T was glad to wake. Shakespere never did that kind o’ thing. 
He put his Art in his work: he didn’t talk ofit. He left that to 
them as knew less about it. 

‘‘ Modern authors, down there, are always repeating that it’s the 

rfection of Art to conceal Art; but when they’ve concealed a little 
in their own work they're afraid people might overlook it, an’ they 
parade round pointing it out to them. 

‘‘ Why, when one o’ them authors now-a-days publishes anything 
obviously good, his countrymen are astonished at him; they rush 
to ask him how he did it, and he don’t seem to feel it’s a slight on 
his intellect. He’s astonished at himself. He poses, an’ talks 
(about himself) as if—— Who's snoring? Clymene! By Saturn, 
she’s not listening ! ’’ 

So he turned over and slept, until Clymene roused him in the 
morning. 

“* All right,” he responded, rising sleepily and beginning to dress. 
“You'll find by the almanack I’m not due for another hour.” 

“You say modern men are dwarfs,” remarked Clymene, over 
breakfast, “‘ but it must be only the men who have deteriorated.” 

‘Women never deteriorate,” said Phebus, gallantly. “ They 
only change.” 

“I mean the animals and birds,” resumed Clymene. “For 
instance, they must have larger chickens now than we saw come 
out of Noah’s Ark. I could never hear them up here in the old 
days, but in these—my gracious! Hark! There’s one at it again.” 

“That!” chuckled Phebus. ‘Oh, that’s a chicken of the lite- 
rary breed—kind o’ male hen. He’s just Jaid an egg, and he’s 
tearin’ round cacklin’ about it, so’s folk may know how clever he is. 
That partic’ler kind o’ bird ain’t happy till it’s got a crowd crowin’ 
and cacklin’ after it—interviewin’ it, so to speak; an’, by the time 
that crowd’s called off to sing choruses for another hen, the farmer’ll 
have taken the egg home an’, ten to one, found it addled! 

‘“Faugh! The proof o’ the hen’s in the egg, not in the cackle. 
Where’s my umbrella, Clymere? I’m off!” 
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The Oppressive Tall Hat. 


How much longer is a nation that prides itself on the possession 
of common sense, and a fair degree of intelligence, to put up with 
that ugly, expensive, and uncomfortable institution (the inventor of 
which deserves the execration of mankind), the ‘‘ chimney pot,” or 
“‘topper”’ hat? Kings and queens die; empires are convulsed; a 
Government receives a mandate to get out and make way for a 
better one (as will be the case in England in 1895); but the ten- 
inch silk hat goes on the same as ever. This scourge of the 
Nineteenth Century seems, like the works of the nation’s William 
(of Stratford-on-Avon), to be, not for an age, but for all time. 
Wonderful changes may take place with regard to many things. 
The “predominant partner” may be converted to Home Rule; 
Labour candidates may cease to sport fustian ; members of some 
Licensing Committees may get rid of a disreputable and oppressive 
Pharasaism ; pigs may fly; and various other marvels may occur, 
but no sort of change with regard to the * topper” seems within a 
measurable distance of us, except a periodical increase in the 
hideousness of its shape. A lamentably large number of people, 
in most other respects rational, are slaves to this tyrannical 
headgear, and the majority of them would not dare to appear 
in their City offices, or on their professional rounds, without 
this excrescence. I verily believe that many of these unhappy 
persons would go to the stake (I don’t mean at a City grill) for 
the cause of the silk hat. I believe, too, that they would walk to 
the very faggots with the tyrant still on their heads if the authori- 
ties would allow them to do so. What is there to be said for this 
horrible ‘chimney pot”? Who, on seeing an Eton boy, mostly 
tall hat, could say that it was becoming to youth? And though on 
& full-grown and rather tall person its appearance is not quite so 
terrible, it is quite bad enough. It is an expensive hat, and it is 
an unmanageable hat. When there is wind about, its huge ugly 
black side is violently attacked by the gusts; to keep it on at all 
you rrossingly on the watch to pre. 
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TIMES WHEN A GIRL WISHES THE FLOOR WOULD OPEN. 


When, after you have purposely been very rude to another girl and avoided her all the evening, you are introduced to her by your 
favourite partner, and left together to be friends. 
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vent sixteen shillings or a guinea's worth being hurled into the 
gutter. The result of this last event is an irreparable dent and a 
ruffling, etc., which will never be got over completely by any amount 
of ironing. Then, again, what a temptation this tall horror affords 
to those playful practical jokers who want to “ bash’’ in something. 
Rumour bath it that if a stranger unwarrantably intrudes into a 
certain well-known moneyed haunt situated in the City of London, 
such bashing is regarded as the proper proceeding on the part of the 
lawful occupants of those poh precincts. And other jokers of a 
(generally) more plebeian kind love to seat your hat more firmly on 
your head on such occasions as a Lord Mayor's Show, or similar 
street festivities. No, there is not a redeeming feature, or advan- 
tage in the “‘ topper”; but, though I would have my countrymen 
emancipated from this scourge, I am not prepared to say that 
these tall monstrosities could not be well utilised. They could be 
largely worn by our soldiers, etc., on the occasion of our haying 
any more “little wars” with some new savages. of our 
regiments armed—I {should say clothed—with this portentous 
headgear in place of the usual caps, would strike instant terror 
into the minds of these wild hordes, especially if the most 
fashionable shapes (which are by far the most dreadful) were 

rovided. The effect on the savages of thousands of these grim 

lack chimney pots drawn up in menacing lines would be miracu- 
lous, and we might count on an easy and bloodless victory. May 
I not express an earnest hope that some one of commanding 
influence, Mr. Keir Hardie for instance, will boldly step out and do 
battle with the tyrant that has so long gy us with impunity ? 
The fight will be a deadly one, I am well aware; but even if we do 
not secure complete = we may hope to greatly reduce the 
ascendancy over us of tais blot in our national costume. I have 
myself started the 8.S.C.P.H. (the Society for the goes of 
the Chimney-Pot Hat), and shall be happy to send full particulars 
of it to any of my readers who will remit me three penny stamps 


(unused). 
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MODERN MARTYRDOMS. 
I.—Tue Tortrure oF THE Brokemw Co_Litar BUTTONHOLE. 


Impertinent Paragraphs. 
By THE “ Enrant TERRIBLE.” 


Wuat do you think of the weather? The mixture is not “as 
before,”” because there has never been anything like it before. One 
day last week the four seasons were compressed into the space of 
five minutes. The novelist of the fufiire will thus describe the 
typical Midsummer day upon which Edwin first meets Angelina :— 


The scorching rays of the summer sun beat down upon Edwin's head as he 
negligently masticated the daisies he idly plucked. The beautiful snow-flakes 
kissed his curly locks and got down his neck. The world, he thought, was very 
beautiful. The rain fell with terrific fury and the hot south-westerly breeze 
made him unbutton his waistcoat. No sooner had he done so, however, than 
the hailstones, that seemed to be playing hide-and-seek with the snow and rain, 
hit him with much violence in the pit of the stomach. Wiping the perspiration 
from his forehead, he put up his parasol to ward off the tropical rays of the sun. 
He rose, and wrapping his ermine overcoat around him to protect himself 
against the icy blizzard that was blowing, he took off his hat that the gentle 
southern zephyr might cool his fevered brow. "Twas at this moment that he 
first saw Angelina. Dressed in a soft, filmy gauze-like gown of exquisite design 
her magnificent sable cloak swept the ground. It was a never-to-be-forgotten 
moment. 

* 7 


Seriously, what havoc the wild storms are making. Brave men 
are going to their deaths, helpless before this devastating alliance 
between wind and ocean. And the National Lifeboat Society is in 
urgent need of funds! 


LINES ON THE APPEAL FOR THE LIFEBOATS. 


When the glass is passing round, 
And red wine the heart inspires ; 
When the thought of lovely woman, 
Ard brave deeds the spirit fires ; 
When the nectar of the vine fruit, 
Makes the blood of manhood flow, 
Till it thrills you with the ion 
That the craven cannot know, 
And you drink to England's glory 
Think you, then, of England's story. 


Give then a thought to the brave men who lightl; 
Have gone to their death to achieve deathless fan « 
, Think that to-day, when the wild sea is surcing 
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When enraged the mighty sea, 
Hungers for its human prey ; 

Leaping, lapping brave men’s blood, 
Maddened in its love to slay, 

Careless of its vengeance, daring 
Its remorseless raging might, 

Thinking but to save and succour, 
Englishmen into the night 

Forth to death they go, all gladly, 
Though the ocean threats them madly. 


Give then a thought to the brave men who lightly 
Have gone to their death to win deathless fame, 

Think that to-day, when the wild sea is surging, 
Englishmen, heroes, are doing the same. 


And read in your D.T. what the Ramsgate Lifeboat sea lions 
have done since the above lines were written. 


When the Lords are a thing of the past we shall be able to sing, 
“Oh, what a happy place is England.” Then the Working Man is 
to come into his own. Then every person will be the proprietor of 
his share in the land, in the coal mines, in the railways, in the 
water supply, and in the gas meter. The share works out to halfa 
blade of grass, a third of an ounce of coal, the left hind wheel of a 
luggage truck, a jug of Thames mud, and a ha’porth of gas. It is 
not the mere money value however, the principle’s the thing. In fact, 
it’s all principle. Quite what principle I haven’t yet determined. 


WHEN THE LORDS ARE ABOLISHED. 
AN UP-TO-DATE DITTY. 


Working men, the time’s at hand 
When you'll own this lovely land; 
All the world’s at your command, 

And all the joys the earth affords. 
You'll drive your tandem to your work, 
You'll live in palace, manse, or kirk 
All toil and labour you can shirk, 

Now we’ve sacked the House of Lords. 


CHORUS. 
Down with the Lords! 
Down with the Peers! 
Down with everything and everybody:! 
Loosen your cords! 
Cast off your fears! 
Hurrah for the land of fustian{and shoddy. 


No more taxes will we pay, 
Laws no longer we'll obey, 
Rich men’s cash will we “ convey,” 
We'll spend the miser’s golden hoards ; 
We'll let the Navy go to pot, 
We don’t believe in all such rot, 
And every landlord will be shot, 
Now we've sacked the House of Lords, 
(Chorus.) 


Harvests always will be grand, 

Crops will grow on barren land, 

White and smooth the Workman’s hand, 
Sheathed will be the nation’s swords; 

Snow and rain will banished be, 

Fogs no longer shall we see, 

Everybody will agree, 
Now we’ve sacked the House of, Lords. 

(Chorus.) 


Men are equal once again, 
Each one has an equal brain, 
Each one’s free from ache and pain, 
And drinks are found by Local Boards 
Lovers always fond will be, 
Gone are hate and jealousy, 
I love you and you love me, 
Now we've sacked the House of Lords. 
(Chorus.) 


There, having provided the Dideentiite mn" with a magnificent 
election song, I will bid you all good oa d 


So it Ap-Pears. 


THE Battersea Coroner has arranged to provide all coal-heavers 
who in future sit on his juries with a constant soapply of soap. 
The blackest of them to take the cake. 


It is of course too late now for the Prime Minister (and he is 
prime!) and Sir William Plantagenet to carry the suggestion into 
effect, but, if they had only exchanged speeches ! 


THE only possible solution of the Ministerial crisis in (France : 
the naturalization of Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P., and immediate 


election of that universal statesman as President of the French 
Republic. 


An Act that must never be permitted at the Lyceum during the 


run of the great play of splendid pageantry at that theatre: The 
passing of Arthur (Sullivan) ‘ 
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PHILMANIA. 


Leaves. 
TO BE LEFT—OR GATHERED. 


By my halidome! Ods-bodlikins! _Gadzooks! Gadlins! 
I’faith! Go to, sirrah, go. to——Halifax. By the foregoing 
expressions. you will see that I have all the material for an 
historical novel as conceived by Mr. Joseph Bradbury. Zounds! 

‘“‘ First Davenport of Bramhall,’ by. Joseph Bradbury (Digby, 
Long), is a story of long ago. In fact it deals with the year ‘‘ 1460, 
what time Shakespeare flourished.” The plot of the story is ‘‘ Out 
upon thee for a wastril,”’ tempered with ‘‘Gadlins! ” and question- 
able grammar, at least, ‘‘ Thou seems merry and lively all at 
once ”’ strikes me as being questionable; and ‘‘ Thou knows that 
Jordan is to wed our Ailse’’ is not absolutely beyond reproach. 
This is all the more noticeable because of the otherwise exceptional 
erudition of the author. He seems to have an intimate 
acquaintance with the Latin tongue, and such phrases as semper 
jidelis, pax vobiscum, and ora pro nobis have no terrors for Mr. 
Bradbury. 

But surely, Shakespeare, who was born in 1564, could not have 
been old enough in 1460 to write Hamlet? I ask the question 
because of the quotation used by one of the characters. I must 
do the author the justice to say, however, that this quotation is 
innocent of quotation marks, The historical novel has to be very 
good to make anything of a success, and “ First Davenport of 
Bramhall” is not good at all. If Mr. Bradbury will try his hand 


-at something less ambitious it is probable that he will be no more 


‘unsuccessful than in the present instance. 

‘‘ A Home for Old Maids,’”’ by Sybil Garth (Fisher Unwin), isa 
book which will fill a long felt went whenever that day arrives when 
the coal supply is exhausted. It would appear that some individual 
has established this home in gratitude to a sere and withered 
spinster for closing his eyes when he died. We are treated to the 
history of all the inmates of the home, and apparently they are all 
old maids because they could not get husbands. It is difficult to 
review a book of this kind, because there is no story, but the volume 
is useful in so far that it contains nearly every known adjective in 
the English language. 


‘ Borderland Fancies,” by Eva Boulton (Leadenhal? Press), 
relates the experiences of a man who is able to conjure up the most 
entrancing visions at will. These he describes as journeys into the 
“ Land of Spirits,” and it is really difficult to imagine how they 
could be enjoyed by any other means. First comes “The Dream 
of the en of Light,” which garden would be a very valuable 
adjunct to a suburban villa, The paths are paved with gold and 
silver tablets bearing diamond inscriptions, and the centre of the 
garden is a huge heart-shaped diamond. All this is illustrated by 
the author, but I cannot say that the pictures give any idea of 
undue splendour. These wonderful gardens are depicted like East- 
End back yards, and the temple of music resembles nothing so 
much as a hen-roost, However, the illustrations are quite worthy 
of the book, which is probably one of the most inane pieces of 
twaddle that have ever been perpetrated. 

The authoress of the celebrated ‘‘ Leavenworth Case '’ has written 
a new story, ‘‘ Miss Hurd,” but itis generally dull, with no Leaven 
worth speaking of. If I gird at Miss Hurd, it will be a sort of 
Hurdy-girdy, won't it? and, upon my word, it is something very 
like it, because the tune of this book runs out ina most mechanical 
and uninspired fashion. The heroine does the most unHurd of 
things. She is not mad—the authoress says so—but then it may 
be that her ideas and mine differ on the subject of insanity. She 
assumes all sorts oi — for no pu whatever, except to 
provide Miss Anna Katherine Green—who has pervesie’ this 
effort—with material for this truly remarkable book. Miss Hurd’s | 
husband is being lynched at the end of the book, which is probable, 
because Miss Hurd herself is out of the way, and the G have 
determined to be revenged on the family. Sort of book reviewers, 
in fact. Well, Miss Hurd rushes back, and “laying her head on 
her husband’s shoulder, whispers quietly, but, oh, with what de 
of meaning in her voice, ‘Thomas!’” Clever woman rf 
“Thomas” dies of fright, and Miss Hurd “ sank forward, and lay 
in a heap.” It was very considerate of her not to lay ina puddle or 
something. The second title of the book is “ An nigma.”’ Miss 
Green’s taste in titles is evidently her strong point. 


THe Haconty CULTURE-IST, 
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THE MILLINER’S BILL 
He.—*“ But what does this mean ?—knickerbockers ! ”’ 
She.— Oh, yes, that’s my cyclist rig out, and this the golf 
costume, and that for football ; and I skall soon want a volunteet- , 
ing uniform, you know, and—etc., etc.”’ 


Waftings from the Wings. 
ed under 


ee — Theatre at Kew will, i om sell, be re-op ; 

e capable + of its new lessee, the aptain 
Pusgkess, late of the Royal, and still as ever a Royal sort, at or 
about Easter, and probably with a new Comedy by ——, but hush, 
not a word. 

I have been going round the music halls lately, and also Round 
the Town. You may think that it would hardly be possible to do 
the former without doing the latter; but I assure you you would 
be mistaken. I have only to use italics, and you will see for your- 
selyes, Round the Town, see? Yes, { thought you would. 

Anyway, I went to see Rownd the Town at the Empire, and 
enjoyed it very much, The management have my full permission 


to quote this. ion of opinion in all their advertisements if 
they s0 desire. it will be invaluable to them as a lever to oust the 
Licensing Committee of the County Council next March. For, if 


“Gossamer” enjoyed himself, what more is there to be said ? 
Any little t that Mr, Hitchens or Mr. Slater cares to send 
me in gratitude. and a hamper had better be sent to my private 
address. [Nothing of the sort—it is strictly forbidden. All parcels 
aGdreseed) to: the stafi must be sent to Fun Office, care of me.— 
Evirrom] [I do object to these officious alterations on my 
proofs.-—GossaMEx. ] 

After I .bad.equered the circle’s attendant I was able to see 
Round the Town, an@enmjeged it very much from the grand lounge. 
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It used to be called a promenade, but we call it a lounge now. 
Not that you don’t walk about just as much as ever; but, after all, 
the County Council represent the public, and if we didn’t support 
them it would be very unfair. That is why we call it a lounge, 
and never whisper the tabooed trisyllabic definition of that 
particular part.of the house. 

Round the Town is as bright and beautiful as when we saw it 
last. It is once again one of the most sparkling things ever seen in 
London. The dresses all seem new, the music is brought up to 
date, and, altogether, it is most satisfying, There is nothing 
to cavil at in-Cavalazzi (pronounced, in Italian, Cavalatzi. | 
thought it as well to mention this). Her action and acting are as 
splendid as ever. 

Morris Cronin is a club expert; I do not mean anything 
connected with the formation of public-houses into private drinking 
dens to get the better of the Inland Revenue, but a gentleman who 
swings about lumps of wood decorated with silver. The extra- 
ordinary evolution of his Indian clubs is a sight to see. They 
chase each other round his neck, play hide-and-seek round his 
back, do a balancing act on-his arms, and ‘‘ Hi-spi-hi” (is that 
how you epell it ?) all over him. The neatness and dexterity of it 
are delightful. It may sound simple enough; but try it, and you 
will break your arms, dislocate you wrist, and black an eye— 
perhaps two. Cronin has cronin public esteem quickly, and is now 
a big draw. I should think the Empire treasury found his salary 
a big draw, too. 

Méaly is as brisk as ever, Dutch Daly gives us his weakly puns 
and his concert-in-a few minutes, and the rest of the performers are 
Al, or rather A good many. 

At the Palace Theatre, too, the bill is one they would not 
exchange with anybody. It is a bill I am always glad to meet, 
which shows that it is an extraordinary thing in bills, doesn’t it? 
It is a bill) Mr. Morton will beak-areful not to spoil by allowing it 
to weaken. It is a most important claWs in his agreement with 
the public, The talon-t that he has gathered together deserves re- 
tail-ing in full. Every number that goes up at the wings denotes 
a popular favourite. So that no item of his programme ever gets 
‘the bird ’”’—which is stage slang for being hissed. 

Having worked off these atrocities, I will briefi 
entertainment. La Pastorale is a sweet little t, beautifully 
staged and set to Messager’s really delightful music. If you would 
pronounce this in English as Messager I would say something 
funny about messages—but i won’t shock any French scholars 
there may be knocking about. Maggi has a splendid voice, which 
he uses in operatic airs very finely. Isn’t there some song about 
the Maggi-c of Somebody’s Voice? If there isn’t there ought to 
be—and I’ve dragged it in, anyhow. Miss Edith Yorke is a 
distinct acquisition to the variety stage, and is bright and lively 
and sings capitally. On the evening of my visit the house rose 
at Miss Yorke and demanded an encore. ‘‘Rose,’’ ‘ Yorke’’— 
Shakespearian reference. I hope you understood it. 

Clara Wieland, Eugene Stratton, Katie Lawrence, Algernon 
Newark, Cliff Ryland, John F. Sheridan and Gracie Whiteford, 
Chirgwin, Madame Diamantie, and the splendid tableaux vivants 
make up @ programme that.could not be beaten.::Mr. Alfred 
Plumpton’s music for them is admirable ; the management could 
not have Plumpton better. Mr. Dando, who arranged them, 
di-Dando-es these things better than anybody in London. 

GOssaMEB. 
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THE CITY GLOVE COMPANY. 


42, CHEAPSIDE, and 84, ST, PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDOX, E.C. 


FANS, GLOVES, HOSE, &c 


EXCEPTIONAL VALUE. 
SPECIALITIE. SEAMLESS GLOVES. 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
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“Chips” Buttonstick’s Valentine. 


SAMUEL BUTTONSTICK, or “‘ Chips,” as he was nicknamed, was the 
masher of the 2nd Battalion Chiltern Hundreds Musketeers (late 
the Onety Fifth Foot). Being a soldier, he was a slayer of men by 
trade, and a lady killer by preference. Suddenly Chips dropped his 
all-over-tke-shop amours, and confined his attentions to a maiden, 
known to the men of the garrison as Amy, who was barmaid at the 
“Crossed Ramrods” hostelry. This damsel had ways about her 
that perplexed and tantalised the smitten Chips. She neither 
encouraged or discountenanced the warrior’s specific atten- 
tions. When Chips, good looking, spick span, and smart, 
with oiled curly hair, hinted that he would dearly like 
to take her for a walk, Amy would skip about the bar and 
hum a line from a song that referred to ‘‘Some day.’’ She 
was a teasing monkey, Miss Amy. Chips kept in his valise his 
most treasured possession, which was a bill of fare that had been 
written out by his darling. What mattered it that the maiden had 
spelt potatoes with three t’s and mutton with but one? Chips was 
admittedly not a dab at py ange’ b and he didn’t mind. 

On St. Valentine’s Day, Chips, when he came off guard, perceived 
op his cot a big square envelope which had been left by the regi- 
mental post sergeant. He started when his optics lighted on the 
caligraphy thereon. Off was flung his valise; that receptacle was 
speedily ransacked, and the writing on it eagerly compared with 
the address of the valentine. No doubt about it; the seasonable 
greeting had been dispatched by Amy! (The enclosure was of the 
usual spoony character, and does not call for special description.) 

But Chips’s ecstatic train of thought was now rudely interrupted. 
He savagely bellowed, ‘‘Oh, go to blazes! Keep yer blessed pors 
horf me, will yer?” His pet terror had come on the scene, who 
had treated him to a vigorous dig in the ribs—to wit, Mrs. Bridget 
O’Jigahan. 

The lady was the widow of a soldier who had committed suicide. 
(‘Small wonder, with such a mate, poor devil!’ the men were 
wont to exclaim in the barrack rooms.) Mrs. O’Jigahan kept 4 
huckster’s shop in the town, and, by special permission, hawked 
fruit, etc., among the soldiers. Bridget, a little, very stout, exceed- 
ingly florid-faced and pock-pitted woman, on the wrong side of 
forty, was spoons, and pronounced spoons on the dashing —— 
Indeed she had seriously offered to purchase his discharge if he 
would marry her. Chips was chaffed by his comrades on the subject 
of Mother O’Jigahan, and he didn’t like it. 

“ Now, give me a kiss, me purty Misther Chips!” said the lady, 
as she looked in a killing fashion at her victim, amid yells of laugh- 
ter from the men of the room. ‘“ Oh, go to Jerusalem!” angrily 
hissed Chips. Then he exclaimed to his familiar spirit, Private 
Lutkins, another mashing son of Mars, ‘‘ Come out on this, Tommy. 
Let’s go to the canteen.” 

Over a pot of beer Chips, while exhibiting the valentine, put the 
matter before Tommy. Mr. Lutkins, having focussed his general 
knowledge of the eccentricities of fhe gentler sex upon the question 
at issue, after much cogitation, expressed it as his opinion that Amy 
‘“ wor @&' comin’ round.” 

So the twain resolved to call in at the “* Crossed Ramrods ” that 
“vening, in order to await developments. 

When Chips and Lutkins turned up, there was in the bar a 
1ecent contingent of the military, including one or two soldiers 
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from those gentlemen's room. Amy was temporarily off duty, aud 
they were served by the landlord. While the comrades gwere 
anxiously awaiting the return of the fascinating barmaid, who, by 
all that was disagreeable, should enter the compartment but 
Mother O‘Jigahan, who was apparently in a condition of intoxica- 
tion! Without any ado she clasped Chips round the waist, and, 
amid loud guffaws, said : 


‘* Now, me purty bhoy, will yez not giv’ me a kiss for that noice 
Valentoine as I sint yez this mornin’ ?”’ 


Chips abruptly disengaged himself from the lady’s grip. His 
face turned the hue of the Queen’s coat he wore, and he faintly 
stammered : ‘‘ But you didn’t haddress it!” ‘*No,” spoke the 
bibulous Widow O’Jigahan. ‘“ Me wroitin’s so bad that I got dear 
Miss Amy here to addriss id for me! Gud look to her, the swate 
creature, she’s lift to-day to get married to a sarjint of the Fiftieth 
Drawgoons.” 


‘* Don’t take hon so, hold boy!’’ sympathetically spoke Lutkins 
to the unhappy Chips as the pair were wending their way to 
barracks, “‘ surely there’s plenty of bloomin’ other blessed wimmin 
hin this ’ere bloomin’ world!” 


What with ‘banter and the attentions of Mrs, O’Jigahan, poor 
Chips did have a life of it for some time. 


However, he and Tommy Lutkins were deep ones, and they oft 
took counsel together. One fine day Chips astonished , 
O’Jigahan by telling her that he was inclined to accept her offer. 
He was tired of the army and wanted to settle down in life. “ Yez 
moight go furder by manny an’ manny a moile an’ fare wuss!”’ 
ejaculated the jubilant widow. 

The next night she handed to Chips the sum of twenty-one 
sovereigns to be lodged with the paymaster for the purchase of the 
soldier’s discharge. With that sum Chips and Lutkins got into 
plain clothes, and taking leave of Her Majesty’s Service, in a 
fashion a trifle discouraged by the provisions of the Army 4 + 
made tracks for New York. ’ 

When the Widow O'Jigahan indulges in too much gin, she is 
wont to allude to the foregoing episode, and to shed floods of tears. 
She usually ejaculates ‘‘ The low, voile, dhurty, decaivin’, swindlin’ 
blaggard that he is! If there wasn’t the woide, rollin’ Atlantic say 
atween us, its mesilf that wud take a partick’ler deloight an’ glory 
in spoilin’ the appairance of the mug of purty Misther Chips!” 


BrEeRsoum has taken his brother Max to America. The latest 
betting on the Laureateship—at the office of the Yellow Disaster— 
is as follows :— 

3 to 1 against Lewis Morris (want 4 to 1). 
The Marquis of Lorne (offered). 
Comyns Carr (taken freely). 
Oscar Wilde (taken). 
,,  Calmour (on offer). 
Clement Scout (taken in small amounts). 
Robert Buchanan (taken freely). 
Henley (backed in one hand). 
Max Beerbohm (no takers, reported broken 
down). Eat 
George R. Sims, Alfred Austin, William Morris, and Swinburne 


reported scratche ’ 
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OUR CONTEMPO-RAREE SHOW. 
No. 6.—TuHe Lapigs’ Pic(k). 


RaTHER more than a decade ago—about thirteen years ago, in 
fact—Mr. Alfred Gibbons sauteed the editorial reins of the Lady's 
Pictorial, the original owner of that paper having just disposed of 
it. It was, at that time, a rather limp and ineffective publication 
of sixteen or twenty pages, issued in a pale blue-grey wrapper, at 
half its present price. Mr. Gibbons soon put his mark upon it, 
and since his appointment the paper has steadily advanced in 
scope, size, character, general get up, and (be it said) success, until 
it is now a luxurious and voluminous production which, one would 
think, must be the despair of the Post-office authorities, seeing that 
they have to carry it for one halfpenny. 

Whether we may be disposed to regard the marked success of a 
paper catering to the more frivolous demands of the sex—as dress, 
the novel, palmistry, ‘‘ society’ gossip, and so on—as evidence of 
the advance of woman or the reverse, the imitations and off-shoots 
which have risen round him, prove Mr. Gibbons to have supplied a 
want long felt, and he may fearlessly congratulate himself upon 
having, by dint of hard work and strict (and apt) attention to 
business, shown himself to be quite the lady’s man. 





Waftings from the Wings. 


‘‘A most artistic model” was the verdict of all who saw the pro- 
duction at Daly's theatre on Saturday night ; and a very expensive 
model, too—as, indeed, many models are. The story of An Artist's 
Model is sufficiently novel for its author, Mr. Owen Hall, not to 
be accused of owen anybody. Idon’t think that it is necessary for 
me to tell you the story. It tells you all about all sorts of things— 
and very nice they are, Very nice is it to see Letty Lind in— 
yes, it is much better to draw your breath and shut your eyes, and 
say it right out—to see her in—I don’t care for the old-fashioned 
sewage & you know—in-—-well, there’s no need to beat about the 

ush, is there ?—to see her in—will the ladies look the other way ? 
and then I will whisper—in—ah! now then—in knickerbockers. 
There! it is done. now, and I don’t care who heard me. To tell the 
truth, she looked delicious. Then there was Marie Tempest—a 
Tempest as sweet and soft and mild as any southern zephyr. Were 
all tempests like unto her, poets would rave no more of the cruelty 
of wintry winds and cold blasts, and unpleasant things of that 
description. Blasts, sir? There wasn’t even a big, big D! Some 

irnals, with the cyr m of extreme youth, have complained 
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excuse the bluntness of the expression. The success of half the 
frivolous pieces that have enjoyed long runs has been materially 
aided by the serious interest. The ladies—heaven bless em !—like 
it; and what they like has “ got to go, you bet!” as the Yankees 
(are supposed to) have it. — 

True, even Mr. Hayden Coffin need not have taken his love- 
making quite so funereally. There was no need for him to have so 
successfully emulated the Shakesperian gentleman who went about 
as a sort of amateur fireplace. I believe he is said to have sighed 
like a furnace, or done something rather pronounced in that style. 
Still, the serious love-making, I contend, was very charming, and 
I should not at all have objected to have been on in that scene 
myself. Perhaps that is the reason Iam writing so prettily about 
it. One never knows the real motive of things. 

And this couple sing so prettily. This Coffin and this Tempest 
make the sweetest music imaginable. I Hayden’t had enough, 
when the curtain fell on the last act. 

And if the serious interest was charming, what was the roguery 
of Letty Lind? Never has she been heard to such advantage. 
The only fault to be found with her wae that we did not see nearly 
enough of her. I mean, of course, that she did not have enough to 
do. Please don’t snigger. Her “Little Tom Tit” was simply 
charming. Miss Lind's voice would probably be the despair of any 
teacher of music. It isn’t soprano, contralto, or good red herring. 
But it is one of the most capitivating voices imaginable; all the 
same, Miss Lind’s methods of acting would most likely never gain 
for her admission to the Lyceum or the. Comedie Francaise (yes, I 
meant to put them in that order), but I would rather sit and see 
her than most of the tragediennes or comediennes or soubrettes in 
the world. Miss Lind’s dancing might be scoffed at by all the 
classic teachers in the universe. It may not technically compare 
with various other ladies of the same persuasion, but I would 
sooner look at her twirl and sway and pose than the finest adept of 
them all. This may be rhapsody, but I mean it, and there are 
hundreds of others who share my opinion—yes, and very proud 
they ought to be that I allow them to share it. It isn’t every day 
that they get the opportunity of sharing even an opinion with a 
personage of the rank of ‘‘ Gossamer.” 

(An invitation to tea has arrived at this office for our enthusiastic 
contributor. It is signed “L. L.” We presume it is from a 
certain favourite burlesque actress. We set our foot firmly on our 
dramatic critic being exposed to these temptations, and shall 
accept the invitation ourselves.—EDITOR.) 

Mr. Blakeley is, of course, immense as the servant of the artist. 
Miss Marie Studholme is as sweet and dainty as ever. One day I 
expect to see Marie do something very important. Miss Lottie 
Venne is necessarily great. No one would be Venneturesome 
enough to doubt that. Her archness is such that she could span 
the Mississipi. This is a deep joke, but you will discover it if you 
search long enough. Mr. Laurance D’Orsay reminded me of Mr. 
Bancroft at his best in Caste. 

Au reste—I haven’t used any French for a long time—the music 
by Sidney Jones is so tuneful that even from any other name it 
would sound as sweet. The mounting is superb—such a ball-room 
and such perfect dresses have never been seen before on any stage. 
I have said the same thing before, but this time I mean it, and 
hereby cancel all previous expressions of the same opinion. 

Ergo, and you may go a great deal further and fare ever so much 
worse, An Artist’s Model, is bound to be one of the biggest successes 
of these later days. 

“ Edouin tails I lose” seems to be the motto of the Strand lessee 
lately. I would have wagered fabulous sums (would you?— 
GOSSAMER pére) that the revival of The Babes would have been a 
big success; but no, Mr. Edouin’s bad luck has interfered again, 
and the reception of the old burlesque on the first night was far 
from warm. Thatis what I mean, “heads you win tails I lose ’— 
for that is what Mr. Edouin might say with perfect justice. 

He has mounted the piece handsomely ; new music has been 
written for it by several clever people ; songs and dances have been 
introduced, the dresses are pretty—and, in fact, everything that 
could be done evidently has been done for the burlesque. Mr. 
Edouin and his charming wife, Alice Atherton, work untiringly, 
so let us hope that they are by this time meeting with the success 
they deserve. Maybe by this time everything is all right. I 
sincerely hope it is. , GOSSAMER. 


One to P.-C. 1449 Q. 


“Tuts is evidently a miss-take,” said the young lady to the P.-C. 
when he arrested her for shop-lifting. 
“No, it ain’t,” said that active and intelligent officer; “it’s a 
neniiioeden * 
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SKATING IN BUSHY PARK. 


lommy (aged eleven) to Aunt Cissie, on the occasion of her first essay in skating.—‘‘ That’s right, auntie, lean on me. Men are some use, 
after all, aren’t they?” 


Nelson’s Column. 
BIRD’S EYE VIEWS OF BABYLON. 


II, CoNncERNING FrRozEN LoNDON. 


Iv is very cold. I say this because there will probably be a thaw 
out of sheer cussedness before these lines are printed. And a very 
good thing too. Iam going to assassinate the next man who tells 
me that the weather is seasonable. Seasonable weather is a very 
excellent thing in July, but now—— express a shiver of disgust for 
yourself. And think what it means to the poor. This is not 
strikingly original, for the halfpenny papers are all trying to beat 
each other in harrowing descriptions, and if the cold continues the 
collecting of ‘‘tanners’”’ for Labour candidates will make way for 
soup and blanket subscriptions. How the demagogues must be 
praying fora thaw! 

3ut if the cold is so bitter to those of us who have at least food 
and shelter, it must indeed be cruel to the poor wretches who are 
starving and shivering in the streets. Of course we all feel sorry 
for them in a vague sort of way, but how pleasant the world would 
be if we only practised half the benevolence we preach. The other 
day I dreamt of a Charles Dickens state of affairs like this, only 
Dickens would not, perhaps, express it as well as I do. 

‘“‘Mr. Goodheart, the magistrate, sat at his desk, beaming round 
the crowded court. His big, rosy face glowed with a cheery, 7 
look that shone right through the armour of avarice—right throug 
the ice of selfishness, until it reached the people’s hearts and 
warmed them with love. 

‘‘* Well, constable,’ said the magistrate, rubbing his hands and 
Smiling at the spectators. ‘ Well, constable, bring in the prisoners.’ 

“The constable went out, and returned with a little boy—a 
miserable atom of humanity, all pinched with cold and wan from 
long fasting. Mr. Goodheart looked at him severely, and the little 
prisoner shrank back whimpering. 

“‘* What is the charge against him ?’ said the magistrate sternly 

‘** Please, yer washup, he is charged with having had nothing to 
eat for two days.’ 


‘Mr. Goodheart rose up and glowered at the accused. He seemed 
to swell, and swell, and swell, until he filled the whole court with 
the majesty of outraged justice. 

“* What!’ he caid, in an awful voice, ‘ what!’ 

‘*« Please, sir, I won’t do it again,’” said the boy beginning’to cry. 

‘*¢ Won’t do it again ?’”’ roared the magistrate. ‘I should think 
not. I must make an example of you. I sentence you to a pound 
of roast beef, three helpings cf plum pudding, ro two oranges. 
Officer, see the sentence carried out, and if he leaves a scrap—— 
well, bring him to me, that’s all.’”’ 

‘‘Then he leaned back and chuckled. Such a fat, happy chuckle. 
It went into every nook and cranny of the court, and tickled the 
ears of the listeners until they found themselves chuckling too, and 
one old gentleman who was due at a civic banquet gave a penny 
to a beggar outside. 

‘‘ Then a woman was brought in who had taken off her jacket to 
wrap round her baby, and Mr. Goodheart sentenced her to a warm 
winter dress and two blankets. And then he chuckled and 
chuckled again until another old gentleman went out and bought a 
present for his wife, who immediately set a watch on his 
movements.” 

Then I woke up, and came to the conclusion that all men are 
brothers. This sentiment struck me as being so beautiful that I 
went to a real Police Court to see a real Mr. Goodheart in real life. 
The first prisoner was charged with getting frozen nearly to death 
on the Embankment, and he was sentenced to seven days’ hard 


labour. After that I went home, for it was very cold. 
NELSON. 


In view of what has happened more than once in Shaftesbury 
Avenue, it might be desirable to have a new system of police patrol 
set on foot there. What do you say, Mr. Chief Commissioner ? 


‘‘ Mr. HENLEY has recovered in this book no less than a master- 
piece.”— Pall Mall Gazette. To be sure. Mr. Henley never does 
anything else—except when he writes masterpieces of bis own. 
Vide the Pall Mall Gazette. 
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SYMPTOMS. 
Ann.— Hollo! Mister James, you're soon clearin iway Master 
George’s breakfast —he can’t ha’ eaten mu -" 
lames.—‘' Ah, Miss Anon, it’s a red-herring morning this morning 


My African Uncle. 


DirmeEcTOR OF Prisons, TAMBUTILAND. 


ADELE, whom I had not seen for five long years—Adéle, who said 
“ No” to me on the G.W.RK. platform at Oxford that sunny after- 
noon of May, 158. 

Why did our respective hansoms clash in Park Lane yesterday, 
just as I had returned from trying to forget her, my creditors, and 
noolng lions on the Zam be By I succeeded in neither. It re- 
opened the slumbering wound, and brought back the undergraduate 
days; for the graduate days will never be mine, thanks to sundry 
discouragements from examiners. That summer tern—how well I 
remember it! 

Anstey had his people up for the “ Fights’’ week, and asked me 
to help him in piloting them about. Adé¢le was one of the ‘‘ people” 
his sister and my— but I premise. They came up by the 12.30, and 
[ met them at tea in Anstey’s rooms that afternoon. I was in the 
chools next week— law honours and—in love—love at first sight 
bound by an executory contract unknown to the tomes of law. 
Fate beckoned me to the vacant chair next hers, and we talked 
commonplaces atleast, Idid. How could she ? Her dainty little 
dress of dark blue, her brown eyes glancing like a squirrel’s, her 
pretty petulance of the April shswer type, where had I seen them 
before? Nowhere, for there was none like her in the wide, wide 
world. 

Next day we might do the Ashmolean Museum, and have tea 
lown at Nuneham Woods, by way of antidote. Anstey said I was 
to have read through ‘Specific Performance” that day. We went 
to see that by Ben Greet’s Company in the Worcester Gardens 
nstcad I left undone those things I ought to have done, and I 
done I mean did those things I loved to do. Adéle’s cousin was 
with her, also her mother—the impedimenta I called them. We 
did the Ashmolean next morning—my tenth visit. I showed her 
the lantern of Guy Fawkes and some Monks’ missals, which she 
asked me to translate. They were in Latin, but I told her they 
were Arabic, so we passed on. Queen Elizabeth's slippers interested 
her. ‘ What a vain old thing she must have been,” laughed Ad le; 
and then she yawned, a tired fairy in the dungeon of antiquities. 
‘* Would you like an ice ’”’ I suggested, and she told me she would 
love it. Why was I not a ‘* Vanilla”’ or a‘ strawberry"? Out 
we went into the sunlit Broad. Anstey and Co. followed, I believe. 
We had the ice, and then I said I must really get back to my rooms 
to do some work? before lunch—the satire, the futility of it! 
‘‘Must you really go?" said Adéle, with what I thought was pained 
wonderment; and I told her yes, with conventionality on my lips 
and Jove in my heart. ‘We'll see you then at 3-15, old man,” said 
Anstey; ‘down at the Barge; and don’t be late," an unnecessary 
afterthought. Back I went, and Adéle’s face seem overclouded. 
There was a telegram on the table in my rooms, and it seemed 
to me that Mrs. Squeezer, whose ruling passion was irrelevant 
investigation, had eamed the envel pe, read the c yntents, and 
sealed it down agai: But what did 1 care! Adéle mon polised 
evervyvt ‘ It va fron my Af al l! e. | ra |] c r Dire 
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the first visit since he left the old country twenty years ago—ani 
he was coming down to stay with me! He had come, for there was 
a rattle of wheels over the cobbles of my quiet street, a sudden 
commotion at my door, a pull at the bell, and he was up the stairs 
into my rooms with an arm full of spears and other outlandish 
looking weapons. ‘ And how’s Toddles?” he shouted, letting fall 
the lethal arm full and gripping me by the hand. ‘“ Aha!” he 
laughed, ‘you were a mite in short frocks when I saw you last, 
Toddles.” 

I objected inwardly to the reminiscence and the “Toddles,” for | 
saw the latter was going to be awkwardly recurrent. “I’ve brought 
these assegais for your rooms, Toddles,” he gurgled. He was going 
to convert my rooms into a veritable heathen armoury. He wore 
a light check suit, a sombrero, and a dickey. ‘‘ Have they brought 
up your luggage, uncle?’’ I gasped. ‘‘ No, Toddles,” he answered, 
“T’ve only a small handbag, with a collar or two and a few odds 
and ends.” ; 

There was evidently no change of garments in the odds and 
ends, and I was to take him about Oxford for a week in that suit 
and that——-Ye Gods! It was awful. What about Adéle and 
the impedimenta? I should have to tell them. Could I explain 
him away? Oh! for some Mahatma to spirit him back to the 
Karoo. ‘* Excuse me a moment,” I said, and off I tore to Anstey’s 
rooms, knocked, and entered. ‘‘Oh! Mr. Penfold,’ shouted Adéle, 
‘“we saw such a funny man going into your house aS Wwe were 
coming home to lunch, with a bundle of spears in his arms.’’ Adéle 
had seen him then! Tout etait perdu! ‘ Er—er—yes,” I smiled 
grimly, ‘‘I’m sorry I can’t come this afternoon Anstey,’’ I con- 
tinued, ‘‘ er—er—my uncle has come up unexpectedly, and I’ll have 
to look after him.” ‘*‘ Nonsense, my dear fellow, bring him round at 
once, and hurry up!”’ 

‘* Do ,Mr. Penfold! ’’ Adéle chimed in. 

That settled it. Ezra should come, dickey and all. I went back. 
[It seemed years till three o’clock. I have some vague recollection 
of my uncle telling me about the beauties of the Karoo; Boers 
fogging Bushmen; the open-air life; the nearness of the stars, 
etc. Would it never strike three ? 

We went round to the edge of that social volcano. I introduced 
uncle, and left him with the impedimenta. I went over to Adéle 
who was brimming over with laughter—at some funny viva she 
told me—I knew it was at the smouldering voleano—the Director 
of Prisons. We started, down past the gray tower of Merton, 
through the scented hay meadows with their fringe of crimson may, 
under the stately elms to the barges. I accompanied Mrs. Anstey, 
Ezra and Adéle were behind. I heard conversational scraps—-how 
he landed at Capetown years ago, with his all in a red pocket 
handkerchief—how he sold the heathen blankets and looking 
glasses_had he been to any of the theatres? Yes, he had squeezed 
into the Lyceum pit, and ate oranges. He thought the A.B.C.s 
were grand institutior s—quite equal to Lockhart’s. 

Nails driven relentlessly into my social coffin. 

I cannot write of that afternoon and its bitter-sweet. The 
volcano was in active eruption, smothering love’s ideals in avun- 
cular lava. Let me strive to forget the injustices he did to the 
English Dictionary, and the lofty disdain he lavished on the 
proprie ies of even a pic-nic tea-table. 

Adéle went down on the Friday. I left Ezra admiring the 
curios from his adopted land at the Pitt-Rivers’ Collection while | 
went to see them off. I walked with her and breathed my burning 
desire to effect a change in her status—to make her——, but she 
spoke of that fraternal friendship which is the sorry solace of 
unrequited love. I surmised she loved Mr. A. N. Other, but she 
said ** No, Penfold, I shall not pain you by referring to the great 
barrier that is between us. It can never be.’”’ And the dreary 
dawn of a grim truth burst upon me as the guard’s van glided 
round the curve. She had mistaken the Director of Prisons for an 
ex-convict ! the red handkerchief, oranges in the Lyceum pit, the 
Botany Bay air that pervaded him, his tales of convict life, the all 
too intimate acquaintance he showed with I.D.B’s.—all links in the 
chain of social infamy. 

Mine was the simple blighted faith, and hers the Norman blood, 
for was she not a proud descendant of the Private Secretary 
(unpaid) to William the Conqueror; and I—I—in the eyes of the 
world (Adéle—the world) was the nephew of an ex-convict ? 


* 7 ” * x . 


And now she is Mrs. Somebody-else. 


‘“CHARLEY M1TCHELE will box Peter Jackson for £1,000.” Will 
he, indeed? Where? In the columns of the Sporting Life: 
Mr. Charles Mitchell has only one superior in the world at that 
description of boxing, and hi ume is Corbett. Garn! Charle 
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(Aside) 
(Aloud) 


John Bull’s Nightmare. 


Fut Jcsrrrma, on Reat Cetcx! 


Enter, in his dream, Justitia, who soliloquises) :— 


Come to judgment, come to judgment! 
Hear my words, and fear my frown ! 

I wonder what that nudge meant? 

lucked my gown? 


Hem! 


Who was that that 
Great my power an 


Are as 


(Aside) Ha! 


nothing. 


j 


renown ' 

Here no bias, fear, or favour 
Can detract from honest worth ; 

Here alone you taste the favour 
Of the very salt of earth ; 
Here place, riches, power, birth 


All are equal! e 
What mean those shouts of mirth ? 


Here's my sword, and—Holy Moses! 
Who’s been tinkering the scales ? 

dream that Justice dozes ? 

reason fails ? 


Do the 


Do they think my 
Though my eyes the bandage veils 
Very delicate my touch is; 
And a trick has here been tried. 


I can tell the balance much is 


Weighted down on Power’s side. 

So, my keenness they deride! 
Well, I think they'll soon discover 

That this shot has wandered wide. 


(She lags down sword and feels along s 
(4A hand from behind curtain snatches swe 


Ha! I thought so! It is weighted. 
This looks very, very bad. 
Wild reforms are agitated 
Till the ignorant run mad, 
Borne away by fuss and fad. 
Meanwhile Justice, standing lonely, 
Thus is dealt a stealthy blow, 


And observes her one and only 


Perfect safeguard slily go. 
Shall she suffer it ? 
Drawn her sword and torn her bandage, 
She will fiercely seek her foe. 


(She tears off bandage and reaches for sword.) 


Ah, no 


Gone! Ah me, my foes are stronger, 
Craftier that I had thought. 
But they'll find my arm’s the longer, 
And will think, when they are caught, 
That this triumph’s dearly bought. 


(John Bull turns uneasily and babbles in his slze 
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(Enter Lord Herschel. 


JOHN BcULy: 


must trren -¢ 
’ ass - wei ae 


} 


lefender 
ss plain and clear 
aside all doubt and fear. 
ne, but twenty millions, 


| men hear. 


Lornp HERSCHELL :— 


Who fears challenge ? 


ta") ° 
ywoy 
. 


Who says there was any nudge meant, 
Judgment’s sword unsheathed to keep ? 


Who fears judgment ? 


this babble in your sleep ? 


Who sows slander scorn shall reap. 


Here, John, I throw down a gauntlet 


To the ambushed foe whose spear 
Is a tongue’s envenomed taunt, let 
My traducers face me here, 
From reproach my shield is clear, 
And I stand prepared to meet them 
Without blame, and without fear! 


Joux Buy (waking) :— 


what uneasy s 


liiry 
hu 
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He gq eR John Bull a shaking uy 


FUN. 


Discovered—John Bull, asleep wearied by the chatter of busybodizs. 
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I’ve been listening too gravely 
To the chatter of the street, 
Herschell, you have spoken bravely, 
And your rousing voice I greet, 
Truth has caught and vanquished Slander, 


As it shall. however fleet. 


Fun Week by Week. 


Thursday, January 31st.—Ran down to Oxford to take a peep 
there at the frozen Thames. Young icebergs were drifting down 
stream. Had no idea of meeting the Oxford crew, but there they 
were afloat bounded on either side by the floes. A couple of 
launches steamed up and down, breaking the ice for the dark blues, 
who managed to do the course in fairly uninterrupted fashion. 

Some Oxford people told me that we have another threc 
ed frost, the river will be entirely frozen, and fit 


months of continued frost, the 02 
for the skating of London’s millions. I daresay; I could have told 
them that. a — 
Friday, February Ist.—To Dowdeswell’s Galleries, to see the 
famous picture, “‘The Resurrection Morn,’”’ which threatens to 
_ 


take as great a hold upon the public as did the same artist's 
. . . TL. . ~{ e- io : er: aa 
“ Return from Calvary.” The one is a companion of the other. 


In comic papers— ch. 

“Such as—what d’you call it—Thing-em-bob, and likewise 
Never Mind, a 

And—yes, that’s one—and What-It’s-Name, and also You-Know 
Who— 

The task of filling 

I say in so-called comic 
comic, don’t you know, 4 
Scriptural picture woul : O 
Fun, which is comic, per! it 
indeed, I am very fond of religion, t, 
but our mission is to make “ fun ”’ of things, but we don’t ap e 
of making fun of Biblical subjects. Let me, therefore, only draw 
your attention to Herbert Schmall’s grand and masterly work, 
and assure you that you bave only to gaze upon it once to gaze 
upon it many times. 

Saturday, February 2nd.—To the “ Fine Art Society,” where a 
collection of Thomas Rowlandson is on view. 

“Old Rowley’s” pictures belong to the Georgian era, and display 
the manners and customs of that rollicking period. What jolly 
old times they must have been, when everybody who was anybody 
drank his fill of punch and sang merry songs of a questionable 
nature. 

“Old Rowley ’’ seems coarse in the nineteenth century, but I 
don’t suppose he was voted so in the time of his day. 

But if Rowlandson is coarse, how much coarser is Downmah ? 

And if Downmah was coarser than Rowlandson (and he was), 
what have we got to say about Gillray? 

But let’s get back for a moment to Rowlandson, who was, beyond 
others of his age, an artist, pure and simple. Anybody can draw a 
man with a bulbous nose, ard 8 woman with no waist, and plenty 
of other things, but Ro }dson did more than this. “Old Row- 
ley’s” pictures bristled 


tau 


ther leave to you. 

such as these, which are not 

ption of this eminently 

place, but in my paper, in 

Id. I don’t bar religion, 
- ++ 


et 
4 
© 


and I wish I saw mo 


2 

ed with life as life really is, or really was— 
exaggerated, of course, but, nevertheless, entirely artistic. Apart 
from the qualities of bubbling fun and humour, his works were 
monuments of technical skill, and he filled his canvasses with as 


2 

much of humanity as Shakespeare did his plays. 
Other artists of the Georgian era are on tap at the galleries of 
‘The Fine Art Society,” but Rowlandson ‘s far more times repre- 


a, el 
| 


sented, and stands high above them all. 

Monday, February 4th.—Invited to the Royal Institution to 
hear Mr. Henry Irving read a paper on “ Dramatic Art.” Didn't 
go, not because I don’t admire Irving, I do; but because I knew I 


should read all about it in the daily papers, and the morning papers, 
and the evening papers, and the weekly papers, and the fortnightly 
papers, and the monthly papers, and the quarterly papers, and 
possibly in the Year Book. ; 
Tuesday, February 5th.—To Tommy McLean’s again. He hasa 
gallery in the Haymarket—not the theatre, but the picture shop. 
_On show is one picture painted by two. It is the story of a little 
girl who has been sent into the corner in disgrace. Her dolly lies 
forgotten on the floor. A collie dog has his paw gently resting on 
the little one and is looking persuadingly out of the picture to the 
puodiic, as it were, and says as eloquently as a dog can say, “She’s 
only a little gal; I don’t know what she’s done, but I’m sure she 
can t have done anything wrong; she’s so young and pretty.” 
This is my construction. I don’t know what’s the construction 
of Messrs. Burton Barber and F. Stacpool, the artists, but I’m sure 
it can’t be better than mine. 
Mr. Frank Willis is the author of the principal novelty (?) or 
attraction, which is none other than a picture of the Grand Old 
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FUN. 


“JUST MY LUCK" 


My friend Grigson was one of the most dissatisfied pessimistic fellows I ever came across; he was always alluding to his bed 1 ; 

’ ng A ee ee . . . uOWS ; 3 $ uck, and had a complaint of some 
sort ever on his lips. Dering the .a5i ten days or So I have noticed a great change in him; he has become an aleved men; everything now is satisfactory; nothing 
is wrong. Along with this henge his character I have noticed he goes about in a hang-dog, scared, and frightened sort of way. The other day I asked him the 
cause of this extraordinary change ; it was only after much hesitation and great demur he told me the following story :—He went to a bachelor’s dinner party, some 
ten days ago. bam = a = a4 = en teefinae good for him (in = humble opinion he had more than was good for him. and that explains all his extraordinary 
experiences op that eventful night): bh $ on 21s Way home when he remembered he had passed the on! pi ith ; ini 
which it was imperative should be posted that evening. _ P y pillar box without posting some letters (containing memey), 


Pesscary 12, 1895. 








2) After a time he recovered from his fainting fit, and was about to relight 
his cigar, when he found he had no matches. He at once began his 
usual formula :-—“ Just my luck,” when he got a terrific bang on the top 
of his hat, which had the effect of shutting it up like a concertina; 
turning round be found a lamp-post bending over him, and the gas 
flame shooting tongues of fire in his direction; with much difficulty he 
re-lit his cigar by this light, but in doing so he singed his hat and face, 
and his moustache was barnt to a cinder. 





(4) Terribly alarmed by this new experience, he looked eagerly about for 4 
policeman to protect him from further injury and assault, but in vain, 
so he began as usual :—*“ Just my luck,” when a trap door opened before 
him and a gigantic policeman slowly ascended from the depths below; 
but Grigson did not remain to see the whole of him, but fled frantically 


from the spot. 


coming before long to a very wet 


f(3) . Cowed and frightened he hurried on, A 
‘ c< — . +) hoes 
for his new patent-leather snoes 


fand dirty crossing (not at all the thing 


— 


he at once began :—“ Just my luck,” when he was lifted off the ground 
[and deposited on the other side of the road; in the transit he dropped 
his hat, which he had to go back and fetch, and his cloak and coat were 


woefully torn by the strain put on them. 








~ 


6) Umbrella, he scuttled off as fast as he was able. Oh! how he longed for 
he wondered what the time was, he consulted his wateh, it 


nem daylight! 

:, 58 iy 1UCe : a had stopped; he was passing a clock tower, but owing to the rain and 

& shot f s direction, | e Ay mist was unable to see the hands; as usual he began :—* Just my luck,” 
: tne BE when he was ruthlessly take y¥ the scuff of his neck and his nose 





att \ S toe ia the ioc ek he again fainted when he 
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THE “FALLS” OF NIAGARA. 
She.—* Oh, I'm 60 sorry!” 
He.—* Don’t mention it (wobbles); only too (staggers) delighted.’ 
(General collapse of both of them). 


’ 


Impertinent Paragraphs. 
By THe ‘‘ Exrant TERRIBLE.” 


Or all the funny things that ever happened, the pother about the 
transports to Madagascar is the funniest. France goes to war witha 
semi-savage county, principally because she wants to have a slap at 
England. Before she can land any troops whatever, she has to get 
an English company to carry her men there. This naturally makes 
the patriotic Gaul veryangry. It made him more angry to discover 
afterwards that if the French tender—which was double the amount 
of the English one—had been accepted, exactly the same English 
ships would have carried her men. It was the French middleman 
that had run the price up. Thus is perfide Albion avenged. 


One of these fine days France will attack England, and will 
discover that a British mercantile company will offer to bring her 
army across the Channel at half-price. 


a 


There is a more serious side to the matter; there always is. 
What are the thoughts of the brave Hovas on the matter of a 
supposed friendly nation lending ite ships to help in the crushin 
of ve who have always been our friends! We have long ieimal 
that our interests are paramount on the island, and that our 
missionaries would be much endangered by foreign attack. And 
yet it is our ships that carry the invaders ! 


+ ” » 


This is something in the style of what we may expect to read one 
of these fine days :— 


EXTRACT FROM “LE TEMPS.” 


On the declaration of war against Great Britain, an English company at once 
tendered to take our army to Dover, Portsmouth, etc. On landing at those 
ports, the railway companies had special trains in readiness to carry our men to 
London. They expressed themselves as most anxious to make them comfort- 
able, and had special dining cars attached to the trains. On arriving at the 
capital, the great hotel companies intimated that they had reserved the best 


bedrooms for our officers, and had made all arrangements to house our me! 
nugly Neg Liat were entered mt wit rit hs : skers and 


_ ’ a 


FUN. 
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trouble and expense in transport. After we had shelled London, the Govern- 


ment and cormmercial communities passed votes of thanks to France for the 
impetus the war had given to British industries, 


3 as 4 


Truly hath it been seid that we are a nation of shopkeepers. 


The temperance papers are deluging us with the awful effects of 
a glass of beer. According to them the drinking of a Bass entail: 
the penalty of murder, theft, arson, bigamy, etc., etc., etc. It is 
awful to think of. 

*¥ cad 25 

But I can give them more terrible examples still. I knew & man 
who tumbled down dead from passing a ‘‘ pub.””—because he had nc 
money to go inside. I know a temperance lecturer who went mar, 
because he thought he had once more, by accident, drunk fore 
gin, and—found that it was water. There was yet another, that 
had delirium tremens—because he strayed into what he thought 
was a‘ pub.” end discovered that it was an “up-to-date”’ coffee 
palace. I have plenty more examples. They can be obtained at 
the office, free of charge, on presentation of visiting card. 

x * 

In the good time that is coming, when the working man ls 
king—and, according to Keir Hardie, the time will not be long— 
we shal] find the world ruled as it ought to be ruled. No longer 
will the haughty aristocrat keep his heel upon the neck of Labour; 
no longer will the Capitalist be supreme in the land. Oh, dear no. 
Every glorious Son of Toil will find his billet in the mansions of 
the great—something in this style, in fact. 


THE HARD-HEARTED LANDOWNER. 
A Farce or To-mMorRow. 

(John Snooks discovered with his feet on the mahogany table of Montmorency 
Mansions. He is smoking a short clay, and spitting vigorously on the floor. Si 
Giles Montmorency timidly expostulates.) 

Sir Giles.—“ If you don’t mind—of course I’m very sorry to incommode you- 
but, if it wouldn’t be disturbing you too much, would you mind spitting in the 
cuspidor?” 

Mr. Snooks.—“ Look ’ere, no bad langwidge, if you please. Don’t you begin 
a-cussin’ ere, or I’ll call the Goverment Hinspector wot looks arter the workin’ 
man.” 

Sir G.—“ I only mean that I should regard it as a great favour, if, if—don’t 
you know ?—you would not spit on the carpet.” 

Mr. 8.—“ Oh; ’igh and mighty are yer? Please understand I’m a-going to spit 
where I likes; and if yer makes my visit ’ere unpleasant I'll git yer fined, so 
understand that, if yer please.” 

Sir G.—* I—I beg your pardon, no offence meant, I assure you!” 

Mr. 8.—* L''opes not. Now, what’s fer dinner to-day ? No more Rickshaws, 
Ihope. I’m tired o’ the muck yer ferrin cook sends up. I must have a good 
bit o’ beef!” 

Sir G.—* But, my dear sir 

Mr. S.—* Now, don’t argify on the matter, or things ’ull be unpleasant. Yer 
want to be fined ten quid fer starvin’ yer workin’ man guest, do yer? So beef 
it must be, if you please.” 

Sir G.—“ But the menu is ordered. I have some friends coming 

Mr. 8.—“ Never mind the menu, or the gentlemen, I should say. I can’t ’elp 
abart yer frien’s. I’m the princerple guest ’ere, an’ I knows my rights. Yet 
other fren’s mus’ suit their tastes to miern, if you please.” 

Sir G.—* Oh, very well. What would you prefer to drink?” 

Mr. S.—* Well, that wants thinkin’ of. I don’t care for that white muck yer 
gave us yesterday; ’Ock, I thinks yer call it. Muck, muck, no body in it. I'll 
‘ave some beer first, then I'll ’ave a drop o’ rum, then some shampayne, some- 
thin’ sweet and tisty, none o’ that seck stuff; it makes me seck. Ha, ha! That’s 
good. Why don’t yerlaugh? Seck, makes me seck. See!” 

Sir G.—“ I beg your pardon. Ha! ha! ha!” 

(Miss Helen, the daughter of the house, enters. Mr. Snooks springs up, seizes her 
round the waist, and kisses her lips with a hearty smack.) 

Helen.—“ Papa! papa!” 

Sir G.—“ How dare you? You scoundrel! (Knocks him down.) 

Mr. S. (rising, ruefully).—*Oh, my poor face! Oh, my poor ’ead! You 
cowardly wretch, strikin’ a pore, ’elpless working man. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 
Where's yer telephone to ’eadquarters ? Thank goodness the Government ’as 
made yer put that up in case o’ ’arsh treatment.” 

(Rings up to the War Offices. Officer and squad arrive. Sir Giles is placed under 
arrest. The officer reads warrant.) 

Offeer.—“* Whereas the Government of the United Kingdom has provided 
that capitalists and landowners shall clothe, feed, and lodge one working man 
for every twenty pounds of his income, and, moreover, to provide him with the 
key to the wine cellar and stables, and, moreover to see that he has reasonable 
bodily and mental relaxation, and whereas you have assaulted him in his 
assertion of such reasonable rights, contrary to the Act, you are hereby required 
to deliver your body to the officer of Her Majesty's Service, and to quietly and 
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Maidens in Council.—(III.) 
THe Boxtp Grew at THE Ewprre. 


“You hnow my views,” said the Bold Girl, with an air of import- 
ance, ‘‘so perhaps you will not be surprised to hear that I made 
my experiment at—the Empire.”’ 

There was a prolonged “Oh!” from all the members. An “Oh!” 
compounded of amazement, admiration, and disapproval. The Bold 
Girl looked rather pleased when she heard it. 

“ And,” she went on, smiling a little maliciously, “I took the 
Timid Fawn with me. I thought the circumstances warranted it.” 

Two or three dozen eyes searched out the Timid Fawn, and she 
shrank farther back in her corner. 

“Tt was not as bad as I expected,” she said, feebly, feeling called 
upon to say something. ‘‘ Indeed, when I got accustomed to it, I— 
I quite enjoyed myself.” 

‘‘May one ask what you did expect?” inquired the Scoffer, 
blandly. 

“TI thought, perhaps, they were—they had—romps,” explained 
the Timid Fawn, looking round rather helplessly. ‘I asked Tom 
once (that’s my brother, you know) what they did there, and he 
laughed, and said, ‘ Oh, just played the giddy goat.’ ” 

“T have heard,” said the Blue Stocking, primly, “ that there are 
music halls where the chairs have to be screwed to the ground to 
prevent the audience throwing them at the performers, but I 
believe nothing of the kind need be feared at the Empire.”’ 

“T had some difficulty, as you may imagine,” proceeded the 
Bold Girl, her eyes sparkling, ‘‘ in persuading our friend to accom- 
pany me. Even when we were comfortably seated in our fauteuils 
I had to hold her arm lest she should run away. I think she was 
afraid of someone jumping up in the audience and denouncing 
her.”’ 

“There is so much goodness in the world now-a-days,” broke in 
the Flighty One, ‘‘ that it is quite painful. You can’t even go 
away and be bad without somebody interfering. I suppose we are 
getting near the millennium, and are beginning to feel the effects 
of it. By the by, what is the millennium—does anyone know ? 
Is it anything like the North Pole?”’ 

‘“‘T had heard,” said the Timid Fawn, making an effort to justify 
herself, ‘‘that there are some people who go to music-halls and 
such places not to enjoy themselves, but just as a duty to see that 
everything is as it should be—County Councillors and ladies, who 
pass their lives in doing good, you know—and I thought perhaps——.”’ 

“ And you thought one of them might say you were a naughty 
little girl to be there, and haul you out,” concluded the Spade, in 
her rough-and-ready way. ‘‘ My dear, we have degenerated con- 
siderably, no doubt, since Britannia first started ruling the waves, 
but we have a little liberty left still.” 

“TI felt my spirits rise as I sat down,’’ continued the Bold Girl, 
“everybody looked so comfortable and content. The men, not 
sitting up straight with that intent expression you see sometimes 
at more classical entertainments, as though they were saying to 
themselves, ‘I really must try and understand this,’ but looking 
quite happy, as though they knew it would be all right. 

‘And then the programme was so nice. Two ladies of the ballet, 
a little short of drapery, perhaps, but with plenty of tamboureen, 
saluted you from either side with airy grace. It made me feel as 
though I could have risen up and done a pas seul myself.” 

‘It was as well, perhaps, you restrained your feelings,” remarked 
the Flighty One, “‘ or you might have furnished a newspaper para- 
graph the next morning with the heading, ‘Sad Cace of Depravity 
in High Life.’ And the Radical papers would have called you 
‘Lady Clara Vere de Vere,’ and wound up with the House of Lords.” 

“‘And then, girls,” said the Bold Girl, impressively, ‘‘ presently 
came the Living Pictures.” 

“Yes,” said the Spade, “I should like to know whether they are 
really calculated to educate and elevate the Public Mind, as some 
assert—what a use’ul thing it is, the ‘ public mind! ’—or whether 
they are the shocking things that Messrs. Stiggins and Chadband 
would have us believe.” 

“‘In considering this important question,” said the Moraliser, 
severely, ‘‘ we must take into account the character of the audience 
— particularly the Young Man.” 

‘Do you think the modern young man has any character worth 
mentioning ?”’ asked the Scoffer. ‘‘ He appears to me, as a4 rule, a 
very colourless creature. Let him call his pet actress by her 
Christian name, drink his lemon squash, and smoke his cigarette. 
I don’t think he will come to much harm.” 

“And they are so plain, too,” murmured the Beauty, plaintively. 
‘They haven’t a profile between them—only a triangle.” 
van Well,” continued the Bold Girl, ‘‘we came away before the 
ballet was quite over so as to avoid the crowd, but it was the 

véliest thing in bal] [ have everseen. It was a dream of beauty.’ 
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summers, frequently the wife of a greengrocer, and generally the 
mother of seven.” 

“And was there nothing—nothing,” inquired the Moraliser 
sternly, “ to which you could take the least objection ? ” 
_ “TIT am afraid not,” said the Bold Girl, a little drily, “ unless 
it was the audience. They looked rather dissipated. Stay, 
though, once there was a frisky little kick. Perhaps that was im- 
= I daresay we can make it so if we talk about it long 
eno 9s 

“And the moral?” said the Moraliser unabashed. It is a pity 
that moralists are often a little dull. 

“ That a beneficent Providence has not only given us an Empire, 
but a British Museum.” 


Leaves. 
TO BE LEFT—OR GATHERED. 


THERE is a delicate fascination about getting something for 
nothing. which appeals to even the richest amongst us, and 
although we do not go hunting for treasure nowadays, we promote 
companies, and do outside stockbroking and the public. All of 
which is a kind of treasure-hunting, only with less hardship 
attached to it, although there is sometimes hard labour. 

This learned disquisition is to introduce “‘The Hispaniola Plate,” 
by John Bloundelle-Burton (Cassell), a most interesting story of 
the adventures n the Spanish Main of some treasure-seekers, who 
have evidently an eye to the Main chance. The character who 
stands out most boldly throughout the book is Sir William Phips— 
‘the mildest-manner’d man that ever scuttled ship or cut a throat.” 
Also there is one Lieutenant Nicholas Crafer, and these two crave 
for wealth. The story opens quite in modern times, when Reginald 
Crafer, a descendant of Crafer primus, discovers some old docu- 
ments, explaining the whereabouts of the treasure. Then we have 
mutinies, the dispersion of various peoples’ brains, general free 
fights, and other incidents of a like pleasing nature, until the 
treasure is found and buried for future reference. But Nicholas 
Crafer never goes back for the money, and the man oof-inds it 
later on is his descendant Reginald. 

He goes to the West Indies to search for the treasure, which seem 
to be Indi-genous to those parts, and finds the descendants of the 
original owner of all this wealth diligently looking for it in the 
wrong place. Now whatdoes he do? If it were you orI, we should 
treat these people to a trip to the Antipodes and then collaborate 
with a nice strong spade, afterwards erecting a nice horse-trough 
in our native village to square matters with conscience. But no! 
our Reginald does not think that would be honest, and he decides 
to give these riches over to those whom he deems the rightful owners. 

Now, this is the age of realism, and it seems to me that Mr. 
Bloundelle-Burton has rather marred his excellent story by this 
incident. If this young man had been born before Eve ate the 
apple, or after the méllenium, it would have been well enough, but 
nowadays such proceedings would call for a writ de lunatico 
inguiriendo (is that correct?). However, he squares matters by 
marrying the girl who gets all this—and the money. 

Now, to be really serious, this is a splendid story. The style is 
a happy mixture of the methods of Charles Kingsley and Stanley 
Weyman, and the interest is maintained throughout. The idea of 
bringing the incidents up to date is very happy, for we are always 
more concerned with the adventures of living entities than with 
people of a bygone generation. 

‘A Blind Man’s Love,’ by Lawrence John (Drave) is an 
eminently unreadable book. The hero is blind and the reader is 
in some sort a sbarer in his misfortune, for had he retained his 
sight the probabilities are that this story would never have been 
written. Every one of the actors in this soporifie drama is described 
with microscopic exactitude. I cull the following choice morsel :— 

‘‘ His unmistakably clerical attire marked him as a clergyman.” 

In the ordinary way, when we see a man in clerical attire, we at 
once mark him down as a bookmaker or a@ three-card sharper, 
And oh, the rich wealth of adjectives! Sir Giles bas ‘‘ merry bright 
blue eyes,” his mother has a “ sweet-eyed, gracious face.’’ One of 
the heroines is a “tall, dark-e beauty,” and the otner a “ sweet- 
looking, fair-haired girl.”’ rest of the story is simple. Sir 
Giles loses his sight. Julia, the dark-eyed beauty, marries him for 
his money, takes a somewhat unconventional trip to Vienna with 
a former lover, returns bome with a convenient attack of consump- 
tion, and is buried ia a simple grave. Following which, with some- 
what indecent haste, Mary, the fair-haired girl, cheers the rest of 
Sir Giles's days. bile 

Mr. Fisher Unwin publishes a book which isa decidedly movel 


venture. In fact. it is no less than a series of reviews by adghors 


their own b So far as I can judge they are all written ina 
pirit of tolerance and ki: and have been considered very 
Tue Havoury CULTURE-I8T. 
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MODERN MARTYRDOM. 


II.—WHEN FOR THE 10lsT TIME THE COLONEL IS TELLING 


THE TALE OF THE TAKING OF KURREEPORE. 


The Ideal Playwright. 


A FARCE 
(In one little Act, and a good deal of conversation). 
Dramatis. Persona :—Envy Author Groans (the greatest living 


dramatist), Pen Hero (ditto), La Tosca Biled (ditto), Sidney 
Sundry (ditto), Frank Turnand (ditto), Topsy Twrveydrop (ditto). 

‘(Curtain rises and discovers the whole company arguing for all 
they are worth in all sorts of attitudes and platitudes.) 


Sundry.—* What's the use of quarrelling? We have to discuss 
the Ideal Playwright. Let us discuss him.” 

Hero.——‘‘ I fear he will prove a hard nut to crack.” 

Turnand,—** Oh, on no account must his nut be cracked.” 

Turveydrop.—‘* Then, my dear fellow, how the Dickens can we 
get at ‘ The Colonel.’ 


(Turnand makes no reply, but looks unfit for publication. ) 


Biled.—“‘I think we may say, at anyrate, that the Ideal Play- 

wright is a man who doesn’t write plays.” 
ero.—** You mean to ae that he merely plays upon words.” 

Biled.—*“ I mean to say that he who se be first must stick to 
his last. Most successful dramatists are failures.” 

Turnand (to Turveydrop confidentially ).—‘* You have been very 
successful,’' (T'urveydrop goes black in the face.) 

Hero.—*‘ For my part, I consider construction and a careful 
arrangement——”’ 

Biled.—** Ob, you should never arrange; let things occur.”’ 

Groans.—** Well, if you ask me, I should say that it is the severity 
: the moral-lesson expounded that brings the playwright to the 
ront——”’ 

Turnand.—** And when he gets in front?” 
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Groans.—“ Well, as.a general rule, the gallery throws things at 
him. But, what would you have? Every cause must have its 
martyrs.” 

Sundry.—‘' Now my idea is that one should take a French play.” 

Turnand.—“ And, of course, acknowledge the source ! ” 

Sundry.— Of course.” 

Turnand (with great gravity).—‘ That’s well. I myself am 
most particular. Whenever I do use another man’s ideas, I always 
say so. For we are all members of one great literary family.” 

Turveydrop.—“‘ A serious family.’ By-the-bye, the want of 
acknowledgement is so clearly shown in that old farce—you 
know, where the two men occupy the same room without knowing 
it. What’s it called ?—‘‘ Box and Cox.” If Bouncer had only 
explained—(T'urnand becomes excited)— anything wrong, old man ?”’ 

Turnand.—‘ Nothing, sir, nothing. But a time will come.” 

Biled.—* To a certain extent I agree with Sundry. Like Shake- 
speare, I take what I can get and am thankful. He who has suffi- 
cient tact to borrow the necessary, has enough talent to supply the 
superfluous. But a playwright should be apt at definition. He 
should be able to put the paradoxically indescribable into the un- 
speakably epigrammatic.”’ 

Turveydrop.—* Well, I like a little paradox myself.” 

Turnand.—‘ So I have observed. And you make such a very 
little go such a very long way.” 

Turveydrop.— But, as I was going to say when Turnand in- 
terrupted me, give me the serious poetic drama! ”’ 

Sundry.— Well, for my part, I look at the drama——’”’ 

Hero.—“ Through ‘ A Pair of Spectacles.’ ” 

Sundry.— Precisely!” 

Hero.—“* What I wish to do myself is to bring the scent of hay 
across the footlights——”’ 

Groans.—“ And the scent of patchouli into everyday life.” 

Hero.—* But for a man to do really good work he must go——’”’ 

Groans.—* Far from the Madding Crowd.” 

Hero.—“ Yes, or one better. By-the-bye, isn’t there a novel with 
that title? ’’ 

Groans.—‘‘I believe so.” 

Hero.—' How curious.” 

Biled.—‘ Do you know, you fellows, this chat about the Idea! 
Dramatist makes one feel beastly nervous,don’t you know! I hate 
being talked about. To be notorious is to be unknown.” 

Turnand.—*' Great Scott !”’ 

Sundry.—* I hate him, I hate him, I hate him, he is the curse of 
the contemporary stage.’’ 

Turveydrop and Biled.—‘‘ Hear! hear !!”’ 

Turnand,— Well, I don’t know about that. He has his points.” 

Turveydrop.— There is no doubt but that the Ideal Playwright 
should be a sharp man of business. He should have his wits about 
him. He should——” 

Turnand,— Quite right, my dear fellow, quite right. But might 
I suggest that his business capacity is not at present the subject 
upon the carpet, so to speak.”’ 

(Turnand smiles sweetly, and Turveydrop looks ‘ boiling oil.”’) 

Sundry.— Well, for my part, I take it———” 

Hero.—‘* And you take it very well! ”’ 

Sundry.—“ Thanks! I take it that the Ideal Dramatist is an 
amalgam. 

Biled.—* Define amalgam ! ”' 

Sundry.— The amalgam I would indicate is one combining all 
the truly magnificent qualities of-——’’ 

All.—* Our noble selves.” 


(Curtain.) 
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Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 





Iffany difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘‘ HOVIS,” or i 
what is supplied as ‘‘HOVIS” is not satisfactory, pleas 
write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed) 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of ‘Hovis 


do so for their own profit. BEWARE! 
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Maidens in Council].—(IV.) 
“THE SPADE” IN SOHO. 


‘‘T WANDERED as far out into the world as Soho,’ commenced the 
Spade, in her sharp, brisk voice, ‘‘ and let me tell you that is a very 
long way indeed. Soho is a strange courtry, even to many 
Londoners. It is the home of the foreign restaurant—of the indi- 
gent Frenchman——”’ 

“Also of the undesirable Anarchist and the more undesirable 
garlic,’’ interjected the Flighty One. ‘ Likewise of many strange 
odours and unwashed, unshaven creatures, to whom it would be 
an insult to mention Pears’ soap.” 

“This flippancy seems to me a little out of place, considering the 
serious aim we have in view,’’ said the Moraliser, reprovingly. 

“T thought,” proceeded the Spade, ‘‘ that to gain proper experi- 
ence I must go down into Soho and dwell there—for a time, at all 
events. That is the proper thing nowadays. You must take 
notes on the spot, and leave nothing unexplored from the dust-bin 
to the drains. So I decided to dine in Soho, and observe the 
inhabitants at their ease. There was nothing sumptuous about 
the establishment on which I bestowed my patronage. The menu 
of the dinner, at ‘fixed price,’ reposed in the centre of the dusty 
window, supported on either side by a red-leaved plant—obviously 
artificial, and obviously ashamed of it. 

‘‘Above the door was inscribed ‘Société de Momus,’ and I 
subsequently gathered that the Momuses (or is it Momi?) were in 
the habit of meeting there once a week. But this was not one of 
their nights. I asked what they did, and a cynical waiter briefly 
informed me that ‘ they grumbled.’ 

«They've got to do it, you see, Miss,’ he explained, when I 
naturally looked a little bit surprised. ‘Momus, I believe, was a 
gentleman who was never satisfied, and so they try who can find 
the most fault. It’s wonderful to hear them going it sometimes.’ ” 

‘‘What a charming society!” exclaimed the Scoffer. “I think 
I should like to beeome a member. Fancy, not only being able to 
grumble in comfort, but feeling that the more you grumbled the 
more you distinguished yourself! The founder must have been a 
man of mind.” ‘ 

“It must rather limit the conversation, though,” observed Plain 
Commonsense. “ Because as soon as a subject was started it would 
be knocked down and rent to pieces.” 

‘Limit the conversation!” ejaculated the Scoffer. ‘‘ Don’t you 
know that a grumbler is never at a loss for atopic? Wind him up 
with a couple of words, and he will run on for hours, taking in 
Home Rule, the New Woman, the state of the Navy, and other 
trifles by the way.” 

“It is a beautiful gift,” said the Flighty One, ‘and it has the 
additional charm of being within the reach of all, for, though it 
takes two to make a quarrel, it only takes one to make a grumble. 
Still, quarrelling is not to be despised, and I think we ought to 
remember how much we owe to Ireland for the encouragement it 
has given to this Art. It was a Tipperary father, who, on intro- 
ducing his son to his first row, made the memorable speech : 
‘Wherever you see a head, my boy, hit it.’”’ 

_ “T selected a small table in a secluded corner,” continued the 
Spade, “ which was set out with a basket of strange sauces—noth- 
ing like our homely Worcester—and two candles with red shades. 
[ wonder why candles—especially with red shades—look so much 
——s sipated than gas?” 
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None of the company cou’d solve the problem, though they all 
felt there was a good deal in it. 

‘The mistress of the establishment sat behind the bar knitting, 
and got a good deal of practice in the way of bowing—it must have 
been almost like being in the Row in June—for most of the 
customers gallantly ‘looked towards her’ as they went in and out. 
Well, I went through the various courses at least with equanimity 
until we came to the vegetables, and then I surrendered abjectly to 
a cabbage— an awful cabbage served with a still more awful sauce. 
Imagine 

‘A cabbage which has lain in a very damp cellar, 
Till it smells so high it can smell no smeller,’ 
and there you have it. 

“My waiter, who had taken me quite under his wing, looked 
sadly distressed when I made one determined gulp, and faintly 
gasped, ‘Take it away.’ As soon as I could speak, I said I would 
skip the rest, and get on to the ‘ Dessert in season.’ But it 
appeared that nothing was in season—according to Soho—except 
nuts or prunes, so I ordered a cup of black coffee, and leaning back 
in my chair, boldly surveyed the company. 

“ At an adjoining table were two young Frenchmen engaged in a 
most exciting conversation, and illustrating their subject by aid of 
the basket of sauces, the salt-cellar, and the little green glass of 
toothpicks. I don’t know what it was all about, but I should think 
very likely they were concocting a scheme for blowing a? something 
or somebody. They looked like it; they were both wild-eyed, with 
doubtful linen, and their words came sputtering out at such a rate 
that they almost kissed. 

“ After the first stare of surprise nobody took any further notice 
of me except a forward youth, who smiled foolishly as he passed 
my table, and I put his impertinence down to the cabbage; it was 
enough to upset anyone. When I had finished looking at him, he 
was very glad to leave off smiling. I am afraid I have no moral to 
suggest,” concluded the Spade, rapidly, before the Moraliser could 
speak, ‘‘ unless it is—‘ There is often more in a cabbage than meets 


the eye.’”’ 


My Only Deafness. 


As a City clerk, I should quit my couch 
Each morning at half-past eight: 

But, alas and alas! I must needs avouch 
That each morn I'm at business late. 

The slightest rain on my window-pane 
Will arouse me from slumbers strong, 

And I start from sleep at the mumbling strain 
Of the zigzagging drunkard’s song. 

If a mouse by night toddles through my room, 
It will give me a fearsome shock : 

But I never—ah! never—can hear the boom 
Of my splendid alarum-clock ! ! 


Wishing Him Luck. 
Mrs. Ginwarm.—* Blest hif that there willin hof a son hof mine, 


i an’ jined the Mileesher!”’ 
1 ee Will it run to a kortern o’ '‘Ollands atween 
us? It will! That’s good. Come, an’ let us ‘ave it! An’ hall the 
‘arm I wishes yer will be, that Joe will rise hin the sojers, an’ be a 


Dook o’ Wellin’ton yet!”’ 
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(1) ‘See, Pompey,” said the gold-digger, 


(2) 
I have painted up this ostrich egg, and 
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ACROSS THE SEA. 
(A TaLe or Two VALENTINES.) 


1 POST OFFICES 
POLICE STATION 
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‘Ahb,” sighed his best girl] away home (3) “I wonder what she has sent me here; 


, ‘dear old Jack will be pleased I feel as impatient as a gal to get home and 








am going to send it to my girl; clear out an with these braces and this cap as a valen- open it!” 

ammunition box and get some clean sand to tine.” 

pack it in; it ‘ill be a rare good valentine.” 
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9) “ Jee-hosophat! what in thunder has ; b 
(4) “A box from Afric fifteen shillings she sent me these for® She Re er eo Rese (6) ‘Oh the wretch! to send me such & a 
excess to pay; ob, here's a sovereign, do that I have no bu tons te hitch braces to dreadful creature; if he has lost his heart : 
bring it in, and you may kee e} the change '”’ oa 0 T were Gui - if I didn’e die ee to some dusky queen he needn’t have shown & 
sunstroke I’d be lynch’d sure as death! She his hatred to me in this cruel form! 


re about me r she wouldn't dra (The match is off.) 
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THE ORIENTAL BEAUTIES AT OLYMPIA 


As Mr. JONES SEES THEM. 


Circumstantial Evidence Extraordinary. 


_ (‘‘As the prisoner’s hands were soft, Mr. Rose thought he was a 
beggar, and committed him for 14 days.’—Extract from Daily 
Paper.) 

Last Friday & man was brought before the Muddlesborough 
magistrates, and charged with being found in possession of a Ger- 
man coin of unknown value, and with endeavouring to pass the 
same while under the influence of a temperance beverage. The 
magistrates having heard the evidence, consulted together, and 
came to the conclusion that ‘as the prisoner was wearing a soft 
felt hat and a voluminous inverness, he was probably a dangerous 
anarchist.” Sentence—Death, to be followed by two years’ police 
supervision. 


a 


Aman was charged yesterday at the Tower Bridge Police Court 
with assaalting a music-hall inspector in the course of his duty. 
It appears that the inspector called upon the man, who is a well- 
known comic singer, and, disbelieving the answer given as to age, 
wanted to look at his teeth. The inspector was subsequently found 
hanging by his coat tails to the area railings, whither, it is believed, 
he had been hurled from the first floor front by the infuriated 
artiste. As the prisoner was in evening dress, Mr. Orfis Chump 
thought that he was a Conservative peer, and ordered him to be 
abolished by Lords Ripon and Spencer. 


A repulsive-looking woman was yesterday charged by the Puddie- 


- 
arash (nardiar S08, Ae a a ae a A hic mot} } 
ieee 44°U1EaNS Wit leserting her husband and nis 


As Mrs. JONES SEES THEM. 


particularly atrocious circumstances. It appears that the woman 
was, by profession, a clear-starcher, and her earnings were all that 
her husband and his mother had to live on. As the woman seemed 
thus averse to the pure joys of domesticity, the magistrates 
thought that she must be the author of “ The Spotted Apricot,” 
and ordered her to read that novel to the bitter end. The woman 
was removed from the dock in a fainting condition. 


Ghastly discovery in Fleet Street! Awful details! Early this 
morning a blood-stained “topper” was found at the corner of 
Bouverie Street. Written on the inside was the name of the 
greatest literary criticthat ever lived. As the distinguished gentle- 
man has be2n suffering for some time past from swell-head, 
aggravated by bile, the police think that his head must have burst. 
If this conjecture happen to be correct, it is extremely unlikely that 
any remains will be found. This is unfortunate, as it would have 
been poetic justice if a coroner could have sat on him who has 
spent his life sitting on others. 

% + % 


An elderly gentleman was charged last Thursday at the Charing 
Cross Police Court with being drunk and disorderly. As the 
prisoner had a very red nose, Mr. Cranky Fad thought that be was 
a temperance lecturer, and discharged him, cautioning the police to 
be more careful in future. 


Norutxc Iroxicat.—What keeps the public out of museums on 
Sundays? Church railing. 
























































































































“Don’t you think my son has commenced with a good ex:cution, 
Professor ?”’ 
T think very probably he will finish with one.” 


Impertinent Paragraphs. 


By THE “‘ ENFANT TERRIBLE.”’ 


Sir Wituram Marsport “ hopes” that Payment of Members 
may some day become law. But the Government cannot introduce 
the measure this year. Meanwhile, the Payment of Ministers goes 
on merrily—even though they have utterly lost the confidence of 
the country. 

*f “ ; 

The Newcastle Programme, in which the Payment of Members 
was an important item, seems to me very like an old castle 
programme—one of those old castles in Spain we all know so well. 


* 


When a substance is too thick, and won’t dissolve, we add a little 
water to it. When a Government is too “ thick,’’ and won’t 
dissolve, a little beer may help it. Perhaps the Local Veto Bill 
will do the trick. 

* oe < 


After smothering the House of Lords, Disestablishing the 
Church, hanging the squires, tearing up the union, ejecting the 
gas, water, coal, and tram companies, the Ministry, it is rumoured, 
intend disenfranchising anyone with an income of over £100 a 
year. In this way they hope to get a majority at the next General 
Election. They are quite right. We all know that real intellect 
never gets beyond that sum. 


£5,000 a year is the salary of a Cabinet Minister. 


The Progressives are stumping London over the County Council 
election. But the Moderates will bowl the Progressives when the 
time comes—all out for ‘‘ a duck ’’—-and the “‘ Progs’’ won’t even 
have the luxury of a “ follow on.” 


The elections take place next month. The watchword is “ The 
Ides of March, the Ides of March, remember!” And, speaking of 
"Ides, I hope that the old Progressive majority will be so ‘idden 
that we shan’t be able to find it. Metaphorically speaking, I hope 
we shall tan the 'Ides of the Progressive donkeys. 


Bravo, Gascoigne! You caused us a great deal of anxiety. We 
wondered where you had got to, but now you're safe in port it 
doesn’t matter whis quai you're unloading at. 

» ° - 


Mr. Baggallay, West Ham's worthy magistrate, said on Tuesday 
last that the out-of-works may promenade (where is Mrs. Chant ?) 


and ask for alms. Mr. Haden Corser, the no less worthy magis- 
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trate of the Thames Court, on the same day stated that people may 
not go about asking for charity. 
* a * 
DOGGERELL FOR THE TIMES. 
Of all the beaks in London town 
There’s none like our Baggallay ; 
He says that working men may beg, 
And on the make may sally, 
But, on the other hand, I ask, 
Did you e’er come across a 
More cantankerous old gent 
Than Mr. Haden Corser ? 


al 


Meanwhile, if I were asked for my advice as to the best pitch for 
a poor chap out of employment, I should say, “Go ye to West 
Ham, and leave the Thames district Severely Alone.”” Meanwhile, 
the other London magistrates might be approached on the subject. 
The poor frozen-out folk would then know exactly where they 
were; and Messrs. Kelly might be asked to publish a directory. 


Whatever is the matter with the Morning Advertiser? It has 
had the complaint a long time now, and I greatly fear that it has 
become chronic. It will take the poor, dear old creature off one 
day if it is not very careful. 


Alliteration, we know, is very effective sometimes, if skilfully 
used; but when, day after day, week after week, the most horrible 
distortions of language are used to express every-day facts, simply 
that every word in every sentence may begin with the same letter, 
it is time to protest against the puerility that is bringing a fine old 
newspaper into contempt. It isn’t clever, and itisn’tfunny. It is 
only silly. This is scarcely a parody of a ’Tiser contents bill :— 

PITIFUL PUERILE PATRICIDE. 
FEARFUL FILIAL FURY. 
MISERABLE MARITAL MISADVENTURE. 
CURATE KILLED BY A CUCUMBER. 
RACING RECORDS RENEWED. 
HORSES HASTEN HAPPILY. 


ROSEBERY RANTS RAVENOUSLY. 
PREMIER PRATES OF POLICY. 


RADICAL RUMPUS. 
CABINET CRISIS IN CRESCENDO. 


MALICIOUS MONSOON 
MAKES MANY MEN MISERABLE, 


Isn’t that sort of thing delightful? And when it goes on day 


after day the excruciating loveliness of it passes all description. 
It is so easy, too. A baby in arms could doit. Please Mr. ’7'ser, 
you have serious duties to perform, great interests to defend; you 
are doing them and yourself no good by these puerile transports. 


Absolutely apropos of nothing—it is so pleasant to be inconse- 


quential sometimes—lI will give you a little love ballad :— 


LET LOVE BE YOUNG. 


Life is so brief, there’s overmuch of sorrow in it, 
Grief is to-day, and joy is the to-morrow in it, 
Pain is ever here, 


And happiness but hoped for, 
For the world’s grown old, 
My dear, 

And the world’s grown cold. 


Life is so slow, yet joy but seldom overtakes it, 
Lonely as well, yet love, like all the rest, forsakes it 
FE’en when you are near 

’Tis but the outward seeming, 

For your heart's away, 

My dear, 

And your thoughts will stray. 


Life would be sweet, if you a little fond would be, 

Bright the way now, and bright the paths beyond would be, 
Instead of darkly drear ; 

Let you and me be young, then, 

With youth’s love untold, 

My dear, 
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The Political Frost. 
(‘Now is the winter of our discontent!”) 


BRITTANNIA :— 


Well, I never; hard as ever! 
Here’s a pretty how-d'ye-do ! 
Not a sign of dissolution, 
Not the slightest diminution, 
Must be frozen through and through. 
Hardest frost I ever saw ; 
Ev'rything is at a standstill, 
All the work that I’ve on hand still 
Waits the coming of the thaw. 


Trade depression in possession, 
Half my workers unemployed. 
All that wretched plumber’s blunder ! 
How can anybody wonder 
If I’m very much annoyed. 
Primrose is the plumber’s name. 
Seemed a spry and active party, 
Glib of tongue and very hearty, 
But his work! That's what I blame. 


“Pump, ma’am? Yes, ma’am! Oh, I guess, ma’am, 
There’s no call to be afraid, 
Frost won’t bring you no disaster, 
For, yer see, I am a master, 
Perfect master of my trade.”’ 
So he said—and I believed. 
Just the man I should have chosen— 
Came the frost—the pump was frozen, 
Then I knew I'd been deceived. 


Master plumber came, looked glummer, 
But his talk was just as gay :— 
‘ Pump, ma’am, frozen? Goodness me, ma’am]! 
Got no water? So I see, ma’am! 
Bless you, this will pass away, 
Said that it should not occur ? 
So I did ma'am! Right you are, ma'am, 
But, you see, affairs are far, ma’am, 
Very far from wot they were. 


‘* Look ye here, ma’am, it’s as clear, ma’am, 
As a matter well can be. 
My pals strikes, to set things humming; 
Sez they, ‘ Primrose, ain’t yer coming?’ 
Sez they'd make it ’ot for me 
If I didn’t go with them. 
So, although promiskus striking 
Ain't exactly to my liking, 
I were forced, ma’am! See? Ahem! 


“ Thus yer work, ma’am, forced to shirk, ma’am, 
Things went on from bad to worst. 
Howsomever this 'ere pump, ma’am, 
May not burst—I see yer jump, ma’am— 
I should say it will not burst, 
When the frost shall pass away. 
But it’s got beyond a plumber, 
You will have ter wait for summer, 
Ma’am. I wish yer a good day!” 


So he left me; rage bereft me 
Of the slightest pow'r of speech. 
Picked a pail up, thinking, this'll 
Prove a most effective missle, 
But the wretch was out of reach. 
"Twas enough to drive one mad. 
Yet, when taking things together, 
I am really not sure whether 
I am sorry now or glad. 


Bless or curse, it might be worse ; it 
Is as well I found him out. 
When a man is office-seekin 
Oh, so nice his mode of eating 
That it seemeth rude to doubt. 
One more failure Primrose makes 
Meanwhile I've a rod in pickle 
For that plumber, gay but fickle, 
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Fun Week by Week. 


Thursday, February 7th.—To hear a morning ballad concert at. 


St. James’s Hall. 
A warm and large audience filled the place, though no very great 


innovation was in store for them, except the recitations by Mrs, 
Patrick Campbell. 

Miss Ella Russell set the ball a-rolling with the ‘‘ Jewel Song,” 
from Faust. This went down so well that it was asked for again, 
and Miss Russell gave us something else. 

Madame Antoinette Stirling has lately conceived a penchant for 
singing children’s songs, and it must be admitted she sings them 
with an infinity of character and charm. ‘ When I’m Big I’ll Be 
a Soldier” was the ditty on this occasion, which pleased and 
tickled the audience not a little. 

Ben Davies sang ‘‘ Tom Bowling ’’ as few can sing it—more’s the 
pity for the others. . 

Lastly came the recitations delivered by Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
which I didn’t wait to hear. 

Friday, February 8th.—Had a nice day’s skating; plenty of 
sharp blades on the ice. They seemed to have attained the acme 
of enjoyment; also observed some nice(s)Kates of another gender. 

While I think of it, don’t forget that on the 28th inst. the Royal 
Nubian Minstrels will give their excellent entertainment in aid of 
that excellent Institution the London Orphan Asylum. It is a 
good cause, and they are good fellows labouring for it, or rather 
playing for it. Be there. 

Saturday, February 9th. — Remember hearing Dr. Herbert 
Parry’s King Saul at Birmingham last October. Then, if I 
remember rightly, it played five hours, which was two and a half 
too long. To-day, with the Royal Choral Society, it played, 
tremendously long cut as it was, and let it be a matter for congratu- 
lation that entire individual pieces were cut rather than the 
lopping of scraps here and there. 

I once heard The Golden Legend given on this lopping system, 
and the result was chaos—band and singers all went wrong, and 
the magic baton of the conductor lost its reputation. 

The performance was quite admirable, and the performers the 
same as at Birmingham, with tne exception of Madamoiselle 
Brema, who was replaced at the eleventh hour by Miss Florence 
Oliver, who acquitted herself nobly. 

King Saul was represented by Mr. Henschel. David by Edward 
Lloyd. Michal by Miss Anna Williams. The Witch of Endor by 
Miss Hilda Wilson. 

Sunday, February 10th.—To a private view of Thomas McLean’s 
Gallery. “The Legend of St. George and The Dragon,” by Sir 
Edward Burne Jones, was on tap for a few friends. 

This, or rather these pictures are not new, so I need not tell you 
anything about ’em, except that they are the same the pre- 
Raphaelite painter painted for Mr. Birket Foster no less than 
twenty-five years ago. Now they are cleaned. 

Tuesday, February 12th—At St. Jumes’s Hall, to Smoking 
Concert of the smart Troop of the Middlesex Yeomanry. Warm 
evening, in spite of the frost, 


Looking Ahead. 


Housemaid (perusing fashion column in a ladies’ paper).— 
nae Bridget! I see that them there wide sleeves is agoin’ 

out!” 

Cook.—“ Bad luck to their changin’! If the big slaives is done 
away wid, it’s mesilf that’ll naid to be in the fashin, whativver it is. 
But, for the sowl o’ me, I’ll not know thin where I am to stow me 
soger chap’s supper when I goes to see him on guard av a noight.”’ 


Latest Definition of Roundness. 


GEOGRAPHERS said in days of yore, 
To explain the earth’s rotundity, 
That ‘twas like an orange, iess or more, 
But now (since more profundity 
Of wisdom does their craniums strike, 
What time the world grows older) 
Geographers say that the earth is like 
A bicycle-rider’s shoulder ! ! 


Amenities of the Army Married Quarters. 


Mrs. Sentribox.— Yes, marm, when my ’usband gits ’is sarjint’s 
stripes I'll get ‘im to make it ‘ot for your hold wagabond! ”’ 

Mrs. O'Ramrod.—“ Yis, un’ whan me ould vagabond, as yer 
calls him, gits his cammission, be jabers O’ill not anner yer by 
allowin’ yer to was! stitch forme! See there. ma’am!” : 
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OUR CONTEMPO-RAREE SHOW. 
No. 7.—THE BLACK-AND-WHITE KNIGHT. 


AND when we use the term “‘knight”’ we use it, of course, with 
the meaning it bore in the days of old chivalry, when every warlike 
noble was so dubbed—being quite aware that Sir William Ingram, 
M.P., the son of the pioneer of successful illustrated journalism, 
holds the higher rank of baronet. 

It was in the early forties—the rollicking, ‘‘ roaring forties,”’ 
when Mr. Punch was just emerging from a struggling infancy 
and beginning to feel his feet—that Mr. Herbert Ingram started 
the Illustrated London News upon the career he so successfully 
piloted, and Sir William (who, in due time, took up the conduct of 
the enterprise) has so skilfully carried on. Such a paper, not only 
within the narrow circle of its own pages, but in the rise of similar 
journals all over the world, the natural outcome of its inception 
and production, must receive a large share of credit for the 
enormous strides made in Black-and-White art and the means of 
production during the last half-century. Of this credit no small 
share rightly falls to Sir William Ingram. 

Sir William has claims upon the admiration of Englishmen 
outside journalism, however, in that ‘‘ sport’ has great fascinations 
forhim. He loveth birds and dogs (one of the latter ‘ran up” for 
the Waterloo Cup in ’92), has shot successfuly at the Norwegian 
quarry and the Wimbledon target, and with two modern illustrated 
papers, The Sketch and The Album, has hit the bull’s eye, too. 


Waftings from the Wings. 


The New Boy continues as youthful and exuberant as ever, 
although on Thursday, the 21st, he attains his anniversary. On this 
Occasion every member of the audience will be presented with an 
artistic souvenir. I have seen an advance copy of this, and can 
assure you that it is a thing of beauty. The sketch on the cover is 
from an original drawing by Mr. Weedon Grossmith, who would 
pe been a Royal Academician had he not chosen to be a royal 

r. 

Mr. Charles E. D. Ward—which might be printed Edward 
without any great mistake being made—is a New Author. Do not 
forget that fact, because it marks an epoch in the history of the 
modern English stage. The last occasion upon which a New 
Author was admitted into the holy of holies—i.e., a West End 
theatre—is lost in the mists of hoary antiquity. I do not know 
why antiquity is always hoary, but it is. The fact that no New 
Author has until now made his appearance in the West End of 
London since prehistoric times may be the fault of the New 
Authors, or it may be the fault of the Old Managers. For my part 
I am inclined to think that it is six of one and half-a-dozen of the 
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In this way. A Leader of Men, a play of a New Author, is not 
strikingly good—which is one for the managers who stick so stead- 
fastly to the Old Gang. But itis quite as good as many and a 
great deal better than some of the plays produced by this Old 
Gang, which has monopolised the London stage for so long. That 
is one against these self-same managers. 

I am led into this somewhat serious dissertation by the fact that 
the feel, and generally just, dramatic critic of The Sun 
says, in his notice of Mr. Ward's play at the Comedy Theatre, that 
its production is “ to some extent, a justification of the manager, 
who prefers to commission the Pineros, the Grundys,” etc. 1 
hold that it is no justification whatever. For if there are many 
newcomers who can do as excellently well as Mr. Ward on a first 
attempt, then it is a gross injustice that they should be kept in 
silence in favour of the Old Gang—which term I use in no way 
disrespectfully, but only for its brevity. 


You see, I take a particular interest in the Sun, not only because 
it is the brightest of the evening papers, but because there is only 
such a slight difference between us—the first letter of its name. 


It is worth while seeing 4 Leader of Men if for no other reason 
than that of meeting a Prime Minister when he breathes, and eats, 
and sits down, and sneezes, and, in fact, is just like an ordinary 
individual. It is such a change from reading of his flippant speeches 
in the House of Lords, or of his bets of a million ot so on the Derby 
favourite. Why, at the Comedy you can actually see a \’rime 
Minister taking tea and telling his hostess that he really,would like 
auother piece of sugar. Fancy that! 


It is an inspiring sight. A Government grant should be made 
at once to allow every schoolboy in the land to visit Mr. Comyns 
Carr’s cosy little theatre. It would remind our youth of the fact 
that—like Napoleon’s privates who carried a marshal’s baton in 
their knapsacks—it is open to every nonest, upright, industrious 
British lad to achieve the proud eminence of being his sovereign’s 
chief adviser, and to achieve at the same time the very comfortable 
salary of £5,000 a year. And yet there are critics who have carped 
at A Leader of Men. 

Then, too, we are shown a LABOUR LEADER—-a personage who 
is, of course, ever so much more important than a Prime, even a 
thoroughly Matured, Minister. Mr. Llewellyn—that is the LABOUR 
LEADER’S name—falls in love with a married woman; just as any 
ordinary wicked Tory might do. Theideaissacriligious. Nevertheless, 
the LABOUR LEADER doesit. (I had better remark here, by-the-bye, 
that this LABOUR LEADER has nothing whatever to do with any 
periodical published in the interests of Mr. Keir Hardie.) Well, to 
resume, Mr. Llewellyn, who is afflicted with a Vandyke beard for 
some sin tbat we are not told about—perhaps it is poetic justice, 
because we all know that there is no happiness without its thorn. 
This beard may be the LABOUR LEADER'S thorn for having won 
the love of so charming a woman as Mrs. Dundas. 


Mr. Llewellyn —— elopement. It gets into the evening 
pers, and Mrs. Dundas says that having now the reputation of 
eing no better than she should be, she may as well live up to it, 

which is a nice, comfortable doctrine that may be earnestl 
recommended for use in families. But the LABOUR LEADE 
and Mrs. Dundas are saved from themselves—which is a phrase 
always used on these occasions. Mr. Dundas is taken very ill. 
Mrs. Dundas goes to her husband, is gone for @ little less than a 
quarter of an hour, faithfully watches him breathe his last—indeed, 
I should not be surprised to learn that she secures a witness to the 
fact—and returns to the LABOUR LEADER, hinting that after 
the proper period of mourning she will be his in the sight of God 
and man. And I have no doubt that they get wedded, and go to 
chapel regularly, and believe themselves to be a perfectly virtuous 
and exemplary couple. Of such is British Pharisaism, Cant, and 
Humbug. 

You will see that there are many weaknesses in the ie A The 
fact that Mr. Dundas has behaved like a brute to his may 
justify her in promising to elope with another man, but the after- 
cant of marriage and respectability is rather sickening. In any 
case, Mr. Ward has written an interesting and very acceptable 
play. We shall be pleased to see his next. A Leader of Men was 
 cemge 4 acted by Mr. Fred Terry as npodr’ Aa Miss Marion 
Terry as Mrs. Dundas; by Miss Le Thiére and Miss Alma Murray. 
Mr. Sydney Brough, Mr. H. B. Irving, Mr. Will Dennis, and Mr. 
Wyes also played well. GOSSAMER, 


The World We Live In. 


Sue promised to honour, to love, and obey, 
Truth and love have gone various ways, 

Obedience still holds undisputable sway, 
But it isn’t the wife who obeys. 
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THE OPINION OF THE FORCE. 


Fair Cyclist.—‘'I say, Policeman, can I get this way to the 
Ladies’ Cycling Club?” 

od (much concerned).—* Well, Miss, it’s risky. Let me whussle 
& cab!”’ 


An Inhuman Wretch. 


‘“‘T HAVE no hesitation,” said the Magistrate, “in describing you 
as @ heartless monster and an inhuman wretch!” 

‘Your vocabulary is more copious than your perspicacity, sir,”’ 
said the Defendant. 

“Silence, or I will commit you for coatempt. You admit that 
when this poor and friendless girl came to your door you gave her 
a kick?” 

‘“< I do.’’ 

“You further brag of your wickedness, and say that you do the 
same to every vagrant who visits you ?”’ 

“T do. I glory in it,” said the Defendant. 

“You brazen-faced, steel-hearted, iron-hoofed brute, have you 
anything to say for yourself? ”’ 

‘“‘Thave. In the first place, I am not such a metallurgical 
specimen as you seem to think. When I said that I gave the 
child a kick, I used a figure of speech.” 

“T thought it had been a boot,” said the Magistrate. ‘‘ But go 
on.” 

‘‘ When I said a kick, I meant a tizzy.” 

‘What is a tizzy?” 

“A tanner.” 

_ “And what is a tanner? ”’ 
‘ :But the Court was convulsed with laughter, and the Magistrate’s 
‘arther words were drowned. Which wa; lucky for him. 


Ready to Run the Risk. 


THE Medical Journal on “ Microbes in Money,”’ 
Has recently published a well-written article. 
And yet, in despite of that screed, it is funny 
That the average Britisher cares not a particle, 
So long as the rhino to him you will give, 
Though microbes galore in that rhino may live. 
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An Indignation Meeting 


TO WHICH THE ATTENTION OF THE FACULTY 
IS CALLED. 


On Friday last a meeting was held at the ‘‘ Dog’s Nose,”’ Leather 
Lane, to protest against the action of the medical profession in 
spoiling the ice-cream, oyster, and water-cress trades. Signor 
Antonio Hocci Pocci, on taking the chair, said ‘‘ Shenelums,—A 
indivitual called Perfeshor Klein—(groans)—haf said as de ice- 
crem gontains eene ee, epoeee —an’ do give de liddle picca- 
ninnies de tummiache, an’ dat 'e fin’ a kid wot ‘at de bashilli in 
its intestates after dying of cholera. This is manifestly a lie, for 
my ice-cream are but made of de finest qualities of grease, an’ 
milk, an’ de best damaged eggs, an’ I gets my flavoury all de vay 
from Houndsditch. I peg to move that de doctors be rebrimanded.” 
(Loud cheers.) 

A lady delegate from the United Brotherly-Love Lodge of Water- 
Cress Dealers next inveighed against the iniquities of one Dr. 
Verdon, whose discovery of germs of typhoid, cholera, collywobbles, 
etc., in water cresses, she warmly (very warmly) deprecated. She 
seconded the motion with the rider of ‘‘ Drat ’em all.” (Howls of 
a sae go A 

Several fishy-looking gentlemen next addressed the meeting, and 
explained the manifold virtues of the ‘luscious bivalve,” and 
opined that the medical profession were a set of chuckle-headed 
idiots. The applause was deafening, and would have so continued 
had it not been for the advent of the chucker-out. 

The following resulution has been forwarded to the Royal Colleges 
of Surgeons and Physicians, the Home Secretary, Mr. Gladstone, 
the potman at the ‘ Dog’s Nose,” and to the Editor of Fun :— 


“That this ’ere meeting do view with ’orror an’ astonishmink 
the hattitude of the medical perfession towards oysters, whelks, 
creases, hokey-pokey, and other necessary an’ nutritious harticles 
of ’uman food, and begs to call the attention of the said perfession 
to the fact that they be a set of doubly (Well, we had better 
cut this part out.—Ep )—etcetera’d Jugginses. 

‘* (Signed) “Antonio Hoccr Pocci, Chairman of the 
United Federation of Ice-Cream Men, 
Deputy Grand Masters of 
the League of Amal- 
gamated Molluses. 
‘*SaraH ANN TomKINS, Premier Crease-seller 
of the Farringdon Road. x Her mark.” 
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In Memoriam. 


SHE was thin, pale, and of a very uncertain age. She appearec 
to be bowed down with a life of sorrow. Slowly she approachec 
the counter in the commercial department of the Turnham Green 
Gazette, and, with a suppressed sob anda trembling hand, indicative 
of her heartfelt emotion, passed a paper to the manager. The slip 
had written on it the sentence :— 

‘In Memoriam. My darling Topsy departed this life a year ago 
to-day. Gone, but not forgotten !”’ 

As the business manager, a most inteuase young man, informed 
the lady that the fee for insertion was ninepence, he sympathised 
with her distress. His gloomy visage became still more of dejected 
‘haviour; indeed, his voice faltered when he said, ‘‘ Thank you,” 
as the grieved one tabled a threepenny bit and six pennies. 

The lady deeply sighed three times and slowly took her departure. 

Tne notice appeared in due course in the succeeding. issue of our 
suburban contemporary. In the a‘ternoon of the day of publi. 
cation the bereaved one again turned up at the office in order, as 
she explained, to purchase a dozen copies to send to friends abroad. 
Tears streamed down her withered cheeks; again the young 
manager’s sympathy went out to the stricken one. In broken 
accents he murmured, ‘‘I’m so sorry at your distress, ma’am ! 
Still it must be a consolation for you to visit the grave of one you 
loved!” 

The lady now fairly broke down, and sobbed. _ “ Boo-woo, young 
man, my dear Topsy was not buried at all; she is stuffed!” 

‘“ Stuffed?’ shricked the manager, while he doubted the lady’s 
sanity. 

“Yes, in such # lovely glass case! T 
dearest, most affectionate Persian cat in t 


woo!”’ . 
The story has now leaked out in Turnham Green, and the editor 


and the manager of the Gazette are the maddest, because the most 
severely chaffed, men withia the twelve-mile radius. 
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Neturning to the County Council for a brief space, the electors 








Impertinent Paragraphs. 


By THE ** ENFANT TERRIBLE.”’ 


THE plutocratic Radical has beaten the less wealthy Conservative 
—the Croesus-contractor has got the better of the soldier who rose 
by merit from the ranks. It ap-Pearson the face of it that 
Colchester has not been Vereker-ful of its good reputation. 


While the great towns are going for the Unionists, the pocket- 
boroughs appear to be growing Liberal. ‘ Pocket ”-borough is the 
right name for them, the accent is very much on the pocket— 
judging from the election literature issued by the Liberal candidate. 
It dwelt on the money brought into the country by Sir Weetman 
Pearson’s foreign contracts to such an extent that you would not 
think the election was being fought on Home Rule or Welsh 
Disestablishment, or the Eight-Hour Day, or anything so trivial. 
Sweet man, S’ Weetman, isn’t he? 


No lenger will the Russell of the Lord Chief Justice’s robes be 
heard in the abode of the Jockey Club, for that great man has 
resigned his membership. 


** No longer can I be a member,” says he, 
‘Though much fun to the club I’m still owin’, 

But, after what’s passed, infra dig. it would be 
If a member remained Lord Killowen.” 


The Jockey Club may be fined on appeal. Lord Russell’s motto 
may be “In f’r a penny, infra dig.” 


People who live in glass houses should never throw stones. Why 
should it not be better to conserv-a-Tory than call him a Moderate 
—especially now that the Progressives are calling themselves 
Radicals. A Rad-I-cal a Rad although by any other name he 
might smell as sweet, and Conservative is quite good enough a 
title for any Moderate candidate for the London County Council. 


* 


A “religious” paper of America gives. a number of ‘‘ Rum 
Traffic ” aphorisms—‘‘ Rum Aphorisms’ would have been shorter 
and more appropriate. I quote a few of them, which I mark A, 
with a remark of mine appended, which I mark B. 


or 


A.—God and the “ saloon ”*-keeper never agree about anything. 

B.—Temperance and blasphemy agree very thoroughly. 

A.—Where you have the drink you will have the drunkard. 

B.—Where you have teetotalism you will have nonsense. 

A.—A certain prison chaplain tersely says, “Crime is simply cond nsed 
alcohol.” 

B.—The “Enfant Terrible” tersely adds that some people talk condensed 
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should remember that the Progressives are the party of Inquisitors 
and Paul Prys of officiousness and interference in every department 
of our daily existence. They want torun the tramways, the pawn- 
shops, the—well, the everything. 
* . * 
COUNTY COUNCILIANA., 
LONDON, 2894, 

Scene: A suburban drawing room, Time, 8 a.m. Mr. Snooks enters, yawning, in 
his slippers and other things. Mrs. Snooks discovered pouring out the coffee. 

Mr. S.—*‘ Ah, my dear, my bath wasn't nearly full enough this morning. The 
County Council’s automatic stop-cock shut off too soon. The Council is 
gradually reducing the allowance of water. I must send in a petition.” 

Mrs. S.—‘*Oh, I read in the Council’s Oficial Gazette yesterday that the 
authorities had determined to reduce the quantity of water permitted in the 
bath owing toa little child having accidentally drowned itself in the Serpentine 
No one is to be allowed more than three inches, and the Council is going to 
petition Parliament to drain off the sea to that depth, so that bathers at the 
seaside shall not endanger themselves.” 

Mr. S.—“ Oh, but this is scandalous! How is a man to wash himself in three 
inches of water?” 

Mrs. S.—“ The Council are going to see to that, They are bringing out a 
Council horse-brush, which everyone must have, under heavy penalties, and 
send in a sworn report every day as to the number of times he has scrubbed 
himself all over. Unless it amounts to seven hundred a week, he has to go to 
prison.’’ 

(Enter Inspector, who inspects bath.) 

Mr. S.—“ Well, I suppose it can’t be helped. What's for breakfast ?”’ 

Mrs. S.—* My dear, what a question. Don’t you see the Gazette in front of 
you?” 

Mr. S.—“ Oh, of course, I forgot. I do fancy some eggs, though.” 

Mrs. S.—* Eggs are not on the Council's list to-day, and you know it's fifty 
lashes by the magistrate if you don’t follow the official menu. The Council say: 
that only by a systematic dietary can the municipal health be maintained.” 

Mr. S. (reading “ Gazette”), ‘ Dry toast, two ounces of cucumber (without 
dressing), three ounces of brown bread and salt, one half cup of coffee (with 
milk). Hum! Very appetising.” 

(Enter Inspector, who inapects breakfast.) 
Mr. 8. (after breakfast, rising).—“ Well, I must be off.” (Attempts to kiss Mra, 8. 


She shrinks from him in terror.) 

Mrs. S.—“ For Heaven's sake be careful. (Reads aloud from‘ Gazette.) ‘Tuesday, 
February 26th. No kissing from to-day until further notice. Cholera hay 
broken out in Central Asia, and the strictest precautions must be taken.’” 

Mr. S. (wiping his forehead in agitation).—“ Well, good-bye, dear. Here's my 


*bus.” 


(Enter Inspector, who photographs thetr leave-taking.) 
“ Very sorry, sir; can’t take you to-day, sir. Your name’s in 


’Bus Conductor. 
Says you haven't taken any exercise for a week, sir, 


the Gazette to-day, sir. 
You've got to walk to the city for six days, sir.” 
(Mr. Snooks curses audibly, and walks, perepiring. On the way he ts stopped by 


three L.C.C. Inspectors—one to take his temperature, one to gtwe him a tonic, and one 


to massage him.) 
(Curtatn.) 
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HE WONDERED WHY 


Juggins Junr.—-“ Are ‘muffs’ going out of fashion, Miss Brown- 
jones?” 
Miss B. J.—‘* I don’t think so; I wish they were.” 


Waftings from the Wings. 


I HAVE often tooled a four-in-hand at the meet of the Coaching 
Club (?—Eb.), but I have never made anything out of it. Butafter 
a certain favourite comedian has Tooled a T'horough-bred for a 
little time in King William Street, I should say that he will find a 
material addition to his banking account. 

Mr. Lumley’s farce is, indeed, likely to prove a big success. For 
it is funny without being vulgar, and therein it differs from many 
plays, including a number that are not by any means farces. We 

1ave had an era of plays that were vulgar without being funny, or 
impressive, or entertaining, or anything—except nasty. 

Lhorough-bred is thoroughly good fun, appropriate to the recent 
fussiness of the Anti-Gambling League—with its Hawke that was 
not quite sharp enough—quite in touch with the age that has 
given us @ sporting Premier at the head of the Nonconformist 
party. 

For Rimple is a provincial mayor of pronounced views against 
the evils of betting. Of course, he is of the trading community, 
and illiterate-- provincial mayors always are—on the stage. Living 
near to him are a family of impecunious aristocrats—the Sand- 
acres. They are all very friendly, and then Roast Chicken appears 
upon the scene. ltoast Chicken, an’ it please you, is a horse, and, 
what is more, a naughty racing horse. Roast Chicken belongs to 
Lord Sandecre, who, however, is about to sell him owing to bad 
times and Death Daties, and increased Income Tax, and other 
delights vouchsafed to us by a Liberal Government. 

But as the Chicken is entered for the Ascot Cup, his son and 
daughter think that, in the event of his winning, he will materially 
help to loosen the extreme tightness of the money market. ) 

They approach Rimple, who—not knowing that the horseisa racer 
and not wishing his friends to be deprived of carriage exercise 
buys the colt for them, and thus—strict anti-gambler, that he is 
becomes owner of the favourite for the Cup. The hearty fun that 
follows 1 will not tell—sufficient for the reader is this inkling 
thereof. It is, indeed, most excellent fooling—for Rimple becomes 
racing mad when he learns the truth, and disguises himself, among 

other things, as a nigger on the course—where he encounters his 
wife. His ruses to prevent her discovering him are many and 
varied ; and his companions at various times are a welsher wanted 
by the police, and many other strange wildfowl—rightly attendant 
upon his devotion to Roast Chicken. } 

Toole as Rimple was immense. His wife was splendidly played 
by a lady just returned to us from Australia, Miss Henrictta 
Watson, who made a book for herself on the course and the Q.T., 
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andjasked ‘ W’at’s;on?,” with the best of them. John Billington’s 

Lord Sandacre was a capital piece of acting, naturally, and the 

other members of the company assisted right nobly. 

What is Thorough-bred in the bone will come out in the flesh, the 
bone being most excellent dramatic skill on the part of Mr. Lumley, 
and the flesh being the very excellent interpretation his work 
receives. I have no doubt that Thorough-bre(a)d will prove light 
and airy enough to self-raise itself to several hundreds of nights, 
And, while Thorough-bre(a)d suggests the confectioner’s, there is no 
mention of “tarts,” for which merciful relief the played-out play- 
goer, sated with psychological ladies with a pestiferous past, will be 
duly thankful. ; 

The Importance of Being Oscar Wilde becomes more apparent 
every day, for this dramatic Barnum has only to turn out drivel te 
command a market. Mr. Alexander, weary of seeking new worlds 
to conquer in the “ literary drama” (small blame to him), accepts 
at once an inchoate farce on the strength of the pecuniary success 
of An Ideal Husband. 

That there are several clever touches in Te Importance of Being 
Earnest at the St. James’s Theatre no one would wish to deny. In 
the three acts of inverted proverbs there are at least three smart 
sentences, and for that much we are duly thankful. One of them 
is to the effect that the dulness of country life gave rise to the term 
‘agricultural depression.” To set against this are three acts of 
such rot as *‘Divorces are made in Heaven,’ and so on. It isa 
terrible price to pay for the three clever things. The title, The 
Importance of Being Earnest, is built around so vulgar a thing as a 
pun—a form of verbal contortion which I abhor, as you all know. 
The E(a)rnest is the name given to a fictitious character in the 
piece ; in which, by the way, I had almost forgotten there is one 
really funny scene. This is led up to very carefully, and is 
followed by plenty more dulness, in case you should leave the 
theatre laughing, which would offend Mr. Wilde’s artistic soul. 

As there is an encyclopeedia of silly inverted proverbs to leaven 
the stray bright bits in the dialogue, so there is much horseplay to 
endure in the nature of men stuffing themselves with muffins and 
other elegant wit of the kind to equali.e the one good scene in the 
play. 

In my notice of the same author’s Haymarket piece, An Ideal 
Husband, I showed you how easy it was to write Mr. Wilde’s tame 
epigrame by giving off several quite equal to his best. So I wona’t 
trouble you again. It is only necessary to insist upon the 
Importance of Being Possessed of a Good Dictionary with 
Plenty of Quotations at the End of It. This, added to the 
perfect acting of the St. James’s, will probably ensure a fairly 
good run for Mr. Alexander’s latest venture. I sincerely 
hope so, for the sake of a brilliant actor and an artistic manager. 
Mr. Wilde is always being impertinent at the expense of actors, 
but he has never yet had a play produced that would have suc- 
ceeded in spite of bad, or even mediocre, acting. Alexander himself, 
Allan Aynesworth, Miss Evelyn Millard, Miss lrene Vanbrugh, Mrs. 
Canninge, and Miss Rose Leclercq are names to conjure with, and 
it does not want any remarkable prestidigitation to produce a 
polished and smooth performance with them in the cast. 

In the Season, the first piece, is charming, and is charmingly 
represented by Mr. Waring and Miss Ethel Page. The clever actor 
is Waring as well as ever, and Miss Page—-well, I would as lief see 
her act as many with far bigger reputations. 

An M.I.’s Wife did nothing to restore the pristine glories of the 
Opera Comique. I don’t know that the Opera Comique ever had 
any glories—but let that pass. Mr. Frederick De Lara meant well, 
but it availed him not. An M.P.’s wife might have been a dust- 
man’s wife for all politics had to do with the question, except that 
the M.P. was wandering about for a considerable portion of the 
time committing to memory some speech, which, we were assured, 
was @ great speech, but which, thank goodness, we were allowed to 
take on trust. 

I have heard about the blue M.P.yrean, and, upon my soul, this 
M.P.—and his wife—are quite “blue” enough for any average 
playgoer, not Independent enough to be independent of all canous 
of good taste. 

It was all about the customary ‘‘ incompatibility ’’ of husband 
and wife, all about the usual lover and the usual selfishness of 
everybody concerned, all about the impossible realism which Mr. 
Grein—the gentleman from Holland who has undertaken to reform 
the British drama--has sought unavailingly tointroduce. In fact, 
it was all about nothing in particular—indeed, nothing and nobody 
in the play were at all particular in any sense of the word. 

Mr. Glenney did his best, but the author was too much for him. 
The author was too much for everybody—Mr. William Herbert, 
capabie actor as he is—and the audience included. The M.P.’s 
Wife was sent into well-deserved retirement by the General Election 
of the public to slay away from thi Upera Comique 
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A PROBLEM INCAPABLE OF SOLUTION. 


She was going to take part in some private theatricals, and had 
a choice of three parts—a parlour-maid’s, a hospital nurse’s, anda 
widow's. As she looked equally charming in any one of three caps 
she would have to wear, she was sorely puzzled which part to select. 
N.B.— When last seen she was still doubtfui. 


Maidens in Council.—(V.) 
THE BEAUTY IN A SHOW. 


‘‘T cram to have had a brilliant idea,” said the Beauty, looking 
for a wonder a little excited. ‘ Something quite new and original.” 

“ Did you chalk it up?” inquired the Scoffer, anxiously. ‘ You 
may remember that the gallant Captain Cuttle recommended 
making a note of any unusual circumstance.”’ 

“Stop your gibes till you have heard my story,” replied the 
Jeauty, good-humouredly. ‘‘ What do you think of being exhibited 
in a show?” 

There was a moment's horrified silence. 

‘* Why, dear, I believe even the young woman of the present day 
draws the line somewhere,”’ said the Spade, with a feeble giggle. 

“ You needn't trouble to drawit on my account,” said the Beauty 
& little haughtily. ‘1 can attend to my own lines, thank you.”’ 

‘* But tell us about it, dear, and then we shall be better able to 
judge,” said the Old-Fashioned Girl, pacifically. 

“Well,” said the Beauty, still holding her head as erect as 
though she were going to be photographed, “ I happened to notice 
a ‘ Monster Show ’ advertised in the Edgware Road, and I thought 
I would go and see it, and then when I got there it suddenly 
occurred to me that it would be more original to make my experi- 
ment as part of the show itself.’ 

“Well, so it certainly was,’’ observed Plain Commonsense, 
judicially. 

“The ‘ Monster Show ' was really a very small affair. It seemed 
only to consist of a giant, a fat lady, a monstrosity (who didn’t 
look half real), and one or two cheap oddments. The owner, who 
barred the way with his portly person into the sacred chamber, was 
inclined to be conversational.’ 
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*¢¢ You wouldn’t believe it, perhaps, Miss,’ he remarked, after he 
had bitten my sixpence, ‘ but people is that low and mean, that if 
I didn’t sit ’ere myself, they’d be making holes in this ’ere curtain 
and peeping through, instead of paying up honest and going in 
like ladies and gentlemen. What I say is, deal with the aristo- 
cracy, and then you’re safe.’ 

‘How nice!” said the Scoffer, gushingly. ‘‘ He recognised the 
blue blood although you had on your oldest clothes. It reminds 
one of the fairy story where a pea was put under ten feather-beds 
and the real princess felt it at once.” 

‘“«¢T won’t go as far as to say I’ve been asked to Marlberry ‘Ouse,’ 
continued my showman, ‘ but I’m ’and and glove with the big 
country nobs. Often and often ’ave I had the little Misses and 
Masters in silks and velvets a-trotting in at my tent accompanied 
by @ menial in plush and powder. Oh, I’ve seen a deal of life.’ ” 

*¢T'll be quite honest and above b ard with you, Miss,’ he said, 
mysteriously, just as I was going in, ‘I don’t ’old with no under. 
hand ways. You'll see ere,’ pointing to a glaring poster, ‘that it 
mentions a Circassian Beauty. Well, that Circassian Beauty is no 
longer a member of my establishment. Otherwise,’ with an air of 
dignity, ‘ the programme is correct.’ 

“That gave me the idea. I decided I would be the Circassian 
Beauty.” 

‘‘The idea was worthy of you,” said the Scoffer, thoughtfully. 
‘¢ Some people would have been a little backward about taking such 
a title, but you had no such silly scruples.”’ 

‘The proprietor was at first inclined to regard me as a lunatic,” 
continued the Beauty, ‘‘ but when I told him I was a lady-journalist 
in search of new material, he seemed quite to understand. Par- 
ticularly as I hinted he might make something out of it. The only 
stipulation I made was that I should be looked at, but not touched. 

‘“«« My daughter will see to that,’ he said loftily. ‘She presides 
at the evening entertainment. And I think I may say you will 
find everything perfectly refined. The only one who there’s any 
carrying-on with is the giant, and they will pinch him. That’s a 
penny extra. There’d be no stopping ’em otherwise, and no giant 
would stand it. You'll repose on silken cushions,’ he went on 
grandly, ‘and you'll roll your eyes a little, please, and there’ll be a 
glass of sherbet handy, and if you didn’t mind lighting a cigarette 
I should feel obliged.”’ 

‘“Good Heavens!” exclaimed the Flighty One, ‘‘ the rest I can 
understand, but why roll! your eyes?” 

‘* You’ll see presently. When the evening came there I was 
with an old red damask curtain draped artistically round me, 
lolling against two or three gaudy cushions, and looking supremely 
bored, though I could hardly keep my countenance when the show- 
man’s daughter began describing me. 

“* This,’ she said, pointing at me with her wand, ‘is the Cir- 
cassian Beauty, or the Pride of the Harem. You will observe the 
glass of sherbet and the cigarette which she’s never without, night 
or day, also the beautiful Eastern robe and the embroidered 
slippers. You will notice the way she rolls her eyes, that is 
because she is unhappy at having been taken away from her home 
and sold as a slave.’ 

‘The audience, which consisted of less than a dozen, looked at 
me curiously (of course, I was not supposed to understand a word 
of what had been said), and would evidently have liked to have 
heard more, but the showman’s daughter, who was a pert minx of 
about fifteen, was not to be trifled with, and was anxious to get on 
as quickly as possible. 

‘** But, I say, Miss,’ remarked a facetious youth, ‘ the slippers is 
a little out of repair, isn’t they? What,’ thoughtfully, ‘I should 
call down at heel, and the fancy work wants a-rubbing up.’ 

‘* She withered him with a glance. ‘ Where she comes from they 
don’t wear no heels,’ she explained contemptuously. And the 
audience, which had begun to giggle, retired depressed.” 

‘“We have misjudged our Beauty,” said the Scoffer, as there 
Was & pause, ‘and an appropriate moral suggests itself to me— 
Shakesperian, too :— 

‘*** All hoods make not monks.’” 


A Blackleg Boat-builder. 


THE vendor of boots and of shoes supplies 

Miss Clare with a pair, and he swears their size 

Is Number Three—but he lies, he lies !— 
And three-and-eleven he charges. 

And Miss Clare declares, with a storm of sighs, 
That his price exceedingly large is. 

3ut shipbuilding folks, if they knew of this wee 

Transaction, would mightily angry be 

To think any tradesman would charge but three- 
And-eleven for A PAIR OF BARGES | 
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THE ARTIST'S MODEL SCHOOL OF ART. 


Fun Week by Week. 


Thursday, February 14th.—Don't know that there’s any show on 
earth I like better than a dog show, and don't know that I like any 
dog show better than Cruft’s. His show is on at the Agricultural 
Hall just now, and is greater and stronger than ever. Nahe = 

They were judging to-day. It was a busy and an anxious time 
for judge and owner. There are five hundred and thirty-four 
classes, and four hundred special prizes. 

The Ladies’ Kennel Club Association loomed large. The club’s 
challenge bracelets were hotly fought for. ; 

The greatest innovation, perhaps, was the bull-terriers with 
uncropped ears, and the fox-terriers with uncut tails. 

The “ fashion” dog of the moment, and most dear to women, 18 
the Japanese spaniel, quite a toy, and very pretty. There are 
twenty-eight of these, and not the least pretty things to look at are 
their lady owners, who are always running back to their stands 
just to see if Tiny and Popsy are getting on all right, and not too 
much teased by the nasty man things. 

Some foreign dogs are interesting. There’s the Manilla dog, 
which is smoke-dried; the Kangaroo dog, or dog without a flea ; 
the Jingo, or fighting dog, etc. 

Friday, February 15th.—To @ concert in the smaller Queen's 
Hall, given by Dolmetsch. This is his third (and public) concert. 
The other two were private, and not to be “noticed.” 

Balfe’s ‘‘ Coffee Cantata’ was the tit-bit. Coming down from his 
‘‘ pedestal of dignity,” the ‘greatest master in this piece is. purely 
funny. There is as much humour in this as in Arthur Sullivan’s 
most comic efforts. It went down well. 

In the evening to the St. James’s Hall, where Miss Amy Hare gave 
& pianoforte recital. She is an executant of no mean order, and 
doesn’t confine herself exclusively to the famous old masters 


famous old and hackneyed half-dozen pieces alone. She trotted 
out a couple of movements by Paradies, who wrote ‘‘ Serious.”’ 
Sunday, February 17th.—Arrowsmith's newest shocker is called 
‘‘A Hero's Armour.’’ It is by Loris Lane, the nom de plume of a 
lady who wrote under another name some years ago. Why has she 
changed her name? She wrote successfully and well enough under 
her own, and one would bavethought it prudentin her to have kept 
the name by which she’s known. ‘“ Loris Lane’’ might he anybody. 
‘‘ A Hero's Armour”? is flowingly written, if not particularly well 
constructed, and it is rather of the ‘‘ novelette’’ order. Well, all 
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Arrowsmith’s books are little novels. 


Try again Miss Lane. 


concerts have 


Monday, February 18th.—The 


Crystal Palace 


begun again. It did one good to see good old August Manns beat 
and hummer away at the ‘ Kaisermarsch,’’ the prelude to Lohen 
grin, and ‘* Walkurenritt.” 

Edward Lloyd sang. He was in capital voice; and Edith Miller, 
who plays the witch who eats children in Hansel and Gretel, sang 
a pretty little ballad. Edith Miller will get on famously, I think. 

Tuesday, February 19th.—To Miss Edith Spiller’s first violin 
recital. It was at the Prince’s Hall. She played Max Bruch’s 
Concerto in fine form. She is very young, and all her time before 
her, some of which she might use in perfecting her technique, 
that’s all. 

Wednesday, February 20th.—Went down to Oxford specially for 
the purpose of seeing the Oxford University Dramatic Society 
perform The Merchant of Venice at the New Theatre. 

Shakespeare was given under the direction of Mr. Alan 
MacKinnon, who has done wonders, the scenery being as good 
as one might see at one of our West End houses. 

The Shylock of Mr. Bonnin was eminently respectable—a very 


careful reading. 
The Portia of Miss Bass was no small beer, either. 
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The Highwayman! 
A BALLAD OF TO-DAY. 


Tue Lord Mayor rides in his gilded coach, 
The day is fair, and the sun is high; 

How should he dream of a foe’s approach, 
Or think of a bolt from such a sky? 


How should he know of the mean and base 
Radical Socialists 4 la mode 

Lurking in many a hiding place, 
Plotting in many a grim abode. 


Gaily he rides in the light of day, 
For little is he to fear inclined ; 

Knowing the citizens love his sway, 
Just and beneficent, wise and kind. 


On, on he rides through the roaring street 
Filled with many a hurrying crowd; 

Rides to the tramp of a million feet, 
Proud of his City, and justly proud. 


Proud of her wealth and her ancient name ; 
Proud with the pride of a great heart's glow ; 

Proud of her pride in her world. wide fame— 
Why should he think of a base born foe ? 


Hark, how the music of commerce falls, 
In a chorus of voices full and strong, 

To the clang of the hours from old St. Paul’s, 
From daybreak to sunset all day long. 


Clatter of hoofs, and the sound of cranes ; 
Rush of machinery roaring loud ; 
Rumble of waggons; rattle of trains— 


Ah, well might my Lord Mayor’s heart grow proud. 


My Lord Mayor dreams, as he rides at ease, 
Of mayors, who lie in many & vault, 
Who builded the city which he sees 
Slowly but surely, and—“ Halt, there! Halt! 


Stand and deliver!” a loud voice cries ; 

My Lord Mayor wakes from his day dream fair, 
Looks from the window and rubs his eyes, 

And sees a highwayman standing there. 


‘Stand and deliver! ’’ Ob, can it be 
In the nineteenth century? Aye, it can, 
If the man and the moment but agree, 
And now is the moment, here the man. 


Nonght can be done, and nought can be said, 

My Lord Mayor {eels for my Lord Mayor’s purse, 
The pistol’s close to my Lord Mayor’s head — 

Your money or life? Sure death's the worse. 


My Lord Mayor fumbles my Lord Mayor’s chain, 
And fingers the clasp that holds his gown ; 
But, hark! there’s a sudden cry of pain, 
The pistol’s snapped and the robber’s down. 


People have seized him. How he yells! 
Up to a lamp-post see him swing. 
Sounds of rejoicing and peals of bells ! 
Hark to the clamouring! How they ring! 


My Lord Mayor's dazed, as he well may be ; 
London's alive through all her miles; 

jut Joe, the Coachman, as all men see, 
Up on the hammercloth sits and smiles. 


Ot course, it was Joe who did the trick— 
The sensible, manly, honest Jce! 

Up with his whip, and he lashed out quick, 
Making short work of the Lord Mayor's foe. 


Whipping the pistol clean out of his hand, 
Bringing it down in the scoundrel’s face, 
Saving the City and all the land 
Thus from the smirch of a foul disgrace. 


He knew, did Joe, what the scoundrel meant, 
Knew that success meant further strife. 

His money first, and, when that was spent, 
Ride up again for his Lordship’s life. 


Saviour of London is Honest Joe, 
All honour to him let all men pay ! 
As for the Lord Mayor's wretched foe— 
Work for the scavengers I should say ! 
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OUR CONTEMPO-RAREE SHOW. 
No. 8.—Srr GEORGE NEW’UNS. 


Str GrEorcE NeEw’vuns--impertinently so-called (by us) on 


account of the frequency and up-to-dateness of his publications— 
is probably known to all the world as the originator of Tit-Bits, and 
consequently responsible for the endless flow of that class of litera- 
ture which has been the result of his happy thought. The system 
of newspaper insurance, too, whereby the thrifty, by purchasing a 
judicious selection of periodicals, and getting killed in a railway or 
steamboat accident, may leave untold wealth to his sorrowing 
relatives, also emanated from his active and ingenious brain. 


The happy gift of combining novelty of conception with prompt 


execution has led Sir George on from success to success. The 
Strand Magazine, the Westminster Gazette (a particularly smart 
move), The Million, the Picture Magazine, the Strand Musical 
Magazine, all bear testimony to his astuteness, originality, and 
enterprise. Most of his projects have, moreover, achieved the 
distinguished honour of being extensively imitated. Whether Sir 
George is content to rest on his somewhat ample supply of laurels 
remains to be seen, but there would be nothing surprising in the 
sudden appearance under his auspices of something entirely novel 
and striking about once a month or so. 


Sir George went te Bath (Matlock Bath) to be born, and has 


since gone to Putney to live. 








inst. 


It is with sincere regret that we announce the untimely 
death of our valued contributor George Gordon Fraser, who 
was drowned while skating at Houghton, Hunts, on the 15th 
Mr. Fraser stood boldly in the front rank of humorous 
artists, and his loss will leave a wide gap in that rank, as well 
as in the hearts of those who knew and esteemed him. His 
manner was characterised by the modesty of genuine ability, 
and he was in every sense of the word an artist and a gentle- 
man. To those near and dear to him, we tender, on behalf of 
the proprietors of Fun and his colleagues with pen and pencil 
in its pages, most heartfelt sympathy. 








Colourless. 


I KNOW a lass with bright black eyes, 
But green as any park, 

She dyes her hair a golden tint, 
And thinks she “ keeps it dark.” 


A Fiicut or Genius.—Maxim’s A/roplane. 
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THE NEW DICK TURPIN. 

A few days ago, a man riding a bicycle, overtaking a lady cyclist 
near Mentone, politely demanded her purse and valuables—quite in 
the style approved of by the orthodox highwayman in the “ good old 
times.” This is surely the latest product of nineteenth century 
civilization ! ‘ 

The Modern Highwaywan (sweetly).—‘‘ The new Dick Turpin 
makes ’is bow and ’opes ’e don’t intrude!” 


The George Hotel at Wheattord. 
By A VISITOR. 


I ARRIVED one evening in the earlier part of September at Wheat- 
ford, where I had a little business to transact. Wheatford isa small 
country town situated in one of the quietest districts of Southern 
England. AsI alighted from the train, I was pounced on by a 
pleasant mannered and sturdy porter, who “ personally conducte 
myself and traps to the station yard after the manner of his species. 
The stationmaster, a fudgy individual of jovial aspect and chatty 
disposition, took my ticket at the little green gate, and on my 
broaching for a moment that ever fruitful subject—this summer 
a very moist subject—the weather, remarked dolefully that it looked 
uncommon like more rain, that they hadn’t had any weather 
in August, and that crops wasn’t over and above good round + orang 
ford, though fruit was fairish. Outside the pretty looking station— 
forgot t» mention that the name “ Wheatford” was produced in 
light flowers, which flourished in a long earth bank, surrounded by 
rockwork—were a couple of small {buses and two or three way 
shackle flies. Having courteously, but with the necessary degree o 
firmness, declined to be inveigled into any of the latter, there 
necessarily ensued a lively competition on the part of the ag 
ing vehicles to secure me. The grizzled and weather-beaten Jehu 
of “‘Matcham’s old-established George Hotel” (no teetotaller), 
descending from his perch, pressed me with husky earnestness to 
patronise him; while a brisk young man, who was bus conductor 


to the rival ‘Green Lion,” also pleaded for the honour. These 
fellows were so very anxious and importunate (‘‘ business had been 
dreadful dull,” they said) that I should have been glad to give — 
both a turn. [his being impracticable, I decided for the more soli 

affair from the ‘ George,” and, my bag being hoist. 


od up with loud 
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deference, I took my seat in the red-cushioned conveyance. 
The only other passenger with me was a “Mrs. Berry,” a 
prodigiously large, motherly country woman, whose personal 
belongings comprised a stout umbrella (the Englishman’s best 
friend), a wicker-basket, a huge nosegay, and an asthmatic 
wheeze. The ‘bus rumbled down a steep bit of hill, 
ard pomnes some neat flower-bedecked cottages, pulling up at 
one of them, where my bulky companion descended cautiously. 
After I had handed out her personal belongings before referred to— 
the wheeze, of course, excepted—and Cay to had shouted out a 
cheery “Good night, Mrs. Berry,” which was heartily returned, 
we jolted on past the Workhouse and Mangold’s Brewery, and 
shortly turned into the old-fashioned High Street, of Wheatford. 
At this point of the journey Jehu touched up his lazy horses, and 
we dashed up to the parent hotel at a smart pace, meant to 
convey the fraudulent impression to any passer-by that this was 
the normal speed of the animal, which it decidedly was not. 

A comfortable-looking, old world inn I found the George. A 
three-storeyed, white stone building, with a long frontage to the 
street. On either side of the broad but rather low entrance ball— 
just inside which are a huge pair of stag’s antlers—is a laree, somi- 
circular bow window, and corresponding bows project from the 
upper floor rooms. At the top of the building are large, gilt 
words, intended for— 


MATCHAM’S GEORGE HOTEL AND POSTING HOUSER. 


Some of the letters are, however, a great deal faded, and the present 
title only seems to read from below as 


‘* ATCHAM’S GEORG HOTEL ND PO TING HOUSE.” 


And here I may just digress to remark that there is no ‘‘Matcham.”’ 
The proprietor is a jolly, old Boniface, named Will Hammond, who 
was formerly landlord of the Crown and Anchor in the neighbouring 
town of Rychester. The late Mrs. Matcham retired from business 
after the death of her husband, and her old friend, Hammond, who 
wanted to reside at Wheatford (where he had relatives), sold his 
place and took over the George. But no change of name has ever 
been made. 

Matcham’s is considered the leading house in Wheatford, although 
the Green Lion, a substantial building, two minutes’ walk up the 
street, also offers ‘“‘ good lodging for man and beast.’’ A cuppes 
plaster representation of the denizen of the forest (not, I believe, 
much known to the Zoological Society), which gives the hotel its 
name, is conspicuous over the classical portico. It occurred to me 
that this singular animal would be none the worse for a coat of 
paint and, perhaps, a fresh tail. As I entered the hall of the 
George an elderly waiter of bumpy-headed and patriarchal 
aspect—the same school of architecture, I think, as the ‘‘ Last of 
the Patriarchs’’ in ‘ Little Dorrit’”"—popped out from somewhere, 
and, on my telling him that I wanted to sone in the hotel (my busi- 
ness kept me a couple of nights at Wheatford), became additionally 
respectful. ‘‘Gen’elman wants a bed, please, ’m,’’ said the bumpy 
one to the buxom old landlady, who promptly trundled out of the 
cosy bar parlour, with her best hostess smile—a very pleasant ani 
becoming smile, too—in full play. ‘Take the gentleman to 27, 
second floor, Tom,” was the order to the boots, and the gentle- 
man’s bag being shouldered by that official, the gentleman him- 
self followed it up the well-carpeted stairs. I promptly made 
friends with the boots ; it is a little habit of mine to be affable to 
this useful and intelligent hotel servant. It always pays you, you 
know, to be on good terms with a ‘ boots.” As I ascended the 
wide staircase, I could not help noticing the broad, massive and 
admirably-carved oak bannisters. Just before reaching the second- 
floor landing I was rather startled—being short-sighted and a trifle 
nervous besides—at the sudden appearance of a motionless and 
ghostly figure, apparently looking over the stairs from a corner, 
“ Good gracious, boots,” I said hastily, “ what on earth’s that up 
there?” ‘Ab, sir,” replied boots, ‘‘ you aren’t the only one 
as has been brought up short by that there thing. A nervous lady, 
t'other day, nearly went into ‘sterics at meeting it in the dark for 
the first time. I’ve often wanted to chuck it out into the yard, but 
the old lady—I mean my missis, sir—she won’t have it broke up.” 
This thing turned out to be only a superannuated plaster statue of 
some inadequately draped goddess, which had once occupied 6 
place of honour facing the broad staircase, but is now crumbling 
away in retirement. There was hardly any light upstairs (there is 
no gas in the George, except on the ground floor), and as I traversed 
the passages with a dim and spluttering candle, some of the boards 
seemed to creak rather creepily. There were some good gradients, 
too, on the road, and my bedroom floor had a gentle ascent from 
the door to the big four-poster bed. But in spite of its old- 
fashioned drawbacks, there was an unmistakeable air of cosiness 
and comfort about ‘ Matcham’s.” I had a most enjoyable hot 
supper soon after arrival at theinn. I badly wanted a good meal, 
having for some hours been dependent on the mercy (sic) of a rail- 
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way company for anything in the way of food. It is true that 
several minutes were allowed us at Shodbridge Station for refresh- 
ments, but I don’t think anybody can ever yet have been refreshed 
there. The répertoire of the buffet comprised, as far as I could see, 
petrified and butterless sandwiches, stodgy and sawdusty buns, and 
every conceivable kind of chocolate, but these, even when sup- 
plemented by alcohol ad: lib, and served by pert barmaids, are 
unattractive commodities for a meal—they are sadly lacking in 
nutritive and ‘‘staying’’ qualities. ‘ Matcham’s’’ coffee room, 
one of the big bow-windowed apartments on the ground floor, is a 
spacious and comfortable place, albeit a trifle draughty at the door 
end. The other great ground floor bow belongs to the ‘‘ Commercial,” 
an apartment, of course, commonly occupied by the gentlemen who 
“ travel in” (dla “ our Mr. Jenkins”) various things. I always thiuk 
that these commercials have quite an individuality of their own. 
One way of spoitiog them is by noticing how they speak to the 
waiter, or to my friend the “‘ Boots.’ There appears to be a kind 
of freemasonry between “ our Mr. Jenkins” and his (not always) 
white-napkined attendant. I have got an idea that specially tooth- 
some cuts of steak, or tender chops, are available for their 
consumption, and that they somehow get a great deal out of the 
h use without paying much for it. On the day after my arrival at 
the George it was terribly wet, and as soon as I had transacted my 
business for that day, I determined to remain in the house and 
real « book. Chancing to stroll into the Commercial Room, I 
looked round to see if there was a» ything there which mightenable 
me Lo pass away some time in a satisfactory way. ‘The result was 
not eucouraging. Old railway time books, liberally embellished 
with blots of ink, are not without their usefalness—as fire lighters 
perhaps. Again, there was that most interesting work, ‘‘ The 
Wheatshire Post Office Directory,” only a few years old, with a 
semi-detached cover, quite three-fifths of a map, and but a moderate 
verventage of the libretto missing. Toe foregoing being unsatis- 
factory w rks, I sauntered into the coffee room to see what 
lite .ture was in stock there. My first search unearthed three 
Veur.y volumes (1862-4), in dingy leather binding, of the blame- 
less »nd soothing “ Leisure Hour,” which I found piled up on 
the sideboard. This is a periodical you might safely read ona 
Sunday, if ever staying at the George on that day. Another 
look round discovered on a small table a powerful ‘railway 
novel,” in stiff, red and yellow boards (colour most appro- 
priate, especially the red), suitable for reading on week days 
exclusively. This exciting novel was named “ The Atonement of 
Agatha Lovellct”’ (she is such a charming girl !) and on the cover 
was @ thrilling illustration of the scene—the turning point of the 
story—where Lionel Murderham, who is one of those cool, cigar- 
smoking, gentlemanly fellows who figure in melodramas, pitches 
Charles Gvodmore over a dizzy cliff, while the gentle, timid Agatha 
flings up her arms in (skin-deep) despair. This nice young heroine, 
however, soon afterwards marries the interesting villain Murderham, 
for, as she very rightly asks herself on page 239, chapter 16, “A 
Noble Resolve,” ‘‘ Who could resist such a lovely moustache ?”’ 
The next volume ] came across—it had tumbled into a dusty 
corner—was “ Ye Hi-torie of ye Parishe Church of ye Holy 
Trinity, Wheatforde,” by the Rev. Henry Blinkwell, A.M. (some 
time rector of Wheatforde). This fearful fossil of a book 
had all the ‘s’s”’ like “f's,” after the irritacing fashion of old 
works, and I don’t think I could have endured it, except in 
homeopathic doses. The only other literature in the room, except 
the day's paper, which I had already perused, was the 1891 
Christmas number of the Graphic, containing a rough outline map 
of some country unknown, executed in oil colours (salad oil) on the 
best engraving. After giving up the coffee-room library as an 
uoprofitable investment, I wandered upstairs and into the little-used 
drawing-room. Like drawing-rooms in general, it contains a 
pianoforte (nominally), and this particular instrument is held in 
the most affectionate esteem by old Hammond and his “ better half” 
on account of the happy associations connected with it. But, oh! 
the sounds that issued from that piano when [, with the rash 
confidence of middle-age, placed my hands on the clavier! 
What number of years have past since the tuner touched the 
trembling strings is a dark secret known, I suppose, only to 
the landlady, or her predecessor. The ivory keys, too, were in the 
ssar aad yellow—especially the yellow—leaf, and many of them 
when struck yielded strange and unmelodious tinklings. I found 
that an essential C had long since retired from active service, 
while several notes well up in the treble could give out nothing 
better than’a dismal clanking that set one’s teeth on edge. And I 
am further of opinion that the musician possessed of a healthy 
tympanum who would venture to sound that last dread octave of 
the bass more than once must be a courageous mortal indeed ! 
The pedal's influence over the strings had become purely nominal, 


and decrepit age had quite set in. Just after I had tackled t 
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instrument, and was hastily retiring astonished and discomfited 
from the too-unequal fray, the beaming ceuntenance of good 
old Mistress Hammond appeared at the door. ‘I’m so glad 
to hear you playing on it, sir,” she said, “we so seldom hear 
it played now, and,” she added, with a touch of pride, “it’s 
a nice old piano, isn’t it, sir?’”’ What could I do but tem- 
porise and even—well, equivocate, under the circumstances ? 
Surely this was an occasion, I thought to myself, for a person with 
any chivalrous instinct in his fallen nature to partially suppress the 
brutal truth. SoI sought refuge in an amiable diplomacy, and the 
kind old lady left me in a state of innocent delight. I could not, 
however, venture any second recital on that old family treasure. 

In days gone by the George was, I learnt, a regular night 
stopping place for the London and Exeter coach. As I stood in the 
low entrance hall (looking up towards the Green Lion, and noticing 
the old gabled houses, some of which protruded so picturesquely 
over the street) I seemed to live in the past for a moment, and 
in imagination to hear the coach-horn sounding a cheery blast, 
and see the big vehicle crowded with passengers and piled up with 
luggage come rumbling through the High Street on a fine frosty 
night, and pull up with much noise and bustle at the broad, 
low entrance of the hostelry. The cold and hungry passengers 
descend as quickly as their rather numbed limbs permit, and make 
for the roaring fire in the spacious coffee room; while the hard- 
worked steaming leaders and wheelers are trotted off by the hostler 
and stablemen to their well-earned provender and rest. But the 
coaches have long been only a memory of the dim past, for the 
pushing ‘iron horse’’ found its way to Wheatford half-a-century 
ago. A good many little changes have necessarily taken place in 
the little town, yet the outward appearance of the Old George Inn 
is much as it was in the bygone days. And though the interior 
arrangements of the house have necessarily to some extent been 
adopted to modern requirements, many old-fashioned characteris- 
tics of the inn still remain unaltered, and form a pleasant and 
interesting link between the past and the present. 


Ir is rumoured in dramatic circles that ‘‘ A-Bypz With Me” is no 
longer chortled as a conjugal duet in the domestic drama of Mr. 
and Mrs. White. 


MODERN MARTYRDOMS. 


ARTNER TEAR YOU! SKIRT OUT 
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Nelson’s Column. 
BIRD’S EYE VIEWS OF BABYLON. 


3, Journalism in General and the Long Arm of Coincidence in 
Particular. 


Somewhere, I don’t know what where, I have heard something 
about thought-waves. A thought-wave means that two people. or 
three, if you will, think of the same thing simultaneously. For 
example, Jones says, ‘‘Come and have a drink,” and you say, 
“ Why, old chap, I was just going to ask you.” That is an example 
of the economical thought-wave. Then, again, you want to kiss 
your best girl, and somebody else wauts to kiss her also—and he 
does. ‘This is irritating, and thought-waves can go to particular 
Gehenna. 

All of which has nothing to do with journalism, but, more 
particularly, I don’t know anything about journalism, as may be 
judged by my writings (this as a tribute to modesty, rather than to 
be taken seriously). But, to come back to thought-waves. I could 
have said a great many clever things if that man Shakespeare had 
not forestalled me. No, that is not original, but, for the matter of 
that, neither is Oscar Wilde, and, as Oscar would observe, to be 
unoriginal is to be unconventional. Talking of which reminds me 
of nothing. 

I really believe I could be up to date myself. Just pervert your 
proverbs, for the perverted proverb is always more true than the 
real, genuine article. For instance, one says, “There can be no 
love without disrespect,” ‘‘A good name is very embarrassing,” 
“ Passing the love of money,” and so ad infinitum. It must be so 
easy to be Oscar Wilde. And so trying. 

All of which has nothing to do with journalism, and less to do 
with the long arm of coincidence. But it is really very funny how 
the same ideas come to people, perhaps one month after the other. 
Take this, for example. From Fun, August 7th, 1894 :— 


Guid Wife.—‘‘ Come hame, Jock ; ye’ll be doing nae guid here.” 


Jock.—* Onything in reason, Jenny, ma woman, but hame I 
wall nae gang.” 
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The foregoing was by Matt. Stretch; now we will see what Phil 
May has to say in Punch of Feb. 16th, 1895 :— 

** Are you comin’ home?” 

“T’ll do ellythik you like in reasol, M'ria (hic). But I wont 
come ’ome.”’ 


Of course, the long arm of coincidence May have Stretched from 
one paper to the other, but I must pay Punch the compliment of 
saying that its joke is very Funny. 

To go back to journalism. The way of the journalist can give 
that of the transgressor points, especially in the winter months. 
He gets up at a most unholy hour in the morning if he is on 
an evening paper, and if he is on a morning paper he goes to bed 
at a most unholy hour, also in the morning. If he is on a weekly 
paper he does nothing at all. That, of course, is a sly dig at the 
Editor. A journalist—but there. I won’t say any more about 
journalism, or I shall use language like a Home Ruler. 

NELSON, 


THERE are boroughs and boroughs. Neither a borougher nor a 
lender be, said Polonious. If he had known Colchester, he would 
no doubt have added, nor a giver. The amusement derived from 
representing Colchester in the Commons House of Parliament 
is costly. Natives are dear to begin with, and all the year round 
the M.P. who makes his bed among them is pestered to shell out to 
the everlasting tune of ‘‘ Please to Remember the Grotto.” 


Mr. BEERBOHM TREE is just as clever as they make them. 
Interviewed by a New York World reporter, this was said on both 
sides :— 

‘“‘ What is the best way to educate an actor in his profession ? ” 

“IT can best answer that question by repeating as nearly as 
possible some of the remarks made in my lecture before the Roya! 
Institution about a year ago.” 

Now, if anybody takes the trouble to compare “as near as 
possible” with the printed text of the lecture, and finds that the 
citation is lettex-perfect, Mr. Tree will be subjected to the suspicion 
of having handed the interviewer a copy of his lecture for citation. 
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GERAUDEL’S PASTILLES 


Which act by Inhalation and Absorption DIRECTLY upon the Respiratory Organs) for 
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COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, HOARSENESS, CATARRH, ASTHMA. LARYNGITIS, &. 
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MUCH PREFERABLE TO PILLS, POTIONS, AND SYRUPS, &c., WHICH ONLY IRRITATE 
THE STOMACH WITHOUT REACHING THE SEAT OF THE DISEASE. 


THEIR EFFECT IS INSTANTANEOUS. 


GERAUDEL’S PASTILLES are wost agreeable to the taste, and contain the purest essence of Norwav pine 


tar, which has attained greater success in bronchial and catarrha] affections than any other substance or drug ne oi 
employed. They contain no narcotic or other injurious drug, and, unlike numerous other cough re " ; ot — 
by the Act of Parliament to bear the label “ Poison.” They are entirely harmless, and can be used by old and young 
without danger. They can be used at all hours, before or after meals, without the slightest inconvenience. 










NORWAY’ PINE TAR a 


Creuse Cours, Broncuis, Cat 
MUNOMASENE So. Innit ATION oF TH 
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shi ing v hich is thus breathed 
Slowly dissolved in the mouth, they give off a soothing, refreshing, and healing vapour of pine tar, w 
into the ‘tage 94 and lungs upon the very seat of disease, affording immediate rele’, and effecting @ gradual me pein. Se 
Owing to their direct action upon the bronchial tubes and lungs, they are infinitely superior to all other remedial agents. 


i i ic i ing the larynx and preserving the 
E : TILLES are admirable in voice affections, strengthening and 
isin They een Te yee by smokers, and by all whose vocal organs have any unusual strain to Poe 
They are invaluable to those who are liable, owing to their occupation, to inhale irritating and noxious vapours or durt. 


i i ic d was given by the Inter- 
GER : STILLES were the only pine tar preparation to which an awar 
national pepe so y Mare be Universelle of 1878: Gold Medal, Paris, 1885; tried by the French Government, by 


Ministerial decision, at tbe advice of the Board of Health. Authorised in Russia by the Imperial Government, with the 
approval of the Medical Board. 


Price per Case, 1s. 1jd., with directions for use. Can be ordered through any Chemist, or will be sent 
post free on receipt of price, from the 


Wholesale Dépét for Great Britain; FASSETT AND JOHNSON, 32, Snow Hill, 
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Al THE BALL. 


He,—** Won't your fiancée be jealous at this interview ”’ 
She.— Not when he sees who I’m with.” 


Leaves. 
TO BE LEFT—OR GATHERED. 


Mis®kY is a very excellent thing, especially for one’s friends, and 
it 18 very nice to read about it when the gloom is lightened by a 


little literary stvle Aleo there are several bad women in the 
world, to sav nothing of eat meny good ones, 

a capo 

The Misses Eve and Lilian Rowlands evidently think that the 
bad ‘uns are in a majority, and so they have hidden them away for 


ever in ten short stories, under the title of ‘‘As the Cock Crew”’ 
(Remington). Probably the only thing in the world more lugubrious 
than these stories was myself after their perusal. There is no 
variety in them; they are all records of wicked women, who have 
80 Many crimes divided among them that it seems to me there will 
be none left for the rest of the community. Which is manifestly 
unfair. ; 

The little story is about one, Ezekiel, whose hard dispositicn is 
attributed to communications with the Evil One. As a matter of 
fact, it is du» to his wife’s communications with an ordinary, every- 
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day individual. The wife returns, and, while she is explaining that 
she left her husband for love of him, the lover comes in, and, after 
applying some unanswerable arguments to Ezekiel, robs his shop. 
Then Ezekiel tells his wife to go. She says,“ . . . .. .,” 
and we are told that ‘‘ Then she went out into the day ’—which 
is, after all, more original than going out into the night. 

“The Jew stood looking after her. A curious light had come into 
his eyes.’’ And, if your jaw was bleeding, and there was a cut 
across your forehead, you would look curious, too. Nothing is 
more interesting than a wicked, unhealthy-minded story, but it 
wants to be written a great deal better than ‘As the Cock Crew.” 

‘‘ Sperry Stories” is the title of a little book issued by Messrs. 
Gay and Bird. It is a collection of short tales by, I should say, 
various authors. Most of them are uncommonly good, though the 
volume is not a very imposing shillingsworth. And why “Sperry?” 
I must confess to ignorance of the word’s meaning, and every 
dictionary I have consulted is in the same condition. 

Golf is a very excellent game, whisky is a very excellent drink, 
and the ministry is a very excellent profession ; but they do not mix 
very happily. Mr. Sydney Kean is, however, of a different opinion, 
for in ‘*Both Worlds Barred” (Fisher Unwin) he gives the three 
in undelightful chaos. The story is written in Scotch, with an 
{merizan accent, so to speak, and deals with the uneventful events 
in the life of a budding ‘‘meenister.” A perusal of half the book 
shows that the clergyman plays golf and has fallen in love—a most 
inhuman story to inflict upon an unfortunate reader. Though 
perhaps I am unjust, for I had patience to read more than half of it. 

Lieut.-Colonel Mitchell seems to imagine that he has made a 
discovery in the fact that our soldiers and sailors are not always 
well treated by the country. Colonel Mitchell himself certainly 
appears to have been rather hardly used, and he has aired his 
wrongs in a clever little book, entitled ‘“‘ Strange Stories of the 
Service’? (Remington). It is an excellent satire upon the wasteful 
economy of officialdom. I treat this matter seriously because there 
is nothing funny in the fact of a gallant old officer being deprived 
of his hardly-earned compensation money. 

Mr. W. E. Norris has written an excellent book in ‘‘ Matthew 
Austin ’’ (Methuen and Co.), albeit his hero is rather of the water 
than the milk school. We have presented to us a young man who 
is far too good to be true, and this irritating young man endures 
general discomfort from people in general because he feels, and 
possibly is, good. Not surprisingly, Austin’s girl throws him ove 
for a man with some manhood in him—not to say vice. 

How it all ends I shall not tell you, because Mr, Norris has told 
it so much better (I don’t really meant that). And then again— 
but read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest for yourselves. Mr. 
Norris would have written a very good story were it not so horribly 
moral, THE HavuGuty CULTURE-IST. 


New and seasonable reading of the popular adjuration: ‘‘ Keep 
your fur on.” 


SCENES THAT ARE BRIGHTEST. — Those in the Oxford Topsy 
Turvey Tableaux. 


Mr. Henry IrRvinG has consented to be CHAIR-MARKED at the 
annual dinner of the Cabdrivers’ Benevolent Association. 


THe Khedive is again ina bad way, and requires ‘‘ treatment.” 
A hot application of Kimberley, followed bya freezing douche of 
Cromer, should be tried without further delay. 


‘“MADE IN GeRmaNy.”—Herr Wiilfing declares that the gold 
currency, “‘ that cancer in our commercial life,’’ must be removed. 
By allmeans. Only he and his compatriots must not marvel if we 
decline to give them our English gold in exchange for their 
German‘silver. 
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PROMOTE DIGESTION 


Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


f ome 1: 4y + . ' F = . ‘ . on a ee 63a : 
If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “‘ HOVIS,”’ or if 
what 1s supplie das ‘‘HOVIS”’ is not satisfactory, please 
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ommending any other Bread in the place of ‘Hovis 


do 80 for their own profit. BEWARE! 
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Fun in Earnest. 


HIS CHANCE. 

‘Come in!” 

Winifred Slater pushed open the door and entered. 

‘Busy getting your words, I suppose, and didn’t hear me knock.” 

“Yes, that’s it Winnie. It is all a study, dear. It’s a longer 
part than Wilfred Denver in The Silver King, and the fellow does 
cackle. That’s right, old girl, find a seat. I’ll knock off as soen 
as I’ve got this speech. By Jove, there are some twisters in it, and 
this is one of the worst.”’ 

“Tt seems a shame to have all this grind for nothing.” 

“ That’s true, and yet this understudy business has its points.’ 

“Yes, it wears out one’s nerves and keeps one well filled with 
‘hope deferred.’ ”’ 

“* That maketh the heart sick.’ I know all about that, Winnie; 
and yet I cannot give up my faith that one day I shall get my 
chance, and, who knows, it may be through this very understudy 
business.” 

“Oh, your ‘chance’! It makes me tired to hear you talking 
like that, old boy. We have been waiting for that anytime this 
last four years, and how much nearer are we?” 

Dawson Barradell and Winifred Slater were sweethearts. Four 
years before they had both been engaged by Mr. Reginald Dunkeith, 
‘Old Dunk,” as he was generally called by the members of his 
Company, to play “utility” and ‘ chambermaid” respectively, in 
Mr. Dunkeith’s original melodrama The Terrors of London. 

Most of their time was spent in “the smalls.” Occasionally 
they struck a second-class town, with dressing-room accommodation 
at the theatre for not more than six gentlemen in a room as many 
feet square. It was a hard, squalid kind of life, but for these two 
it had its compensations—they fell in love with each other. 

Barradell was not a genius, neither was he a ’Varsity man, but 
he had idiosyncrasies, and a certain force which might stand him 
instead of the former, and he was not a cad, which was almost as 
good as if he had been the latter. 

Winifred Salter was the daughter of a music teacher. Her 
father had died when she was a child, and the struggle her mother 
had had toknock enough bread and butter out of five-finger exercises 
to satisfy her girlish appetite had frightened Winifred off music- 
teaching. So she had taken to the stage, and at the end of five 
years’ drudgery she found herself mistress of a more or less pre- 
carious income of thirty shillings per week. : 

The enterprising Mr. Dunkeith not being able to fix a satisfactory 
date for The Terrors during Passion Week, had undertaken to 
Produce a new piece by a rising young author, just for copyright 
Purposes and to see how it would go, at the Lyric Theatre, Bir- 
migham. He was to have a certain amount for doing it, and one 
tng special people were coming down from London for certain 

8. 

The burden of the piece rested upon the shoulders of an eccentric, 
half-crazy man-about-town, which was to be played by 4 star of 
the first magnitude, sent down from town, of course; and this gem 

@wson Barradell was to understudy, “just in case of accidents, 
48 the author put it. 

And it was well. On his way to the theatre tl elebrat 
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knocked down and run over. When he was picked up it was found 
that his collar-hone was broken and sundry ribs fractured. 

Great was the consternation which prevailed at the Lyric. Mr. 
Dunkeith came panting up to the stage-door :— 

‘‘Has Barradell come ?”’ he gasped. 

The stage-manager said he had. 

** Send for him immediately.” 

Very briefly Dunkeith explained to Barradell what had happened, 

“You must go on for the part. Great Scot! what a fearful 
mess! All those critic fellows, and a devil of a lot of swells down 
from London. Don’t stand gaping there, man. Go and see if the 
things fit you. Do you know the words ?” 

Dawson Barradell had heard nothing but those words, “ You 
must go on for the part.” He felt his head suddenly fill with blood, 
and then a sound like the roar of machinery sang in his ears, 
Mechanically he went to his room and the call boy brought the 
clothes. 

He dressed and made-up like one in a dream. When he got 
down to the wings Winifred was waiting for him. Then the full 
consciousness of his position broke we him. 

‘‘Shall I hold your part for you, old boy ?”’ she asked. 

‘‘No, thank you, dear. I shan’t want it, Winnie. 
kiss, darling, and wish me luck.” 

Winnie lifted her face to his, and as their lips met she shuddered; 
his were cold as ice. 

The curtain rang up, and Dawson Barradell stepped out before 
the most brilliant house he had ever faced. What need to say 
more than that he made the success of the piece. His idiosyn- 
cracies and nervous power clothed the part with a haunting, 
baffling interest, and he acted like a man possessed, At the final 
fall of the curtain, the house rose and roared at him. The author 
took him on to share the ovation which awaited both. 

He said good-night to Winnie at the theatre, and joined the 
author and one or two friends at the hotel where they were staying. 

Somehow, he could not eat. The excitement probably; but he 
drank feverishly and without visible effect. It was nearly five 
when he turned in at his lodgings. 


It was about two o'clock in the afternoon when his ndiady, 
having knocked several times at his door and received ‘no:answer, 
entered his room. . Oe 

He was seated in a plain, deal chair beside the table, upon which 
his arms were folded, his head resting upon them as if in sleep, 
bis back was to the door. : 

The landlady went to him and laid her hand on his shoulder. 

Dawson Barradell’s ‘‘ chance” had come at last—and killed him. 


A Definition. 


A FRIEND of ours was standing in the conservatory after a ball 
last week, when he heard old Pect (you know him, Nathaniel, we 
always call him, N. Pect) ask an acquaintance what nightmare 
really was. The acquaintance, knowing Mrs. Pect's reputation, 
said, “My dear boy, you ought to know. Whyas nightmare—is s 


nag.” And it was so. 
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(1) “ By the beard of my father, thou hast eyes like the gazelle, 


Ayesha, andl love thee like 
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+ (3) He has one of his obstinate fi's on, and wants to go back 
i, again. 
ti 
i No Driver. 
eH Tue bride of my heart is a talented bride ; 
BK She can speak in the speech of all nations ; 
ia She can add and subtract, multiply and divide, 


She can work me quadratic equations. 

She is skilful at sextunts and quadrants and globes, 
She is great at galvanics and grammar: 

But—she can’t drive a bargain in buying her robes, 
And she can’t drive a nail with a hammer! 


The bride of my heart is, in Biblical lore, 
Just as good as a Cruden’s Concordance ; 

She is versed in the lives of all great ones of war, 
From the life of J. Cesar to Gordon’s ; 

She can say when the sun shall surcease from its heat, 
From the earth she can tell you its farness ; 

But—she can’t drive my dog-cart a mile in the street 
Without breaking the shafts and the harness! 


The bride of my heart has a brain that I’m fain 
To describe as a storehouse of knowledge. 
I would back her to baffle the cleverest swain 
You could find in the cleverest college. 
She can write me romances by dozen and score: 
Yea, burlesques, melodramas, and lyrics. 
But—she can’t drive a mouse from her dressing-room floor, 
For the mouse will drive her to hysterics ! 


Srreams of eloquence are i ge from the new alderman of the 
London County Council. Tides of it. Why? Is not he Lord 
Tweedmoutb. °{#'un apologises for this. It was the expiring effort 
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TRICKING THE DONKEY 





=F (2)=**Ten thousand camels! What’s wrong withjHamil ?”’jep¢cr. 
¢ 
(4) ‘Get up, thouSson of a long-eared she ass! It’s no use, fr 
Ayesha, he wouldn’t go anywhere but home if an elephant pushed 


him. We must try some other dodge.” 


Stand-Piping Times. ' 


Ir is pleasant to note that the late great frost had its humours 
and jollities as well as its inconveniences and rigours. Not to 
mention the fun and animation of the frozen waters of the parks, 
the frozen water taps at home supplied a good deal of amusement, 
which culminated in excitement when the pure and limpid element 
for domestic purposes had to be obtained at the nearest street stand- 
pipe. At ons of these extemporised conveniences the fun one day 
became fast and furious, when a youth, rejoicing in the name of 
Bussey, made things hum, busseying himself in appropriating 
other people's water to his own share, and finally half emptying 4 
lady’s bucket, just filled, into hisown. The lady, thereupon, kindly 
bestowed upon tie youthful busseybody the residue of her bucket- 
ful, and the young gentleman, not to be outdone in this species of 
generosity, promptly emptied his own pail over his obliging neigh- 
bour--the band playing ‘‘ Water day we’re having.” An interval 
for refreshment and rehabiliment followed, and the parcies re- 
appeared upon the scene, reinforced by the maternal Bussey, when 
the watery-busseyness went on again swimmingly, until the “slops ” 
—vulg. police—put in an appearance, and it was finally and fittingly 
settled before his ‘‘ Wash-up.”’ 





WHEN in Rome be Roman. But, we may ask, do the Romans 
play such pranks as the following, with an English (or American) 
name? ‘Mrs. Marian Crawford is spending some time here during 
the absence of Mr. Marian Crauford in America.” And all these 
years, in defiance of the society journal from which this extract is 
given, we have been calling the brilliant novelist, who is masculine, 
‘* Marion Crawford.”’ 
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(7) “ Now we will tie his unbelieving head here, and the stupid 
ass won’t know the dif.” 


The New Zealander on Progress. 


THE New Zealander sat on the ruins of Southwark Bridge. It 
was not a comfortable seat, but he had been told that it was the 
right thing to do, so he did it. The ruins had just been painted in 
some sort of way, with some sort of paint; at some sort of price, by 
somebody at the expense of somebody else, and they, therefore, 
looked nice and bright and sticky. But as they had been painted 
during & hard frost they were not yet dry; however, the New 
Zealander didn’t know this, so he sat on. ‘As every schoolboy 
knows,” the New Zealander turns up every now and then to sit 
upon ruins, as an architectural coroner, without a jury, aud his 
decisions are much prized by the curious in such matters. 

Our particular New Zealander had been sent over at the expense 
of his fellow colonists to report on Progress in all its branches. He 
; been seeing at first hand, or rather at first sight, what Progress 
ooked like, and he didn’t like the look of it. He thought a good 
deal about it, and the more he thought of it the less he thought of 
it; in fact, he went out of his way to see the whole of it, and thought 
nothing of it. So he sat on the ruins of Southwark Bridge and 
worked it up into an impromptu to be used at dinner parties. 
“ rogress,”’ he would say, “‘Hem! Yes, Progress is the Decay of 
ne Decade.” He wasn’t quite sure whether he should let it go 
with the soup or with the sweets, so meanwhile he practised 
= smile for an accompaniment, in two keys, to suit all parties. 
{e had been some time in London and had studied its Government, 
~_ its government seemed to him so extremely irrelevant that he 
onged ‘to return to his muttons,” for he was an exporter of frozen 
uthdown, and fond of his business. ‘“‘ What is this Progress,” he 


W ld » ~ . : 17 
would to himself, “‘ but an imagining of a vain,th 





(6) Swish !——“ That’s abou ‘fixed it." 


(8) “Heigho! What did I say? He's trotting for all he's 
worth now. His head’s pointing for home, but he don’t know the 
trick of working his feet backward.” 


straining at impossible milleniums, and a swallowing of probable 
disasters.’’ Folly, with M.P. stuck after her name, seemed to him 
more foolish than ever; and the bray of the British lion upset his 
equanimity. A policy of cant and can’t didn’t appeal to him. 
Sentimentalism he considered insipid, and as for the Nonconformist 
Conscience—well, he had asense of humour and didn’t see the sense 
of it. Hestrongly disapproved of Problem Plays and Minor Poetry. 
In fact, his favourite couplet was :- 

‘‘Two skinny Frenchmen and one Portugee, 

One jolly Englishman can lick ’em all three.”’ 
He was undoubt«dly a bitof aJingo. But he felt that to be a patriot 
it was first necessary to emigrate; that Modern Britain was best 
seen in perspective. 

So he sat on the ruins of Southwark Bridge and thought the 
matter over. His conclusions would no doubt have been very 
sound, but, alas, another sound was heard. A rumble, followed by 
several loud reports, and the New Zealander discovered, too late, 
that he had been sitting on the safety valve of the Electric Lighting 
Company. He has not been seen since. 

New Zealand papers please copy. 


From His Heart. 


THERE were several dishes on the table, the contents of which 
had not been touched, although his little mouth had quite watered 
for a taste. However, his bringings up would not allow him to ask 
for any; but when he was asked to say grace, lie, after a wistful 
clance in the untouched dishes’ direction, commenced with—* For 
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call the wea fresh, br ysonable, or somethin; f that 
kind, it the a il announcement staring us in the 
fuce that ‘t thermometer stands at zero.” If it l only 
nake a pol indir at, say, 20° or 25°, we yuld certainly 
feel much warmer! It is the grim nakedness of the “zero” that 
hock lt we suddenly find our water frozen, and our noses 
frostl ha heaven we have only nose, and n 
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Hielandman d this weather ? : 

Seagulls, too, have been driven from home, and hav: 
town, to fi: d, as men do, their daily bread. They will find‘ v2 
disappoint ting but they have not seen it at its best! Voor brutes! 
they are not generally fond of men, and they have wandered here 
in . eer despair; and, of course, the facetious Londoner must have 
his joke in any weather. The latest “ plaisanteric”’ is to tie a piece 
of ring to a morsel of food, and let the bird swallow the latter 
It is all very well to say the rem ‘looks so surprised,” and all that 
Perh ad it had a higher o pinion of the sense of man. In any cas 
it is cruelly rough on the dige ostive organ of the bird. 

Luckily, however, they do not know how cold it really j They 
kn wo thing about “ zero,’ and have no thermomete: they 
would never be 1] paddling about in the Tham: 

There is something annoying about skaters. me d pretty 
well, and othe: it pretty fast. The latter co: mainly of 
d nger us lunatics, rur g ‘‘ amok,” apparently ; tl th 
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The Artist’s Troubles. 


Tuat beast, Falter, was turning 
over the pictures—sketches and un- 
finished bits in Dobly’s studio in 
Tite Street, Chelsea, when he came 
on one that he tried all ways up, 
and said ‘‘N-no!’’ to each of the 
views, and finally he asked what it 
was supposed to represent. 

«“ Why, can’t you see?”’ said Dobly 

“Oh, I can see well enough, but I 
can’t make out what you mean by 
that church there, and the tree here, 
= this pond; and why is the bridge 

oming out of the cottage window?” 














‘My eye!” exclaimed the embry 
R.A. ‘There isn’t a church, nora 
tree, nor a pond, nor a bridge, nor 4 
cottage in the whole picture. Can’t 


you tell what it’s meant for?” 


‘No, I’m blest if I can!” 
Poor Dobly was quite angry now, 
nd he shouted, ‘‘ Well, is it Heaven 
| } 9 
( ; I ( ari? 
1 tl i t speak now as the} 


ALApY, nationality obvious, writing 
as ‘Fair Rosalind Up-to-Date,” « 
claims: ‘ ‘But honours pall after a 
time. Lots of people have found 
that out— di exander and Ciwsar, and 
Madge Kendal and Jem Corbett. 
Nothing like being in swagger com- 
pany, is there, Madge ? 





y, weak-looking eyes, having the appearance of a con- 
_— who could fall in love with a Juliet who 


and wate: 
firmed drunkard ? 


sniffles dolorously, and stumbles along painfully, and, worst of all, 

has shockingly weak ety s, and a “code id the hed?” No! Tut 

your Romeo and Juliet together in a boat—in a ball room—in a 

restaurant, if you will, but not, not on the ice! Frost breeds cold- 
coldness is fatal to lovers. 

One good thing about skating, however. Daily and weekly we 


followed frequently by hot baths. This 
precaution, we strongly recommend. Some 
‘ss careful of us are apt, in this weather, to put off the 
of bathing, or even of washing, or to make a base 
) rT ‘ | 

between the present and the future. That ‘‘hot bath 
credit to the nation. We wonder whose soap they 
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[It is reported that a humourist has been patrolling the suburb 
th an ice-cream cart, in which he concealed what he really sold 

hot chestnuts. Unfortunately, the crowd did not understand this 
new apeigy ’ and he was attacked and torn in pieces, At least, 


he deserved to be! 
pest on the stage: is it mechanical ? 
present pe erple xing a few thoughtful men. It arose through the 
ealousy of an Austrian husband who objected to the kisses 
towed on his wife by @ fellow artiste. Our actresses, naturally 


if he was not, 
Such is the question 


enough, di -_ themselves. <A stage—or imitation—kiss would 
never do they say; it would be unreal, and would take away from 
the stren oth: of the scene. Our merry Marie Tempest, our beautiful 
Maud Millett, and Fanny Brough, all say the same: it is part and 
parcel of the play, and is purely mechanical. We, ourselves, do not 
know. We cannot believe it is such a ghost of the real thing—only 


we would like to try. Anyhow, we do know that there is an 
enormous number of ‘‘ stage aspirants,”’ of both sexes. 

Hats off to Australia! They have been Giffen it us, and no 
mistake! Iingland beaten very heavily, and—what? Yes, it’s 


true! in neither innings did we score 100. All the wicket, of 


course! M’yes. But who won the toss? Who was it made 105 
off his own bat? And who took eight wickets for 41 runs? 
Poor President Faure! In addition to the pleasures of Cabinet- 
making, he was actually arrested the other day by one of his own 
ldiers on guard. He was taken to the headquarters and laughed 
there as an impostor at first. Of course it all came right in the 
1, and, of rse, the noble l’resident went th: h the usual, 
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Balaam and His Ass. 


Baraam to His Ass (the Ass having shown signs of restiveness) :— 


Steady, Neddy, wait a minute! 
Why, oh why, kick up behind ? 

Still, of course, if you it, 
I’m your master, ? onan will find. 

Oh, good gracious, drop it, Neddy ! 


carey, be all, I didn’t go 
For to hurt your feelings. Steady, 
Coom up, Neddy ; steady, whoa! 


(After a little buck-jumping, Neddy quiets down.) 


Hold up, Neddy! May I mention— 
Though it's got about the town— 

I bave not the least intention 
To become a circus clown? 

If you really mean to throw me— 
Well, your foolishness is crass. 

Think, pray think, of all you owe me; 
Prithee, do not be an ass! 


Tux Ass retorts :— 


Pardon me, unworthy master, 
I’m an ass, as you have said ; 

Still, an ass can see disaster 
When it looms so closs ahead. 

There's an obstacle impeding, 
It is you, sir, who are blind; 

Still, if you are for proceeding, 
I am with you, never mind ! 


But, my most unworthy Balaam, 
If you think your colours fast, 
It would be as well to nail ’em 
Now or never to the mast. 
What's the meaning of this journey— 
This debate on your address, 
Like the shiftiest attorney, 
First you curse and then you bless. 


BALaAM (having recovered from his astonishment) :— 


Neddy! Bless you! What's disaster 
When postponed, or e’en disgrace, 
If your poor but honest master 
For a while can hold bis place ? 
Stick to me a little longer, 
Bear me further on my way ; 
If my Government were stronger, 
I would list to what you say. 


“a I think you asked a Ome 
hat’s my meaning? Friend and foe, 
Each would make a rash suggestion, 
Fact is, Neddy, I don’t know. 
For you see, my resolution 
I have never yet made up, 
Meanwhile, hang the Constitution, 
I am filling up the cup. 


Tue Ass (sorrowfully but sagaciously) :— 
Master, master, heed my warning, 
Ruin stares you in the face! 
Oommonsense, confusion scorning, 
Somehow always wins the race. 
This uneasy hesitation, 
This unreadiness of mind, 
Most distasteful to the nation, 
You will ultimately find. 


Some may think that you are going 
Up to curse your stubborn foes! 
Hot and cold together blowing, 
What you'll do there’s no one knows, 
= in harsh terms address 'em, 
t’s as much as you can do; 
But I think m you'll bless ‘em. 
Meanwhile, I will stand by you. 
BaLaaM (aside) :— 
Whatashame! As near a cropper 
As a rider well could be. 
Such rebukes, too, seem improper 
From an ass to noble me. 
I’ve, however, saved my bacon ; 
But, when ev'rything is said, 
I was foolish and mistaken 
Not to ride @ thoroughbred. 
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SHOW. 


No. 9.—PH2TON. 


Ir is somewhat in what is called (with irritating frequency) “ the 
fitness of things” that Mr. T. P. O’Connor, one of the most 
brilliant journalists of the day, should guide the chariot of the 
Sun. Without giving too much encouragement to the thought 
that the said chariot may be a jaunting car—and where will you 
find vehicular buoyancy and durability to equal “ that same” ?— 
one may pass on to the reflection that Mr. O’Connor’s prototype 
(as we have chosen to select him) set the world on fire, and that 
Mr. O’Connor himself has come within measurable distance of per- 
forming that office for the lordly 'I'hames. The popularity of the 
Sun is enormous, as need scarcely be stated—by a sort of 
astronomical topsy-turveydom the Sun goes all round the world— 
it would be teed difficult for the world to “ get round” the Sun. 

Not only with this luminary has Mr. O’Connor lighted up 
the journalistic firmament. He is the original “‘ Star man,’ and 
caused that orb to twinkle with a brilliancy which has never 
pring though it no longer has the advantage of his manipula- 
tive skill, 

Mr. O’Connor has truly been “‘ through the mill.” He has, it is 
understood, personal experience of most of the “ tight places” and 
“rocky corners” that journalism offers—and journalism exhibits 
an opulent generosity in that direction—and :whatever success 
he has achieved has been earned, and deserved, by mighty hard 
work. Heis an M.P., and a member of the party which (I am 
told) keeps the present Government in office. 


Ir is reassuring to learn that Professor Baldwin, the parachutist, 
is yet alive and dropping, and quite flattering to the Britisher to 
find that he has not forgotten the way he used to come down at the 
Alexandra Palace. Not that his recollections of that period are as 
distinct as they might be, and his spelling is certainly a bit rocky. 
He recently told an interviewer this pretty little story :— 

“The Alexandra Palace, where I gave my ascensions, is about 
eleven miles from the heart of London, though in the corporate town 
limits [What de the Unificationists say to that?], just beyond a 
little station called Wood Green, or what is known as Muzzle 
Hill. I had arranged to rise from the Palace and drop from the 
height of 2,000 feet, when, just over the banks of the New River, 
my parachute ropes became entangled. Going over the town of 
Wood Green I managed to loosen them, and, being afraid to drift 
a London or the sea beyond, I decided to drop right on Muzzle 

lu. 

Then he explains how he just avoided a church spire by a few 
inches, and dumped upon the roof, making a bald win of it. 


THe Larest ARTHURIAN IpyLL.—“ Gentleman Joe,” the author ? 
Well, not Comyns Carr, but another. 
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Maidens in Council._(VI.) 
THE FLIGHTY ONE AT A SUBURBAN DANCE. 


“You may some of you have heard of the suburb of Pockley 
Common,” commenced the Flighty One, “and if you haven't, I 
don’t know that it is much loss. I discovered that the Pockley 
Commoners were going to give a dance in aid of their tennis club, 
and I determined to see how they did it. 

“T paid the not exorbitant price of 5s. for a ticket, and one of 
the lady patronesses graciously consented to chaperon me. We 
arrived in good time—even before the band, I believe—for my 
chaperon had several young creatures under her wing, and, as she 
said, it cae do to be late when there wasn’t half enough men to 

o round.” 

a I have often wondered,” said the Spade mournfully, “ why we 
were created in such abundance. People say you can’t have too 
much of a good thing, but that is all nonsense. There is too much 
girl. Of course it wouldn’t do to say so openly, but, between our- 
selves, we may as well acknowledge it.’ 

“Without our softening and refining influence——” began the 
Moraliser, but then there was a general titter, and she refrained. 

“ And there is nothing to kill us off in any quantity,” continued 
the Spade, pathetically—“ no wars, or explosions, or anything big. 
Men have the monoply of such things.” 

‘‘ We were spread out in a row against the wall,’’ proceeded the 
Flighty One, “ and then our chaperon looked round with a business 
eye to see what she could do for us. I never felt so much like a 
parcel before. I could almost imagine I had a label somewhere 
‘To be left till called for.’ 

‘The suburban young man as he grows at Pockley Common is 
not a creature to be desired. Either he sauntered into the room 
with an elaborate air of being quite at his ease, and eyed us as 
though we were in a slave-market and he was a possible purchaser, 
or else he was so red, and hot, and shy that he wanted putting 
away somewhere to cool.’’ 

“Let us be just,” said the Spade. ‘‘ What about the fockley 
young woman?” 

‘* Well, she is not a desirable creature either—at all events in a 
ball-room. She is rather given to giggling and whispering behind 
her fan, and to dressing Teinell like a toilet-table. You know 
what I mean—cheap, shiny satin, draped with imitation lace.” 

“IT don’t quite like this carping spirit,” said the Scoffer, reprov- 
ingly. ‘There is merit even in a toilet-table, and I believe the 
sight of its crackling freshness affords unqualified delight in many 
a cottage home of England.”’ 

“When a young man came sidling up to me presently, after 
eyeing me from a distance,” continued the Flighty One, “I felt 
inclined to ejaculate, like Miss Podsnap, ‘Oh! please go away.’ 
His shirt-front was so billowy that it made him look like a pouter- 

igeon—if there is one thing I detest more than another, it is a 

ilowy shirt—and his gloves had that pallid look which betrays 
the cleaner. I could smell them, too, from quite a long way off. 

“Then we started on a wild career round the room. It was 
supposed to be a polka, but the way he pranced and swept me along 
with him made it quite a unique affair. He had the action of a 
spirited warhorse. I made one or two efforts to put on the curb, 
but in vain, so I shut my eyes and resigned myself. 

“ At last he shunted me into a corner and I collapsed into achair, 
wondering how much there was left of me. My partner, who was 
mopping his torehead, looked as if he were coming to pieces. 
There had been @ good many pins used in his toilet, I should say. 

‘Jolly spin, wasn’t it?’ he said, as soon as he could speak. 
‘Warms you up a bit, though. How do you think the room looks? 
Rather tasty, isn’t it?’ ‘ 

“Two or three nondescript flags hung limply against the wall 
at stated intervals, surmounted by a bow of ribbons, and there was 
& little bower of greenery on either side of the platform, with the 
name of ‘ William Smith, florist,’ legibly inscribed underneach. — 

“*Do you know that your necktie is under your right ear?’ I 
said severely. I felt I must say that or I should say something 
much worse. 

“Is it? Thanks awfully,’ and he pulled it straight. I must 
say he was good-tempered. ‘Shall we take a trot round?’ 

“The polka was over, and as he offered me his elbow, I took it, 
and we trotted. : 

“«Tt’s an awful lark,’ he said, breaking out into a sudden giggle as 
we approached the platform, ‘the girl at the piano is a relation of 
Brown’s—you know Brown, of course, he’s our champion player— 
and he’s just mad at her being here. Puts on a lot of side, Brown 
does; would like to make out that all his friends belong to the 
upper ten.” 

“* Howdy do, old chappie?’ he broke off to say, as & free-and- 
easy youth bore down upon us.. ‘ What’s up?’ 
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“* I'm broke —stoney 
‘ The last girl I took to ott 
cup, three tarts, and a sandwich, -I don’t‘believe she had had any- 


vy e my friend was fum 
escape.” ts 
‘‘ And the moral ?” said the Moraliser, anxiously. ‘ 
- “T never knew anyone so of morals,’ ejaculated the 
Scoffer. “There will be none left for other people.” 

“The only one I can " said the ty One thought- 
a “is that there are heroes—and heroines—of the ballroom as 
well as of the battlefield.” 


Waftings from the Wings. 


OF course I’m very pleased to fill the distinguished t of 
dramatic critic to Fun; but, while I am doing my best for the 
paper, I do not consider that the Editor is ng out his part of 
the contract. If the Editor engages a dramatic critic, surely it is 
only right that the Editor heoll see that material is provided for 
the exercise of the dramatic critic’s duties, It is all very fine for 
the Editor to say that he cannot arrange for new pieces all the year 
round. Such an admission is a sign of weakness. What is the use 
of an editor if he cannot find work for his staff to do—aye, even if 
it means the controlling of London’s theatrical entertainments ? 

Fancy, three functions came with a rush all together. Gentleman 
Joe at the Prince of Wales’s, Dandy Dick ittington at the 
Avenue, and the transference of Hansel and Gretel to the evening 
bill at the Princess’s. The editors stand calmly by and permit this 
while their poor critics have previously been ‘eating their heads 
off’ for want of something to do. : 

Of these three performances I will tell you something next week. 

The lady of particular importance during the week was sweet, 
charming, delightful Ellaline Terriss—a Terriss about which I should 
like to make some remark in reference to the beauty of _ 
crescent moon, or a row of pearls, Street-er’s pearls, an’ you will— 
with a casual mention of these compliments being on the square— 
and other silly jewax de mots of that description—as I say, I should 
like to make some pretty remarks of that sort only Miss, Terriss’s 
husband, Mr. Seymour Hicks, altogeth not very big, seems to be 
very active and wiry, and I have a horror of personal violence. 

All this leads to the performance of Papa’s Wife, which now 
precedes His Excellency at the Lyric. ‘or Miss Terriss has 
written some daintily pretty music for that trifle, which Mr. Hicks 
has founded upon a story by F. C. Phillips. More than this, she 
and her clever husband appear therein; and, altogether, a more 
charming half-hour’s cater sical not be eg than 
Papa's Wife, who is necessarily an cally—as you agree— 
ths anil se when you go to see His Ezcellency, on no account 
miss this capital little lever de rideau, even though you have to 
leave your dinner ice to be in eS ‘ aki 

Carmencita’s appearance at Palace Theatre was a 
function, for that opulently beautiful dancer has been the red 
of all admiring Americans for several years past, previous to which 
Paris and her own native Spain paid her lavish homage, Car- 
mencita is a beautiful woman, and her dances are wonderfully, 
sinuously, saturninely graceful—full of a diablerie: that is ex- 
tremely attractive. But I am afraid that we in England have no 
ideas at present beyond the skirt-dance, as we understand it, and I 
do not deny that there is some excuse for our adoration at the shrine 
of the lace petticoat, for we have many loyely ladies who manipu- 
late it to extreme yhoo 

Carmencita does very little real dancing with the feet. She 
dances with her body and her hands, Her lithe form—copyright 
phrase—bends and twists and twirls in languorous and rhythmic 
grace. It is delightful to the educated taste, including my own; 
but I fear it is caviare to the general—as distinct from the colonel 
—or kernel, I should say—of the public. 

The programme at the Palace is a very strong one—Mr. Morton 
always sees to that. Sade 

So, you see, in spite of my Editor's neglect of duty, I have 

provided myself with some scanty material on which to dilate, and 
provided you, I am sure, with intellectual entertainment. 


GOSSAMER, 


Tue Echo describes the flight of a homing pigeon from Dover to 
London, in the course of 8 “the bird swept on, and, guided 
by its wonderful instinct, reached Cannon Street in due course.” 
Mr. Tegetmeier would no doubt inform the recorder of that aerial 
voyage that the pigeon flew to Cannon Street because it had 
been there previously, and in consequence of its being able to see 
its way. Did the writerin the Echo ever witness a homing pigeon 
employ its “‘ wonderful instinct ” in a fog? 


~ Hews 
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MODERN MARTYRDOMS. 


1V.—WHEN YOU READ AN ARTICLE WHICH HAS TAKEN YOU YEARS TO 
WRITE, AND YOU SEE WHAT THE COMP’S HAVE DONE WITH IT. 


Impertinent Paragraphs. 
By THe “ Enrant TERRIBLE.” 


As I belong to the “smart” set in town, I proved myself in the 
forefront of fashion by being one of the very earliest to become 4 
votary of the goddess Influenza—a very exacting deity she is, too. 
The homage she insists upon is unlimited. So unlimited that I 
fled to Brighton to escape the outward and visible signs of allegiance. 


* ¥ x 


A fact. Scene—dinner at the Brighton Grand Hotel. Salad on 
the table. 

A.—*“ Lettuce have some salad. Why don’t you laugh at the 
joke?” 
; B.—“ Water-cresa(t) fallen laugh it would have to be at such a 
chestnut.” 


she + + 
Here is a little topical song, to which 7 may add verses ad 
rN 


libitum. There is nothing else to write ut—except influenza, 
and I am very tired of that subject. It is called— 


TELL ME WHY. 


Oh, it really does perplex me, 
And it very much does vex me, 

That everything now seems to go awry ; 
Wheresoever you may go 
You will find that ft is so, 

Now, I ask you, if you can, to tell me why. 
Why do sons their parents chaff at, 
And their wishes always laugh at, 

And prefer a pretty face to lots of cash ? 
For they soon look very crusty 
If the gov’nor turns up “ rusty,” 

And refuses them the coin to cut a dash. 


(Chorus.,) 
Oh, pray, will you tell me why, 
When th’ exchequer bas run quite dry, 
That, though they refuse the wife that you choose, 
To you for the coin they'll hie ? 
And the first-born a spoon you must buy; 
Though al! children you hate, 
You must nurse Tom or Kate, 
Why is this—can you tell me why ? 
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Now, when our children grow up 
They all honest work must throw up 

To become—well, s*-, a statesman, proud and high. 
Then immediately, you know, 
Ewery principle must go; 

Now, I, @ek you, if you can, to tell me why. 
When he enters politics 
A man at nothing sticks, 

But finds a pretty name for every sin; 
Lies are only “ diplomatic,” 

» And a rogue is but “ erratic,” 
And every cheat’s accepted—if he win. 


(Chorus.) 


Oh, pray, will you tell me why, 
If to be an M.P. you sigh, 
You directly must learn your coat how to turn, 
If a seat you would occupy ? 
And then every vote you must buy 
By beanfasts and fireworks, but I 
Do not really think 
You may stand men a drink ; 
Why is this—can you tell me why ? 


But should it be a girl, then 
Her banner she’ll unfurl, then 

Shout “ Woman’s Rights,” or “ Men will we defy!” 
Although, if pretty, she 
May, perhaps, contented be ; 

Now I ask you, if you can, to tell me why 
When a woman's figure bad is 
She always very glad is 

To talk of men as tyrants and as brutes ? 
You will find if she disparage 
The “ slavery of marriage,” 

She has to take “ large sevens” in her boots. 


(Chorus.) 
Oh, pray, will you tell me why, 
Though a woman may men decry, 
When she gets in a ’bus she looks daggers at us,~ °° . 
If we stick to our seats warm and dry 
When “ full up inside” is the cry ? 
When it’s raining we wink with one eye, 
Though she scorns us, you bet, 
She does not like the wet; 
Why is this—can you tell me why ? 


K “S * 
Mr. Henry Irving is shortly to preside over a festival dinner of 


the Cab-drivers’ Association. There will be no grumbling at the 
“fare” on this auspicious occasion. 


* a: ¥ 


Iam too ill to write much this week, and it is far too much 
trouble to read the papers for items upon which to found my 
brilliant remarks, so I shall write poetry (?), sentimenta Ipoetry (??), 
“ balance the frivolity of the previous dropping into rhyme. So, 

ere goes :— 


THE DIAL OF LOVE, 


Love counts not time by year, nor week, nor day; 
It marks the minute by a lingering kiss; 
By fond embrace the hour is reckoned—may 
Love never know another clock than this, 
Its mainspring is my lady’s wayward mood; 
The hands race quickly round when she is kind, 
And tender silence tells she may be woo’d ; 
And when she frowns they sadly lag behind. 


(Refratn.) 
Love, mighty Time owns thy soft sway; 
Long years will fly unheeded past, 
But thou illumine but one little day, 
It brightly shines while life may last. 


When on the dial the sun casts his bright rays, 
And tells the noontide of the day is here, 
The mists melt swiftly, Nature sings his praise, 
And all is brightness where all once was drear, 
The sweet eyes of my mistress are for me 
A sun whose soft and tender rays impart— 
Though dark and stormy all my life may be— 
Love's brightness to the dial of my heart. 


(Refrain.) 


Mrs. Gamp’s Morro FoR THE MEMBERS OF THE LONDON 


‘ County Councit.—" Therefore, seck not to proticipate, but take 
‘em as they come and as they go.” 
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Miss Prism, to seedy-looking individual (who has been asking for alms).— Go 
away! you naughty man—you’ve been drinking rum. Ugh! I can taste it from 


your breath! ”’ 
S. LZ. I—*Can you,mum? Wish I had yer smeller!” 


Fun Week by Week. 


Friday, February 22nd.—To the Queen’s Hall to see and hear an 
‘‘extempore pianoforte recital,” by Miss Marie Wurm. Your 
Chopin proper, and precise Beethoven, etc., were thrown to the 
winds, for Miss Wurm, with themes supplied her by the audience, 
developed them there and then into various classic forms of the 
Old Masters. To anyone such a clever exercise would be enter- 
taining, but more especially to those acquainted with those pieces 
of which her exercises grew reminiscent. 

Her variations on the air—spring, summer, autumn, and winter ; 
Winter with its influenza and guitar—I mean catarrh accompani- 
ment—were diverting in the extreme. 

I only remember one other musical extemporiser, and that is Mr. 
Silas, commonly called ‘‘ Uncle Silas,’ after the famous novel of 
that narne, 

It seems a hard and cruel thing to say of such a refined genius 
as Miss Marie Wurm, but if the Wurm were to turn her attention 
t> the music halls she would be the success of the evening wherever 
she went. One good turn deserves another, and a Wurm will 
always turn. In this case, as I have said, she might turn music 
hall artist with advantage. 

Saturday, February 23rd.—One pianoforte recital is much the 
Sime as another so far as musical compositions go. They all trot 
out more or less the same pieces. e piece that I have heard 
Most times, both at private and public concerts, during the last 
month is Beethoven’s Sonata Op. III. Mr. Franz Rummel pegged 
away at this this afternoon at St. James’s Hall in, it must be 
admitted, exquisite fashion. 

Rummel also gave Weber’s Sonata in A flat, oly as a rule played 
7 me Charles Halle, but I’ve never heard Sir Charles play it 

etter, 

As I said, it’s not so much the pieces played as the player's 
Playing. Rummel is less of an eccentric, and more of a student, 
which his execution betrays. 

Sunday, February 24th.—-Read good old Colonel Mitchell’s 
“Strange Stories.” They are told in a good, old-fashioned, 

Umourous way. Good luck to you, Colonel (you’re a hard nut to 
crack), and may you’re “ Strange Stories” see many editions. 

In the evening, to Mr. and Mrs. Richard Beckscher’s “‘ At Home.” 
A very goodly company assembled to give us music, not the least 
Contributor to which was Madame Mera (Mrs. Beckscher), a charm- 


" m - Nas 
ess and songtress, and the ever-listenab!e Templar Saxe. 





“ THERE is no fireside, howso’er defended, 

But has one vacant” 
coal-box at the coldest hour of the evening—when you 
wake out of your after-dinner doze to discover nothing 
but embers in the grate, the cellar door locked, and all 
the servants in bed. 


(Another Hanwellian Poem. It must have reached 
us by mistake.]} 


The Wierd of the Wimple. 


Oh! to dream of the never-can be— 
That time that is past and to come! 

Oh! to dig in the calm, rough sea 
With a window-frame and drum! 


To ride on the back of the tortoise swift, 
Across the blue ether and green ; 

To give to the weary mammoth a lift 
In a bucket of never-has-been ! 


To dwell on a mantel-piece shrouded in milk, 
With a barrow of toasted cheese ; 

And a cup of yellow Liberty silk, 
Tied up with some jam at the knees! 


Then its oh! for the life of a buttercup bold, 
Or a bill-file, or double sweetpea ; 

To live like blanc-mange in a bright tin mould, 
Embroidered with treacle and tea! 


Oh! carry me back to the years to come, 
Where the days are long and pink! 

And curl my eyebrows round your thumb, 
And butter my toast with ink! 





MoRAL. 


No more will I sit on the back of the fire, 
Nor swing on the door-mat high ; 

For marmalade is as good as mire 
When mixed with kidney-pie! 


Dropped in to see genial Captain Purkess at Kew Bridge. Found 
him waiting for the post to go to enable him to get on with altera- 
tions and enlargement of the pretty Prince’s Theatre. 

Monday, February 25th.—Met a man, who told me that Mr. 
Cecil Raleigh and Mr. Owen Hall were both applying for the post 
of “examiner of plays,” left vacant by the lamented death of Mr. 
Pigott. Well, both Mr. Raleigh and Mr. Hall are equally eligible. 

It was snowing a little, and I met a tipsy friend of mine. He 
is rot a friend of mine because he is tipsy, nor is he tipsy because 
he’s a friend of mine. He was walking crookedly along the Strand. 

“ What, Harwood !’’ said I, ‘so early in the morning, and—ha— 
hum, eh?” y 

“ Dear boy,” he said, ‘‘ I’m on’y dodging the snowflakes, 

Present at the throwing open of Lincoln’s Inn Fields—the only 
decent thing the London County Council have done for many a 
long day, and that only as a td to Cerberus. “ apes 

In the evening took a second peep at the “ Orient ” at Olympia. 
There are some new features, but the features of the Queen of 
the Harem are quite new enough for me. 

Tuesday, February 26th.- Shrove Tuesday. Went to Covent 
Garden, where my up-to-date get-up was very successful. ‘Herd’ 
the girls wanted to eat me, Some were playing “ Oranges-and 
Lemons,” in which I appropriately joined, 


Wednesday, February 27th.— Had invitations to Steinway “Half , 
to hear Mr. M. Marsick play the violin, and, Mr, L, Fretenen play o) 
“to “hear 


the piano; and to the “popular concerts” princip 
Professor Joachim play the fiddle. 


None were novelties. Marsick and Breitner }'ye heacd at, the .., 


Paris Conservatoire, and Joachim I have heard everywhere/ over © 
and over again, and so, as I was tired—not of them +4 remaj 
quietly at home. = ~ gfe, 

, February 28th.— Dropped in. to, Orme’s billiard-room. 
Maskae's Oalaeaee Crowded béuse. Chick-won-the final from 


Cole, though Cole no Chicken. Thus the Chick betame {hough by gg 


lay) cock of the walk. To St. George's fall 
eth oS Minstrels. Ripping show. * Billy and his 
Donah” kept the house screaming. ' Master -Wright ed thei page: 
was especially all right ; hadn’t much to do, but did it capitally. 
Ernest Renton, Hamilton Scott, F. Gould, and Master Phillips, all 
ood. Mr. “ Gross Grainey Cornsmith ” at the piano, quite by © 
of composite name. Mr. Gilks as Gillikins—I mean Villikins 


Dinah—all there. 


' 
4 
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ALPHABETICAL. 


Old Gentleman (too impatient for anything—testily).—* Now 
then, Miss A B C, are you D E F?” 


Leaves. 
TO BE LEFT—OR GATHERED. 


Mas. Joun Strance Winter has turned her attention to the 
brilliantly original subject of false marriages in general, and the 
story of a heroine who lives alternately with two men strikes me as 
being Zolaesque, to say the least of it. Perhaps, however, this 
narrative is intended to be read through the spectacles of a New 
Woman. 

‘“‘A Blameless Woman” (F. V. White and Co.) is rather longer 
than the majority of Mrs. Stannard’s stories. The author is at her 
best in short stories—the shorter the better. Only I don’t quite 
mean that. We have all of us enjoyed “ Bootle’s Baby,” and 
we may enjoy more of the same sort yet. But, as the French say, 
let us revigit our sheep. 


THE CITY GLOVE COMPANY. 
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& Margaret, the ’eroine, is generally efcduraged with herself until 
the ‘arrival upon the scene of a Russian Prince, who is, not un- 
naturally, called Dolgouroff. Enter ye bogus marriage. 

Two years of unmarried bliss. Then the bogusity, so to speak, 
of the marriage is discovered, and Margaret leaves her pseudo 
husband virtuously, returns home with her golden hair hanging 
down her back, marries an old lover, and very — makes no 
mention of the little Muscovite incident. A ‘‘ Blameless Woman” 
if you please. ; 

Then, of course, husband secundus learns of the first “‘ marriage,” 
and by some extraordinary method secures a divorce; after which 
that blameless and very obliging lady, Margaret, marries Dolgouroff 
once more. The story is of a sort which will be read eagerly by 
young people, but not to their benefit, for Mrs. Stannard’s ‘‘ Blame- 
less Woman ” is an unwomanly character. 

Amos Todd! “Phebus, what a name!” And what a story. 
I may explain that I am referring to ‘‘ The Confessions of Amos 
Todd ’ (Hisher Unwin). Confessions, forsooth. Shade of Rousseau ! 
This is A mosT odd tale to say the least of it; it seems throughout 
to be the commonplace record of the life of a very commonplace 
individual. I believe this story to be g true one. Nobody would 
make up anything so uninteresting. There are a lot of absurd 
details which have nothing to do with the tale, and there is an : 
absurd tale which has nothing to do with anything at all. Zachary 
Todd, the father of Amos, lived in Peckham, and smelt of drugs. 
He died through a chill, and that is all about him. 

But further on in the volume the author strikes a truer note. 
He gives a phrase to the world which cannot but leave a lasting 
impression. Most of the book is tedious to excess, most of it is a 
veritable Slough of Despond, but this one sentence lightens it up 
and redeems everything. The author says: ‘These details may 
seem tiresome and trifling to you, reader.” Never was truer word 
spoken. 

" iain James Clarke and Co. have just published a pretty little 

volume, entitled “‘The Wife as Lover and Fiend,” by George 
Bainton. Rarely do we get a work with so natural and appropriate 
a title. Perhaps it might have been curtailed with advantage. For 
instance, “The Wife as a Fiend’’ expresses all that is necessary. 
Still, we will not quibble over trifles. It is with sincere pleasure 
that I take up this little book——-what? The word is “ Friend’’? 
Well, I withdraw everything. Who ever heard of a wife being 
friends with her husband ? 

Mr. Eric Mackay proposes to publish some more verses in May, 
presumably of the loyal order. Mr. Mackay writes very loyal 
verses, though what attractions the laureateship has I don’t know. 

sut it is very funny to all our minor poets deluging the Telegraph, 
drenching the Chronicle, and drowning the Standard with alleged 
etry whenever anything happens in royal circles. However, Mr. 
lackay deserves the laureateship for ‘‘The White Rose of the 
Crown ” alone, though I am inclined to think that baby York will 
come round with a club when he is old enough to read it. 
THe HauGuHty CULTURE-IST. 





In proof of the deplorable spread of influenza, it has been com- 
puted that there are more people “ confined to their room ”’ by that 
insidious malady than are there “ by the doctor’s ordefs,”’ 


A SNUFFED-OUT journal recommends snuff as a remedy for 
influenza. Wanted, by the same authority, a remedy for a waning 
circulation. 


—_— 
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NURSING MOTHERS 


SHOULD TAKE 


Robinson’s 


PATENT 


Groats 


EVERY NIGHT. 
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Maidens in Council.—(VII.) 
«PLAIN COMMONSENSE” AT BARNET FAIR. 


“T HAD an opportunity of going in a humble but perfectly 
respectable way to Barnet Fair,” said Plain Commonsense, “and, 
as | thought it would be an excellent means for seeing the world on 
my own account, I went. The principal things sold at this Fair are 
horses—and men, more especially men. I think it must bave been 
here that Moses, in ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ was induced to 
exchange his colt for a gross of green spectacles.”’ 

“IT believe,” remarked the Blue-Stocking sadly, “ that where the 
Fair is now held was once fought the famous Battle of Barnet. It 
is almost enough to make the old warriors who lie there turn in 
their graves.” 

‘Always supposing they have any to turn in,’ observed the 
Flighty One. ‘‘ And in any case they must get themselves together 
first. You forget they must be rather in piecemeal. And, really, 
no warrior, however haughty, bas a right to expect to remain select 
for more than four centuries. That is a very fair average.’’ 

“Tf his high-born spirit objects to the presence of the vulgar 
herd—and, fond as I am of them, I must acknowledge they some- 
times impress themselves unduly on a sensitive nose—he should 
hire country lodgings for a time,” said the Spade. ‘ Salisbury 
Plain might be recommended, perhaps. There are not many places 
where even a ghost can keep himself to himself nowadays.”’ 

“‘T should think not, with the Psychical Society on the look-out,” 
said the Scoffer, with a laugh. ‘A dignified ghost must long for 
the days when it was not hunted from pillar to post as it is now, 
and did not have all its little ways jotted down and explained.” — 

“There is a terrible hill leading to Barnet,” continued Plain 
Commonsense, ‘‘and down it rush a motley collection of men and 
things at headlong speed. From a little distance they look as if 
they were coming down a toboggan slide, and it is a wonder that 
half the vehicles don’t turn a scmersault at the bottom and shoot 
out their contents. As a matter of fact, I believe such a thing does 
happen occasionally.” 

“It would not be a bad outing if you wanted to get rid of an 
enemy,’’ remarked the Spade. ‘No jury could bring it in anything 
but an accident, under the circumstances, if he were shot out on 
his head.” 

“But your conscience would know better, my dear,” said the 
Flighty One, “and jour conscience would let you have a nice time 
of it. There is nothing a conscience gloats over so much as a 
hidden crime. It can just do and say what it likes then.” — i 

“I think one makes too great a bugbear of one’s conscience, 
said the Bold Girl. “You ought to be more firm with it. I believe 
if you were to say, ‘Now, I bave done so and so, ard I don't care 
what you think about it,’ it would just shut up. A conscience is & 
mean, bullying sort of a thing.” f v 

“Of course there was a lot of fun going on as well as business, 
continued Plain Commonsense. “There was a dear little pony who 
created much amusement by his clever tricks. When he was 
asked who was the greatest rogue in the company, be nodded at his 
master; and who was fond of making love, he shook his mane 
friskily at a young man who was sittiag with his arm round a young 
Woman's wai-t. There was a shout of laughter, of course, and the 
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young man looked remarkably foolish. Then there was a cheap- 
Jack shouting out the merits of a patent medicine, and offering 
anyone a& dose gratis, to be tried on the spot. Two highly-coloured 
pictures were posted up on each side of him, one showing a gaunt, 
hollow-eyed wretch, who could hardly stand—that, of course, was 
before using the elixir; the other showing the same specimen 
bounding along with the grin of a Cheshire cat and the muscles of 
an Aquarium ‘strong man,’ the result, of course, of a regular use 
of the elixir. A good many yokels came up to be dosed while I was 
there.”’ 

“Can the British public ever resist a patent medicine, if its 
merits are only proclaimed loud enough and long enough ?"’ said 
the Scoffer. ‘And a patent medicine that can be sampled gratis is 
bound to succeed. It is nice to get something for nothing—even if 
it is only a pain inside.” 

‘‘There was a good deal done in the way of practical joking, too," 
proceeded Plain Commonsense, “‘ and I expect the police get their 
share, and it naturally makes them a little suspicious. I heard one 
innocent-looking youth ask a stalwart constable where the railway 
station was, and the guardian of the peace sternly reply, ‘ Why, 
where it was yesterday, of course. None of your larking with me.’ 
And the r thing, who had asked the question quite seriously, 
looked so hurt and surprised. 

‘‘In conclusion, I may remark that Barnet Fair and roast pork 
are inseparably connected, and the smell of the succulent pig spreads 
far and wide. It is not an unappetising smell, I must own, but it 
is certainly demoralising. You can rise up from a dinner of roast 
mutton and go and do great things, but if you rise up at all from a 
dinner of roast pork, with sage aud onion stuffing, you only do so 
to seek a more comfortable place for meditation. An animal that 
takes six hours to digest is not meant for civilisation. 

And if you want to do business at Barnet Fair, you may as well 
remember my moral: ‘He must have a long spoon that eats with 


the Devil.’”’ 


A Nice Cup of Tea. 


At a meeting of the Fulham Board of Guardians, the House 
Committee reported that they had given an order for 1,000lbs. of 
tea, at 1s. 4d. per lb., to the West London Co-operative Society, 
Fulbam. Mr. McArthur entered bis strongest protest against an 
order for tea being given to a society which was trading for a profit, 
instead of giving the order to tradesmen who paid rent and taxes. 
Mr. Pascall characterised the proceedings as gross jobbery. 
Eventually, it was agreed that the order should be cancelled, the 
tea returned, and that fresh orders (with a Ceylon) be given to 
three tradesmen of Hammersmith, and three of Fulham. What 
with the tradesmen’s orders with the Guardians’ Ceylon, and the 
Co-operatives’ gunpowder returned on their hands, a blow-up may 


be looked for. 


In the game of legislation, as it is played at St. Stephen’s, there 
is far too much blocking to allow of either side making a score. 


Wuat Mr. Streeter might have said after he had been taken to 
Tasker with the Hope Diamond in Chancery, and the accuracy of 
the Indian pedigree impugned—* It’s most AGRA- vating. 
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Impertinent Paragraphs. 
By rue “ Enrant TERRIBLE.” 


THERE i ery celebrated story called ‘The House on the 
Marsh,” written, by Miss Warden. There is now a more celebrated 
story still, ‘The (Sir John) Hut-ton the Quagmire,” and its 
autt.ors are the Wardens of London’s liberty—the Moderate party. 

# Ba * 


The authors of The Seven Ages of Municipal Muddling are now 
in their dotage. The Seven Ages consisted of “ Chant”-age, of the 
music halls; espionage, of the workmen; mirage, of impractical 
socialism; passage, of impossible impossible bills; message, of 
spoliation (with the accent on the “ mess”); damage, of invested 
rights (with the accent on the ——); carriage, on tramways, at 
the expense of the ratepayers. 

* * %* 


To these I would add mucilage, from the desire of the Progressives 
to stick to office, and sauce-age as food for their unblushing 
effrontery in wishing to elect nine Aldermen with a Moderate 
majority of 18,000 votes against them. Never mind, on the 
age-nda of the new Council the first thing down to be tried is 
massage—we must rub them out. 


Unification is done for—for three years, at any rate. And, speak- 
ing of the three years’ system, how the Progs. must detest the 
principle of triennial elections. It is a Rule of Three they must 
cordially detest. How strange, too, they will feel, no longer to be 
able to ride rough-shod over the Mods. in every division. 


A NEW PROGRESSIVE NURSERY RHYME. 


Unification is vexation, 
Divisions are as bad, 
The Rule of Three has done for me, 
The practice drives me mad, 
* . ” 


We have passed the “Mods” with honours. The result will be 
Great(s). A ’Varsity education does tell, you see. 


x 4 * 


Every year a batch of British blue-blooded aristocrats marries a 
number of American heiresses. It is mostly an exchange—pre- 
sumably a fair exchange, as both parties seem satisfied, at least, 
for some time—a title for a fortune. nen every day we hear of 
bankrupt scions of noble houses, although many of them have 
shrewdly cast off their prejudices and embarked in trade. Yet 
there are many club loungers who hardly know where to turn for 
their next sovereign. Some earn an honest penny as tailors’ 
dummies; some are, sub rosd, commission agents in cigars. 


K 4 * 


THE LAY OF THE LUCKLESS LORD,’ 
(A Serenade.) 


O, let poets sing of beauty rare, 
Beyond compare ; 

Of soft, peachy cheeks, and eyes divine 
That darkly shine ; 

Of tresses brown with glossy sheen, 

And pearly teeth red lips between ; 

But these fleeting charms I defy, 
What care I 

If the girl be stout or spare, 

If she’s dark, or if she’s fair? 

Not to Venus do I tune my song, 

But to Plutus, though I know it’s wrong. 


O, to shining gold I homage pay, 
And sing my lay, 

Ite bright yellow charms which never fade 
I serenade ; 

That is why I seek hard Fate 

Thus always to propitiate ; 

And so I ever try with art and wile 
To win her smile. 

Thus to gold I sing, I drink, 

And I'm sure I really think 

I'd dance a jig or gay cachuca, 

If it would bring in the filthy lucre. 


(* Our contributor evidently considers this'a humorous song, and on this 
ground would probably excuse his eccentricities in rhyme and metre.—Ep. 
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But though praising with such eloquence, 
Pounds, shilliags, pence, 
And ever for money sing and sigh, 
No miser I; 
Cash I only crave to spend it, 
Or to my needy chums t9 lend it. 
For it is so hard to be a lord 
Who can’t afford 
A cab should it come on to rain, 
Or e’en a watch upon his chain, 
A new hat more than once a year, 
It really is too hard to bear, 


“kK * * 


The L2cal Veto Bill will shortly ba forced through the House of 
Commons by the aid of the Irish party, who have stipulated that 
it shall not apply to Ireland, because if it did, and they voted for 
it, they would lose their seats. What a beautiful example of 
political morality ! 


* 
- 


But this Veto Bill is not the only one that the teetotallers have 
up their sleeves. Here are the provisions of another one, which 
was drafted some time ago by a conference of temperance dele- 
gates :— 

That no new license for the sale of intoxicating liquor by retail shall be 
granted; that all premises shall be closed during the whole of Sunday, 
Christmas Day; during the whole of every day on which a poll at an election 
of any kind is being held in the area in which the premises are situated; that 
after 1899 the number of licenses shall not exceed in an urban area one 
license to every 1,000 of the population, and in a rural area one license to every 
600; that in every local veto area a poll shall be taken every year so long as 
any licenses remain to determine whether any reduction shall take place; that 
the persons entitled to vote shall be the parochial electors registered in respect 
of qualifications within the area; that if the votes against licenses amount to 
not less than two-thirds of the total votes no licenses may thereafter be 
granted in the area, and if the votes against do not amount to two-thirds, the 
number of licenses shall be regulated according to the proportion of votes. 


That certificates shall be required for the supply of intoxicating liquors in 
clubs; that certificates shall be required for the sale of alcoholic drugs; that 
women shall not be employed in serving any intoxicating liquor in licensed 
premises; that intoxicating liquor shall not be supp'ied to any person under 
the age of sixteen years; and that grocers’ licenses be abolished. 


Only that and nothing more. Why this moderation? I would 
suggest @ much better bill, a very much better bill. Will the 
temperance party permit me to offer it them gratis ? 


That all public houses be closed at once, except those at the top of inacces- 
sible mountains. That no mechanical means be permitted by which they 
might be reached. That the doors of such houses be locked and bolted, and 
that all entrances of any kind so-ever be supplied with Maxim guns. That 
any one attempting to enter be shot. That no one be permitted within a 
hundred iailes of such mountains except those persons certificated by, and 
bearing the badge of, the local Band of Hope. That noone be certificated 
except after medical examination by B. of H doctors. That the B. of H. 
doctors must notify such applicants to be physically unfit to live before granting 
a certificate. That B. of H. doctors will not grant certificates to any one. 


That any applicant for a Band of Hope License shall be hanged. That these 
public houses shall only be opened at times licensed by the B.of H. That these 
licenses shall only be granted when the thermometer marks 100 in the shade. 
That if the thermometer should mark 100 it shall be put on ice till it doesn’t. 


That if the thermometer still marks 100 some other reason must be found 
for refusing the license, 


That no public house be licensed, even on top of a mountain, unless situated 
in a district where the population number a million an inch. That if the popu- 
lation number a million an inch it shall be reduced by poison, shot, or drown- 
ing. That even where the population does reach the aforesaid density no 
licenses shall be granted. That no clubs be permitted to continue without a 
Band of Hope license. That no license be granted without a fee of £10,000,000. 
That if the fee fs paid the club shall not be licensed. That no barmaid shall 
be permitted to work in any public house without obtaining a B. of H. certificate 
forugliness. That no barmaid be considered ugly who isnot marked with small 
pox, and is not over fifty, That if so marked, and of that age, another reason 


be found for refusing the certificate. That no man be allowed to work for a 
publican under any conditions, That 





But there, I have gone far enough for the present. Any further 
particulars the temperance party may require I shall be happy to 
give if they will make written application to this office. I am sure 
my bill would be more efficacious than theirs; it is more straight- 
forward, and would have a far greater chance of becoming law. 


A younG author, who has just made his first appearance in print, 
may be said to be receiving ink-couragement. 
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the Siamese have of English topical affairs is simply wonderful. 
Evidently 2 most intelligent race. 

With Lady FPitzwarren a lion tamer, with Alice a “ Queen of 
the Ring,” and Dick a circus rider, you can understand with how 
little reverence Mr. Sims has treated his subject He bas evidently 
taken the public for Referee, and they have given the award in his 
favour. Dandy Dick Whitti magren is a mixture of Mustard and 
Cress, And I’m bound to confess, And also to tell, That the story 
looks well In its modernised dress. (Terms for verse of this light 
and appropriate character can be obtained from the manager, at 


this office.) 


Auguste, a clown, says to Dick, “July, the girl shall not be 
: | . ; 


yours.” At least, he doesn’t say so, but he would have don 
written the libretto and not Mr. Sims. So Auguste asks Lady 
Fitzwarren, “‘ May this go on?” Sate Fit zwarren says, “‘ No, 
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CONTEMPORARY asks the question “ Where was Pa eee? 
[his is obviously an ine omplete query. What the inquirer wished 

Where was Paradise Lost? Let the juestion 4 put 
at the Divorce Court. 
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\meRicA’s hatred of the monarchical institutions of England is 
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Exit Stiggins. 


Ha, Mister Stiggins, aay may squirm, 
The “ man of wrath” has got you now, 
His treatment will be drastic, firm, 
He means to cool your brazen brow. 
Perfervid bosh, and empty rant, 
And f fad, and silly whim, 
Barefaced crisy and cant 
You'll find will not go down with him 


Your “ conscience” may be highly strung, 
Susceptible to slightest shock ; 
And your undoubted gift of tongue : 
May give some pleasure to your “flock. 
Why, then, Sir, leave your silly sheep] 
To go the way that Folly pulls?, 
An eye on lambs you well might keep— 
It takes a man to deal with Bulls.) 


So, Stiggins, you’ve been badly hit,” 


Your prospect’s gone, your party's dead’; 


Poor, foolish prurient hypocrite ! 
Your waailaiantd be on your head. 
All mad desire, such as yours, 
A sure revulsion with it brings 


What made you think that “ perfect cures © 


Could put the world in leading strings ? 


No, no, the London that you planned 
Was but a mad-house in the air; 
The sceptre would not suit your hand, 

As, by this time, we’re all aware. 
Your morals are, of course, your own, 

And o’er them there will be no strife 
If you will practice them alone, 

They'd suit a very private life. 


Your purity is so impure 
Your goodness bad and out of date! 
Your surety is so insecure ! 
Your temperance intemperate !' 
Your talk is twaddle, and your thought 
Will hardly fill one decent word ; 
Your value—put it down as nought— 
You, London's leader? Pooh! absurd 


We've done with you, and bid you pack; 
You would not do for us at all; 

And pray don’t trouble to come back, 
For if we want you we can call. 

We've had too much of you-—-and more ; 
An angel's temper you would try— 

So keep vour supple fingers for 
Your own, your very humble pie. 


However, Sir, before you go, 
You've one account to settle up. 
You've been a little free, you know, 
At filling up a certain cup. 
That cup is brimming over now, 
That ‘‘ cup of wrath,” as one might say. 
Ha! see the Landlord's angry brow ;! 
The reckoning you'll have to pay. 


‘The man of wrath ''—we thank you,‘ Sir, 
For that fine phrase—is wrath indeed ! 
Before his rage must all defer, 
And what are you? A broken reed : 
A windbag, puffed with spite and pride ; 
An exhalation of the mire: 
And yet you dared that man deride, 
Like some small boy that plays with fire. 


Well, well he holds you in his grasp, 
He owes you pickin debt he'll pay. 
No wonder that you splutter, gasp, 
And for compassion wildly pray. 
The ‘ water-cure '’ you advocate 
Is nearer than, perhaps, you think. 
In fact, you'll not have long to wait 
For one big satisfying drink. 


¥ Brown Porrery has been the vogue for a brief season 


re 
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WASN’T TAKING ANY. 
Jones.—‘‘ Let me see, Bart’s is your hospital, I think you said.” 
Nurse.—“* Oh, no; I’m in the Smal! Pox.” 
Jones.—“*Oh! Er! Um! Er! Good evening.” 


A (n)Ice Story, 


THE pond was thronged with skaters and sliders, the hockey- 
—— were strongly in evidence, and even a mild attempt at 
ootfall was being made in one corner apart from the’more crowded 
portions of the frozen surface. Tumbles were plenty and collisions 
not a few; shouts and yells of the keepers of the “ pot-a-b’iling ”’ 
were heard far and wide, drowning the ringing music of the gliding 
steel upon the ice. The banks were throngea with amused spec- 
tators enjoying the scene of fun and frolic, and amongst them a 
little girl of some six or seven summers or winters, which winters, 
perhaps, had not brought her much experience of this sort. She 
was accompanied by her mamma and two or three friends, and, 
from the conversation passing between them, it appeared that 
little Florrie and her ma were on a visit to these parts, and that 
this was their last day, and they were even now on their way to 
the station to take train for home; and, it further transpired, that 
their next visit here would probably be in the merry time of hay- 
making and lawn-tennis. Little Flo was very loth to turn from 
the animated scene before her; but warned, at length, by the flight 
of time, the importance of saving their train, and seeing the in- 
evitability of making a virtue of necessity, she resignedly but 
naively said: “‘Oh, very well, then, we must say ‘good-bye’ to 
them now, but, mind, I must come and see them again when we 
come down in the summer.”’ 


THE legality of the election of Mr, Jerome K. Jerome to the 
London County Council has been disputed. It is alleged that most 
of his supporters voted for ‘‘ Three Men in a Boat.” 
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SHAME, 


‘‘Whoi, Pat, ye’ve had ye hair cut!”’ 
“Shure, now, an’ who tould ye that? An’ me intendin’ to 
surproise ye, too.” 


Modern Reflections on our Nursery Rhymes. 
“THE QUEEN OF HEARTS.” 


‘‘The Queen of Hearts, 
She made some tarts, 
All on a summer's day.”’ 


Now what a pleasing picture of quiet humility and domestic 
usefulness is presented to us in the foregoing narrative. Some 
queens might have spent that summer's day in spouting at a 
woman's rights’ meeting, or in gadding about, and flirting toa 
discreditable extent with one or more of the neighbouring kings, 
while their own royal husbands were in their counting-houses 
counting out their money (the only business work these monarchs 
appear to have had any capacity for). Not so this virtuous Queen 
of Hearts. She quietly sneaked down into the kitchen, and, after 
expelling a concealed “ follower’’ or two, nagging the female staff 
on the subject of the sinfulness of dress, and conscientiously 
weighing out their minimum contract allowance of tea and surgar, 
put her pride in her pocket (it filled a large pocket), bravely 
rolled up her sleeves, and started aggressively on the pastry 
for the late dinner. And we are further told that this 
act of self-abnegation was done “all on a summers day, 
when it must have been terribly hot in that kitchen 
(it was in an Oriental land). How much she pie go have 
preferred to lay up in some cool bower (Queens always had bowers ; 
it will be remembered that in one of these leafy retreats Queen 
Eleanor invited Rosamund to have a cup of afternoon tea—I — 
strong poison), with a French novel, free from = same gee 
her hand, and a japping pug at her side. However, she — 
the temptation to which less noble women might have succumbed, 
and did her plain, thankless home duties in 4 simple, fearless way 
that extorts our admiration. 


‘The Knave of Hearts, 
He stole those tarts, © ; 
And took them right away. 


How soon, alas! was the pleasant development of ns — 
domestic proceeding to be rudely disturbed. s carcely wer Pa 
tarts safely in the oven, and scarcely had the toyal baker wipec 
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her floury hands on the scullery jack-towel, and tripped upstairs to 
get on with the darning of her august husband’s unmentionables, 
when Gaunt Crime, in the form of a vile caitiff, whose shameful 
name has been handed down to posterity as the ‘‘ Knave of Hearts,” 
stalked in at the Palace, or rather, to be exact, skulked in at the 
kitchen entrance to it. Learned authorities differ as to who this 
reprobate really was, but many believe him to have been a loafing 
and hungry poor relation of the Royal Family—not that this fact 
could palliate the deed. We are told that “‘ he stole those tarts ”— 
that supply of pastry which had cost the good domestic Queen so 
much conscientious stickiness, and to attend to which she had 
firmly trampled on some of the strongest inclinations of her woman- 
hood. Surely ordinary words are inadequate to condemn the 
heartless and gluttonous conduct of this miscreant! But his sin 
did not’go unpunished, as will in a moment be shown. 
‘‘The King of Hearts 
Called for those tarts, 
And beat the knave full sore.” 


Retribution followed swiftly on the crime, as it always does—with 
nursery stories—and we now read these awful words, “ The King 
of Hearts called for those tarts.” Of course, they were not at first 
forthcoming, and the mind shudders, absolutely shudders, to think 
how many innocent persons the enraged monarch caused to be 
tortured to expedite the restoration of the royal pastry (this olass 
of Oriental ruler always strung up, or bastinadoed, a lot of his 
subjects when there was any little hitch in the carrying out of his 
commands) before the real criminal was discovered. At last his 
guilt is brought home, and he is led, or more probably dragged, to 
the Royal presence. His punishment was, we all rejoice to know, 
exemplary, for the narrative continues, “‘ And beat the Knave full 
sore.’ Some shallow commentators attach a special meaning to 
the word “full” in this sentence, fancying that there is a reference 
to stomachic repletion; but the concluding words of the story 
dispose of this theory. 
“The Knave of Hearts 
Brought back those tarts, 
And vowed he’d steal no more.” 


See how virtue is triumphant all along the line, and how futile and 
devoid of all pleasurable result whatever was the sin of the Knave 
of Hearts. We don’t read that he brought back a portion of the 
tarts, having gastronomically assimilated the remainder in greedy 
isolation. No, he had not dared to swallow any of them, for 
conscience makes such cowards of us all. So no part of the good 
Queen’s humble self-denying work of that morning had been 
thrown away on an unworthy object, or diverted from its original 
purpose. Finally, we have to admire the clemency of the King of 
Hearts (who had often strung up his subjects for less heinous 
crimes than this), who, no doubt, at the earnest entreaty of the 
good and gentle Queen, consented to postpone—for a short time— 
the execution of the Knave, on account of his youth, and because 
of the suffering he had already endured in not tasting a single one 
of those delicious tarts either at the great moment of victory, or 
afterwards. 


ENGLAND has won ‘‘the rubber match.” That is so, and we are 
proud of the achievement. But, none the less have honours been 
divided. 


STEEPLECHASING, in the English manner, is increasing in 
popularity with American sportsmen. But it will never supersede 
the native operation, which is known as ‘‘ jumping claims.” 


DISSATISFIED with the evidence given by M. Keir Hardie, M.P., 
before the Committee on the Unemployed, the sandwich men have 
determined to run a candidate of their own at the next election 
for West Ham. 


‘‘ WHo shall decide when doctors disagree ’’ concerning the suitor 
who seeks ‘‘ to recover damages for injuries sustained by him (or 
her) through the negligence,” etc.? A case was heard the other 
day, before Mr. Justice Cave in which a doctor was called on either 
side. Needless to observe they agreed not. Nay, they contradicted 
each other. Would it not be well in all such cases for the Court 
to call medical evidence of its own? 


Tue pertinacity of the idolaters of Mr. William Watson, successor 
to Wordsworth, has at length met with its reward. The great and 
glorious poet—of a small and inglotious circle of wee bit Boswel- 
lettes—is now on the pension list for a hundred a year. Distin- 
guished by the discernment of Lord Rosebery, Prime Minister and 
owner of a winner of the Derby, Mr. Watson now stands a fair 
chance of being “‘ discovered.”’ And, of course, the next edition of 
his imperishable strains will contain an ode to Ladas. 
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On Hand. 


THE palmistry professor came 
Into the dark and dreary lair— 
Wherein mine editorial frame 
Reclined in editorial chair. 
He bowed-—he smiled—he thus did plead 
With looks and aspect suave and bland 
‘*T pray you, sir, to let me read 
The lines you have upon your hand! " 


My answering words were frank and firm : 
‘‘ For pity’s sake, rash man, forbear, 
Unless you wish to writhe and squirm 
Beneath a crushing load of care.”' 
The palmist spake: ‘‘ The lines I've read 
On murderers’ hands full nine times nine ; 
And, trust me, sir, 1'il feel no dread 
To read each several line on thine! ”’ 


He would not hear my warning word, 
So, moved to wrath, I let him see 
Twelve thousand quires of verse absurd 

By vernal poets sent to me. 
‘‘ Have then your wish, O man of lore 
But let me make you understand 
That several months will pass before 
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Dellagene 


Marcu 12, 1895, 


Sin CHILTERN HUNDREDs, M.P., 
who is a Member of Few Words, is 
convirced that if he had been con. 
sulted regarding the Speech from the 
Throne he could have said all that 
was delivered in a quarter of the 
time. Sir Chiltern protests that life 
is too short for wasting time, space, 
brain-tissue, paper and print on mere 
frilling. 

This is how he would have done it :— 
‘‘T am friendly with the foreigners. 
‘France and I have settled the 

Sierra Leone frontier business to our 

mutual satisfaction. 

‘China and Japan are still fighting, 
and I am Icoking on. When the time 
comes some friends of mine will join 
with me in seeing that the winner 
gets no more than his fair share of 
the stakes. 

“ My old ally, the Sultan, has pro- 
mised to punish the perpetrators of 
the Armenian atrocities, and certain 
of friends, with myself, mean to see 
that he does it. 

“No time will be lost in submitting 
the Estimates. 

‘‘ Treland was never so peaceful, but 
nevertheless we must put landlord 
and tenant on better terms with each 
other, and look after some of the 
evicted. 

‘The Church Establishment in the 
Principality is sentenced to abolition. 

“The sale of alcoholic liquor, one 
man one vote, and payment of can- 
didates’ expenses in Parliamentary 
elections are to be put into ‘ bills ’— 
for discussion. 

‘‘ Whether agreeable or not to the 
City, arrangements for the unifica- 
tion of London have been made. 

‘‘ Agriculture continues depressed, 
but no obstacle will be thrown in the 
way of the construction of Light 
Railways. 

‘‘A Trade Union bill, a Factory 
bill, a County Government (Scotland) 
bill, and a Crofters’ bill will be intro- 
duced.” 


Wy is a ring likea virago’s tongue? 
Because there is no end to it. 


Harp Lines.—Railway metals. 


Why is a full stop like an execution? Because it completes a 


sentence. 


THERE is a report current in Liverpool, suspected to have been 
set afloat by envicus Liverpudlians, which reflects on the purity of 
the water of the Manchester Ship Canal. They say, ‘‘ on the flags,”’ 
that it smells more like a sewer than a stick of cinnamon. And, 
also, that it is thick and slab. Um—well—the quality of Mersey is 


not strained. 


Ir you are Superior, never miss an opportunity of showing your 
Superiority. Mr. Hall Caine, who is a Superior novelist, has come 


out as @ Superior poet. 


He has written a Manx ballad, whose 


Superiority everybody—whether he understands Manx or not— 


must perforce admit. 


And yet, alas! we have in that same Supe- 


rior lyric, something that looks like Another Injustice to Ireland. 


Here is the first verse :— 


She was Joney, the rich man’s only child; 
He was Juan, a son of the sea. 

‘Thy father hath cast me forth of his door, 

But, poor as I am, to his teeth I swore 


I should wed thee, O 


craih ma chree.” 


ae =) 


The number of generations the Bards of Erin (including Dion 
Boucicault) have been pouring forth “ gra ma chree’’ defy com- 
putation. And now Mr. Hall Caine comes forward and corrects 


their spelling. 


But, wait a bit, the Manx tongue probably differs 


@s much from Erse as a Manx cat does from a cat of the true 
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SHE WAS DELIGHTED, 


Miss Smith.— Mrs. Brown has had such an experience, Pa! 
Arrested for shop-lifting! All a mistake, of course!” 

Mr. Smith.—*I suppose she was very much annoyed ?” 
'- Miss Smith.—* Not at all. The papers said she was of pre- 
possessing appearance.” 


The Philanthropic Pirate. 
AN OCEAN ROMANCE. 


By SHARK MUSSEL. 


‘WELL, believe me or not, I canassure you that I was a pirate in 
my youth.” So spake my friend, Emanuel Ghrabal, the well-known 
philanthropist. I tried to look surprised. ‘Yes, I can assure you 
it is @ fact. I came into a little money when I was about two-and- 
twenty. So,as my head was full of romantic sea tales, and as I 
had no one to consider but myself, I invested it in a ship, and set 
sail for the Southern Seas, nominally with a cargo of nutmeg-graters 
for the Spice Islanders, but really on a fillibustering expedition. 
Shall I give you the yarn?” 

‘‘I should be delighted to hear it!’ I replied. And Ghrabal 
continued as follows :— 

“It was on a Friday morning, a little before sunrise, that we 
slung our anchor at the back-mainstay jibboom, and set sail from 
Deptford Dockyard. I remember the morning well. A luminous 
semi-transparent haze hung in the offing by the skin of its teeth. 
Blood-red forks of limpid fire hurled themselves to the skyline— 
there was a pub. on fire at Peckham. But the good old Neurotic 
Clara—as my vessel was called—heeded it not a jot, but dashing 
ea foaming water from its curtseying bows, it swept on like a new 
room 

‘““My crew was a mixed one. The first mate was an Irish- 
American, the second mate was a German-Jew, the bo’sun was & 
Chimpanzee, while the rest consisted of Malays, Cockneys, Lascars, 
Costers, and Italian organ-grinders. We had fine weather until we 
reached Southend, when a squall came on. I rose to the occasion. 
‘Reef the top-halliard binnacle,’I yelled. ‘Slew the taffrail to the 
cross-jack yard, and put a scuttle of coals on the galley fire.’ It 
was only just done in time, another minute and the Neurotic 
Clara would have been ashore, and the galley fire would have 
been out. Nothing more of any importance vccurred till 

we! were abreast of Ramsgate. I had just finished dinner, 
when the first mate reported a sail in sight. ‘A sail,’ I shouted. 
‘Where?’ My shout woke the second mate, who rushed out 
of his berth in pyjamas and a great state of excitement 
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before we could stop him he had gained the deck and had 


jumped overboard. Poor Oppenheim, he fell a victim to the 
instincts of his race. However, we didn't miss him much, as he 
was seasick from the time he came aboard till the time he went 
overboard. So we pushed on, 
“Six months later we crossed the line. Then we hoisted 
the jolly roger, and kept our weather-eye aoe . On Thurs- 
day, October the 6th, at 9 p.m., we sigh a sail and gave 
chase. It proved to be a waterlogged timber ship with a 
crew of seventeen half-starved wretches clinging to the rigging. 
We took them on board. Wecoulddo no less. But it was a bitter 
blow, for we were not over-provisioned, and they had very health 
appetites. However, two days later we sighted another sail, an 
again we gave chase. This time it wasa lifeboat containing the 
captain and thirty-eight able seamen from a British ironclad that 
had gone smiling down three weeks before. We took them on board. 
No sooner were they seated at dinner than a raft hove into sight, hail- 
ing us furiously. As we drew near, we saw that half its occu ts 
were ladies. They proved to be the survivers of a —_ veibiinn 
party—three men and three women. We teok them aboard. 
That night the mate and I slept in the hen-coop with the 
fowls. Next day, when we totalled up the food supplies, we 
found that we had enough for two hearty meals, all told; so every- 
body was put upon short allowance, and we made with all haste for 
the nearest port. Having landed our passengers—who had done 
nothing but complain of the way our vessel was victualled all the 
while they were with us, except when threatening to report our 
piratical appearance to the authorities—the mate and I talked 
things over, and came to the conclusion that, as piracy didn’t pay, 
it would be well to go in for commerce. With this end in view, 
we discharged the crew, and, working the vessel as best we 
could into deep water, we scuttled her and took to the boat. 
After enduring eight weeks of indescribable suffering from thirst, 
we were picked up by a jury-rigged schooner homeward bound. I 
remember the day well. We had been looking over the dreary 
expanse of water, hoping against hope. The bright gleam of a 
tropical sun knocked sparks out of the quivering foam. Little pink 
tufts of canary-coloured cloud stretched lazily up from the sea line. 
Two spotted sharks smiled agreeably whenever they caught our 
eyes. A gull flew by with a bloater in its beak. An iceberg came 
floating out of the west, nearer and nearer it crept. I gave myself 
up for lost. The next thing I remember was being hauled up 
the side of the schooner. We were kindly treated, and arrived 
safely home. The mate and I at once made for the underwriter’s 
who had insured the ship. We found that he had removed to 
Portugal Street, where he was paying ninepence in the pound. It 
was the last blow. I saw that both piracy and commerce were 
eg out. So I became a philanthropist, and, as you know, I 
ave done very well.” 
My host concluded, and, wishing him an affectionate good night, 
I came away. ‘It is the unexpected that happens,” I reflected, 
with, I flatter myself, some originality. When Ghrabal was a 
irate, he did a lot of good to others, and, now he is a philanthropist, 
e does remarkably well himself. But, after all, as a pirate he 
picked up experience and a lot of nautical terms, besides, “‘ look at 
the weather he had.”’ 


He Showed Feeling. 


Mr. Shylock (a money-lender).—“ Ah, it’s a solemn ceremony—a 
soldier’s funeral! I always feel sad when I hear the ‘ Dead March’ 


played.” 

Friend (in surprise).—‘‘Good ged, Shylock! Getting senti- 
mental, old chap? Thought there was no feeling in your 
composition.’ 

Mr. Shylock.—‘‘ Yes, the music puts me in mind of the fact that 


dozens of Army officers have gone to their deuced last account 
without forking out a red cent of what they owed me!” 


A Take In. 


He.—“‘ Poor Mrs. Snobbleton appears to be down in the mouth.” 

She.—“ Yes. Her florist has just sent her a summons for a 
wreath that she had despatched to Mrs. Soaper when that lady's 
husband died. Mrs. Snobbleton thought that the Soapers were 
connected with the nobility, when they’re only retired eil and colour 
folks! Had Mr. Soaper been of blue blood, I don’t think Mrs. 
Snobbleton would have minded the summons.” 


Rochefort was sick. When he had placed the Channel] between 
him and perfidious Albion, he was too sick to dine, too sick to kiss 


a crowd of his compatriots, too sick, in short, to do aught but weep 
briny tears. And there are people who favour the notion of a 
Channel] Tunnel! 
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AN EXPENSIVE CUSTOMER. 
Scene: London street corner. Gentleman with abnormally large 
feet having his boots blacked. Two shoeblacks. 


Engaged Shoeblack to disengaged ditto.—* Jem, just trot inter 
the Borough and bring back a dozen skins o’ blackin’. I shall 
get through ’em before I see the end o’ this job.” 


Fun Week by Week. 


Friday, March 1st.—To West India Dock to see the launching 
of Messrs. Bucknall’s new screw steamer. It is called the 
‘‘ Johannesburg,” and is over 6,000 tonnage capacity. What they 
called “round” tickets are to be issued in connection with this 
boat—that is to say, tickets which will enable the holders to leave 
the ship at Cape Town, travel first class to the Transvaal, and 
thence to Delagoa Bay, to rejoin the vessel, which then proceeds to 
Zanzibar, and across to Bombay, and from India direct home vid 
Suez Canal. The vessel is three-decked, one a spacious promenade 
above. The state rooms are generally built in the open air, which 
will be nice enough in the tropics, but what—as the old song says 
‘but what are ye to do in the winter time?” Electric light does 
duty throughout, and all cabins are ventilated by electric fans. 


Saturday, March 2nd.—A very poor audience assembled at the 
Steinway Hall to hear Messrs. Marsick and Britner’s second public 
concert. Britner didn’t turn up, nor did Borje, nor Greig. It was 
given out that Britner was suffering from influenza, lumbago, and 
bronchial catarrh ; that Borje was suffering from lumbago, bron- 
chial catarrh, and influenza; and that Greig was suffering from 
bronchial catarrh, influenza, and lumbago. The audience were 
suflering from too much Marsick, which only shows that you can 
have too much of a good thing. : 


ft 


Suniay, March 3rd.—No. 3 of the Windsor Magazine is not 
bad. Some cat-pictures by Louis Wain are good. Norman (ale 
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has some pretty verse. Barry Pain doesn’t seem to make any 
advance; he’s rather decent, though. 

Crowther draws pretty well. 

Oh, yes, it’s a very decent show. 


Monday, March 4th.--Heard Hansel and Gretel for the fourth 
time, and I can very well see myself hearing it for four more times, 
Music seems to me a cure for almost everything, and especially the 
music of Humperdinck. Really think I like Hansel and Gretel 
better than Cavalleria Rusticana and Il Pagliacev. It is so sweet 
and unpretentious, and yet so grand. The pieces which delight 
the ear first give way on acquaintance to the deeper passages, which 
one looks for eagerly the next time. I am juso beginning to 
thoroughly appreciate this opera. Sometimes one wonders how 
a thing becomes universally popular, but popularity generally 
spells perfection, or something near it. There is generally some 
good reason for a thing becoming popular. The gocd thing may be 
hidden for a time, but it will out sooner or later. 

One never grows tired of hearing Mr. Charles Copland, with his 
fine baritone, sing ‘“Tra-la-lal-la.””’ One regrets we didn’t hear 
more of Madame Julia Lennox. Hansel is played by Miss Marie 
Elba in a painfully restive and exaggerated fashion, but she sings 
well; some of her high notes are beautiful indeed. Miss Edith 
Miller’s witch is a delightful fantasy, while little Miss Jennie 
Douste is all, and more, than one could wish. She forgets herself 
entirely, and only remembers the part she plays. Itisa charming 
performance. She has a sweet face and a winning manner, which 
alike grow upon you, and she sings away through her long and 
difficult part without a jar or break. 

By the way, Hansel and Gretel is now being performed at the 
Princess’s Theatre, under the management of that wonderful 
entrepreneur, who always knows a good thing when he hears it~ 
Sir Augustus Harris. 


Tuesday, March 5th.—Edison has now gone one better of himself. 
Instead of producing a single kinetoscope box, in which to show 
the famous prize-fight of Leonard and Cushing, he has devised 
a six-boxed affair, in which the six rounds of these pugilists 
are reproduced with marvellous exactitude. 

The match is even enough for the first, second, and third rounds. 
In the fourth we see Cushing failing, and the effect is peculiar. 
You see his muscles quiver, his feet totter, and a general sense of 
grogginess come over him. These two men have a knack of 
embracing, ana it is quite a feature to see the referee slip in and 
reparate them. The expressions on the faces of those assembled are 
also true to life. Leonard knocks his man out in the sixth round, 
and a man in the forefront, who has been watching every blow, 
throws down his hat with unspeakable satisfaction. 

The kinetoscope also produces another spar between Corbett and 
Courtney. It was only to test the kinetoscope, but Corbett seems 
to have thought it was to test Courtney, for he appears to have 
punished his antagonist most sorely. 


Wednesday, March 6th.—This year’s Water-colour Show at the 
Royal Institute is quite up to the excellent standard. There is a 
charming little genre piece entitled ‘“‘An Elopement,”’ which | 
commend to the engravers. It is by Mr. Harry Tuck, one of F'un’s 
boys. To another picture by a Fun artist, ‘‘Oriane,” by George 
Gordon Fraser, a melancholy interest attaches. Sad to think 
that the hand which limned the shadowy “ Oriane”’ with skill so 
masterly will never more brighten these pages with honest, whole- 
some food for mirth. In G. G. Fraser the art world lost one of the 
quaintest and cleverest caricaturists of the day, and those who 
possess a G. G, Fraser drawing or painting possess a prize. 


PROMOTE DIGESTION 


Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 
If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘“‘ HOVIS,” or if 
what is supplied as ““HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please 
write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed) t0 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of ‘Hovis 
do so for their own profit. BEWARE! 
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Maidens in Council.—(VIII.) 
THE OLD-FASHIONED GIRL IN EARNEST. 


‘‘T am afraid I haven’t done anything very clever or original,” 
began the Old-Fashioned Girl; “I only went into the children’s 
ward of a London hospital to see what life looked like in there.”’ 

The Old-Fashioned Girl was very old-fashioned indeed. She was 
even fond of babies. 

‘It shows a nice disposition, of course, to choose such a place 
for an outing,’’ remarked the Scoffer; ‘‘ but how could you stand 
the squalling? If there is one thing that gets on my nerves 
quicker than another, it is the infantile yell.’ 

“T don’t object to a child in its proper place,” said the Bold 
Girl, with an air of large toleration. ‘‘ And I won’t even go as far 
as to say that that is a desert island; though, no doubt, there is a 
good deal to be said in favour of infant banishment.” 

‘‘It is a pity babies are so top heavy,” said the Beauty. ‘‘ They 
are not even gratifying from an artistic point of view. What can 
you make of a being whose head flops first on one side and then on 
the other, whose mouth won’t shut, and who is totally destitute of 
waist ?”’ 

“And think of all the pretty things that have been done and 
said for the creatures!’’ exclaimed the Spade. ‘I fancy they 
must be a good deal amused sometimes at the fuss that is made 
over them. They don’t think much of their chrysalis state them- 
selves, Iam sure. You remember the infant in its own epitaph — 


‘ As I was so soon done for, 
I wonder what I was begun for.’ 


It knew that it had not been worth while.” 

“Well,” said the Old-Fashioned Girl, ‘‘ The child who particu- 
larly attracted my attention at the hospital was a little boy who 
lay very quietly in his small cot, and did not cry or make any fuss 
at all. His father was sitting with him, so I did not interrupt 
them, but looked on from a little distance. I heard him ask after 
his mother, and why hadn’t she been to see him for such a long 
time; and the futher said she wasn’t quite well enough to come 
yet, but he hoped she soon would be, and she sent her love to her 
dear little boy, and Tommy was to be good and patient. 

“<«Tell her,’ Tommy said, ‘that it’s nice being here, and I’m 
very fond of Nurse, and I’ve gota box of tin soldiers—real beauties! 
but ’—the little voice growing tremulous—‘I just want her awful 
bad sometimes.’ 

“¢T’ll tell her,’ the man said, after a moment; and I wondered 
at the hard tone, and at the strained, white look of his face. 

‘“* And,’ Tommy continued, brightening up, ‘I’ve got such a lot 
of nice things for her; won’t she be pleased. Just look!’ And 
his feeble little hands dragged out a cardboard box from under the 
pillow, and, opening it carefully, he held it out with shining eyes. 

‘“T could not help looking, and I saw a biscuit, a few grapes, 
part of an orange, and various other dainties packed away inside— 
even a little tin soldier. Whatever Tommy had had that was 
extra nice, he had put a part on one side for his mother.” _ 

The Old-Fashioned Girl waited a moment, but no one said any- 
thing, only the Scoffer fidgeted in her chair rather impatiently. 

“Well, presently the man went away, and I left a minute later, 
As I shut the ward door behind me, I heard a queer noise in the 


passage, and when I looked round I saw Tommy’s father leaning 
up against the wall in a dark corner, crying in a dreadful sup- 
pressed kind of way into a ridiculous red and white spotted 
handkerchief.” 

“‘T suppose you think the situation would have been more 
touching if it had been cambric and lace,” said the Spade, 
snappishly. 

“‘T couldn’t go away and leave him like that without a word, so 
I asked him what was the matter, and I think it must have been a 
relief to speak, for he burst out— 

“«T saw you just now, miss; you ’eard what my Tommy said ; 
you ’eard ’im a-asking for his mother, well—well,’ choking in a 
dreadful way, ‘she’s dead, God help me!—dead, and the doctors 
say I mustn’t let him know, it “aa kill him right off; and, as it 
is, he’s going soon—very soon, they tell me, and then I shan’t 
have nobody.’ 

‘‘T tried to say something,” said the Old-Fashioned Girl, “‘ but I 
couldn’t. I only patted his great shoulder in a silly kind of way, as 
though he had been a baby.” 

‘Thank you, Miss,” he said, looking at me gratefully. ‘I see 
you understand. I don’t often give way, but somehow it seemed 
extra ‘ard to-day, and me always ’aving to give the little ‘un 
messages from his mother, and she dead and buried these two 
weeks—well, it makes me feel a bit queer at times. But I mustn’t 
be keeping you, Miss; thank you kindly’’; and he slouched off 
before I could speak. 

The Scoffer turned on her fiercely. ‘‘ How dare you tell us your 
miserable stories ?’’ she said. ‘* What is the use nt we can’t do 
anything, when—when—Oh! poor fellow !—-poor fellow !"' 

And the meeting broke up in silence. Even the Moraliser re 
frained from demanding her moral. 

The Old-Fashioned Girl's experiment was the last. The Council 
was satisfied with the amount of knowledge it had gained and the 
number of improving and instructive morals it had collected, all of 
which were printed and framed later on, and proved of great service 
in after life, particularly to those members who had husbands to 
guide and protect. 


Two Breakages. 


Tue gallant young 
By Coborn sung 
Showed many a genuine token 
Of bliss and joy 
Without alloy 
When he found the bank was broken. 


But we, whose hoard 
In bank is stored— 
Loud words by us are spoken 
Of dreadful, dire, 
Demoniac ire, 
Vhen we find our bank is broken! 


La BELLE SrrFLEUsE, most melodious of America’s tootlers, you 
are hereby informed that, if dollars be your ubject, Paris at least is 
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MODERN MARTYRDOMS. 


V.—WHEN REPLYING TO A TOAST, YOU FORGET ALL THAT 
BRILLIANT LITTLE SPEECH YOU HAD STUDIED UP, AND SUDDENLY 
COME TO FULL STOP. 


‘Impertinent Paragraphs. 
By tHe “ Enraxt TERRIBLE.” 


Havina lost twenty-three seats at the polls, the Progressives 
have lost their heads and rendered themselves odious by electing 
all thé officers of the Council from their own ranks, although they 
have come back a broken and discredited party. It is a scandal; 
there is no other word for it. Their idea of geometrical Progression 
is to “square” things by electing all-der-men they possibly could 
to make a majority for themselves. 


* t *« 


Vox populi is only vor Dei when it’s in favour of the Progs. But 
the vox “ ” uli, like champagne, has this time made the Progs. 
lose their heads, as I remarked before. 


m * * 


The shoemakers have given their employés the ‘order of the 
boot,” and from all I read, it seems to me that the men thoroughly 
deserved to be locked out, for their refusal to abide by arbitration 
is the key to the situation. There’s nothing like leather, evidently, 
to make people go back on their word. 

* * * 


This strike, and lock-out, and Union question is getting to be a 
very serious one. We are within measurable distance of having it 
brought to our very hearths. A Domestic Servants’ Union hovers 
in the “middle distance.” Then the fun will be fast and furious 
indeed. 


* ok ns 


Masters and mistresses will be obliged to rise atthe Union Hours, 
dine at the Union Hours, retire at the Union Hours, The Union 
will decide the degrees of polish to which our boots will be entitled 
—@ No. 1 shine where only one servant is kept, a No. 2 where two 
are employed, and so on, 


* * « 


Then, of course, five years’ notice will have to be given to an 
domestic with whose services you wish to dispense, even shou 
her offence has been that she has yeuees your presentation gold 
watch, slapped your wife’s face, and smothered the baby. 


K 6 * 


I think in these days of strikes and alarms and excursions, the 
subject is important enough for extended treatment. Let us 
dramatise it, en. calling it 

ARRIETTA, 
A Burieseve or To-morrow, 
Dramatis Persona. 


ARRIETTA SOCCER OES Oeee me tee eee An Up-to-Date “ Slavey.” 
Bes MREGAD Keteccccsccccvcnse 600 0ebekens ees Her “ Principal.” 
Mrs. Mrupman ..... cb ceensdaoes oc ceneseasnces tiovnee His Wife. 


Scene: Breakfast room at Dolce Far Niente Villa. 


Mr, M. (ringing beli violently ).— Where is that wretched Arrietta? I am sure 
I called ber half-an-hour ago, or more, (Rings for another half-an-hour.) 


(Enter Arrietia, slowly, reading the “ Yellow Twins.”) 





FUN. 


_. (Arrietta.—Good gracious me, I think that was the bell, 
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And just as Lady Clara says ‘‘ Farewell.” 
The work here really is too hard, I find — 
Phere’s not a moment to improve the mind, 
As Lady Help I came, their conduct’s shaly, 
There’s plenty of the “‘ Help,” and nothing of the * Lady,” 
Mrs. M.—Pack your box at once, you lazy miss. ‘ 
Mr. M.— How‘dare you treat us in a way like this ?- 
Out you go, without another word. 
Arr.— I really think your conduct‘s most absurd. 
The Housemaids’ Union’s Rdles you have not heard.. 
(She unrols large parchment.) 
(Mr. and Mrs. M, are very perturbel.) 
(Slow Music.) 
(Arrietta reads) : 
“ Be it known to all from this day forth, 
To persons of the house employing ladies, 
They must be treated so, or fear the wrath 
Of this their Union, which now obeyed is, 
Should any tyrant cause her pack her box 
For any of these insufficient causes, 


This Union their base endeavour mocks, 
And points, triumphant to these several clauses :— 


“Should the lady, who helps the person of the house fora miserable pittance, 
break any valuable article, the mistress to pay her fifty pounds as compensation 
for the fright the breakage caused. No dismissal to be valid for—(1) Stealing. 
Mistress must pay ten pounds for placing temptation in the way. (2) Emptying 
the larder. As from three to six followers of the civil and military forces are 
allowed every night, their requirements must be met for the credit of this 
Union——” 

(Mr. and Mrs. M. pale with fright.) 


Mr. and Mrs. M.—We've heard enough, we have indeed. 
Arr. - The last tule, please, I now will read. 


“ (Lastly) Tf any Lady Domestic be dismissedfrom any cause whatever, the 
man and ~wonfan'of ‘the house will be rigorously boycotted. No other Lady 
Domestic shall be employed on pain of instant death.” - 


(Mr. and Mrs. M. fall to their knees.) 


Mr. and Mrs. M.—Meercy, mercy, we implore, 
We will never do it more. 


Mr. M.— Oh, Arrietta, dear, pray with us stay, 
We will not trouble you another day. 
Mrs. M.— Three more followers we will allow, 


If you will pardon us, now do, dear, now. 
Arr.— Rise, both of you, my heart is not a hard ’un, 
I do extend to you my gracious pardon ; 
And will forgive you—on this one condition— 
You recognise the rights of my position. 
Mr. and Mrs. M.—We will, we will. 
Arr.— All right, 
In noble breasts there is no room for spite, 
But for the future you must pay 
For dancing lessons every day, 
The use of your piano you'll allow ? 
Mr. and Mrs, M.—Of course. 


Arr.— That’s all I ask for now. 

SONG, TRIO, AND DANCE. 
Arr.— My pardon is yours; now we'll peacefully live. 
Mr. and Mrs, M.— Thank you, thank you. fe 


How noble of you thus to freely forgive. 
Arr.— That’s true, that’s true. 
In view of my kindness, now you must confess 
The least you would give is your latest new dre ss, 
And allow three nights off in a week, and no less. 
Mr. and Mrs, M._— We do, we do. 


(Chorus.) 


So all bickering now we cease ; 
The military and the police, 
Ever welcome will be 

To pop into tea, 

To shrimps and to water-crease. 


Arr.— Say “ cress.” 
Mr, and Mrs, M.— Oh, pardon, we should have said “ cress.” 


Mr. and Mrs, M.—I suppose you would like to have tea in bed ? 
Arr.— on mane, I should; 
r, maybe, a small nip of champagne instead. 
Mr. and Mrs, M.— _ Very good, very goed. wb 
If you want to go out we no notice require, 
But you might at your journey’s end send us a wire, 
As en your return 7 might like a nice fire. 
Arr.— I would, I would. 


(Chorus.) 


If you want to go round about, 

You may take the best carriage out. 
If you kindly won't mind 

Us riding behind 

For a small portion of the rowwte. 
Arr.— Say “route.” 

Mr. and Mrs, M.—Oh, pardon, we should have said “ route.” 


Mr. and Mrs. M.— 


Mr, and Mrs. M.— 


(Dance and Quick Curtain.) 
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MY FIRST AND LAST ATTEMPT AT ROLLER SKATING. 





THE 


SKATING 
RINK 


TO. THE SURGERY 


SPRAINS STRAI 
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(1) I was calling on the four Miss Jenkinsons the other day; the 


j i 2) So the next day, feeling very anxious and nervous, I found 
conversation got on the subject of roller skating. (2) y, teeing \ ‘ 


my way to the rink, where the four Miss J.’s were disporting them- 


4 “0 y y i es i oe aoe is . Th 
“You really ought to try, Mr. Griff, they said’’; ‘it is $0 easy. selves with much agility and grace. 
Come to the rink to-morrow, it will be quite empty; we will soon 
teach you.” 














| (4) The Miss Jenkinsons now took me in hand, but I did not 
(3) They at once greeted me, and superintended the putting on make much progress. They then suggested 
of my skates. After much hammering, screwing, and oiling, I 
found myself actually poised on a pair of roller skates. (So far, so 
good; but, after all, it was not very far!) 





| 4 
| [CLOAK ROOMT) 
































(6) Which quite incapacitated me from making any further 
(5) I might get on better if I took off my overccoat and hat, and efforts at learning this delightful accomplishment. I was laid up 


in the house for three weeks; after that I was allowed to go out in 
dispensed with my gloves, muffler, umbrella, and spectacles. They , od 
therefore ww tn 4 ven . these encumbrances. In taking off my a bath chair. I must say I much prefer bath-chairing to roller 


cating, for it is quite as sociable, and far less risky. 
overcoat, however, I came a fearful cropper on the back of my head, skating, for it is quite 4 f 
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OUR CONTEMPO-RAREE SHOW. 
No. 10.—Al at Luoyps. 


Str Tuomas CaTLina—we beg pardon, a natural mistake on our 
part in these days of journalistic knighthoods well-bestowed— Mr. 
Thomas Catling, we should say, is one of the several prominent 
journalists we owe to the town of Cambridge. He left the scholastic 
centre at the age of sixteen; six years later he joined Lloyds; in 
another six years (Mr. Catling, it will be observed, threw frequent 
‘‘gixes '’!) he had entire charge of that paper, under the nominal 
editorship of Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, and eighteen years later (three 
‘ gixes’’ that time), in 1884, received the full title. 

Kindliness, conscientiousness, and mastership of his craft are 
prominent characteristics of this most genial of men. Chief of the 
working man’s great Sunday paper, he is the most democratic of 
editors—-in the non-party sense. He is not above ‘“ seeing into 
things himself,’’ and will often act as his own reporter, special 
commissioner, and what not. 

Mr. Catling has shown many instances of originality and journal- 
istic ‘fitness '’—there is an interesting story told of how, in his early 
days, he obtained knowledge, at midnight one Saturday, of the 
Prince Consort’s death, and, in spite of almost unsurmountable 
difficulties, got a telegram to his paper in time for its appearance 
in the next morning’s issue, giving the first intimation of an event 
almost wholly unlooked for —but perhaps he may pride himself 
most upon the introduction of a highly useful new departure in 
journalism, viz., the “ lost relatives’ column, through which many 
a ‘long-lost’ one has been restored to ken. 

Mr. Catling is a prominent 'mason, and all who have enjoyed the 
pleasure of his acquaintance will acknowledge his skill in cement- 
ing friendship. 


Fun Week by Week. 


Thursday, March 7th.—Notwithstanding the increased popularity 
of the Niagara Real Ice Rink (where, by the way, one may still see 
the falls), the Knightsbridge Roller Rink still holds it own, which 
may be attributed to the excellent management of Mr. Arthur Roy 
and the feast of fun contained in the costume carnivals. The Rink 
is in Knightsbridge, in the High Road, which is the High Road to 
success, 


Friday, March 8th.—To the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours. Some very pleasant pictures, not the least of which 
is & drawing by that somewhat reticent artist, E. J. Gregory, A.R.A. 
It is called *‘ Little Psyche,"’ and, though a quotation from Gilbert's 
Princess Ida is written at the foot, it does pot. so far as I can see, 


FUN. 
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reflect upon the character in the opera. It is merely a white- 
frocked little maid plucking wild flowers in a field of golden grain. 
It is simple enough and its simplicity is its charm. Mr. Gregory 
seems to have put all his work in the face of the girl, the expression 
on which is innocently beautiful; the hand which is about to 
pluck a flower, though, is little more than & coarse daub. 

We bave another fair picture in Sir James Linton’s three-quarter 
length of “Celia.” It is the contour of a ‘form divine,”’ 
clearly outlined against the green of the fields and the blue of the 
skies. 

Once again nas the dear old Cathedral of Durham been com- 
mitted to canvas, this time by Mr. James Orrock, under whose 
touch the cathedral and the winding Weir lose none of their 
beauty. 

heme there are in plenty, as one may suppose in an exhibi- 
tion of water colours. A. W. Weedon’s ‘On the South Coast”’ 
appeals to me. 

Mr. Ayerst Ingram has chosen a difficult theme in “ Falmouth 
Harbour, after the Blizzard of 1891,” and I don’t know that his 
mixing of colours is particularly harmonious and convincing. 

The Institute is full of charming works, far too numerous to 
mention. 


Saturday, March 9th.—To a very enjoyable “At Home’”’ at The 
Ladies’ County Club, which has enrolled no less than one hundred 
and ninety-three members since Jenuary of this year. A great 
many of my lady friends are members. I often go there at their 
invitation. It’s rather fun to see them order dinner—and pay for 
it, too—just like a man, don’t you know. But this, and this only, 
is as far as the New Woman element goes with them. 

We had music and the usual five o’clock cakes and ale. The 
‘at home” was given principally to bring the members together. 
Friends were freely invited, and I’m told that the result was that 
thirty-five new names were put before the committee for election. 

Great credit is due to Miss Taylor, the secretary, who has the 
management entirely upon her own fair shoulders now. Con- 
gratulations. 


Sunday, March 10th.—Private view of Clifford and Co., 21, 
Haymarket. A collection of oil paintings and water-colour 
drawings of Tangiers, all by Aubrey Hunt, whiles away a pleasant 
hour. These galleries are tastefully decorated, and the seating 
capacity is large and luxurious. 

Monday, March 11th.—To St. James’ Hall to hear Miss 
Eibentschutz pianoforte recital. In a couple of hours she raced 
through selections from Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Schuman, 
Chopin, Liszt, Romeau, Scarlatti, D’Albert, Briill, Mendelssohn, 
Grieg, and Schiitt; then she began to feel rather tired. 

So did we. 


Tuesday, March 1::th.—To the Victoria Hall of the Criterion 
Restaurant to see half of the game of ‘Chess by Cable.’ The 
other half were in America. The British players were seated at 
the Criterion, and their opponents at the Manhattan Club, New 
York. The play was swift, no less than five hundred and sixty 
messages being sent in nine hours. It resulted in a draw. 


Wednesday, March 13th.—To a christening—that of the South- 
Eastern Company’s new paddle steamer the ‘‘ Duchess of York,”’ 
which is to be on service between Folkeston and Boulogne. It is 
said to be the largest constructed for the South-Eastern service, 
and goes nineteen knots an hour. 


Thursday, March 14th.—Mustn’t forget to show up at the Star 
and Garter Hotel this day week, to meet The Master, The Pitcher, 
Arthur Roberts, Dick Warner, Major Tyler, and a host of others, at 
the dinner inaugurating Captain Purkiss’s proprietorship. 


Overheard in a Crowd. 


‘*So she said I was a fool ?”’ 
“Ah! she must know you very well, indeed.” 


TONBRIDGE is once more in England. 


Tue Czar of Russia takes a deep interest in the Trans-Siberian 
‘ailway, in the construction of which a large number of convicts 
are to be employed. It is quite clear that his Czarship ‘dunno 
where he are,” or will be when that railway is finished. Ingress 
to Siberia by the new line. Yes. And who knows but what egress 
from Siberia may not be effected by the same means ? 


Mr. BEERBOHM TREE must not imagine that those selected 
members of the press (of the dramatic critic order) who assisted at 
the Farewell Banquet at the Savoy Hotel comprised all the 
admirers of him and his art who belong to that fraternity 
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SEE HOW THESE JINGOES LOVE ONE ANOTHER! 













































































Jingomania. 
A COMIC INTERLUDE. 


As Perrormep 1x Puswic py THE Brorners D.T. anv A. B. JiInGo, 


B, D. T.—I don’t want to e erate | 
But—by Jingo, if I do— 

B. A. B.—You'll doubtless do so up to date, 
Till ev'rything is blue. 

B. D. T.—I've got the pens, I’ve got the ink, 
I've got the printers, too— 

B. A. B.—But still you will admit, I think, 
All that won’t make it true. 


B. D. T.— You deny it ? 
B. A. B.— I deny it! 
Both.— Whoeryou ? 
BuSINESS : 
Russian-Steppe Dance by B. D. T., and Spreqa-Hagle War Dance 
by B. A. B. 


B. A. B.—I don't want to be personal ! 
But—by Jingo, if I am— 

B. D. T.—I fear you'll get a nasty fall 
From lion into lamb. 

B. A. B.—In fact, I think the tale yow tell 
Sounds very like a “‘cram ” ! 

B. D. T.—You dare to hint I sell a “ sell,” 
You slackbaked Uncle Sam! 


B. A. B.— Now, just stop it! 

Dm DF. Then you drop it! 

Both. Dash, dash, d-————! 
BUSINESS : 


PerSwasitve War Dance by B, A. B., and Hurrah-ah-Boom-away 


Dance by B. D. 1. 


B. D, T.—This message, Sir, comes straight from Kars ! 
But—by Jingo—there is more— 
B. A. B.—You mean unfit for D.T. pars ? 
Ha, ha, ha, ha! Oh lor! 
B, D. T.—What ! would you mock a paper, Sir, 
That's English to the core ? 
B, A, B.—A weathercock I should prefer 
To such a semaphore. 


B. D. T.— Do you mean it ? 
B. A. B.-- Aye, I mean it! 
Both (aside).— Prosy bore ! 
BUSINESS : 
Realistic “ Horrors” by B. D. T., and ty Nd through War 
(Wyhoops by B. A. B. 


B. A. B.—Your telegraphic tel 8! 
No—by Jingo, not for me— 

B. D. T.-You seem to think my whines are shams, 
Well, there we disagree | 

B. A. B.—I think that you've been “ coming it ” 
A goodish bit too free. 

B. D, T.—My worth you some day must admit, 
You busy-body B. ! 


B. 4. B.— Oh, you think so ? 

B. D. T.— Yes, J think so ! 

Both.— We shall see. 
BUSINESS : 


Somersaults (rapidly increasing circulation) by B.D.T., and “ Getting 


round” the Town with Empire Effects by B. A. B. 


B. D, T.—I1 don’t want to extinguish you, 
But—by Jingo, if | must— 

B, A. B.—You'll find it difficult to do, 
At anyrate “on trust.’’ 

B. D, T.—You sneer and jeer, deny and flout, 
And insults at me thrust. 

B. A. B.—Well, Bartlett knows what he’s about, 
Does Ashmead Bartlett, just. 


B. D. T.—~ lou believe it ? 
IT believe it! 
Both (aside, tapping foreheads).—On the “ bust.” 
BuSINESs: 


Group. ‘‘ The Blind misleading the Blind.” 
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B.A. B.—Well, well, of course you see my game! 
But—by Jingo, keep it dark !— 

B. D. T.—Of course, we “get there” just the same, 
You know I’m only bark. 

B. A. B.—True, true! A big bolt must be hurled 
If one would hit the mark! 

B. D. T.—The largest—you know—in the world, 
Eh? Ha’ha! What a lark. 

B. A. B. (heroically).— I deny it! 

B. D. T. (horror-struck).— You deny it? 

Both (melodramatically).— What's that? Hark! 
(Band plays “* Rule Britannia.”) 


BUSINESS: 


Grand Ballet D’ Advertisement by the whole strength of the Company. 


(Curtain.) 


Tue authoress of “ Belle’s Letters” in the World “ takes it”’ as 
a writer of theatrical history. She says, speaking of Mr. Oscar 
Wilde’s trivial comedy for serious people, “ It is full of odd fun ; 
it is something juite unlike anything I have seen before. Miss 
Vane Featherstone looks very pretty as a town girl; and Miss 
Millward is a picture of country innocence and youth.” We are 
curious to know on what particular night Miss Vane Featherstone, 
who is at the Haymarket, and Miss Millward, who is at the 
Adelphi, appeared in ‘‘ The Importance of Being Earnest ’’ at the 
St. James’s Theatre. 


Glenfinlas Fall. 
(NezaR THE Bric 0’ TURE.) 


I sranp and gaze, and my heart-beat stills, 
While my breath comes quickly, and rapture fills 
My bosom, as from rock to rock 

The water brown comes tumbling down 

With roar and rush, ’midst Nature’s hush, 

With crash and splash, and downward dash, 

And falls, at last, with a deafening shock 

To the pool below, where a natural bath 

Permits the stream to expend its wrath. 

Foaming on—on its headlong way, 

Year in, year out, day after day. : 
Down from the high hill’s heath-clad shoulder, 
Fretting ’gainst fern-clad rock and boulder ; 
Now in a broad, smooth sheet it falls; 

Now like a whisp—through gaps in walls, 

Or a ray of sunshine through a chink ; 
Now white like snow, now black like ink. 
Crashing by crag and uprooted tree ; 

On, on for ever. And pausing, never. 

Fit emblem of eternity ! 

Here one wide stream pours on the shelf ; 

Here into three it shapes itself; 

Here thin and broad, there deep and narrow ; 
Here bent like a bow, there straight like an arrow ; 
O’erhung by firs, and by silver birch, 

Till the narow defiles 

Resemble the aisle 
Of a ruined monastic church. 

Here lit by the sheen 

Of the mosses green 
And the fronds of the feathery fern. 

There dimmed by the arch 

Of a budding larch, 

And the rent rocks red and stern. 


At a meeting of the ice merchants of the Metropolis, which was 
held the other day at the Marble Halls, Strand, it was unani- 
mously resolved, in view of the probable diminution in the number 
of buyers, to close the cellars against further supplies. 


A Premature Response. 


‘GEORGE, is my hat on——-?”” Sweet and low 
Came Lizzzie's words to her loving beau, 
And George rejoined with ‘‘ Ha-ha! Ho-ho!” 
And he laughed with a laugh elate. 
But now—poor fellow !—his darling Liz 
Has taken tke huff, and will ne’er be his, 
Because he replied, ‘‘ Why, of course it is!” 
Ere she'd finished the question with—“ straight ?” 
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THE LONDON POLICE AND THE INFLUENZA FIEND. 


What chance has the ordinary mortal of keeping this fiend at bay when 1,000 
stalwart London policemen have been, according to the papers, bowled over by him. 


Waftings from the Wings. 


I am not pring to try to be funny over The Notorious Mrs. 
Ebbsmith. I should probably fail if I tried. I may as well, there- 
fore, take credit for treating Se. Pinero’s tragedy with reverence. 

I don’t think the author of the great, though unequal, play at 
the Garrick has tried to teach any lesson. If he has so tried, 
he has failed. I am sure no one in the audience on the first 
night felt that he had been taught anything; but everyone knew 
that he had learned something—s pitiful life story, a wholly 
terrible, almost monotonous! | poceny, story of & woman. 

Does anyone blame Mrs. th that she fell into the arms of 
her lover, Lucas Cleeve? Does anyone blame her for giving herself 
to him, body and soul, th she was weary of passion, and 
loathed it and shuddered at ite ? Her husband, from whom 
merciful Death had released her, had shocked and humiliated and 
cowed her > Ags intensity of his animalism. She never thinks to 
love again, believes her heart to be dead, seared, shrivelled to 
nothingness. 

And, believing herself to be heartless, she, womanlike, becomes a 
hospital nurse, and brings back to life Lucas Cleeve, cleaves to him, 
onl would be his helpmate and his faithful friend. His loving, 
faithful friend—no more. With him, to preach her doctrines, 
atheistic, socialistic, the equality of woman, to the world. 

And the man falls in with her views—all save in one important 
point. He will have none of her platonism. In a fine scene they 
argue the matter out, and she-——-fearful of losing him—consents to 
be his mistress. It is a magnificent conception—this woman 
sickened of passion, yielding herself to the man she loves spiritually 
—that he may not fling her off. 

So it goes on. Kind friends try to show her the evil of her ways. 
One good woman quietly leaves a Bible in her room. Mrs. 
Ebbemith, frenzied with the memory of her old “ religious,’’ legal 
life, flings the volume in the fire. Then, frightened at what she 
had done, she thrusts her bare arm inthe flames and brings the 
book back again. On this, the curtain falls. It is a finely dramatic 
situation—but it is theatrical, it really means nothing. It is 
tawdry and conventional, too; though I fear I am alone in this 
opinion. But, the magic of Mrs. Patrick Campbell's art, by 
the witchery of her personality, by the intensity of her emotien, 
she carries the audience with her, and arouses a tempest of 
applause—from me among the rest. It is not until afterwards that 
the emptiness of this particular scene impresses itself upon one. 

But there are scenes of surpassing power in the play, and it 
holds one throughout, despite its prolixity. The Geakeninded 
‘*hero”’ goes back to his wife, but wishes still to retain the love of 
his mistress. He suggests that even now he may be able to give 

her the crumbs of love that fall from Respectability’s table. He 
pleads earnestly to be allowed to see her occasionally. And she 
she loves him so that, for a time, she is almost assenting. Then 
the better part of her asserts itself and she bids him go, and so, 
once ‘more, she begins anew her life; in a quiet village she will 
enter @ new path, where Love is not, nor tlope, but piv t} 
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The Winds of March. 


O. THz winds of March! Oh, the winds of March! 
I took the "bus at the Marble Arch, 

But, ere a mile on its top I'd ridden, 

My tall silk tepper had gaily glidden— 

Once, twice, and thrice—to the street below, 

Till to wear it a scarecrow would scorn, I trow. 

And my hatter, replacing it, grimly grinned 

With a keen delight in the merry March wind ! 


More Exquisitely Enjoyable. 


Miss Meropy’s sweetl eart has frequently say’d 
That his joy can all pleasures eclipse, 

On those loverly walks in the shade of the glade, 
When he handles her fine finger-tips ! 

But her sweetheart tells fibs. At the restaurant where 
Her absinthian comfort she sips— 

Oh, the waiting-man there has a pleasure more rare 


y, When he bandles her fine finger-Trrs! 


Pastoral Scene in Kent. 


Cottage door (labourer’s wife at door talking to wagoner 
in charge of a load of mangolds). Tiny boy (holding his 
mother’s apron).—‘‘ Mawther arks he for a worzel for I, 


I are fond o’ fruit. 


thoughts of the Past, half solace for ite unbridled joys, half regret 
for the weskness that opened out the way to them. 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell played superbly the terribly trying part 
of Mrs. Ebbsmith. Throughout the whole play she rivetted our 
thoughts upon the character she played, our eyes upon the 
strangely fascinating vornan that was representing it. There is 
& strange, eerie charm in Mrs. Campbell; it never was more appa- 
rent than on Wednesday night. Mr. Forbes Robertson gave all 
his delicate sense of proportion, all his virile force—though thig, 
alas, had but little scope—all his earnestness and artistic insight 
to the somewhat thankless part of Cleeve. Mr. Hare and Miss 
Ellis Jeffreys played, he with finish, she with grace and tenderness, 


That charming play, Hansel and Gretel, is doing capital business 
at the Princess’s. It has drawn very fair houses even to far off 
Oxford Street; this is Gretely to its credit. Sir Augustus has done 
everything in is power to add to the beauty of Humperdinck’s 
music, the charm of the story and the excellence of the represen- 
tation. I used to think our own Babes in the Wood a pretty story, 
but the German children have Wood, I mean woo’d me to Teutonic 
ideals. It is charming. 


A little while ago I went to the Criterion again to see The Case 
of Rebellious Susan. The real Susan was so rebellious that she 
did not appear at all. She showed Moore, Mary Moore, sense, she 
was stopping at home nursing influenza. Mr. Charles Wyndham 
was also too hoarse-de-combat to appear. Mr. Frank Atherley 
played his part admirably. Mires Francis understudied for her 
sister and was letter perfect. Not, however, extraordinarily in- 
teresting. The Criterion is now itself again; and I shall shortly 
have another peep at the piece. I can safely say “I love thee, 
Moore and Moore,’’—so no understudies next time, please. 

By-the-bye, the Americans have “‘ caught on” to the piece over 
the water. They insist, however, that “nothing happened” on 
that Sunday night in Cairo, because the—well, the, coadjutor 
in Lady Susan’s Rebellion said so. All I can say is, then, that the 
game of reading “ between the lines” is played out. If “ nothing 
happened " I can only remark that a few nothings of this descrip- 
tion generally lead to a decree nisi. 


I have uncles myself, and I know what itis. When they leave 
you anything beyond their blessing it is generally an old pipe, 
utterly unsmokeable, a piece of cracked china, or some iepecibie 
thing of that kind. I haven't hada harem left to me yet, but I am 
living in hopes. When I become legatee of any little windfall of 
this kind I shall not carry on like the hero of A Loving Legacy, 
Mr. Sidney’s farce, produced at the Strand Theatre by Mr. Bradley. 

He gets into a terrible fright about it because he is engaged to be 
married to a young lady of, I presume, insular ideas on such 
subjects. And there are alarms and excursions galore, but all, I 
am afraid, to no purpose; for the piece lacks grip—no relation to 
inflaenza—for a wonder. Mr. Alfred Maltby plays the part of an 
elderly lawyer with point and humour. 

GOSSAMER. 
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Masculine Housekeeping, 


I? there is one occupation which, in its nature, is purely and 
ntially a feminine one, it is that of housekeeping. Man is not 
animal given to underrating his own abilities, but he seems to 

ve recognised that fact. He has not been afraid to vie with his 
ter in tne culinary art, and has succeeded in outstripping her: 
even dared to become a dressmaker; but the management 

use he has never been induced to undertake, except at the 
rd-point of necessity. There seems to be something lacking in his 

n which renders him for ever incapable of carrying through with 
this particular business. Over the more formidable part of 

irk he seems to findnodifficulty. It isthe minor requirements, 

ittle odds and ends, which constitute his everlasting stumbling 

ck. He will order the joint and forget the vegetables; he will 
sive you a bottle of good old port, and remember the filberts when 
1¢ sees the empty dish. ‘I knew there was something!” he will 
exclaim, when it appears that the saddle of mutton has to be eaten 
anaccompanied with currant jelly. The occurrence of such little 
annoyances as these, and the danger of their frequent repetition, 
bas induced bachelors and widowers as aclass to dispense with 
their own services as housekeepers and engage professional 
females. They found it unpleasant when giving a little dinner to 

2 told by the parlourmaid, in response to their “ aside” to hand 

round the oyster sauce with the codfish, that no oysters had been 
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sentin. They found it discomforting and humiliating under such 


circumstances to have to explain its absence and advert to the 
merits of anchovy. And so they decided that there was only one 
thing in the world which they could not do, and that was keep house. 

I have said that this was the conclusion arrived at by 
bachelors and widowers as a class. Of course there are excep- 
tions. I know one such. He was a confirmed bachelor, and 
held the usual views of confirmed bachelors with regard to 
womankind. He believed them, with a few exceptions, to be a 
superfluity. It is true that at one time he so far overcame his 
scruples as to engage a lady housekeeper, but the experiment was 
not @ success. Tney quarrelled every day, and parted in two 

onths. After that, he relied for the management of his house- 
hold upon himself, and I am sure he felt there was no better person 
in the world upon whom he could rely. He was hospitable to a 
degree, but his ideas on this subject were all bound up in the one 
word, “‘superabundance.” He held that so long as there was 
plenty, so long as bis board groaned under viands, then all was 
well. I have known worse maxims, but even a good maxim can be 
carried too far. I remember dining with him once, when he gave 
us an extraordinary example of this method of provisioning. There 
were five of us at the table, one beinga lady. During the soup and 
ish he cast cut occasional references to the nature of the meat 


course, which we regarded as a bad joke, and laughed at mildly. 
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FUN. - 


However, when the course arrived, we saw, to our ineffable asto- 
nishment, lying side by side upon the dish, two geese. for: 
a slice off the breast, which may be put down as a lady's 
he had calculated that the four of us would be able to aceount 
half a goose each. He must have been under the impression fis? 
there was, at least, one amongst us who was a follower of Gia 
mythical man who is reported to have beld that a goose was “as 
awkward bird—a little toc much for one, and not quite enough for 
two”: or else of that other man, who was not mythical but a living 
reality, who was in the habit of discussing with himself a leg of 
mutton before setting out to dine with a frend. Our host exp 
the appearance of the two geese by stating that he “ wasn’t 
to have everybody looking what everybody else was having,” an 
expression which had a looseness about it that rendered its 
meaning somewhat obscure. 
At another time, he proposed to give a dinner; and it was on 
ich occasions as this, though he refused to own it, that he felt the 
ced of a housekeeper the most keenly. His initial step was te buy 
boos on “‘ Etiquette,’ and another on “ Little Dinners.”’. . Ig was 
purpose, it may be stated, to give a dinner to which the 
diminutive epithet could be applied, but he thought he could sup- 
plement the book. These two investments were, for a time, the 
objects of his mcst studious attention. He found matter im them 
which fascinated him to an extraordinary degree. He would read 
them aloud, alternately with ‘‘ Mrs. Beeton’s Cookery,” to friends 
who dropped in of an evening. When he came to a passage which 
appealed to him as particularly brilliant, he would stand up and 
recite it with appropriate gestures. After the reading he used tosit 
down with the smile of a man who was modestly conscious of 
having administered an intellectual treat, and ask his friends hew 
they liked it. Their replies, so far as I remember, were variotis. 
After much careful study, much anxious thought, and many 
references to his friends for advice (which he didn’t take), he bal 
arranged the whole of the dinner to his satisfaction, with the 
exception of one entrée. That entrée worried him: it refused to be 
set on one side ; it mixed itself up with his business affaigs during 
the day, and haunted his dreams at night. When anyone saw him 
with a troubled expression upon his face and asked him what Was 
the matter, he said he was thinking about the enfré. At last, in 
desperation, he determined to consult his cook. He thought fong 
and anxiously before deciding to take this step; he felt it was a 
retrograde one, and it went against the grain: but he was driven 
r, he could see no other course, and so, one day, he went 
down into the kitchen and stood before her. She was a homely 
girl, with a rough, red face and a massive figure; a typical cook 
who could do her work as well as the best of them, but whose 
thoughts came slowly. He told her the result of his efforts, and 
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asked what she had to suggest for the other entrée. She put the 
backs of her hands to her sides, and, fora few moments, was lost 
in a brown study. ‘* Well, sir,” she said, at last, “‘there’s pork 
chops.” He returned to the cookery book. 

I never learnt in what way he managed to surmount the difficulty 
of the entrée, or whether he surmounted it at all, but the dinner 
came and went. It would not be right to pronounce it an 
unqualified success. For all that, he had done what he could. 
The instructions laid down in “ Little Dinners” he had followed to 
the letter. He found it stated there that, on the day of a dinner, 
all the fires in the house should be lighted early. This was a 
formality which he admitted he failed to see the sense of, but 
feeling it to be *‘ correct,” he caused, when the day came, every fire 
in his house, from garret to basement, to be lighted at daybreak. 
I. made the house warm ; it might not be too much to say it made 
the house hot; but i 
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dn't make the dinner a success. He had 
somehow miscalculated the number of his guests, and four men 
had to walk in alone. In conformity with his views on the subject 
of plenty, he had put four pheasants into the soup, which gave his 
inci est, who was dys , indigestion for a week; the 
raion he had got dager deer in their movements and 
behaviour a more intimate acquaintance with the stable than the 
dining-roont; he bad failed to make ang seraneapegs with 
to a hostess, so there was sorte little difficulty over the fisiftg of the 
ladies ; and he had for the coffee altogether. mecignioed 
that the affair had not off without an i he 
debited the fanit to “ Little Dinners,” and caters for himself even 


now. 
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Not much Difference. 


She was our own Mrs. Malaprop, and she said to her visitor— 
‘Oh! I know it’s trae, I saw it in the paper, and to make it more 
extatic it was printed in hysterics.” 

It was two days before it occurred to him she meant “emphatic” 
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Washing Day. 


Editor.—‘‘ Do ey think you could let me have that article to- 


morrow, Mr. Scribblepen ? ” 

Mr. Scribblepen.—‘‘ Aw, now, let me think! This is Tuesday, 
and to-morrow is our domestic washing day. You see, I can write 
at home, and nowhere else. To-morrow being the day when the 
family linen is put through the hebdomadal ablutionary process, my 
good lady isin the habit of raising Cain, generally. I'll have no 

ace to work; therefore I can’t promise. But on Thursday you'll 

ave the manuscript.” 


Shades of Our Heroes. 


THE Chinese soldiers on the battle plain 
Put up gay parachutes in case of rain : 
But what about the “ feather-bed ”’ brigade 
Who put up silk umbrellas on parade ? 
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Commencing Feb. 1st, 1895, any Person 
can obtain Books by sending the 
Wrappers to 


LEVER BROS., Ltd., PORT SUNLIGHT, 
Nr. BIRKENHEAD. 
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Orthographical Exercise. 


THERE was & pugnacious young rough, 
Who gave one of his chums a good cough ; 
The chummie replied with a punch in the sied, 
And he said, in a tone rather grough— 
‘“‘T think that’s about up to snough, 
As at punching I aint such a mough.”’ 
Said the puncher, ‘‘ My friend, if a bob you will liend, 
We together will have some good stough, 
At the sign of the Admiral Blough "’; 
But the other got into a hough, 
And said he, ‘‘ Look ’ee here, you shut up, and just clere 
Out slick, or you'll get quantum sough.” 


_ It was, perhaps, only natural for an Anti-Gambling League 
journalist to give an account of the Accident to Cloister under the 
head of ‘ Ecclesiastical Intelligence.” 








Dr. Pye H. Chavasse in “Advice to a Mother.” 





BEST BABIES’ FOOD. 
Robinson’s 
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Answer to Question 44. 


All communications concerniny Advertising in “ Fun” snowld ve addressed to Advertisement Manager, Mr. F. FREEMAN, 
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Why he Drowned the Shamrock. 


OnE 18th of March, Colonel Fitzcarnage, C.B., commanding 
officer of the gallant Murphy Potheen Rangers, began at orderly 
hour to ‘‘ tell off’ the imposing band of inebriates who the previous 
day had been put in ‘‘chokey”’ for the offence of celebrating in too 
riotous a fashion the festival of Ireland’s patron saint. Most of 
these peccant sons of Mars were, under the circumstances, let off 
lightly. On a hint from the Colonel, the Sergeant-Major kept last 
on the list a character named Larry O’Finn, who was generally a 
total abstainer, but who throughout his spell of service of twenty 
years had religiously broken out on St. Patrick’s Day, and his 
excuses for the lapse had constituted an annual treat in the Murphy 
Potheens. The orderly room was crowded with officers, all anxious 
to witness the fun. When the prisoner, under escort, was ushered 
into the dread presence of the commander, the latter, with his face 
black as regulation gunpowder, thundered, ‘‘ You silly old idiot; in 
your last year of service, too! Getting as drunk as your grand 
mother’s pig on St. Patrick’s Day! By Jove, from your defaulters’ 
sheet here, this is your nineteenth offence of the kind! I can’t let 
you off this time; you must lose a good conduct badge ; I must 
make an example of you. Ten days’ confinement to barracks! 
Escort, left face, quick march !” 

The abject O’Finn whined “ Sorr, will yez not hear a wurrd from 
onesilf in my difince ?”’ 

‘* Well, what excuse can you offer ?”’ abruptly asked the Colonel. 

O’Finn faltered, ‘‘Sorr, the night afore last the holy Saint 
Pathrick appaired to me in me drame, whin Oi was aslape, an’ says 
he, ‘Larry O’'Finn, if yez doesn’t do me anner to-morrow by 
drowndin’ the green shamrock, may perdition be yer——!”’ 

‘*Won’t do!’ interrupted Colonel Fitzcarnage, as he shook his 
head, after examining the defaulters’ sheet, ‘that was your excuse 
fifteen years ago! ”’ 

Responded the prisoner, ‘Sorr, Oi ax yer pardin’. What wid 
yistirday’s dose ov shpirrits, me poor hid's ina muddle! Oi mint 
to say that lookin’ at the lovely shamrock put me in moind of me 
mother (that’s in glory) and her cabin in Mayo, and I was so over- 
come by the rimimbrance—— !”’ 

‘‘Stop,”’ spoke the Colonel. ‘That was your excuse eight years 
ago! Try again.” ™_ 

The culprit murmured, “ Sorr, me hid is still annyhow, but it’s 
mesilf that will have another shy. Oi tuk a dhrop too much, sorr, 
whin Oi looked at a bit av shamrock, an’ thought av Saint Pathrick, 
as scared away the shnakes as fast as their legs could carry thim, an’ 
ov the sacred soil ov Ould Oireland bein’ trampled upon for cinturies 
by the cruel hale ov the invader ge 

“Tut tut,” put in the C. O., “that yarn got you off twelve 
months ago. It’s the last time I'll have the honour of dealing with 
you as a St. Patrick’s Day charge. Next year, when you are & 
civilian, a police magistrate will probably whip it into you.” 

Private O’Finn plucked up courage, He exclaimed, “Oi'll tell 
yez the pure truth, sorr—the holy truth, as nakid as a clane-picked 
commissariat bone, sorr! Oi got dhrunk because Oi wos thirsty, 
sorr; after me long taytotal abstination, me troat was as rushty as 
& bag’nit after a shower. That’s why I drownded the shamrock, 

rr!’ Amid roars of laughter Colon 1 Fitz arnage, C.B., ex- 
Claimed, ‘‘ You can go away, and if come before me agai! 
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drunk charge, not even a statement of the naked truth will save 
you from punishment!” 

Our hero, now released from custody, as he sauntered to his 
room, soliloquised, ‘‘ Now, Larry O’Finn, me bould buck, jusht do 
the sinsible thing till yez get yer disharge. Jusht take a thimbleful 
ov spirrits to stiddy per nirves, an’ thin go an’ soign the plidge loike 
a man!’’ 


Water Shame! 


THERE is dire consternation in the Hielan’s by reason of the 
alleged intention of an aluminium company to divert a proportion 
of the stream of Foyers, near Fort Augustus, which would result in 
spoiling the appearance of the far-famed lower Fall, which cataract, 
as Christopher North says, is worth going a thousand miles to 
behold for one hour. VProsaic folks aver that the scheme would 
have the beneficial effect of introducing the oof bird into the whilom 
haunts of the eagle. We are afraid that the protesting senti- 
mentalists will get the worst of it. The commercial vandal is on 
the warpath, and even in the sacred land of the Gael there is no 
saying where he will stop. Ben Nevis and the Pass of Glencoe 
may yet be utilised for placing in position gigantic posters lauding 
the excellencies of certain brands of whisky to which they have 
given name; Cairn Gorm Mountain would constitute an ample 
and conspicuous area for a Brobdignagian cheap jeweller’s advertise- 
ment; and even the historic wayposts in the Campbell country, 
considerately stuck there by a former Duke of Argyll, which the 
clansmen, by attrition thereon are wont to allay an irritation of the 
spinal epidermis, might be made to perform decent commercial 
service by giving publicity to Messrs. Somebody and Co.’s ‘ Infallible 


Insecticide” placards. 


A Short Story of “To-Day.” 


THERE were Three (no, Two) Men in a Boat, for the other one 
had been left ashore. And while they were afloat they said to 
themselves there was no room for any Moore. And they told their 
friends so. And they published it abroad in a printed sheet, and 
said, “This is what we say To-Day without fear or favour, just 
this and no Moore.” Then the marooned one protested, chiefly in 
the language employed by the aristocracy of the United States of 
America, against his usage. And he vowed he would make them 
pay for it. And he did. It was a farthing of a solatiwm, but, 
inasmuch as he felt that he might, by going farther, be treated 
far worse, he hid his head in Charles’s bosom and the world heard 
no Moore. And this is the story of Three (no, Two) Men in a Boat, 


A short story of T’o-Day. 
A True Sportsman, 


A rrienp of ours, in November, went to Lewes Races, and 
records, as an almost unparalleled fact, that in two days he never 
lost on any one of the races. The value of this as a curious coinci- 
dence is seriously discounted by the information that he did not 


make a single bet. 
“ Give me time, your worship,” said the prisoner. 
[ wil x nthe!’ replied the magistrate. 
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MODERN MARTYRDOMS. 


VI.—WHEN YOU STAND AT THE CLOSED WICKET AND SEE YOUR 
TUAIN WAIT FULLY FIVE MINUTES AND THEN STEAM OFF. 


Impertinent Paragraphs. 
By tHe “ ENFANT TERRIBLE,” 


PeRHAPS it was not surprising that there should have been such 
a Babel of tongues over the Speakership. Only while the subject 
of the talk was the Speaker, the talkers, most of them, were mere 
tonguesters. 

It was interesting to read on Wednesday that “ The betrothal of 
Princess Hélén and the Duke of Aosta took place yesterday even- 
ing, with what ceremony a deep Court mourning admits of. It 
was preceded by a walk in the park.” 

* * 

That is certainly most satisfactory. It might have been preceded 
by a cold in the head, or a night at the club, or a balloon trip, or 
something commonplace of that kind. But as the young couple 
took a walk in the park ere they finally settled things, it is evi- 
dently all right. That walk—not a trot, or a run—in the park—not 
an alley or a square--reassures one. It is evidently part of the 
Court etiquette. ‘A walk in the park.” Dear, dear, how satis- 
factory. 


Mr. William Black, the novelist, has no great affection for the 
printer's reader. He says: ‘‘ It was by the merest accident that 
the heroine of my novel, ‘ Wolfenberg’ was not made to die of an 
overdose of opinion.” Well, she might have been reading the 
discussion on The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith, or Archer attacking 
Scott in the World, or Scott attacking Archer in the //lustrated 


She had better have died of an overdose of Opinion than poison. 
It is 80 much more /in-de-si¢cle.” 


* . 


The arrest of the stockbrokers in Throgmorton Street marks the 
beginning of the end. When the City police lay a hand, save in 
the way of kindness, on the young gentlemen On ‘Change, the end 
is surely approaching. We shall next have City Policeman ‘06 
chi-iking the Lord Mayor, putting drange-peel in the way of the 
City Marshal, and sticking bills on the Mansion House. Ichabod 
Ichabod, thy glory has departed! Thou hast better allow the 
London County Council to assimilate thee at once. 


The season of gaiety and Drawing Rooms and balls is upon us. 
London is full of Wealth and Beauty, Fashion rules the Capital. 
At Church Parade one gasps and wonders what the bills must 


amount to, and what the husbands must say when the accounts 
come in. 
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Marcy 26, 1895. 


And very lovely our English women look thus perfectly attired. 
What splendid creatures they are; they carry themselves better 
than the majority of their masculine companions, and are generally 
as tall. . 

It strikes me that, were our fairy tales re-written, Cinderella’s 
godmother would be no faerie queen, but a fashionable contowriére, 
a Bond Street dressmaker, say— 


MADAME ELITE. 
Tue 19TH CenTURY Farry GODMOTHER, 


I am the great Madame Elite, 
I am monarch of all I survey; 
I’m Society's Sovereign and Queen of the Modes, 
And despotic and boundless my sway. 
No Empress so potent as J, 
O’er the whole world my pow’r is complete, 
For the husbands they struggle unceasingly, that 
Their dear wives may lay gold at my feet. 
There is no lady in the land, 
No matter how so great and grand, 
Who does not bow to my command, 
For I’m the Queen of Fashion. 
If Venus not perfect had been, 
I then nothing for her could have done, 
Her attire was too scanty to yield to my skill, 
And she would not Adonis have won. 
But now, if you’re dumpy and stout, 
Or are built on an angular plan, 
I will give you a slimness, a plumpness, a grace 
To deceive the most curious man. 
There is no lady in the land, 
No raatter how so great and grand, 
Who does not bow to my command, 
For I’m the Queen of Fashion. 


There is, I read, a little village of Talbot, about three miles from 
Bournemouth, which was founded by two maiden ladies, who 
directed that it should consist of model farms and model cottages, 
with a model church, a model school, and some model almshouses. 
The sobriety of the villagers was guaranteed by the fact that there 
was not to be a public-house on the estate. 

Well, the cottages have drifted into the hands of mechanics who 
work in the neighbouring town, and, as for the other part, I will 
quote the writer’s own words. He is interviewing a rustic wise- 
acre :—‘*‘They work at their allotments!’ exclaimed my com- 
panion derisively. ‘They don’t know how! Besides, when they 
get home of a night, they want to go up to the public-house.’ 
‘But I thought there was no public-house on the estate.’ ‘No 
more there ain’t; but there’s a public-house just outside of it, and 
most of ’em go up there reg’lar ev’ry night.’ ”’ 


WITH APOLOGIES TO GOLDSMITH. 
Sweet Talbot, loveliest village of the plain, 
Where ginger-beer e’er cheered the labouring swain; 
Where “ temperance” gents their tedious visits paid, 
And, spouting long, their lingering “‘ boom ” delayed. 
Their high-flown words in no sense gave one ease; 
In truth, beer made of ginger failed to please. 
How often have thy flock so missed the charm 
Of something more than milk from out the farm ? 
The never-failing pump was useful, till 
They built the “ pub” atop the neighbouring hill. 


Overheard by the House Agent 
AS HE WAS SHOWING THEM OVER THE MANSION. 


She.—‘‘ No! I find nothing to grumble at, here.” 
He.—** What a disappointment that must be to you.” 


Mr. Reprorp’s father was an art critic, and he himself is con- 
nected with a Bank. (‘*I know a bank,” etc.) It is contended 
that this scarcely amounts to a qualification for the office of 
Examiner of Plays. Perhaps not. And yet, remembering that 
Rogers and Grote were bankers, and that Sir John Lubbock is not 
altogether unknown in the business of banking, let us deal tenderly 
with the new Examiner of Plays. Really, the annoying part of 
the matter is this. Here is a gentleman, a bank manager or some- 
thing, who for years understudied the late Mr. Pigott, and not in- 
frequently ‘‘went on” for him, and no playwright or manager 
knew it. If they only had! 
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EGOISM. 
Mother (to Father).—‘‘ Do you remember, Percy, that this day seven years ago we were dining at the Hotel Continental in Paris? 


This is our wedding day.” 


Violet (aged five, who has been allowed to sit up as a treat).—'* Was I there, Mother ?" 


Mother.—‘‘ No, dear; of course not.”’ 
Violet.—‘' Weren’t you very lonely without me?” 


At a Dulwich At Home. 


So glad ‘you’ve come, my dear Mrs. Chatterby—Oh yes, we’re 
going to see the sweet—-mutton suet, indeed; why, we paid— 
nearly a thousand pounds for the lease—yes, but our butcher is much 
cheaper.—And such a preacher, too. Why only last Sunday—he 
sang that killing song about the Boy with the—trouble with 
servants—-and his wife so charmingly—fresh and mealy that I said 
to cook—Good-bye, must you really be going ?—to such a dreadful 
place as—our pew at All Saint’s—with a man-servant in livery—and 
three pounds of seed cake for each child—they grow out of their 
clothes nearly as quickly as—My dear Mrs. Boodle—and getting so 
stout, too—really, it was a lovely cat, with—a gold-headed walking 
stick—like an alderman’s carriage—all wool, you know, my dear— 
Ah, good-bye, dear Lady Griggs—you’re too hard on the poor 
curate, he’s—awfully fond of dog biscuits, and won’t have—only a 
knight's widow, you know—such common quality, and—such taste 
in curtains—I never saw such a cat—his text was about—salad for 
the winter and—a cup of tea, Mrs.—Nabal and David, who—was a 
first-class tennis player—but will not wash without soda—which is, 
of course, too tiresome—Good-bye, Mrs. Chatterby, must you really 
go! 
The above conversation was taken down by a bewildered short- 
hand writer behind Mrs. Pynte-Pott’s piano. The speakers 
apparently consisted of four social dowagers, including the knight's 
widow aforementioned, two religious spinsters attached to rival 
congregations, two jolly girls interested in private theatricals, and 
& large, beaming hostess. 


TENNYSON wrote “‘ King Arthur,” 
And so did Comyns Carr: 

One we've read, the other seen, 

But when we try to choose between— 
We dunno where we are. 


ExcLaims or sings Mr. Cotsford Dick in The World :— 


“Ho! the merry minor poet, 
Gaily coming through the rhyme ; 
Though his feet may never show it, 
Hard the hill he has to climb.” 


Hard, indeed! Especially to one who is unable to 


‘‘ Winnow from the wealth of ‘ Walker’ 
Assouances meet to mate——”’ 


Or, is it that the bard's ear is defective? Even a minor poet 
might rhyme correctly. ‘* Walker” and “ Corker” are not rhymes, 
Mr. Cotsford Dick, or, if they are, the brand is the commonest 
cockney. 


A Scene from Life. 

A dingy provincial lodging. 

Time: Friday, 4 p.m. 

Dramatis Persone: A Touring Actor and his Wife. 

Properties : Table laid, dinner for two; meat a bit elose to the bone. 

She.—“ Charley, there isn't much ham, dear, you must make up 
with pudding.”’ y 

He (ever facetious, even under such privations).—“ Yes, dear, but 
I generally—make up—with No, 3.” 

(N.B.—No., 3 is a shade of grease paint.) 


“Srinn another Royal Arthur!” ecstatically exclaims an 
Amefican journalist at the head of a column of gush. (They 
abominate and despise Royalty in America.) Now, in Germany, 
where Royalties are more numerous than sausages in Petticoat 
Lane, they do not shriek in that way. For fear of consequences 
they whisper this, their aspiration, with bated breath: ‘ The same 
Royal Arthur—would he were still!” 


“ Evezy man his own audience,” as Mr. Aubrey Beardsley said 
when he drew a portrait of himself for the admiration of posterity. 
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198 FUN. 


Fun in Earnest. 
MERELY A MOTHER. 


Tuxy had not resided long in our neighbourhood, but so good 
were their credentials that they were received with open arms by 
our somewhat exclusive society at Shapcoat. Mr. Devine had 
been recorder of some big north country town, and was a gentleman 
in every respect, and Mrs, Devine, who was much younger than 
her husband, had the most perfect and finished manner, and 
moved among one county society as easily as if she had been used 
to it all her life. Perhaps her manner was a trifle too finished. 
One local wag suggested that it smelt of the shop. At any rate we 
all voted her a charming woman, and the greatest acquisition to 
our circle. | Woodside was a dear old house before, but they made 
quite a paradise of it. Nice men, and pretty, well-dressed girls 
were always staying with them, and their hospitality was un- 
bounded. Evidently, whatever they lacked, it was not money. 

Mrs. Devine made a great friend of me, why, I never quite under- 
stood, for I am only a poor widow living on a small jointure in 
what is no better than a cottage, and have quite enough to do to 
find food for myself and one servant. Mrs. Crimphorn hinted that 
it is because my father was the youngest son of a peer and my 
late husband e colonial bishop, but that is no set-off against being 
poor and old and dull. Still the fact remains that she was most 
kind, and fruit and game and all kinds of little luxuries were con- 
stantly coming for me from Woodside, and very thankful I was for 
them. 

What I appreciated most was the way the Devines placed their 
carriage at my disposal, for I am too old and feeble to walk, and, in 
a scattered district like Shapcoat, unless one has a carriage, 
visiting is impossible. Very frequently, too, Mrs. Devine would 
call and take me for a drive. She was fond of driving, and a 
canital whip. c 

One afternoon she called for me. The ponies were a little fresh. 
\t all events, Mrs. Devine said they got out of hand, and, just as we 
were turning the sharp bend by Shotover Park, the carriage 
knocked down an old woman, who was walking along the road. 

Of course, we pulled up, and James, the groom, went to her 
assistance. Mrs. Devine had turned very pale. I supposed with 
the fright. 

‘Is she hurt?” she asked. 

“Think not, only shook and frightened,” Jim replied. 

*T would have got out, but Mrs. Devine begged me not.” 

“Do you know who she is?” she asked in a rather constrained 
yoice, 

‘‘No, she is a stranger. You had better stay with her and take 
her t» Goody Luckins,” I called to Jim, who touched his hat. 
Then | apologised for the liberty. 

“T)on't mention that,’ she said coolly; ‘ only, dear Mrs. Lovell, 
is it worth while to bother about such people?” 

I was about to remonstrate at her callousness, when she pulled 
out her purse, and, calling Jim, gave him a sovereign for the 
woman, 

“You had better do as Mrs. Lovell suggested,” she said, ‘and 
then goon to Woodside. Wecan get home without your attend- 
ance, 

“And please call as you pass and tell me how she is,” I added. 

Mrs. Devine drove me home so silently that I feared I had 
offended her, and apologised again. She assured me she was not 
offended, only the accident had made her quiet. 

“There was a look in the woman's face while Jim was holding 
her up that haunts me; it reminds me of something long and long 
AZO. 

Two or three hours later Jim called as I asked him; he told me 
that the poor woman was more hurt than he thought, and that, 
perhaps, it would be a day or two before she could leave. 

“ Did she say anything about herself, Jim?” I asked. 

‘Not much, mum. It appears as she’s been in an infirmary, 
and they discharged her as cured. She got her living before by 
keeping a bit of a shop in Knaresborough till her illness, but she 
had to give that up, and when they discharged her she was penni- 
less, and there was nought for her but the house, and she could not 
abide that. She had a daughter as was married and lived in Bol- 
burn, and she walked there to find her out, and then heard as she 
had left, It's many a long year since she’s seen or heard of her, 
she says, but she is sure as the girl is doing bad, and ain’t written 
for fear of makin’ her miserable.”’ ‘ 

The next day I managed, with the aid of my stick, to get as far 
as Go-dy Luckin’s to ask after the old woman myself. I thought 
1 might be able to help her a trifle or get others to help her, if it 
was a deserving case. 

She was a nice-looking old woman, but bore sad marks of care 
and privation. She had not been much hurt, and her chief anxiety 
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was because of the delay. She willingly told me her story. Once she 
was fairly well off, and she and her husband strained every nerve to 
give their only daughter the best of educations. According to the 
mother she was a very pretty girl. She got a situation as governess 
in a good family, and after that the mother heard little of her, and 
saw less. At length she heard that she had married a man con- 
nected somehow with the law, and that she was living at Bolburn, 
but, as the girl had only signed her Christian name, the mother 
could not answer it. Her husband was dead, and she was then 
keeping the little shop, and having a hard struggle. She was sure 
only for misfortune the girl would have come to her. 

“The lady I was driving with when you were knocked down used 
to live at Bolburn, and her husband was a kind of lawyer, perhaps 
she might find out,” I said. 

“ Aye, if I could only find the lass out, I’d be no burden to her, 
ma’am; I can do a day’s work yet.” 

I doubted it, but all I said was that I would try and bring Mrs. 
Devine to see her. , ; 

To my astonishment Mrs. Devine hesitated about going, and it 
was only after I had represented how curious the neighbourhood 
would think it, after her being the cause of the accident, that she 
consented, and even then put it off. ; 

The poor old woman was most anxious to see Mrs. Devine, and 
whenever I went to see her (most days) would ask when the lady 
would come, ; 

“You'll think it silly of me, ma’am, but somehow she reminds 
me of my poor Jeannie.” ; 

At length I persuaded Mrs. Devine to go, and, to my surprise, 
though it was August, she wore a thick veil. I noticed too that she 
trembled a good deal. : 

The poor old woman was lying back when we went in. I told 
her Mrs. Devine was come, and that if she would tell her all she 
could would try and help to find her daughter. 

She looked eagerly at us and thanked us, and told her tale, when 
Mrs. Devine, in a hard, strained voice, said shs would do her best. 
I noticed the voice made the invalid start. 

[ don’t remember what I said, but something foreign, and taken 
off her guard, my friend replied in her natural voice. 

“Oh, Jeannie, Jeannie, I’ve found you,” exclaimed the old 
woman. ‘Let me see your face?” and starting up she tore the 
veil off Mrs. Devine’s face. 

It was deadly pals, and there was a terribly hard, fierce, hunted 
look in the eyes.) 

‘Tt is Jeannie,” the woman gasped, and fell back dead. The 
shock had killed her. 

After a few minutes Mrs. Devine said, ‘‘ I must confide in you. 
I see it is best. It is quite true; she was my mother. I recognised 
her when the groom held her up. My husband knew nothing 
about my belongings, and I never told him; he supposed they 
were all dead. I told him they were colonial people. I did not 
want my mother to follow and shame me, and so I kept from her 
my name, and all I could, and let her think I was in the depths of 
poverty. If there is an inquest, well, I shall, for my husband’s 
sake, deny everything, but I daresay it can be managed without an 
inquest. I trust you will respect my confidence.” 

‘‘I never break a confidence, Mrs. Devine,’’ I found courage to 
say, ‘“‘ but after to-day I must forego the honour of your acquaint- 
ance,”’ 

It was managed without an inquest, the doctor certifying for 
heart disease, and while Mrs. Devine lived at Shapcoat I held my 
torgue. J should not have told it now, though all names are 
altered, only I am very poor, and even a few shillings area great 
deal to me. 


Waning Affection. 


Mamma,—‘‘ Dear me! Crying, Maggie? Why, what has your 
husband been doing ?”’ 

Maggie.—‘‘ Boo-oo! He stroked the kitten before he kissed me 
when he returned from his office to-night—a thing Jack never did 
previously. Oh, mamma! I fancy, for all he says, that his love 
for me is cooling rapidly.”’ 


A Saving. 


Jobbs.—-“* Have you taken the Missus and Kids to the pantomime 
this year, old chap?” 

Kobbs.—‘‘ No, thank goodness! My old woman is a convert to 
the Gaiety crusade, and fancies all places of amusement to be too 
blooming awful! Long may she keep in that frame of mind; I’m 
certainly in pocket by her enthusiasm for the cause! ”’ 


Not a Licut Rartway.—The Underground. 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


I Hore the Royalty is not a Booth, though its present (present 
at the time of writing) programme would not lead one to believe 
otherwise, except for the presence of Mr. George Giddens in the 
Cast of That Terrible Play, 1 mean Girl. Miss Hope Booth may 
be, no doubt is, a most estimable young lady in private life, but I 
fear me much that though (Miss) Hope (Booth) may spring 
eternally before the British public, she will never persuade that 
conservative old party to take a liberal view of her performances 
and dub her an actress. 

Of course a time may come when the views of the Independent 
Theatre regarding plays may also hold good regarding actors and 
actresses. Just as they think a drama should be everything but 
dramatic, so they may persuade us that an actress should not be 
able to act, a singer to sing, or a dancer todance. Then the young 
lady who has been strutting her hour on the Royalty stage may 
outshine Bernhardt, Patti, and Palladino. 

I am the more inclined to speak plainly about Miss Booth 
because, after the failure of Little Miss ’Cute, she went back to 
America and made some exceedingly impertinent remarks about 
England. While this would not make my opinion of That Terrible 
Girl any lower—that would be impossible—it does not incline one 
to sugar the pill of adverse comment. 

We have no use for Terrible Girls of the Royalty brand. We 
don’t mind them being wicked—for that is an excuse for not 
taking our wives—but they musn’t be dull. 

Miss Booth, in her two hours’ time, plays many parts that have 
nothing to do with the case. She has her exits and her entrances, 
and it seems at least seven ages before the curtain finally falls. 
It has been officially observed that all the world is a stage; if it is 
anything like the stage at the Royalty I can well understand the 
attractions of a soldier’s life if he is fortunate enough to see active 
service, And the Mannlicher bullets, which wipe out seven men at 
a time, are a boon and a blessing. 

I am very sorry for Mr. Giddens, for it must be a very nasty 
thing to be an actor who has to earn his living—it is so out of date 
nowadays. But he did his best and worked earnestly, like the artist 
that he is, in spite of the general hopelessness of the situation. 
Hor the rest—well, perhaps it were kindness to let them rest. The 
Royalty is generally a mortuary ofghopes that are dead, and de 
mortuary nil nist bonum. 





THE TAMER GETTING WILD. 


They have a fine show at the London Pavilion just now, including 
Marie Lloyd, back after four years’ absence. I am told that a 
good stiff dose of absence has a stimulating effect on the heart, and 
Marie has administered it generously. She now administers a dose 
of chic (undiluted), and stimulates us more than ever. I have no 
scruples about referring to this generous use of stimulants in a 
music hall, as the new Licensing Committee is only McDougall 
and water, with a dash of Maple sap to give it body. 

And, without any circumlocution, Marie Lloyd is just as lively 
and bright as ever, with that soupgon of vulgarity that cannot be 
extenuated even though you bear no malice. The Egyptian Giant 
is, undoubtedly, a “big” attraction, and you may take the adjective 
as best suits you. I have no doubt it is very nice to shake hands 
with the ungainly gentleman, it certainly is very elevating. I had 
to stand on the tip-toe of expectancy and my foot, and I sprained 
my ankle and——-no, I am not fond of giants. 
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IN MIDDY-O TUTISSIMUS, 


Knowles, of course, is immense, although he isn’t a giant. He 
has a good many chestnuts, and some of his wheezes are decidedly 
coarse, and yet you can’t help liking him. It is the funny little 
way that he’s got, as dear Nellie Farren used to sing. You can’t 
call him ‘ grassy’’ Knolls—I mean Knowles—because he is far 
from being green, but it fields good to hear him, because he brings a 
little of the scent of the American prairie across the footlights. 
Lieutenant Cole, the ventriloquist, is funny and skilful, but if he 
does not know that it is execrable taste to make impertinent re 
marks at the expense of individual members of the audience it is 
time that he was taught. If this is the only way he can get 
laughs, he had better take a snug undertaker’s business. It is so 
stale, too. 

I wish the Brothers Horn would find a new tune. I’m very 
tired of that everlasting boxing sketch. The boxing is all right, 
but the sketch is exceptionally silly. 

Minnie Cunningham is always divine, Marie Collins is ‘‘ dash- 
ing,” and wears some very nice “ frocks,’”’ as we say nowadays ; 
Katie James is always a perfect little artist; Nellie Navette re- 
mains one of the finest dancers we have; Bessie Bellwood is as 
vulgar as ever; so is James Fawa; Katie Lawrence has lost no jot 
of her sprightliness and genuine power of comedy. 


Dandy Dick Whittington is going strong at the Avenue, and 
pretty May Yohe is a bigger favourite than ever. Our artist has 
been enjoying himself there, and the fruits of his enjoyment are 
shown in the above “ situations ”’ of the Opera bouffe. 


GOSSAMER. 


Tue title of Mr. Charles Coburn’s new song.‘ Come where the 
Law is Cheaper.”’ 


One feels incapable of bestowing too much admiration on the 
Long Firm (brand) of Captain Coe—and Co, 


A PRESENT FoR THE Goop Boy Histroricus.--A copy of Shake- 
speare’s Historical Plays, with Notes by the editor of the Pall Mali 


Gazette. 


It is sad to note that the members of the New York Yacht Club, 
and their mouthpieces on the American press (all very fine and 
large), have not dun raven over the match for the Cup. 


Tur other day, after the reception of Mr. and Mrs. Beerbohm 
Tree, at the White House, Washington, Mrs. Tree and Mrs. 
Cleveland had a delightful chat with each other on the subject of 
their respective babies. Max is going to put it into a poem. 


Mr. Tree has quite won the hearts of the Americans. It is well 
known (and Mr. Ruskin has not failed to debit America with the 
omission) that America is destitute of castles, and ancient 
cathedrals, and abbeys, and so forth. Amongst Mr. Tree’s brilliant 
sallies, the press has appropriated one and made it immortal. 
This: “Yes, Sir, we do possess such a building--you mean West- 
minster Abbey. Well, 1t is all very well in its way, but I much 
prefer Henry Abbey, my manager.” Max is going to put the merry 


jest into a four-line epigram. 
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oe This was at a friend’s house, and to render the evening still more 

ke see ey ZZ impressive, Mrs. Harding—my friend’s wife—a by-no-means feeble. 

; ; LP minded woman, told us that every night during the last fortnight 

Z they had heard a certain mysterious knocking in the kitchen at 
exactly a quarter past twelve ! 

The Hardings were very regular folks, and would as soon have 
“i P expected a ride on a flash of lightning as have sat up after 11-30. 
Wegasnsate ms Sut after allowing it to pass as “only the cat,” or some equally 
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’ Z aig ai iF natural but trivial cause, for several nights, and its unvarying 
7 g L744 LL “tA recurrence at precisely the same moment each night, they began to 
Sp Ly v4 ‘ ~ } 
iy Wt Z 


go attach rather more importance to the incident. 

; None of them were superstitious, but none of them could doubt 

a the evidence of their own senses, and all the family heard it, and 

[AZ the servants began to look askance at the kitchen and avoid it as 

4 y much as possible after dark. 

Zo ta These little troubles gradually made the Hardings feel a trifle | 
Goa Ae uncomfor-able, although, as I before intimated, not a family given 

at all to weakness or superstition. 

LOLA. This being an out-of-the-way evening with them, they proposed | 
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{ we should endeavour to unravel the mystery by watching. 
a ) At 12, the servants having retired, Harding and I descended to | 
YY i the kitchen, and, after ascertaining that it was uninhabited by | 
oy, ULM iy ; 4 human beings at any rate, we securely fastened the windows, 
f Uy Uf Ue. J butt ne 1 the doors ol the cupboards, and retired to the passage U 
[ WY jy, Ny }Yyy watch and wait. The fifteen minutes soon passed and passed in 
i WMO fs tiiy y ence, neither of us breathing a word, when—just after the striking 
¢/ ; CH A! a f the quarter, the mysterious sounds were heard—the mystic caba 
Wi Y/ eo : 7 i 4 | istic knock, knock, knock was distinctly audible. We burst into the 
alt au Vif - kitchen, and found it perfectly empty, no signa of aught that could 
iff Vy yom | j uve caused the faintest ind, barring the clock ticking away 
f/ , plac lly and sedately in the corner. 
/ / Yi, N f us could pierce the shroud of mystery by which the 
/ | phenomenon was surrounded. 
/ wr | Obviously, nothing hwmnan had entered the room during that 
if - : ! } cuvais quart d’ heure ; obviously, nothing human was in there now, 
c : ! , 3 for we madea thorough examination of every nook and corner: not 


a J id wr foot of space that could by any possibility, however limited, have 
a ‘contained a human creature escaped the careful scrutiny we 
bestowed upon that not very vast culinary apartment. 
Still, the cause of the supernatural knocking was in the list of 
THk MAN RA undiscovered crimes, 
Still was the mystery unsolved. 
Ox the initiative of the late Mr. Fred Ledger, the I) now For three nights running this espionage was kept up, and still 
the |e ng ul ale p! If Ion Wi ‘established 1837" (t without effect. 
,and Mr. Edward Led presenc editor The fourth night I gained great renown, as a miracle of pluck, 
and propriet ul itely represented above) hy determining to spend the fatal quarter of an hour in the kitchen 
nder tl urn , established" somethir than fiv and boldly await the result. 
years afterward Pheinfant pape arcely wed promise of the | sat, armed with resolution and the kitchen poker, in the centre 
robust maturity to which it has attained, and much of its succe of the room, with the gas turned down, quietly, though with a 
has been owing to the financial astuteness of * Mr. Ndward,’? who beating heart, awaiting the issue. 
came into full charge im IS7Z, and w has certainly managed to The moment fraught with so much of the weird and unholy 
ive a eapital Ledger account of himself, eame; so did the three knocks. I sprang to my feet, turned up the 
Although the literary portion of Mr. Ledger’s paper i Vy no light, and eagerly examined every cranny, but once more my search 
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means to be despised, it is in the advertisements that the bulk of was fruitless! / 
its readers probably take most interest. To ‘‘outsiders”’ they are, Things were now getting serious, and I determined that, come | / 
from their peculiar nature a technical phrase ry, an endless what might, the next night I would await our supernatural visitant 
r é. | nt full glare of the gas! our impression previously having been 
edit und rinter the ghost, if such there were, preferred darkness for its nocturnal 
t por paper LA UI nocks. This thought owed its origin to the fact that the unds 
n 17 t eculate a had always been heard after dark, but, as it had never been tried, I 
t ade up my mind to have a light séance. I sat patiently on my 
it proj ted t t t e! ‘hair in the middle of the kitchen, as before, and once more / 
an ent t r, and ! ! waited the issue. I breathlessly scanned the walls as the anxious ’ 
ga moment approached, and saw—— What do you think was th | 
imple explanation of this marvellous mystery? The clock-weight 
uf that particular moment reached the top of the wainscot, and j 
Another Good Ghost Gone Wrong. as the p sere lengthened, it fell off and ‘ae —knock ‘knocked ~ 
: against the three strips of beading that adorned the panelling and : 
es so produced the awful sounds that had so frightened the peaceful 2 
a : | inhabitants of the Harding Villa. 7 
wes ;, idk ane $ vee - hi Pelee . ni baddies Picken tk : And there was another good ghost gone wrong. 
Harry Payne was ther IT believe more in the super than the SartTonius.—Yes, black boys do wear kniggerbockers. 
natu but that is neither here nor there 


I had my want of credence in things uncanny, severely shaken IN France, if an author drinks a litre of wine before writing an 
In an animal magnetism nee, for | saw the medi tively rticle, he always calls his lucubration-—liter-ature. 
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igterey ; ort bat 61 Salaman, W an introduction by Mr. A. W. Pinero, is said to be 
} l pee { “Als mes oes. ana as salt iia 1 

fi partic Py 4 a | urt ar t r nd manv ot “a? tally = i’! Poe wey Lt I serie WOrkK are aid to sell like not rolls. 

astounding things while under the thuen f t magnetic ae BOE WO GY Bae SUuABenCers. 

current, and totally inexplicable by a rdinary pr f reasor “Into what business, Mrs. Malaprop, has your son Edward 

ing with which 1 8 nt 1] n to think re might yone?” ; 
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THE LAST HANDSHAKE. 
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The Last Handshake. 


THe Ricur Honovraste “Fux” (Memper vor EVERYWHERE 
asp Representinc Everysopy) To Mr. Speaker Peet :— 


Fare you well, Mr. Speaker, farewell ! 

Though it’s far from sweet sorrow to part, 
We'll endeavour our feelings to tell 

In the language that comes from the heart. 
For right well, Sir, have you done your part— 

Your impromptus seemed always rebearsed ; 
Right has stamped all you’ve done with its seal ; 

As a Chairman you’re foremost and first, 
Just and dignified, kindly and leal, 

Your decisions can ne’er be reversed 

On appeal. 


Not a party but honours you, Sir; 

Not a man but he grieves that you go— 
There are many who’ve made greater stir, 

On less worth, with a maximum show. 

3ut your fame, Sir, will steadily grow 
Till it towers a peak above pique 

For all time, not for some petty span. 
But, the worst of it is, we must seek 

One to fill up your place—and who can ? 
Say, Thistle, Rose, Shamrock, and Leek, 

Where's the man ? 


Though your labours have doubtless been great, 
Not a sign of such labour you've shown— 
Al! our Ruperts of modern debate 
You have checked in a manner your own. 
With such chivalry foes were o’erthrown 
That they rose not your foes but your friends, 
And for you were their loudest ‘‘ Hear, hears!’ 
For your courtesy made them amends ; 
And there’s nought you have done through the years 
Of your Speakership but it defends, 
And endears. 


Fare you well, Mr. Speaker, farewell ! 
Let us hope that our loss is your gain. 
For we feel it’s not easy to tell 
How severe was the stress and the strain 
That you bore without showing pour pain. 
Flesh is weak, though your spirit was strong |! 
But we know how you manfully fought 
Through a fight that was weary and long ; 
And we honour you, Sir, as we ought ; 
And to grudge you the rest, would be wrong, 
That you've bought. 


You have steered us so long and go straight, 
Brought us safe through the stress of the gale, 
As impassively certain as Fate 
’Mid the rush of the storm and the wail 
Of the wind as it tore at our sail; 
Till we came where the soft breezes fan, 
In a craft, from her topmast to keel 
Good as new, just as spick and as span. 
Now you go—and past dangers we feel 
When remembering you were the man 
At the wheel, 


Mr. Speaker, Sir, all we could say 

Would but feebly express what we mean, 
’en hyperbole cannot portray 

Speaker Peel as we'd have him be seen— 

Give his voice and dignified mien. 
Yet that shal! not our greeting deter, 

Let a clasp of the hand and a glance 
Prove the love and respect we aver— 

We raise Speakers ! tever may chance 
They can’t make them in Germany, Sir, 

Or in France. 


Fare you well, Mr. Speaker, farewell ! 

May the peace you've a right to be yours. 
For the Commons’ haste; heat, and pell mell, 

There is one and the best of all cures: 

‘Tis the calm that a peerage ensures. 
For the battle of Parties, or strife 

Of ambitious and partisan hordes— 
When contention and anger are rife— 

With ill-health but unkindly accords. 
May you, Sir, enjoy health and long life 

In the Lords. 





BFUN. 














WHAT, INDEED! 


Disappointed Artist.— Don’t talk to me about Posterity. What's 
Posterity ever done for me?” 


A ‘Vet’ eran Wheeze. 


“ Wuy do you use jeerol in your stables ?” 
‘* Because I look on my horses as jeer ol pals.” 


‘‘Wuat is an April egg?’’ asked the learned Mr. Pollard, in a 
case of pheasantry (‘‘the country’s pride”) tried before Mr. 
Justice Hawkins. Replied the witness, ‘‘ An egg laid in April.” 
Yet, not necessarily on the first of that month, good Mr. Pollard. 


“Worth Makes the Man.” 


Or the great Englishman recently deceased, it might, at least, 
have been said that WortH made the man-milliner of two conti- 
nents, for Empires and Republics alike. ‘In native WortH and 
honour crowned” the arbiter of costume, Briton that he was, 
ruled Paris, and had all France at his feet. He continued Waterloo. 


General Booth’s Arithmetic. 


In a communication about as long as a midnight procession of 
the Salvation Army, which the great globe-trotting General re- 
cently addressed to the New York World, the largest circulator in 
the world is made to deliver himself as follows: ‘From what I 
can learn, the condition of the poor people is not much better, if 
any better, than in England. We multiply pounds by five to make 
dollars when we translate our money into yours.” According to 
the General’s original method of calculation, five English pounds 
make one American dollar. Try again, sir; try again. And, when 
you are about it, suppose you give the rule of simple division a trial. 


Optics.—Certainly not. There is no resemblance between a slip 
on the ice and a magic-lantern slide. 


We have just received a letter signed ‘‘ The Only Uninterviewed 
Super in London.” Yes, the interview business is about played 
out. 


‘‘AND I say that woman is, in every respect, the equai of man!”’ 
Thus an eminent Women’s Rights lecturer concluded her addreas, 
but was considerably upset at hearing a voice at the back of the 
hall saying, ‘‘ Then why don’t she slave ? ”’ 
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Fun Week by Week. 


Thursday, March 14th.—It is not the Aquarium if it has not 
something new, and it is not new if it is not something good. A 
gold mine in operation is the latest addition to the longest list of 
attractions in London. It is indeed a strange and wonderful piece 
of mechanism, put together after many years labour by Mr. William 
Keast. To begin with, it isa true representation of the Saratoga 
Mine in the Rocky Mountains, Colorado. Here we have, in motion, 
some hundreds of little manikins, all with picks and hammers, 
digging in the depths for gold. Some are going up and down 
shafts, some have fainted before a tremendous nugget, and some 
are fighting over the nugget and about the nugget, etc. Wonderful 
show. 

The Fcurth Fisheries Exhibition eclipses its predecessors. 

There are many new turns oa the Central Stage, not the least of 
which is some goats which box to time. 

The Aquarium’s strongest man and woman on earth are Monsieur 
Henri and Madame Elise. Elise lifts from the ground no less than 
ten men all together by her teeth. 


Friday, March 15th.—To the Eighth Fancy Dress Ball at Covent 
Garden, which differed in no way from the others, except that 
there were more fancy dresses and more people and more prizes; 
more enthusiasm, more refreshments. 


Saturday, March 16th.—To Liverpool—Walker Art Gallery— 
Spring Exhibition—grand. Works in black and white, water colours, 
architecture, decorative art, photography, and what not. 

I’ve lost my catalogue, and I forget the artist who painted 
‘The Worm” (Man). It’s immensely clever. It’s a sort of seven 
ages of conditions of the—man. 


The learned themselves we Book-Worms name; 
The blockhead is a Slow-Worm; 

The nymph whose tail is all on flame 
Is aptly termed a Glow-Worm ; 

The flatterer an Earwig grows; 
Thus Worms suit all conditions : — 

Misers are Muck-Worms; Silk-Worms beaus; 
And Death-Watches physicians. 


We saw the exhibition in the morning. 

Such grand people in Liverpool. 

In the afternoon the Corporation entertained us with music and 
afternoon tea. In the afternoon an Inaugural Full Dress Soiree 
was given in the Art Galleries. No one was at a loss for conversa- 
tion, for the pictures on the walls gave them something to say. 

Sunday, March 17th.—Came home. 

Monday, March 18th.—At the Queen’s Hall to-day the Organ 
Students gave a little concert all by themselves, and a very good 
little concert it was, too, Miss Dixon played a sonata of Bach’s, 
Miss Field a movement from Spohr, Mr. Willmot a concerto of 
Handel’s, Mr, Beazeley a fugue of Mendelssohn’s, while Mr. Vale 
thundered out Wagner’s Flying Dutchman, and Mr. Aitken Op’d 
well from Bizet. Also the Misses Dafforne, Green, Williams, and 
Drake, and Messrs. Coleman and Richards put in a Bizét time. 

Tuesday, March 19th.—Called to Messrs. David Allen and Sons, 
Leicester Street, Leicester Square, to see some of their new 
‘‘posters.”” Must say that this firm, beyond all others, has carried 
this sort of thing to a high Art. Upon my word, they get up these 
things so exquisitely and so true to the original theatrical picture, 
that one would scarcely know the difference between a David Allen 
poster and a Dudley Hardy. ; ; 

Their picture of the “ Professor’s Love Story ”’ is & masterpiece, 
much better than their picture of ‘His Excellency,” where the 
Hussars are shown dancing like ballet-girls, and that’s good enough 
for anybody. 

Am going to get Allen to give me double-crown copies of all 
their works—shall line the walls of the bedrooms with them. 


Wednesday, March 20th.—To the Philharmonic Society’s first 
spring concert. The feature was a new symphony, “ L’Allegro ed 
il Penseroso,” by Professor Villiers Stanford. 

What a subject! Milton’s 

‘‘ Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Youth and jovial jollity.” 

Why, there’s music in the very words! No wonder Stanford has 
composed a pretty thing. 

itis otis Fi is < of the nearest ways to popularity. 

At Bradfield College, Berks, 
In June they will have larks. 
The boys will act and speak 
In very choicest Greek. 
Euripides Alcestis 
And Fun a welcomed guest is. 
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Alonzo the Brave. 
RESUSCITATED. 


ALONZO was a score of years 
When first he went to woo, 
And he a maid of twenty won. 

She was but twenty, too. 


He sought the gentle Imogene, 
Her father’s only care, 

Convinced that she must point to “ change,” 
Since she was “ passing fair.”’ 


Her agéd parent was a man 
Of brave and warlike ways, 

Who used to sing of youthful knights, 
And talk of olden days. 


Nought but a doughty traveller 
Could hope to get his fair ; 

A chain of warlike deeds alone 
Could couple such a pair. 


And so Alonzo took his leave 
Besides his sword and lance, 

To follow glory’s steps, and lead 
The enemy a dance. 


She took a keeper from her hand, 
And gave it to the youth— 

A hoop to bind the loving cup 
Of constancy and truth. 


The golden circle overcame 
His tendency to mope. 

He touk the pledge, and kept the same. 
It was a band of hope. 


A year had gone, and Imogene 
Let correspondence drop ; 
A period at any time 
Suggests a little stop. 
For, by and by, a lord came by, 
And presents followed fast. 
Each present showed a future bright, 
And quite eclipsed the past. 


The mass was sung, the bells were rung, 
And Mammon led the ball; 

When to the tied an ironclad 
Came sailing up the hall. 


It was Alonzo’s shade beyond 
The shadow of a doubt. 

But Imogene retained her seat, 
Altho’ she was put out. 


He called her wanton perjurer, 
A faithless, guilty thing. 

He showed the line she had pursued, 
And then he showed the ring. 


The bridegroom bared his Castille steel, 
And blows were rained like hail; 
sut still the ghost stuck to his post: 
They failed to catch the mail. 


For pardon, mercy, and suchlike 
The lady vainly cries. 

He bore her off, and on, with ease, 
Despite her heavy sighs. 


‘‘ Your sighs can have no weight with me; 
I may not act the friend— 

My vengeance, like this tiny ring, 
Can never have an end.” 


And ev'ry year the pair appear 
In mail and bridal dress ; 
Alonzo is a six feet shade, 
And she’s a shadow less. 


Hobbies. 


I RECENTLY read that Stacey Marks had a mania for collecting 
boots that had been worn by eminent persons, So, out of goodness 
of heart, I sent to the R.A. a pair of my old shoes. But, like 
“ Dennis Brady’s Cat,” they “ came back,” yesterday, without the 
postage being paid—like one of my poems to the Nineteenth 
Century. Therein do evea my boots resemble poems. 
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A LITTLE SNOB AND A BIG SNUB 


af, ‘’ A tall div nity is m+ asl yration,.”’ 
‘ ‘ i | ‘ > al : ’ ” 
HShe,—*' And a@ iittle flatterer my abomination. 


Dr. Johnson in London. 
By Boswe.ii Up-to-Date. 
(Continued.) 


As we gave up our tickets and passed through the turnstile, the 
Great Lexicographer (whose equanimity was now fairly restored) 
remarked: “ Mr. Boswell, I perceive that the building we have 
entered is @ vast one; this being so I can take no exception to its 
appellation of ‘ Palace’; but I am not prepared to extend my 
approval to the word ‘Crystal,’ which is prefixed to the other. 
There is not, as far as I can see, any employment of crystal in its 
construction, and the title is therefore a misnomer.’ I told him 
that the name was given as it had a picturesque sound and because 
the place consisted mainly of glass. But this reply did not satisfy 
the Doctor, who was hypercritical about details and very literal in 
his ideas ‘“ That explanation, sir,” he retorted, ‘“‘ does not justiffy 
the wilful perversion of one of the words in my Lexicon. You will 
discover,'on referring to page 167 of that book (a volume I trust 
you study with diligence and frequency, Mr. Boswell), that ‘crystal’ 
is described as being ‘an inorganic body, which, by the operation of 
affinity, bas assumed the form of a regular solid, terminated by a 
certain number of plane and smooth surfaces.’ I fail to see that 
the promineat material used in the erection of this palace is 
amenable to, or covered by, that definition.” Fearing that the 
Great Scholar might take me out of my intellectual depth, I thought 
I would lightly change the subject, and so I said to him, “I don't 
know how you feel, Dr. Johnson, but I am much disposed to 
assimilate nourishment in the form of a regular solid, terminating 
this proceeding by drinking something out of @ receptacle with a 
smooth surface."” After uttering these words I felt a little nervous, 
as my distinguished friend was of an uncertain temperament, and 
did not often allow any remarks of a very light kind to pass without 
grave rebuke. However, on this occasion he cendescended to smile 
at my parody of his words; I think the prospect of ‘ Mountain 
Dew" in the near future had a moderating effect on his normal! 
austerity. After toiling up the numerous flights of steps (the 
Doctor puffing and blowing a good deal), we entered the nave of the 
Palace, in the immediate vicinity of the brown savages (in primitive 
bathing costume) and clockwork models. I thought the Doctor, 
who held old-fashioned ideas of propricty, might object to these 
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nude warriors of the bow and spear, but he was good enough to 
honour me with his views on such subjects. ‘Mr. Boswell,” he 
said, ‘with regard to all matters of this kind, I ever act on my 
guiding principle of usefully enlarging my experiences and informa- 
tion. I make no profession of that puerile and hypocritical modesty 
which is often a plausible cloak for the concealment of really 
immoral desires and intentions. As a student of ethnology, this 
exhibition is also very interesting to me.” We then passed on to 
the clockwork models, and I called the Doctor’s attention to an 
ingenious little case of factory machinery which only required the 
expenditure of a penny to set going. ‘ Doctor Johnson,” I said, in 
my most persuasive accents, ‘ you will really be well rewarded for 
putting a penny into that slot, as the mechanism is very clever, 
and reflects great credit on its skilful inventor.” “ Mr. Boswell,” 
replied my majestic friend, with a certain cold dignity, ‘‘ that may 
or may not be the case, but you must be well aware of the decision 
I arrived at (and which I have communicated to you) to leave all 


practical details of this kind in your hands. I shall, however, not 


fail to encourage you to manage these matters in such a Way as 
will enable me to reap intellectual gratification from this visit, and 
Y 


t 


will fully provide for the exigency of my personal needs.” This 
characteristic exhibition of the Doctor's kindly interest in me, and 
strong desire to give me a free hand in regard to the expenses of 
the day, awakened a natural sentiment of gratitude in my heart. 
However, I controlled my feelings, and rummaging in my trousers 

cket for a penny, found one, which I droppod into the slot of the 
model, at the same time glancing respectfully into the rather 
austere face of my companion for the intelligent pleasure I felt sure 
I should see depicted on it when the model had begun to work. 
But, as ill luck would have it, the little girl (who hides behind the 
glass case and furtively starts the model in which the coin has been 
dropped) not being in her place, the penny sank down without any 
result following. At this fiasco I thought I detected a sardonic 
expression on the Great Lexicographer’s countenance, but as he was 
ncapable of anything unworthy or small, I must have been 
tnistaken, 

(To be continued.) 


Arithmetical Queries. 


1, Way is a mouse when it spins? If so, prove it. 
2. Why is an oven when the heat’s out? 
3. When is a mussel? If so, why? Give a reason with a 
slantingdicular diagram. 
ANSWERS. 
1. Because it keeps its head warm. 
2. Because the more you lick it the faster. 


ae 


3. When it is shellfish, and because it is ink-red-ible. Let the 


‘ 


person A.B, become C.D., and he will be taken up by the P.C., 


The Big Blue Battle of the Boats. 


Fun'’s Aquatic Fellow has been watching the practice of the 
crews. What he likes about it is, there is no malpractice to 
witness. Cambridge, for all that their critics may say, have Hope 
at the prow, and not only No. 3 but every man is Game as a 
pebble. No.4 means to render all the Aid he can. No. 7’s form 
is quite a bel weal. Wauchope means to Buck up, and the cox 
may beg to be excused for pulling his left yoke line quite so sharp 
in Wednesday’s trial just as the scratch eight began racing; but he 
won't do it again. 

Of course the Dark Blues are as good a crew as Oxford has sent 
up since the days of dear old Darbishire, Tinné, Willan, and 
Yarborough, though Serocold just yet doesn’t steer quite like little 
Hall. No wonder towpath people Cotton to their bow. No. 4 
stretches well over his stretcher, and the gamins of Putney, 
watching No. 7, involuntarily exclaim: ‘Oh, Crums!”’ And stroke 
is, in aquatics, as deep as a@ Pitman can be. He’s the very picture 
of a stroke, and his men move /ike one behind him. 

To sum up, Oxford will probably win; but it’s no more 4 to 1 on 
them than it was 4 to 1 against them in Higgins’s (the snowstorm) 
year. The Light Blues will make a good and desperate battle for 
it, and if the Oxonians get to Mortlake first there won’t be a great 
deal of daylight between the boats. 


Nasty. 


Nell.—‘' According to her account she moves in very good 
society.” 

Ethel.— Don’t you believe it. If she by any extraordinary piece 
of luck got into good society, she’d know better than to move.”’ 
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Disappointed Tramp to Howling Swell.—‘ Ah! Position’s heverythink! Put me on that there 'orse, an’ you on foot, an’ co’s to 


koow the difference ’tween us?”’ 


The Man who Thought. 


‘‘ Loox before you leap’ is an adage that has ruined many men 
—it nearly polished off poor Jones. Jones lived in our street. It 
is @ wonder he ever came to live in a street at all when there were 
terraces, squares, roads, places, avenues, and lanes to select from! 
He must have occupied some years in deciding to live where he 
did. It was handy for the city. But Jones did not find itso. He 
had to think out the respective advantages of the trains, and when 
he took his ticket he also took about ten minutes to decide whether 
he would change a shilling or a halfcrown. So he usually missed 
his train, and had to do all his thinking over again. ‘‘ The perfect 
mean,’ “the happy medium,” ‘‘a judicious choice’’ were his 
favourite expressions. There never was such a man for moderation 
The fellows at the office used to try and make Jones drink im- 
moderately. Butno! Judicious drinking was his mark. He did 
not overwork or overeat himself—that would be injudicious. But 
at last the spell of moderation was broken ; and this is how it came 
about. Millie Price was a moderately pretty girl, and was 
moderately clever; she served judiciously behind the counter in @ 
moderate-sized, moderate-priced draper’s near Jones’s office. There 
seemed nothing striking about her. Everybody thought she was 
just the girl for Jones. Jones, after due deliberation, came to the 
conclusion that she would be a judicious wife for a judicious man. 
He tried making love moderately, and succeeded moderately, and 
would have been judiciously and economically married had not 
young Sparkes, the cashier, tried to cut him out. Sparkes’s means 
are not large, so the bunches of flowers and boxes of sweets he 
presented to her were strictly moderate bunches, and the boxes of 
Sweets moderate-sized boxes. What was Jones to do? Two men 
cannot precisely strike the medium and yet one counterbalance 
the other. So Jones began to give larger presents than Sparkes, 
and when he took her to the theatre he had a cab, and they sat in 


" a 


cab, 
the dress circle, whereas, previously, they had gone by ‘bus and 


been contented with upper circle. When Jones found he had 
broken the spell of moderation, he went it like anything. They 
enjoyed themselves immoderately, and were married in a most in- 
judicious manner, with an immoderate wedding breakfast. From 
that time moderation and the “ perfect mean” were unthought of, 
Jones goes to the Derby and takes his pretty wife; they have a 
champagne lunch and a good time generally, and yet he is not 
ruined. No, nor anything like it. He was always a pretty good 
business man, barring his habit of thinking, so that now he can 
occupy all the time he used to waste in finding the happy medium, 
in looking after business, and the result is that he is as im- 
moderately happy and jovial a chap as you would wish to meet, 
He knows now that young Sparkes is his greatest benefactor, and 
treats him accordingly. Over his mantlepiece is the legend 

‘The happy medium, perfect mean, and judicious course, are a 
set of humbugs.’ 


Mr. Hatt CatIne’s well-earned title: The Boomster, 


On dit that certain of the newly-elected Councillors are sing nz 
the song of Sterne’s starling. 


Mr. Jerome K. Jerome's drastic reform of the London County 
Council, with the putting of every Councillor right, is awaited with 
breathless interest. 


Ir can scarcely be said, in reference to Mr. W. Archer's con- 
tributions to our esteemed contemporary, that ‘‘ The individuel 
withers, and the World is more and more.”’ 


In the famous case of Bardell against Pickwick the defendant 
was solicitous on the subject of Chops and Tomato Sauce. In the 
more recent case of White against Fergusson, porridge was the 
diet prescribed: porridge with a leek in it, which national ve zetable, 
however, the defendant himself devoured. 
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AT COVENT GARDEN, 


‘What is the costume?” 
‘ suttertly.”’ 
‘ Painted lady?” 


‘*Colone 


yrs” 


Novels Re-Written. 
I. THOMAS JONES, 
By Henry FIe.pina, 
Iv I had been living now instead of some time since, my style 
would have been somewhat altered. As the Editor has come to the 
conclusion that lam out of date, I have pleasure in acceding to 


his request and revising the work which, | bad fondly hoped, would, 
In Its pristine condition, hand on my name to posterity. 





In my Lime there was a nan who went by thie name of Smollett, 
who ured to do a bit of secribblin I never could understand why 
| CLG 





he went out of his way to be unpleasant until recently. Now I see 
that he lived exactly 150 years too soon. He would have competed 
on even terms with the first writers of the last decade of this 
moribund century. However, to my task. 
# * "8 

Thomas Jones was a private in the —th Foot, who fought bravely 
for his country, and died the death of a hero, quoting, as the doctor 
pulled out his flask, the words of the Poet: 


‘‘ Like every other soldier bold, 
I like my whiskey plain.”’ 


When he was a youth, Thomas went to Sunday School, and was 
secretary of the village Mutual Improvement Society. He wasa 
model boy, and would doubtless have entered the Church had he 
been a third son instead of a second. There, the traditions of all 
great families baulked him in his desire. For 

“Tf ever,” said his mother, “any of my childer departs from 
the customs as has been ’anded down in this fambly from time 
immemoriable, my blessing will be removed from their ’eads, and 
disgrace and ruin will be the consequence.”’ 

‘* Never fear, Ma!” cried Thomas. ‘‘I will boldly face my fate.” 

3ut what, when he enlisted, were the feelings of the chandler’s 
daughter ? She loved him ardently. He returned her passion, . 
accepted an abnormal discount off the price of the candles he 
was sent to obtain for home consumption. Who shall describe the 
tears that flowed from her red-rim’d eyes, and fell into the sugar 
barrel as she measured its contents into blue paper bags? 


The way in which this portion of the story will be developed is 
plain to the thinking reader. Lack of space forbids me to carry it 
further. 


The villain is the third son of Mrs. Jones, who joins the Church, 
and by placing the orders for altar candles in the hands of his brother’s 
fianceé’s father, endeavours to pervert her affections. But she is 
constant to her absent lover till he dies, and then reveres his 
memory. So much so that for a whole week after the receipt of 
the fatal news, she refuses to obey the behests of her mercenary 
sire, and will on no account sand the sugar more than 10 per cent. 

“How can I, with my darling dead upon the battle-field ?”’ she 
cries. 

The awful fate of his fraternal relative reforms the villain, and, 
after an interval of twenty years, during which both wear full 
mourning (and are popularly believed to sleep in it), he marries 
the chandler’s daughter. 

+ * 


(I think this meets all the objections that have been raised to the 
original version of my book. ‘‘ Thomas Jones” is a story that may 
be | gages in the hands of the youngest person ; and I hope it will 
find a corner on the shelf of every Sunday School library. | 


Song of the Welsh Church. 
IN THE METRE OF WALT WHITMAN, 


TAFFY was a Welshman, 

Taffy was @ rapacious Nonconformist ; 
Taffy came to my Church, 

And tried to steal it, 

But didn't, 

And won’t. 


PROMOTE DIGESTION 


Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘‘ HOVIS,” or if 
what is supplied as ‘‘HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please 
write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed) to 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of ‘‘Hovis 
do so for their own profit. BEWARE! 
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From an Actor’s Dog. 


The Kennel, 
24th of Dogdays, 1894. 

Dear Sir,—I know I have come down pretty low in being an 
actor’s dog, but I never expected to come to authorship. How- 
ever, this is how it is: I have for some years been the property 
of a smooth-faced, blue-chinned man, who always goes out early in 
the evening and returns very Jate at night—by the last train— 
which proceeding, as it occasions no surprise in the house and has 
always been the case, of course, gave me no ground for uneasiness. 

A month or so ago he (my proprietor) had gone out of town, as 
he generally did about the same period of the year, but I appre- 
hended nothing, and laid and basked in the sunshine outside, or in 
the shade within my roomy and commodious kennel, in happy 
innocence. 

One morning I was unchained at a most unusual time, and was 
taken out to a beastly, bustling place built of wood, with an open 
space between two platforms, wherein appeared two double lines 
of iron rails, upon which, very shortly, came a huge iron structure, 
snorting and whistling and sending out volumes of smoke, and 
dragging after it about six immense coaches. Without being 
consulted, I was bundled into a hideous black hole. My master’s 
son, who had hitherto been a friend to me—i.e., as far as boys go— 
said, ‘‘ Goodbye, Una!’’ I held up my paw for him to shake. He 
slammed the door; a shrill shriek was heard, and for three mortal 
hours I was shaken and banged and rattled in that dark prison 
cell; then was I dragged out on another platform, busier than 
the first, my poor toes trodden on, and I was, generally, kicked and 
pushed and otherwise maltreated by the crowd. 

At last my smooth-faced master appeared, and wasn’t I pleased, 
and didn’t I wag my tail and jump and lick? I was glad to see 
him, I don’t deny it, but the jolting and general worry of that 
journey had completely taken away my appetite, and I was unable 
to touch one of my Spratt’s biscuits; but I did want to drink, and 
there, just outside the place, was a vaster quantity of water than I 
had ever seen before. 

My master gave me the word, and in I rushed headlong, taking 
good, big drink first. 

Ow! Excuse my howling! Oh! It was filthy, and the 
anomaly was—being in water made me whine. 

I was ‘‘as sick as a dog”’ for sometime. Truly, 

‘‘my bark—was on the shore,” 
and a long and loud one it was. 

Though I enjoyed my bathe, I need hardly tell you I did not 
again drink of the water, which, as I could not help but see, I 
heard variously called ‘the sea” and “the oh shun,” but I had no 
occasion to do that, as I quite liked it. 

I shall never forget my evening’s experience. Instead of, as 
usual, leaving me to my kennel when my master went out, he took 
me to a large building up a back street, and through a dirty door 
under a lamp, we went into a small, stuffy room, with several gas- 
jets with wire cages to them, and two or three looking-glasses. On 
the walls were several nails and pegs, which held coats and things 
unlike any of the sober garments I had ever seen, except when a 
Salvation Army band passed the road where my kennel is. 
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I was fastened to a bench and told to go under it, and for some 
time I laid there prepared for the worst. 

By and by my master called me,fand I came out, but could not 
see him. In his stead (although I knew he had not gone out, nor 
had anyone else come in, except a boy, who had called out “ Half- 
hour, please!’’) I beheld a pair of high boots, followed by white 
leather trousers, a military coat, etc., an iron-grey-headed, mous- 
tached and imperialed old man, whose face was covered in wrinkles, 
and whose chest was covered with braid. Where had my proprietor 
gone ? 

A voice which said, ‘*‘ Don’t you know me?” and an unerring nose 
told me the old soldier was my master. How he had managed to 
grow so old in so short a time is a matter I treated with the most 
dogged indifference, for it entirely passed my canine comprehension, 
and I shall never know how he managed to raise that moustache 
and imperial on his smooth face, for when I am shedding my coat, 
it takes considerably longer to grow. 

Next night all was similar up to the time my owner called me, 
then what did I see? A rough, black-bearded, black-haired, pig- 
tailed, strawberry-nosed, red-faced ruffian, with coarse, brown 
hands, huge sea boots, a short petticoat, striped jersey, and pea 
jacket, who gesticulated at a looking-glass, and talked to himselfin 
a rancous, foghorn voice. 

Still, it was my master, I knew by the nasal, if not ocular, 
demonstration. 

Next night he wore trowsers that fitted tightly to his leg, and 
were bright yellow. The rest of his get-up was of similar gaudy 
colours, while his face was pink and white, and his hair like pale 
straw. 

In my mad enthusiasm at seeing him look somewhat fresh and 
wholesome, I sprang up and licked his face. Ow! Excuse my 
howling again—but I prefer the salt sea! It was like eating a stale 
candle ! 

Then I heard him ask for ‘‘that dog for the rostrum.” I was 
immediately interested. A boy brought a piece of iron, five feet 
long, bent at the ends, and sharpened like this Fancy, calling 
that a dog; I call it an insult. 

My advice to all and sundry is—do not be an actor’s dog. 

Yours, dogmatically, 
Una. 


In Court. 


THERE seemed to be no doubt whatever that the prisoner had 
committed the murder, and everybody in the court looked upon 
his execution as certain, when his counsel said, ‘‘ M’ lud, the poor 
fellow is insane.” 

The learned judge remarked, ‘I fear that plea is a useless one, 
unless it be capable of very substantial proof.” 

““M’ lud, I propose to prove it, most conclusively.” 

‘“* How!” 

‘‘ My poor client, gentlemen of the jury, my poor client has been 
married three times.” 

The jury, which was composed of married men, saw the situation 
in & minute. 

3roadmoor, during Her Majesty’s pleasure. 
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Impertinent Paragraphs. 


By rue “ Exranst Propicve.” 


Dr. Corey says that “ hydropot” is a term by some preferred 
to “teetotaler.” ‘Hydropot” sounds wll; it has a peculiarly 
euphonious ive ring, and seems excellently adapted to the 
article it describes. 

AT AN EXHIBITION OF ECCENTRICITIES. 


Then up I came with my little lot, 
Which made everybody turn pale ; 
A “ temperance” beer and a bydropot, 
And a cask of ginger ale. 
There were one of Stead’s cures and a “ Liberator” chief, 
Who still was on the make. 
And everybody said, for a lovely lot of freaks, 
That my lot took the cake. 


“I am very tired of all these peace societies and humanitarian 
leagues and sickly people of that sort. We were once 4 nation of 
fighters; I am not at all sure what we are now. We let France 
have her own way all over the world, and we pretend to think that 
Russia is our dearest friend. 


* a x 


Yet I am-very sceptical of the living kindness of the Muscovite- 
Tartar, and, with the thought of the enemies around us —implac- 
able and untiring—but, more than all, the thought of Russia 
looking with longing eyes at the Indian Empire she so greatly 
covets, I tune my lyre and sing you a song of mavhood, of love of 
country, of a pride in the grandeur and glory of England. 


MOTHER OF NATIONS. 
England, forget not your pride and your glory, 
Heed not the cravens who speak of your fall, 
Yours is the Empire, so tells the world’s story, 
Which bore Freedom's banner against tyrants all. 
Children of sires who your flag bravely carried 
O’er the wide seas in the East and the West, 
Remember they recked not of foemen who harried, 
But fought on, unheeding, for peoples oppressed. 
England, Mother of Nations, 
Pause not, your task is not done; 
Your watchword is forward, seek to be worthy 
The laurels your fathers have won. 


England, whose white cliffs are kissed by the ocean, 
Paying you bomage as Queen of the Sea, 
All through the ages you filled with devotion 
The hearts of your tender and true chivalry ; 
’Tis not to-day, when a rival untiring 
Threatens and covets your crown’s brightest gem, 
Your sons will prove false to a past so inspiring, 
But think of ite brave deeds and emulate them. 
England, tarry no longer, 
Honour demands that you show 
You wait not their challenge, brook not their menace, 
But fling down your gage to tne foe. 


England, when foemen your gates are assailing, 
And despots would steal your bright jewel in the East, 
'Tis time that your factions had silenced their railing, 
"Tis time that your peoples their turmoil had ceased. 
The hour for soft counsels of peace has departed, 
Not by meek prudence your glory was gained, 
’Tis time that your sword from ite scabbard had started, 
To prove that the pow'r of your race has not waned, 
England, summon your legions, 
Dishonoured your flag ne’er will fall; 
Though the whole world may front you, ever triumphant 
Your sons e’er will answer your call. 


* * * 


he now call it the Rosebery Veto Bill, with the accent on the 
“ bury.’ 
* + * 


And if you want to know what the Lords will do with the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill, you will have to Asquith your tongue in 
your cheek, for you know they will throw it out. 


* ¥ * 


Euclid won the Lincoln; the winner of the Grand National 
ought to be called Algebra—with z for the unknown quantity; 
especially now that Cloister is out of it. 
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Not a favourite phrase with agitators just now—‘ Wait Till it’s 
Morning.” 
« x ~ 

Last week I told you about the Servants’ Union. It has now 
be2n suggested to me that a kind of Whiteley’s, a Universal 
Provider, might be set up to deal in public commodities. Let us 
see how it works out. We will call our parab!e— 


BARON BLACKLEY, 
Orn THE Mopern UNIVERSAL PROVIDER. 
A Burlesque of To-morrow. 


Characters: 
Baron BLack.ey. 
His WIre. 


Scene—The Breakfast-room, Eastbourne Grove. 


Baroness.—Now that our servants have a Union, too, 
You must at once start a department new. 
Non-union servants are a great desideratum, 
The overbearing minxes, how I hate ’em. 

Baron.—Another feature, dear? Already I’ve increased 
My Universal Stores three times at least. 
This year I’ve opened with a fine job lot 
Of Skirts that are Divided, but they’ve not 
Caught on as yet. 
Raroness.—But, my dear, think of the other hits you’ve made this year. 

Baron.—Yes, there was a great demand on the Duchesses’ Skirt-dance 
department. I’ve exhausted all the duchesses, and shall have to come down 
to countesses at a reduction. 

Baroness.—And you sold all your American heiresses in a week. The 
Penniless English Aristocrats Society bought them upin lots. It was a pity 
you wouldn’t oblige that American museum man with all the novelties he 
wanted. He offered a fine price for an Irish farmer who paid his rent. 

Baron.—Couldn't get one at any price, my dear. There were a few on the 
market till the last Election, but since the return of the Gladstonian Party 
they’ve become obsolete. 

Baroness.—Then he offered your own terms for a Radical M.P. who didn’t 
want a seat in the Cabinet. 

Baron.—Well, I found them one; but the American said he wasn’t Truthful 
enough. I searched the world for his last order, though. 

Baroness.—Did you succeed ? 

Baron.—Failed miserably. There was not an Anti-Marriage lady with proof 
that she’d ever had a proposal. There, think of how bad business has been in 
other departments. 

Baroness.—Yet you had a fine stock of “ Temperance” building society shares. 

Baron.—Couldn’t sell ’em at three-ha’pence a dozen. And characters of 
“temperance” philanthropists 4 la mode de Balfour couldn’t be got rid of at any 
price. Had to be used as waste paper to wrap the Government's Broken 
Promises in. 

Baroness. —But the cold spring weather must have sent up Irish Parliamentary 
compliments. 

Baron.—Rather. People said they were the warmest things they could get. 
Anarchists are causing me a great deal of trouble just now, too. I can import 
plenty, but they are of foreign brand and awfully unwholesome. I’m told that 
Inspector Melvilie’s patent trap has frightened them, and they’ve all burrowed 
underground. 

Baroness,—I see by this morning’s post that there is a large order from the 
United States. 

Baron.—What for? I thought our Free Trade had stopped all business with 
them. What for ? 

Baroness.—Negroes. Lynching has become so fashionable over there that 
they'll have to re-stock the country, or there’ll be nobody to do the work. 

\¢ Baron.—Good. I’ve just had a wire from Downing Street to send up an 
assortment of Foreign Policies, a list of Palatable Bills to please the popular 
palate, and a table of likely industries that can be sweated of more taxes. 

Baroness.—Well, we've got a busy day before us. You have that big order 
from that “temperance’ beanfeast for some “good strong” ginger ale. 

Baron.—So now to work, and no more holiday; 
When trade is lively, there’s no time to play; 
My Universal Stores fulfil a long-felt want— 
My stock of Honesty’s run out, we’re full of Cant. 
’Tis only that which pays, from peer to peasant, 
All want it just to make their progress pleasant. 
Honour is dead, I never stock it now— 
There’s no demand for it; but good Pow-wow 
Is greatly in demand, I've it in plenty— 
The nation’s sunk in slothful dolee far niente 


(Curtain.) 


The Possible Anthem of the London County 
Council. 
(Not py Dr. Warts.) 


Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For ‘tis their nature to; 

We are here to vote and fratch and fight, 
That each the other do. 
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LOG-LIFTERS—LIFTED. 

(1) The squatter guessed his log stack was growing small by degress and wonderfully less. (2) If they take this—well—they’ll 
know they’ve got it. Just a big hole— (3) And a few charges of gunpowder. (4) And there you are. (5) And there they are! 
(°) Here we are. (7) Where the—what the—are we! And he knew by the chimney that so gracefully curled, which house logs 

ad been going to. 
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He.—“I wish you would get a good vocal duet.” 
She.—*‘I can’t sing in two voices at once.”’ 


Novels Re-Written. 
Il. THE VERMILION LETTER. 


By NaTHantet HawTHORNE. 


I am told that my writing has been found too fantastical to suit 
the taste of a realistic age, and that my allegories cannot be 
fathomed in a railway train. As a matter of fact, I never meant 
them to be, but since I have been asked to do a second version of 
“The Scarlet Letter,” because Hester Prynne is not respectable, 
Pearl is not human, Mr. Dimmesdale is not clerical, and Roger 
Chillingworth is too demoniacal, I have consented. My readers 
must now banish from their minds all preconceived ideas on the 
subject, and begin with me afresh. 


It was a dull February evening, and gloom was ry to 
hang like a pall over the land, when two men might have been 
seen taking their way through a narrow street in an old New 
England town, until they reached a corner building outside which 
a lamp hung. One of them carried a bucket, which he deposited 
on the ground. 

“* Marry, Master George, but it is parlous chilly,” said he. 

“‘Sooth, you speak, sir,” said the other. ‘Shall we take the 
chill off?" 

There was no answer, but they both went inside, and when they 
emerged, a strange odour was borne on the evening air. 

“It is late to work, but we will commence, or, |e we 
shall not be paid for this day’s labour—and that—gadzooks |——”’ 

The rest of the sentence was lost as the man bent over the 
bucket, took a brush from it, and painted upon the wall. 

“ How get you on with my sign, good masters?” said the pro- 
prietor of the house, coming to the door. 

“We have bestowed vast pains and marvellous art upon the 
initial, Master Archer, and now purpose leaving it until the 
morning, when it will be ready for the second coat.’ 


The clock in the old belfry was striking eleven as a man was 
violently ejected from the corner house, and stood unsteadily on 
the side walk. He leant for a moment against the wall, and then 
with faltering gait went home. 

His wife looked at the back of his gaberdine while she was 
searching his pockets the next morning, and saw thereon, in bright 
vermilion, the mystic letter A. 

“Mercy!” she cried. ‘ What's this?” 

“The Spirits have been at their dire work,”’ he replied, as the 
letter danced before his eyes. ‘Fetch me a pennyworth of 
turpentine, woman, and I will exorcise them.” 

(This, I think, avoids the charge of allegorical and enigmatic 
idealism, and is devoid of fantastic trappings. | 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


Ir the new play at Terry’s is not “ blue,” neither is it a “ bore.” 
As a matter of fact, The Blue Boar is distinctly funny,-inconse- 
quentially funny, if you will—but we have got quite enough con- 
sequences on the stage. or at present. Even Pinero has a bad fit 
of consequences on, and, if we are to have a development of The 
Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith, as that notorious lady was a development 
of Mrs. Tanqueray, goodness knows where we shall be landed—at 
the Home for Incurables most likely. 

All the more, then, are Messrs. Parker and Carson to be thanked 
for giving us @ bright piece of nonsense. Not that they did it out 
of any goodwill to the public, but because they thought it would 
be good business—small blame to them. 

The Blue Boar is an old inn, a most peculiar old inn, where all 
sorts of funny things happen. This old inn would be an admirable 
meeting place fr certain critics, and certain dramatists, too, for 
the language that is used there is of the wittiest. Real wit, mind; 
not Ozcar Wildeisms, with their tinsel, and suggestion of a close 
relation to scissors and paste. 

The plot is thin, undoubtedly, but then there are plenty of plots 
floating around quite “thick” enough to maintain the balance. 
The characterisation is excellent, and, for a wonder, nobody carries 
a Past about with him, nor even has the look of one who keeps it 
at home, locked up in the cupboard with the family skeleton. 

Edward Terry and Miss Fanny Brough have fine parts, and 
make the most of them. Terry’s grimaces grow more wonderful 
each day. Miss Madge McIntosh, too, makes one laugh heartily— 
not, to be sure, till the tears run down one’s cheeks, though I wish 
she did, for then I should see a chance of giving a little light wit a 
little play upon words in the matter of her name. 


In order that there should be no danger of our becoming too 
deliriously joyful, the Independent Theatre Society—thinking that 
they by themselves are not sufficiently dolorous and disagreeable— 
have brought over the Parisian Théatre de |l’Giuvre, which has 
been giving us Ibsen’s celebrated Norwegian puzzles in French, 
What we have done to deserve this the historian of the nineteenth 
century will eater state. Ibse: in English is quite conundrum 
enough ; in French he is positive hieroglyphics. I daresay it was 
very nice. For my part, I slept peacefully after the first act, and 
have spent many a less enjoyable evening at the theatre. 

We were treated on Tuesday evening to Meterlinck’s Pelléas et 
Mélisande. I went to sleep again. It may have been the palliasse, 
I mean the Pelléas, that did it. Or it might have been the fact 
that the theatre and stage were kept in almost total darkness all 
the evening. Or it might possibly have been the nonsensical 
nature of the whole affair. 

I do not know whether Mr. Grein, the eminent foreigner who 
has domiciled himself in England with the sole—and disinterested 
—purpose of elevating the stage in this unhappy country, thinks 
that this is the way to elevate us; if so, his Dutch notions—his 
double-Dutch notions—as to the temperament of English play- 
goers are very much out of it. Temperament, indeed! The accent 
will be on the first two syllables of the word if he goes on in this 
ridiculous fashion. The cant of Art is all very well—but there is 
about as much Art in the Independent Theatre as there is in a 
chromograph. 

It is all so silly—and irrelevant. 


Arthur Rousbey’s Opera Company at the Grand have been doing 
great work, work which, I believe, they do from year’s end to 
year’s end in the provinces. Englishmen owe Mr. Rousbey a great 
deal. He gives them opera in English in manner most meri- 
torious. His singers have voices—by no means a usual thing. 
They can act, especially the ladies, and they do not look like 
electrified automata. The choruses are really fine, and the 
orchestra plays in time and tune. Wonderful, you say! Wonder- 
ful, indeed ! 

GOSSAMER. 


“Fon Fitosory.”—The man who makes himself cheap to a 
woman will never become dear to her. 


OVERHEARD AT A CHAMBER CONCERT (DURING A BaLxap).—“I 
have often heard this song.” 
“‘Have you? Poordear! I have only suffered it this once.” 


JANE CAKEBREAD made her 273rd appearance in the police court 
for drunkenness, and——-(stop! we were going to say something 
humorous about this—for really a joke or two is not out of place 
occasionally in a comic paper, although some of our contem- 
poraries appear to think otherwise—but we won’t! The poor 
soul’s 273rd appearance in court is quite joke enough for one 


paragraph). 
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“Drink, Pretty Creature, Drink.” 
THe Emperor (as he leads his horse to the pond):— 


STEP out, my true and trusty nug, 
Pray, pray, be led by me! 

Of course, I do not wish to brag, 
3ut really you must see 

I know what's best for everyone; 
So do not backward shrink — 

“For duty, duty must be done ”’— 

Drink, pretty creature, drink! 


One man may lead a horse? That's so! 
But twenty—that’s the thing ! 

Not twenty men; but I’m, you know, 
No man, I am a king. 

You can’t “‘ get over” me; my will 
Is fixed, and firm, and fast ; 

I am a sort of Home Rule Bill— 
A Bill that can’t be passed. 

(The horse shows signs of restiweness.) 

Coom up, there! Hi! So, steady, whoa! 
My temper do not try. 

Don’t shy; for, dash it all, you know, 
You’ve never seen me shy. 

You think you’d rather not? Absurd! 
It’s not for you to think. 

Com«s come, I’ve pledged my royal word— 
Drink, pretty creature, drink! 

(Impressively) :-—- 

Oh, can you dare to think that I, 
Who broke my nobles in, 

Will let a hack my will defy? 
Ah, you may snort and grin. 

But you will find—to your dismay— 
If you don’t stoop and sip, 

That William, whom e’en kings obey, 
Is handy with his whip. 


You don’t feel thirsty? That excuse 
I to the breezes fling. 

You must feel thirsty ; what's the use 
Of arguing the thing, 

Am I the King? I am, all right— 
Jove nods, let William wink; 

A wipnk’s as good, so do not fight, 
But drink, sweet creature, drink. 
(Indignantly) :— 

You won’t! You make your Monarch wait ! 
A German waiter! Ob, 

You horrid, ugly, obstinate !— 
Hi! Coomup! Steady. Whoa. 

Pray, pray be calm. Resume again 
Your aafe and steady stride. 

To keep me dragging at your rein 
Looks so undignified, 

(Pers UASIVE ly) — 

Come, just a sip—the slightest drop, 

My bold Bucephalus, 


Just drink and go, no need to stop, 
Why, then, make all this fuss ? 
Though not exactly nectar, still 
It’s nicer thar you'd think. 
You'll much oblige me if you will 
Drink, pretty creature, drink. 


(With great dignity) :— 
©, obdurate! O, foolish one! 
O, idiotic hor 3@, 
Though I have entered you to run 
Upon this water course, 
Many a slip there is, I guess, 
"[wixt your lip and my cup— 
Meanwhile I'll get my stalwart ‘‘ press” 
To take the matter up. 


I'l] tell them I am horrified 
At your rebellious mood ; 

And I will air my wounded pride, 
"Twill do me heaps of good. 

So William is himself again ! 
He can’t go wrong, I think. 

My cup of wrath shall pour amain, 
And that you'll have to drink 








Casuals Warned Off. 


“Tae Wandsworth Workhouse is now greatly overcrowded. 
There are now over 100 in excess of the certified number.”— Daily 
Paper. 

When it shall have dawned upon Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P., that 
he has quite failed in his efforts to make West Ham an especially 
desirable place of residence for the unemployed, he might show 
what his hand’s worth in relieving the destitute at Wandsworth. 


“A Mighty Pretty Quarrel as it Stands.” 


Ir is deploringly stated in a daily contemporary that Mr. James 
Whistler has sent a challenge to Mr. George Moore, which valiant 
contribution to the epistolary literature of Whistlerian Art the 
latter warrior is said to have “‘ declined with thanks”’; or, words 
to that effect. 

“Can you fight, Sir?’ said Mr. Box, 
“‘T can not, Sir,” replied Mr. Cox. 
“6 Come on, then!” rejoined Mr. Box, 


Or, words to that effect. 


JaPAN’s APPROACHING DirFicuLty.—To be ‘‘ Mistress of herself, 
though China fall.’’ 


ANoTHER WATER Famine —The publicans of Preston have de- 
cided upon an increase in the price of ale of a halfpenny a pint. 


THERE is no truth in the report that the Financial Editor of the 
Pall Mall Gazette has become a Director of the EHarl’s Court 
Exhibition. 


THERE is a strike in the boot trade in the Midland Counties. The 
Midland Counties are improving. Boots in the strike trade used to 
be the vogue. 


In spite of the title of the successful comedy at his theatre, Mr. 
Edward Terry could not be a Blue Boar, or a Bore of any other 
colour if he tried. 


ALDERMAN BEN TILLET has lost his case against the ‘‘ Brightest 
and best of the sons of the Morning.” 

And John Burns at Battersea, without being in the least put out. 

WHAT, UNFORTUNATEIY, WE SHALL NEVER KNOW.—Tennyson’s 
opinion of the conceited coxcombs and others who have gratuitously 
aired what they conceive to be their views of the Laureateship in 
the current number of the Idler. 


It is stated that the Insurrection in Cuba has seriously affecte 
the price of ‘‘The Real Havannah” in Java, Jamaica, Germany, 
Shoreditch, and other places where the article is exclusively 
grown. Lettuce make the best of it. 


“Henry the Fifth’ at the Princess’s. It was ‘Henry the 
Kighth ’ at the Lyceum. Well, Augustus the First means to go 
‘three better.’”’ And yet he need not feel astonished if Henry the 
First determined upon “ seeing him.” 


THEY say within the ancient gates of Warwick City, and the 
observation is echoed over the exhilarating waters of Leamington 
Spa, that, for the first time in the history of that illustrious family, 
a Nelson has felt shaky on beholding his adversary Peel. 


THE gentleman who writes to the Pall Mall Gazette complaining 
that a play of his was refused a licence by the late Mr. Pigott, or 
his bank manager deputy, is advised to send his work to that 
Refuge for the Destitute Dramatist, the Independent Theatre 
Society. 

Wrote The Inimitable in the Sporting Life description of the 
contest for the National Cross-Country Championship. ‘‘ By no 
manner of means was the course considered to be real jam. Very 
sticky in places.’’ Well, come now, Inimitablest of Inimitables, is 
not real jam sticky ? 


Miss Cissy Lortvus and her husband, Mr. Admirable Crichton 
Justin Huntly McCarthy, ex-M.P., have been publishing verses one 
against (or for) the other. Judging from Justin’s feverish efforts, 
his condition is such as to give his friends considerable cause for 
anxiety. He is evidently in a bad way. 


One hopes it may not be considered contempt of Court—that is 
to say, of any court—to suggest that an impending conflict, 
arranged for decision in the Home Circuit, might, with great 
advantage to the public taste, be withdrawn from its present arena 
and brought off at the National Sporting Club under the Queens- 
bury Rules. 


Ir recklessly unjust censors continue to ascribe to The Only 
Critic articles which he neither wrote nor inspired, nor knew any- 
thing about, he will be compelled in self-defence to change his 
name to Inclement Scott, and believe “as sich.” 
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INVIDIOUS. 
He.—* Do you believe in that pweposterous theory that men descended from monkeys?” 


She.—"* Sometimes! ”’ 


A Recent Experience. 


_Ox! Peter Poltwattle and his beloved Penelope were having a 
time during the frost. Returning from church on Sunday evening, 
we heard a mysterious and ominous rushing. All the myrmidons 
being out, I descended to the lower culinary department, and trod 
Init. Lighting the gas, I discovered what i took to be an invasion 
of the Bay of Biscay in the back kitchen. 

Now I know why the stormy ocean is called “the raging main! " 
Our ‘“‘raging main’’ had burst. 

_ I chartered a steam-launch to cross the briny kitchen, and, land- 
ing in comparative safety at the family mangle-pier, I took a two- 
oared washing-tub to knife-machine point, and, after a perilous 
voyage round the copper, I, at length, made fast to the cinder-sifter 
in the scullery. The canal here narrowed to such an extent that I 
could no longer row, so I punted along with a clothes-prop till I got 
under the dish-rack. Here I harnessed my frail bark to a horse— 
& clothes horse—and was eventually towed to the opposite side of 
the scullery. Here—though I did not expect to drown, I was sure 
of & sink!—I made my tub fast to that sink, and with great exer- 
tion and a very grimy coal hammer I bashed up the lead pipe, so 
stopping the flow of water, smashing my thumb and spattering the 
blue-washed wall with my patrician gore. 

_, Then the bath, which had been frozen for ages, suddenly burst 
its pipe, and as it was immediately over the scullery in which I was 
operating and giving my popular imitation of a plumber, I received, 
what I had not had for a whole week, a shower bath. 

Rushing upstairs to do what I could to stop this, I found my 
large bookcase wanting to sing “I’m Afloat,” for some of the 
pencanewe tomes I used for reference when I’m a’ tome, if I may 

e allowed the jokelet—were being reduced to a pulp, which gave 
me pulp-itation of the heart. 
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This necessitated cutting down half the wall and three parts of 
the ceiling to get at it. The other part of the ceiling did not need 
cutting down. 

It came down without. 

The rush of water penetrated to what I have always taken to be 
a drain in the basement. It overflowed. I had to wade in and 
pull up the sink trap. 

I am quite cognisant of the signification of ‘‘ a sink of iniquity ”’ 
now. I’ve got it in my basement. 

I pulled it up and inserted my delicate digits to try to find an 
outlet. It had no outlet! It was merely a dummy with a total 
drop of about four inches. 

After enduring the pangs of the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,” till Friday- 

‘“ Water, water everywhere and not a drop to drink!” 

The plumber condescended to look in, and, after filling us with broken 
plaster and preparing a large and lucrative job for the ceiling 
maker and paper hanger—hanging about for eight hours, at two 
shillings per hour, to say nothing of his assistant, who upset a 
small iron crock of solder over the d:awing-room carpet, and so 
scalding his hand that he had to drop a red-hot soldering-bit on a 
large and valuable glass case, containing a much-prized group of 
Parian horses, and smashing the lot—he finally departed, leaving 
his boot and finger marks everywhere, and as he went he was over- 
heard by one of our domestic maidens, saying: ‘‘ Well, I’ve made 
enough money to retire on now, and I’m blowed if I does another 
stroke o’ work in 1895.”’ 

And now we only want the kitchen boiler to burst and kill some- 
body to complete our bliss. . 
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Onty salt of English manufacture can be expected to prove effica- 
cious in capturing the bird Balfour, although, by Jabez! the 
method of seizure hitherto pursued is decidedly Salta 














OUR CONTEMPO-RAREE SHOW. 


No. 12.—OxE wHO EXPLORED AND Fowunp 17 ‘‘ ANSWERS.” 


“Youth will be served though greybeards wag contemptuous 
disapproval,” and very often (oh, chagrin!) youth is justified of its 
self-confidence. Experience will plod on in the groove it has worn 
for itself, so deeply that it cannot leave it if it would, who lo! 
Inexperience floats gaily in, skims lightly over obstacles and “gets 
there '’ before Experience has time to recover from the shock of 
the incursion. 

Mr. Alfred Harmsworth came into journalism (or went into it, if 
you prefer the expression) with all the freshness and freedom of the 
later teens. No trammels of ‘‘customs”’ or bugbears of ‘‘ the trade”’ 
—no ‘*the public don’t want it,"’ or ‘ the advertisers won't look at 
it,’ deterred him. He had ideas, and he has played them, one after 
another, with such success that he, the youngest among them, 
may well be called the Midas cf journalists. These things don’t 
come by accident: insight, skill, and determination have most to 
do with it. Mr. Harmsworth has always made straight for the 
pole of his ambition, and his success on each occasion gives one 
a sort of allegorical feeling (if I may be allowed the expression) 
that the Jackson-Harmsworth polar expedition (for which Mr. 
Harmsworth has provided the golden backbone) may bring at least 
a step nearer the elucidation of what I may call (with apologies to 
the picturesque novelist) the “icy mystery.”’ 


Fun Week by Week. 


Thursday, March 21st.—To the Spring Exhibition of the Royal 
Society of British Artists. Some good things. 

Some mezzotints, 

A bit of sculpture —a woman—*“ Diana,” by Plumpton. 

A grand picture by Millais; a superb piece of work; a master- 
piece of strength and colour. It is the story of Laodamia, 

Laodamia married Protesilaus, the son of Iphiclus, King of 
Thessaly. The departure of her husband for the Trojan war was a 
source of great grief to her ; but when she heard that he had fallen 
by the hand of Hector her sorrow was increased. To keep alive 
the memory of her husband, whom she had tenderly loved, she 
ordered a wooden statue to be made and regularly placed in her 
bed, thus differing from many married ladies, who call their living 
husbands images and treat them as such. The servants informed 
her father-in-law Iphiclus of her “goings on."’ Iphiclus watched 
his daughter, and Gen he found that the intelligence was false, 
he ordered the wooden image to be burned, in hopes of dissipating 
his daughter’s grief. He failed. Laodamia threw herself into the 
flames with the image and perished. 


Friday, March 22nd.—To the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours, the walls of which are freely dotted with much 
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that is new. It is a very pleasant show. Dicn't stay lorg, for 
I krew that I should come here again on £unday evening. 


Saturday, March 23rd.—The ‘‘ New. Woman” is keeping thé 
ball rolling—the football. This new evolution will scarcely 
advance her in favour of the opposition woman, nor of man, nor of 
athletes, for, truth to tell, it is a sorry spectacle. I myself am an 
advecate for allowing people to do as they like, and I approve of 
the New Woman in general; but in particular—say if my wife or 
my sister turned New Woman—then I should object. 

The Ladies’ Football Match, so long promised and so many 
times deferred, came off to-day at the Crouch End Athletic Club. 
The attendance was enormous, and the astonishment expressed by 
some on finding the crowd more largely composed of women 
tickled me immensely. Of course the women came in larger 
numbers to pick holes in their own sex. They wouldn’t be women 
if they didn’t. I wonder if it is a trait in the character of the New 
Woman to eschew such femininity. 

At 5 o’clock in the afternoon, the rival teams emerged respec- 
tively from the prompt and opposite prompt sides of the dressing 
rooms, and looked in their rational dress for all the world like Mr. 
Gilbert’s famous Pirates of Penzance. This was the signal for 
hilarious laughter, which, once began, never ceased throughout the 
entire play. One knot of spectators made it their duty to laugh 
at or cheer derisively every mortal action of the teams. It was, 
though good-natured, something cruel, but there is no one braver 
than a woman, except a new woman. 

The play went on. It was feeble. The “kick off’’ reminded one 
of arefractory horse at the starting-post. The kicking was mostly 
done with the side of the boot (in some cases the shoe), instead of 
with the toe, and the ball often flew up to the tremendous altitude 
of five or six yards. 

One pretty little girl, after kicking the ball a few yards further 
than usual, lost the ‘‘ bunch of blue ribbons which bound up her 
bonny, brown hair.’’ The ball was kicked back to her. She caught 
it between her legs, and then, seeing her ribbons at her feet, 
dropped the ball, picked up her fal-lals, and bound up her hair 
again, amid the deafening cheers of the spectators. The action of 
the play, as in the theatre, was stopped by applause. 

Garibaldis and knickerbockers (red and blue) were the things 
worn, 


Sunday, March 24th.—“ Sunday Clubland ”’ at the Royal Insti- 
tute of Painters in Water Colours threatens to become popular, if 
one may judge by the expressions of approval which were on the 
lips of a fine and fat gathering in these galleries to-night. 

The club has been formd for the association of ladies and 
gentlemen interested in the literary, musical, and artistic world. 
Members and others will organise entertainments of the light and 
airy—an operetta, a little play, and so forth. 

They have a band! 


Monday, March 25th.—To the Monday Pops—A right down, good, 
old Monday Popular audience this time. 

Joachim and Sauer played to great enthusiasm. 

Mr. Paul Ludwig played the ’cello in fine style. 

Miss Sylvia Rita made her début. She was by no means 
the least successful of the afternoon. Despite her foreign name, I 
fancy she must be English, for every word echoed by her fine 
soprano voice is clearly articulated with the best of Southern 
accents. 

She won all hearts before she had half finished Massanet’s 
Pe ab tes yeux bleus,” which is a favourite piece of Florence St. 
ohn's. 


Tuesday, March 26th.—Music, heavenly maid! was again to the 
fore in the person of Miss Ethel Sharpe. She is a Royal Collegian, 
and plays the piano like a cherub—or like Cherubini. 





~ 


Wednesday, March 27th.—It is the time of overflowing audi- 
ences. ‘‘In the spring the young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love,” chirped Longfellow or Wordsworth, I forget 
which ; but the poet didn’t say love of what. Perhaps he meant 
love of music. Anyway, at the Imperial Institute to-night Mr. 
Albert Randegger and his fine orchestra attracted a huge gathering, 
who were mollified by a succession of excellent selections. Prelude 
to Wagner's Lohengrin—Bizet’s Rema—Gounod’s “ Saltarello.” 

A new thing by one of Randegger’s young men, “A Marche 
Asiatique,” was heartily encored; while Strauss’s very latest waltz, 
“Gartenlaube,” set “the merry men and maidens a-swaying, 
&-swaying, a-swaying in the crowd.”’ 


Thursday, March 28th.—If ever our Volunteers are called into 
action, what facilities the Artists’ Corps will have for chronicling 
and devicting their share of the operations, and when they are 
gone how dul! town will be, for at their smoker to-night it struck 
me the — of the cream of talent was present. More of this 
next week 
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THE STRONG ARM OF THE LAW. 





Or the Fleet Street betting touts and rampers are 
touting and ramping. 
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But when responsible and peaceable citizens are transacting important busines 
° , . : + .¢ 
no other business has been transacted for generations, that strong 


s on the spot (say Throgmorton Street), where that and 
“arm comes it a little too strong. 
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SUNLIGHT SOAP 


WRAPPER COMPETITION. 
BOOK PRIZES 
during 1895. 
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Full Particulars round each Tablet of 


SUNLIGHT SOAP. 











A LONG LIST OF CHOICE BOOKS TO SELECT FROM. 
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S worTrn-IMPOoORTANT. 
S Clergymen, Schoolmasters and Schoolmistresses, Sunday-school Superintendents and Teachers, 
S may form “ Book Clubs” amongst their Parishioners, Congregations, and Scholars, and by 
S collecting Sunlight Soap Wrappers soon have a valuable Library. 
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The Good Boy. Theatrical. 





He was & very good boy, and had read that effective recitation, A WELL-KNOWN musician was walking down the Strand the other 
“ Somebody’s Mother,” and one day when he saw a poor old lady day, looking very glum, and he met an equally well-known dramatic 
about to cross the road by the Mansion House at 12-30 p.m. he ran author. (We won’t mention names.) ‘ What’s the matter with 
to help her. you ?”’ said the D. A. 
He protected her safely over, and then said, “I did that, mum, “ Why, I just pop into the Atheneum Theatre, and in the 
‘eos you're ‘Somebody's Mother.’ ” orchestra was seated a scene-shifter, a common scene-shifter, 
That is a remark that elicits frantic applause and bravoes from strumming my latest waltz on the piano. Enough to make one 
the audience at the end of the verses when the poem is recited. look out of sorts, I should think. What would you do if you were 
This time applause is not what it elicited, unless a slap on the me?” 
head can be counted as applause, and, instead of “ bravoes,”’ what ‘Um! I fancy I should go and set a scene.” 
was said by the audience on this occasion was “It’s a wicked false- 
hood, you young ragcal, I’ve never been married ! " WE have just read of “the Chinese being—worsted in a late 
That is how lofty aims are crushed by a cruel fate. Peter almost battle.” Why worsted? We have heard of China silk! But not 
swore he would never do a good action again. worsted. 
Wuen Wittey cracks a joke in the bosom of his family, he says ‘* ARE you a veteran ?”’ 
it is like the Lady Bective cloth, because its “‘ home-spun.” “Yes, a—veter-inary.” 
' 
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Novels Re-written. 
_IIL—VANITY FAIR: A NOVEL WITHOUT A SCANDAL. 
By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


I am glad of this opportunity of proving to the polite world that I 
am not the sarcastic sceptic that I am generally written down, but 
@ mild-mannered man, with innocuous tongue, and a pen dipped in 
milk instead of venom. As an admirer of the Peerage and 
Baronetage, it gives me pleasure to put myself right with members 
of those admirable institutions, and to show Society that the 
largest capital S cannot express my feelings of admiration and 
veneration for it. 

om * ~ x ~ 


Let it be understood, then, that Sir P. folly was a baronet of 
middle-age and great common sense, a widower re-married, with 
two sons by his first wife, and that Miss Rebecca Tart was his 
amanuensis and confidential secretary. With two handsome young 
men at her feet, one a soldier and in expectation of a legacy from 
his aunt, what more likely than that Miss Rebecca’s heart should 
be carried by storm ? 

Impossible to get at the heart through the feet, do you say ? 
My dear Sir Innocent Knowlittle! It is the nearest way. Else, 
why do our minor poets sing of twinkling feet? Depend on it, 
more hearts are ravished by shapely ankles than by silvern accents. 

Miss Rebecca married the soldier, and her aunt at once struck 
him out of her will. This may be regarded as an act of high- 
handed snobbery. But if you put yourself into the position of a 
maiden scion of the aristocracy, who had expected her favourite 
nephew to marry another ditto of the same, it is perfectly natural. 
Sir P. Folly drank a good deal, and was not too particular about 
his language, but he was a member of Parliament. How cana 
member of Parliament represent his constituents if he does not 
paiticipate in their diversions and converse with them in their 
vernacular? Mrs. Folly carried on an intrigue with a peer, and 
her husband left her for a colonial governorship. This may seem 
sad, but why should an ambitious woman be tied to a good-natured 
dufier if she can better herself? And why should not the good- 
natured duffer take the only chance of a snug salary that offered 
and leave her, if he pleased ? 

Who says I am bitter? I drink to the health of everybody. It 


is a beautiful world. 


A Counrer-Ignitant.—A barmaid spooning with another fellow 
when you want twv of Scotch. 


THERE is no truth in the rumour that all the plumbers in London 
have retired. 


In view of his recent successful interview with other dignitaries 
of the law in the Appeal Court, especially with the genial Master of 
the Rolls, it has been unanimously. resolved by the managers of the 
Caves of Harmony in Great Britain and Ireland to confer upon the 
vocalist, whose invitation to “‘ Come where the Booze is Cheaper 
is so seductive, the title of Lord Chief Justice Coburn. 
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Bumblechump. 
A LOVE STORY IN THREE SPASMS. 


BuMBLECHUMP isin love. He acknowledges it, he boasts of it, he 
glories in it. He spends his life and his money in the seventh 
heaven and the “Spotted Cow.” He is, as I say, triumphant. 
But he has relapses. “Iam not good enough for her,’’ he will 
murmur. When he gets like that no one but the prettiest barmaid 
has any influence with him. She brings him to order in no time. 
Draws him back to the “pint,” so to speak. eAas | 

The course of Bumblechump’s love does not run so smoothly as it 
might, as it should. No, they have little tiffs. She isn’t a bad 
sort of girl. She has long fair hair and a short unfair temper. But 
you can’t have everything. So they have words. The other day 
she nearly broke Bumblechump’s heart. He said suddenly in the 
billiard-room that he wished he had the wings of a stage that he 
might rest in the flies. ‘' Rest,” he said, “anything for a rest.” 
‘‘ Rest, sir?’’ said the marker, “certainly, sir!” Then Bumble- 
chump screwed viciously into the top pocket and tore the cloth. 
It is these little things that wither a fresh young soul in no time. :} 


* . * al a 


Bumblechump is engaged, and the Spotted Cow knows him*no 
more. The prettiest barmaid has gone off—figuratively. They‘sit 
on the sofa together, and look at each other. It satisfies them. 
They are easily satisfied. He calls her “ Birdie,” she calls him 
‘‘Chumpie,” and they do not see the humour of it. Why should 
they? They will get over it in time. Oh, these blissful, beautiful 
hours during which they say nothing and look unspeakable 
epigrams. He catches her limpid.eye. It challenges him. ‘“ Define 
woman!’ it seems te shout. His sparkling optic flashes back the 
unspoken thought: ‘‘As you say, my dear, a D—— fine woman!” 
Raptures, and deliriums, how they do enjoy themselves. 


Bumblechump is married, and the Spotted Cow knows him once 
more. The prettiest barmaid has come on again— ively. 


Bumblechump is quieter than of yore. He will sit for hours in a 
reverie and order nothing. The landlord comes out and looks at 
him reproachfully, but the looks are thrown away. He has got 
over looks. You would have to throw something harder at him 
now. But he is very, very happy. He tells himself so often. .So 
there in the corner of the bar-parlour he sits with the gloom of 

rfect happiness upon his manly brow. It is half-past ten. The 

oor opens. A finger beckons, and a voice, soft as the coo of a 
dove, says sweetly, ‘Mr. Bumblechump!”’ I rise—there, I’ve let 
it out! I meant to die without letting anyone know. You see, I 


am Bumblechump. 


‘‘ Braps in their little nests ;’ but there are no WHISTLERS 
allowed in the modern garden of Eprx. 


O'Donovan Rossa, otherwise and in the beginning of himself 
Jeremiah Donovan, told a large and enthusiastic meeting of Irish- 
men, in St: Martin’s*Town Hall, that Mr. Labouchere, M.P., ‘was 
“ public liar.” “Twas ever thus. ‘The gentle Jerry was always 


floored by Truth. 
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Equine. 


Riding-Master (catechising the members of anew clas; 
of recrutts).—** You, Grutbs, had you had anything to do 
with horses before you enlisted ? ”’ 

Grubbs.—“‘ Yes, sir, lots.” 

R.-M.—“ Glad to hear that, I’ll have the less trouble 
with you. Groom?” 

Grubbs.— ‘‘ No, sir.” 

R.-M.—“ Coachman ?”’ 

Grubbs.—“ No, sir.’’ 

R.-M.—“ Then what, in heaven’s name, bad you to do 
with horses?” 

Grubbs.—I should have said they wos dead ’uns, sir. 
I wor errand boy to a cats’ meat man, sir! ”’ 

(Utter collapse of R.-M., amid a titter from the class.) 





aa ~~ 


Any Port in a Storm. 


AN E port in a storm, ’tis clear, 
For C port was intended. 

He half-seas over was, we fear, 
This proverb who invented ; 

Then for an I(gh) port raise a cheer, 
Our toilsome voyage is ended. 








Condescending. 
Bloggs.—‘* Wot does ’e think hof noo squoire, Joe? ”’ 
Joe.—‘‘ Best chap as hever Oi drapped acrass! As 


noice an’ condescendin’ as yer may ’magine. When Oi 
meets ’im 'e ‘olds hout ’is ’and an’ says ‘’Ow d’ye do?’ 
just "bout has ’earty an’ familiar has a Member of Parly- 
mint cove at ‘lection toimes! Blowed if Oi don’t loike 
noo squire, Oi does!” 


| A Fact. 


N.B.—Tuis 1s GUARANTEED, 


Scene: A Schoolroom. Class engaged in writing down 
the Lord’s Prayer. A boy holds wp his hand. 

Schoolmaster.—‘* Well?” 

Boy.—** Please, sir, how do you spell chartin?” 

Schoolmaster.—“ Chartin ?”’ 

Boy.—** Yes, sir— Our Father chartin Heaven.’ ” 











HOPE TOLD A FLATTERING (?) TALE. 
He." I fear they'll never accept it.” 


THE decision of the French Court in the case of Mr- 
Whistler and Lady Eden’s portrait has made it impost 
sible for any satirist to burlesque the operations of what 


She.—“ Oh, I think it stands a good chance, for they do hang such rubbish is solemnly called French Law. 


now-a-days.” 


My Bank Holiday. 


Ir you sit, about 6 o'clock on a clear morning, at the top of the 
hill ‘on the London side of Jack Straw’s Castle on Hampstead 
Heath, and look to the west, you will enjoy a view that is perfect. 
Just beneath you is the Heath, with its foliage and gorse, at the 
bottom’of it its fringe of dark-green trees, beyond it is a widish 
stretchfof plain, dotted with green lawns and fields, and bordered 
with trees gemmed with little glistening sheets of water. Very few 
houses are visible, but here and there chimneys and gables of a 
house, built on a quaint and picturesque model, peep through and 
liven up the scene with their gleams of red. Here is a field of 
ripening grain, decorating the picture with its golden beauty ; there 
a farmhouse, with its two or three stacks of hay, the fragrance of 
which a sharp wind wafts all this distance, and what odour equals 
that of new-mown hay? I sawa man in Fleet Street one day 
with a wisp of hay in his hand inhaling its sweet scent as other 
folks do that of a baneeet of flowers. 

Nature in giving us roses, violets, and newly-mown hay has 
provided us with three exquisite perfumes. 

It has been said “railways ruin romance, steam stamps out 
sentiment,” but I ask anyone who has been to the position in 
which I made these notes if they have ever gazed over the beautiful 
landscape of which I have given a necessarily brief description ? 
If in glancing at the rural beauties of the scene he does not think 
—prosy as it is—the trains improve it, look over there, a little to 
the right, amidst the clump of trees, watch that thin thread of 
curling blue smoke lengthening and thickening and aeoomne 
quickly through the forest like a maddened pale serpent winding 
its sinuous length along. Now, tell me, does not the view rather 


gain than lose in beauty by the introduction of “that fell 
destroyer,” the railway ? 

The Heath, even at this early hour, is by no means deserted. 
Groups of young girls, with their fresh faces glowing in the morn- 
ing sunlight, their clear laughs ringing on the keen morning air, 
are to be seen gathering the pretty grasses and few flowers which, 
although expressly forbidden by numerous notizes, they gather 
openly and in the most impudent manner, and shriek their laughter 
out from one to another, and shout their remarks with voices that 
travel far across the Heath, and make themselves quite distinct to 
me as I sit and make notes for my readers’ benefit. 

One thing that really did seem out of harmony with the rest of 
the picture at 6 a.m. was the presence of five trucks belonging to 
the itinerant vendors of ice cream. There was a good deal of the 
early bird about them. But were there any worms to whom ice 
cream would be an attraction at that hour of the day ? 

About 4 p.m. those ice trucks, now so incongruous, will be 
thoroughly in keeping with their surroundings, when ’Arry will be 
there in full form, accompanied by ’Arriet, the rollicking. 

Those itinerant Italians use, as a sort of watchword, the name 
of our long since defunct friend, ‘‘ Jumbo,” and this they shout to 
each other at intervals of from one to two minutes, as though they 
imagined it to possess some potent influence upon the climate or 


possible purchasers. 
She Agreed. 
Old Jock (who has been telling some fearful yarns about his 


adventures in days gone by).—‘*Ah! there were never such 
times !”’ 
Mrs. Dunkler (quietly).—“ I quite believe that.” 
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Impertinent Paragraphs. 
By THE ‘‘ ENFANT 'TERRIBLE.”’ 


Ir would be a brave maa who would say that the 
the Ministry just now are Couleur de Woss(bery). Sr 
% * * 
The last has been a week of Wilde alarms and excursions 


—especially excursions, of country cousins to hear a certain cause 


celebre. 
* * * 


I hope Lord Valentia will consent to stand for Oxford; the 
Unionists will win then. Before these lines are in type we shall 
probably know one way or the other. If Lord Valentia stands, 
grapes will be sour—for the Separatists. 


* * * 


Mr. Stead is coming out in a new light—he is going to write a 
novel. It is to be called “ A Modern Maid in Modern Babylon.” 
We’ve heard something like it before, unless my memory is all Pall 
Mali—I mean pell-mell. I have no doubt the book will be well 
received. The reviewers will all treat it kindly (?) But the Review 
of Reviews will, of course, appear in a certain monthly publication. 


x * * 


Mr. Richard Mansfield, the American actor who appeared with 
very fair success in London, and who owed a great deal to the 
kindness and courtesy of Mr. Henry Irving during his stay here, 
has evidently been playing to bad houses. He has, therefore, felt 
it necessary to be impertinent at the English actor’s expense. 


He said the other day, ‘If Henry Irving had been announced 
to play, in no matter what, he would have been greeted with a 
3,000-dollar house. Yet what is Irving? He is no better actor 
than Iam. But he is a theatrical diplomat, and has the art of 
knowing how to keep-his name continually before the public.” 


x 


What is Irving, indeed? Merely the first English-speaking 
actor in the world. What is Mansfield ? 
% -— a 


Mr. Caine objects to Mr. Beaufoy sitting for Kennington. Mr. 
Beaufoy is a Radical, and is connected with the liquor traffic. But 
I fear this Caine is but a broken reed. He is, indeed, but a very 
poor stick for our teetotal friends to lean upon. They are shouting 
‘“‘Malacca-day, Beaufoy is bamboo-zling us,” and the pliant Caine 
believes them. . 


eo ald 1, we 
3 * * 


In the City there is a public-house—if. I may be allowed to use 
so ordinary a designation for so superior a caravanserai—the tele- 
graphic address of which should be ‘‘ Heaven.’’ That is to say, it 
is conducted on so elevated a plane of morality that none other 
would be appropriate. Here are, if you please, the “ rules,”’ 
printed and given away, so that no one can plead ignorance of 
such Solon-like regulations :— 


1.—No person intoxicated, either alone or in company of others, can be 
served, under any circumstances whatever. 


2.—No person or party of persons can be served, under any circumstances, 
more than once, the rule being that he, she, or they (as the case may be) must 
have left the house at least half-an-hour before either are entitled to be served 
again. 


8.--The quantity supplied upon any occasion, for consumption on the pre- 
mises, not to exceed One Gill of Wine, Half-a-Gill of Spirits, or One Glass o 
Malt Liquor, for each person, 


4.—Persons using obscene or profane language, talking loudly, or in any way 
misconducting themselves. cannot be served at any time, or under any circum- 
stances whatever. 


5.—Smoking is strictly prohibited at all times and under all circumstances. 
* * * 


The pains and penalties attendant on the non-observance of 
these Draconic observances are not stated, but they must be some- 
thing very horrible indeed, The next paragraph means that if you 
don’t like it you must lump it, but 1 print it for the euphemistic 
nature of its terms :— 


“The Proprietors, reserving to themselves the right to conduct 
their business upon any system they may deem expedient, cannot 
permit these Rules to be broken upon any occasion with oe : 
they, therefore, respectfully request all persons objecting tothe 
regulations, and who are not willing to act in strict conformity there- 
with, to kindly transfer their patronage to some other Establish- 
ment,”’ 
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If ever I am lucky enough to own a public-house I am going to 
set up 4 lofty standard of conduct, too. I have already drawn up a 
sketch of the regulations, and 1 give them here, so that if any 
capitalist is particularly anxious to providé me with substantial 
pecuniary support, now. is his time. fn are a few of my ideas :) 


1.—No one, unless attired in 
to under any circumstances. a top hat, frock cdat and gloves, can be at | 


2.—Pe int i 
PP ar ha sucking is distinctly forbidden. Onion eaters are ngt 


—e spirits may be drank except with water in the proportion of 12 tb 


4.—A doctor's certificate that you are strictly of temperate habits must he 
shown, or drinks will be refused. 


5.—Gentlemen not irating their h’ } 
establishments. aspirating their h’s are requested to patronise other 


6.—Malt liquors are served in egg cups, as a larger quantity might be 
injurious. 


Gentlemen are requested tO stay away who cannot converse intelligently and 
eesthetically with the attendants on all branches of art and literature. 


* * * 


Here is a little sentimental love-ballad for you., Don't shoot the 
rhymer, he is doing his best. 


THE DIAL OF LOVE, 


Love counts not time by year, nor week, nor day, 
It marks the minute by a lingering kiss, 

By fond embrace the hour is reckoned ; may 
Love never know another clock than this. 

Its mainspring is my lady’s wayward mood, 
The hands race quickly when she is kind, 

And tender silence tells she may be woo'd ; 
And when she frowns they sadly lag behind. 

(Refrain.) 

Love, mighty Time owns thy soft sway ; 
Long years wiil fly unheeded past, 

But thou illumine but one little day 
It brightly shines while life may last. 


When on the dial the sun casts his bright rays, 
And tells the noontide of the day is here, 
The mists melt swiftly, Nature sings his praise, 
And all is brightness where all once was drear. 
The sweet eyes of my mistress are for me 
A sun whose soft and tender rays impart— 
Though dark and stormy all my life may be-— 
Love’s brightness to the dial of my heart. 


The Nemesis of Courtship. 


In the present day the Lothario gay 
Who is mashed on a maiden fair, 

And implores that he may her bridegroom be, 
And that she will his future share— 

In the present day to that gallant gay 
One disastrous shock can come, 

A shock that can make all his bosom ache 
And his face grow pallid and glum. 

For, when down he drops and the question pops, 
That maiden his heart can blister, 

As she murmurs, ** Through life (though I can’t be 

your wife) 

I will ever remain your sister!” 


But the striplings gay of a future day 
Will have vengeance on maidens fair. 
Such rebuff as this from a saucy miss 
They will never have need to bear. 
For we’re nearing the stage, in this froward age, 
Of the “‘ new woman’s ” vain virility, 
When the maiden will drop on her knees, and “ pop ”’ 
To her sweetheart with fine facility. 
And then—when the prayer of the | is oe 
Then, flighty and haughty, the bold young b 
May make his reply to the mashing maid, 
‘“ Rise, damsel! I love another ! 
My jugular vein I would sooner knife 
Than take you to heart as my wedded wife ;~~ 
But, I swear to you, maiden—through all my life 
I will ever remain your BROTHER !!”’ 


A new English grammar by G. Barnett Smith, with Notes by the 
compiler of the Literary Gossip in the Pall Mall Gazette, is one of 


the wants of the age. 
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Played Out. 
RosEBERY (encouragingly) :— 


Play up at ’em, gents, play away ; 
What's a penny or so to your honors ? 
The puts are all milky to-day, 
And the Sun’s at your back (that’s O’Connor’s). 
So, at ’em, my boys, with a will; 
Now’s your time, if it’s not it is never—- 
Bravo, that was capital, Bill ; 
Bravo, John, that was certainly clever, 


Play up at’em! Hang it, don’t go 

Quite so wild at ’em, William, my hearty ; 
Qou’ll certainly bust. up the show, 

And then what will become of the party ? 
A little more “go” in it, John! 

You’re a trifle too solemn and steady ; 
But p’rhaps you'll do better anon, 

You were always more heady than ready. 


Play up at ‘em, lads, that’s your style! 

Chuck ’em up, my exuberant chappy ! 
A miss is as bad as a mile, 

But, lor, what matters that if you’re happyf? 
So, at ’em, my boys, with a will, 

Now’s your time, if it’s not it is never— 
Bravo, that was capital, Bill 

Bravo, John, that was certainly clever. 





Harcourt (indignantly): 


That's right! shout away; you can shout ; 

But what is the use of your shouting ? 
Suppose you know what you’re about, 

But our wisdom I’m certainly doubting! 
We seem to do most of the work, 

While you seem to get most of the money ; 
I’m not one my labour to shirk, 





HOSTS IN THEMSELVES. 
No. 1.—Caprain S. Purkiss, V.D., THE Stak AND GARTER, 


sut I’m dashed if I like it, my sonny. Kew BRIDGE. 
Play up at ’em! certainly, Sir. Westward the tide of civilisation rolls. Years ago the subject of 
Though I have no objection to playing, our sketch gathered a merry coterie of friends around him at the 
[ positively should = Royal Music Hall. Now he draws hosts of the best-known men 
Someone else to do more of the paying. about town to the rural and riparian delights of Kew, as witness 
Mas, NOL 6 cokers falls , the goodly crowd that assembled to celebrate his assumption of the 
lo our lots (and our lots are but littles), proprietorship of the Star and Garter, by a dinner given in his 
And that’s what oppresses and galls ; | honour. The genial captain, who has received the well-earned 


You get beer and we only get skittles ! decoration for long service with the Volunteers, wherever he goes 
not only is followed by old friends, but makes new ones, so that 
when he in a short time opens the Prince’s Theatre at Kew, of 
which he is lessee, the familiar phrase ‘‘ our friends in front” will not 

I was always, by nature, retiring. be an empty one, nor will the house. Amongst other distinctions 
Play up at’em! Pooh, what's the good ? he is an active Mason, and president of the Mysterious and Ancient 

I've * played up”’ until I am sick of it ; Order of Sheenanighans. He is a right down good fellow, as is 
The nuts are just where they first stood, frequently asserted by stentorian voices over “a drop of sparkling.” 


I don’t think I’ve quite got the trick of it, 


There's Gladstone put up on a shelf, 
‘Pon my word, it’s not very inspiring, 
I think of resigning myself, 


George Gordon Fraser. 


Many of our readers may remember a paragraph in our issue of 
Feb. 26th relating the sad circumstances of the drowning while 
skating of George Gordon Fraser, an artist whose work has long 
been familiar to the readers of Fun. Mr. Fraser, thus suddenly 
cut off in the flower of his manhood, leaves a widow and four little 
children unprovided for. The proprietors of Fun have in their 
possession a number of the original sketches by Mr. Fraser of pictures 
which have appeared in our pages. These are now offered for sale 
at the price of 10s. each. The proceeds cf sale will be handed 
Play up at'’em! Well, I have played, over to Mr. Fraser’s widow. 

And that’s just what I find so annoying, 

My time, I am really afraid, 
I might well have been better employing, 
‘ The lives of the saints,’’ don’t you know, 
Is my field, I am anxious to fill it. 
My “‘ Voltaire ’’ would pleasantly go 
With the lives of John Burns and Ben Tillet. 


MORLE’ (more in sorrow than in anger) :— 


You see, by the “ rules of the game ” 

Those nuts should have long ago tumbled ; 
Before my intelligent aim 

Their supports should have steadily crumbled. 
But try as J only can try 

Not a cocoanut am I annexing; 
And if the ‘‘ rules’ do not apply, 

Well, you know, it’s extremely perplexing 


‘‘PLayYER Poems,” by Robert George Legge, will be of especial 
interest to the members of that profession which, albeit exercising 
no professional status, jurisdiction, or even incorporation, dubs 
itself ‘‘the’’ profession. Some of Mr. Legge’s morceaux are worthy of 
being styled 1. e. g.’s—I mean elegies. They all possess one rare 
(rapidly becoming rarer) virtue. The writer knows a good deal 
Play t’em? Oh. I tired about his subject. Among the best are ‘“‘ The Song of the Property 

ay up at om: 1, + Om A Man.” ‘Sunday Special” and “In the Docks” are among the 

Of the game and the cost I am paying. best of ‘“ Player Poems,” but the little book has not from cover 
The price, Sir, at which I am hired to cover an uninteresting pace 

I: too little, that goes without saying. si tit 
Play up at ‘em! never no more ! As to the alleged case of smuggling by a French trawler, brought 

I am weary; my brains and my pelf up with a round turn on the Devon Coast, of course the defence 
Are wasting ; I find it a bore ; will be that the skipper was making for Torquay with de claret to 

Tam ‘orf’; “play up at em” yerself! declare it. 
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With Violence. 
TO COMMON SENSE. 


A CASE OB Two IN PoIrnt. 


Britt Sxooks, Bob Smith, and Sam Jiles were yesterday charged 
before Mr. Mildman with robbery from the person, accompanied by 
violence. The prosecutor, who was brought into court on a 
stretcher, asserted that he was walking down Pall Mall when the 
prisoners rushed at him, and, after annexing his valuables, pounded 
him with pickaxes, jumped on his head, and threw him under a 
steam-roller. Police-constable Jones, who came into the court on 
crutches, swore to securing the prisoners with the help of two more 
constables, who were at present unable to leave the hospital. 
Inspector Brown gave the prisoners as bad a character as he knew 
how. Mr. Mildman then summed up. He had, he said, deter- 
mined to put down his foot upon this sort of thing with a heavy hand. 
‘Tne prisoners were, without exception, the most vicious, depraved, 
and ugly rascals he had ever seen. How they could reconcile their 
consciences to their behaviour was more than he could understand. 
However, he was there to see that justice was done, and he would 
not flinch from the task. He sentenced them to seven days’ 
imprisonment, and might God have mercy upon their souls. Next 


case! 
a - * x x 


Peter Simple, a lad of 15, was then charged with embezzling 
twopence-halfpenny in stamps while in the employ of Messrs. 
3ubble and Squeak, the well-known company promoters. He 
pleaded guilty. Mr. Mildman said that it was a ead sight to see 
one so young in the dock. It grieved him to the heart. But 
gentlemen like the prosecutors must be protected. He sentenced 
the prisoner to six months’ hard labour, and as much birch-rod as 
the law allowed. Next case. 


- ~ ™ - * 


Enry Evans, a pugilist, better known as ‘‘ Good Evans,” was then 
charged with assaulting an elderly lady and abstracting her purse. 
The prosecutor, it appears, was walking down Regent Street in the 
middle of the day looking at the shops, when the prisoner came 
behind her, dealt her a heavy blow on the head, felling her to the 
ground. He then trod on her chest, snatched her purse, and tore 
her false teeth from her mouth. She had not been herself since. 
Constable Clark, who arrested the prisoner red-handed, said that it 
was his first appearance in the dock. Mr. Mildman said that this 
sort of thing was getting too frequent. He thought the prisoner 
had gone the wrong way to work, and had used too much force when 
taking out the lady’s teeth. However, as it was his first offence 
he would come up for judgment when called upon. Next case. 


* - baal 7 
* 


And so on. 


Waftings from the Wings. 


THE moral of the new monologue, Fortune’s Fool at the Hay- 
market, is that it is very silly to take poison in a country where 
there is a post at four o’clock in the morning. I mean in this way. 
Philip Challoner has been rejected by the girl of his heart and 
disinherited by his uncle. He comes home early in the morning 
and promises himself a dose of poison at four o’clock sharp. It is 
half-past three at the time, so that, you see, this allows him just 
half-an-hour to tell the audience all about it. This, fortunately, 
just fits in with the author’s ideas on the subject, so that things 
are arranged in a very workmanlike manner. ' 

After helping himself to a brandy and soda; and, feeling that it 
would be rather wearisome for the people in front to have to 
listen to thirty minutes of soliloquy, Philip has a sudden inspira- 
tion that Death is tapping at the door. So he lets Death in, sits 
him in the chair, and talks to him uninterruptedly for five-and- 
twenty minutes by the clock. Well, Death knows that his turn is 
coming, though he probably thinks five-and-twenty minutes of 
egotism from the young gentleman rather a heavy price to pay. — 

Well, Philip gives Death a brandy and soda. Death is quite 
invisible throughout the entire performance—not even seen by the 

rompter—only by the eyes of our hero. Death is evidently there, 
or Philip tells us so; but for a spirit to show such abnegation as 
not to touch that brandy and soda shows that we have seriously 
a the gentleman with the crest of the skull and cross- 

nes. 

So Philip tells him all about it. How he is penniless, and how 
_ his girl has jilted him. After he has explained the whole circum- 
stances of the case with the utmost minuteness, Philip takes a dose 
of poison at four minutes to four. Just after he has swallowed it, 
two letters arrive—at four in the morning—-one from the young 
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lady, saying that she cannot live without him after all, and is 
coming to him to get married; the other from his uncle’s lawyers, 
stating that the old gentleman has died, and he is his heir. Poor 
Philip expires just as his sweetheart knocks at the door. Which 
goes to prove that it is very silly to keep your appointment four 
minutes too early, especially if the gent you are going to meet is 
Mr. Death. 

Fortune's Fool, the author of which is Mr. Henry Hamilton, is a 
cleverly written and thrilling little work—even though it is too 
long drawn out, and not a particularly cheerful entertainment. It 
was really admirably played by Mr. Lewis Waller, whose acting was 
so good that he held our attention with a half-hour’s monologue. 


We have all had the influenza, and most of us have seen Ibsen’s 
Master Builder—having received free seats to do so. The English 
version of the complaint is very serious, but the French is positively 
virulent, especially as played by such amateurs as the Théatre de 
L’(CEuvre, and under the dismal wgis of the Independent Theatre 
Society. The Hilda Wangel of Mlle. Despres was alone endurable, 
and this lady acted positively well, which was a great mistake 
under the circumstances, for to act such a part well shows up the 
absurdity of the whole thing in a very lurid light. She makes 
Hilda a bright, impulsive school girl that anyone might be glad to 
meet. I do not know that the gladness would continue after Hilda 
had talked at him for a little while, but, on the face of it, Hilda is 
not half a bad sort. 

The Théitre de L’Cuvre goes in for sensation. The fall of 
Solness from that wonderful church-steeple used not to be indi- 
cated on the stage by anything but the description given by the 
characters on the stage. In the French version several bricks are 
seen to descend. After this we shall find the Independent Theatre 
giving It’s Never too Late to Mend, or something symbolical and 
allegorical of that sort. Fancy an Ibsen play being degraded by 
realism of this kind. It is terrible to think of. 


At the Middlesex Music Hall ‘ Charlie’ Mitchell and Frank 
Slavin have been sparring in a manner that, I am told, is most 
scientific. I am glad somebody told me, because otherwise I 
should have thought these too heroes were playing hop-scoteh or 
something. You see, one of them goes up to the other and seems 
for a moment as though he were going to hit him. To avoid such 
an unfortunate contretemps the other puts up his arm, They then 
shake hands and sit down for a few minutes. Then they get up 
again, have a little game of following each other round the ring, 
catch hold of each other in a manner that seems a little more vio- 
lent than is necessary under the circumstances, and then sit down 
again. It is very interesting. Someone calls ‘‘Time’’ whenever 
either of them gets a naughty little twinkle in his eye, and on each 
occasion, thinking it was time to have a drink. Hardly, however, 
had I risen from my seat than they were at it sale which I 
thought very inconsiderate of them. 

Miss Marie Lloyd was singing her bicycle song. It is very silly, 
not at all funny. As a matter of fine art I much preferred the 
Slavin-Mitchell ‘‘turn.’’ The other items of the “Mo.” are, 


generally speaking, good. 
GOSSAMER, 


My Nosie Sevr.—There is a feature in Max Nordan's work on 
‘*‘ Degradation ’’ which has so far escaped the notice of the reviewer, 
and that is that the author, probably without being aware of it, has 


expressed —himself. 

Nym CRINKLE, says in one of his recent enlighteners, that 
‘‘ Women’s skirts have always hung rustling about the legislative 
halls of France.”” Well, but Nym, dear boy, is it not in accordance 


with the eternal fitness of things that women’s skirts should hang, 
except on the stage of a variety theatre? As for rustling that 
depends on the material. 


New Books. 


‘How to Joke with Difficulty,’ by the contributors to the 


Idlers’ Club. | 
‘The Surviving Patient,’’ by the author of ‘“ Thirteen Doctors.” 


“The Man Who Did Not See It,” by the author of ‘The Woman 


Who Did.” 
‘“‘ Blacking,” by the author of ‘‘ The Real Japan.” 
‘‘ Masther’s Dhrink,”’ by the author of “‘ Scholar’s Mate.” 
“The Accepted Hundreds,” by the author of “‘ Under the 


Chilterns.”’ 


Once again Spiers and Ponds’ dividends have risen. 
rename them Aspires and Ponds ? 

An American physician says that the best remedy for an attack 
of indigestion, resulting from a surfeit of pie, is a course of rocking 
chair. Yes; but why not give up pie?’ 


Why not 
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Fun Week by Week. 


Thursday, March 28th.—Am sick and tired of the theatre. Our 
playwrights are poor in general, and our one beight particular star 
has failed to shine in his last effort. 


He has Ebb-ed. 


. Am sick and tired of the music hall. Their motto seems to be 
that one good turn deserves a bad one, and the bad one is a 
recurring nuisance at the next house of call. 


Am sick and tired, too, of the ordinary ‘smoking concert.” 
They are generally made up of the bad turns from the music halls. 
What I am not tired of is the military smoking concert, and the 
best military smoking concert I know is the 20th Middlesex 
(Artists’) R.V. 

Here we have something new, something original, something 
refined, something good, something within the keeping of the 
character, for the soldiers dish up themselves. 


To-night we had a feast of fun; and it may well be called a feast, 
since the programme was made out in the form of a menu. 


By way of hors d’oeuvres, we had Private Dudley Causton, who 
danced a shadow on his pocket handkerchief. Private Charles J: 
Magarth, who discoursed sweetly on the Welsh harp. Private Cecil 
W. Mount, who wrote a letter with his foot. It was only one 
letter, the letter B—no matter, he wrote it. Private Evan P. 
Staples, who conjured with some sandwiches. Private Norris, 
who snuffed a candle at fifty-five paces, and Corporal G. C. L. 
Foy, the hon. secretary, who was the cleverest of the lot, for he 
got all these good fellows to do all these good things. 

&* By way of Roti, we had private people (not private soldiers), most 
of whom I had not heard of nor seen before. There wasn’t a bad 
turn among them. 

By way of “ sweets,’’ we had Miss Fanny Wentworth, who, in 
her way, is just as good as Corney Grain was in his; Ethel Sexton, 
who toll’d *‘ the bells” ; Florence Kenning, an admirable raconteur ; 
Sadir Witkowski, Elsa Wedburn, and the Pierette. 


Friday, March 29th.—To the New English Art Club at the 
Dudley Gallery. This club makes as much progress as any. 

There is a capital little picture—a skit on the dandy soldier of our 
times. It’s called the ‘‘ Horse-Milliner.” Sir Walter Scott’s ad- 
mirable lines are used as an “ undercut.”’ 


One comes in foreign trashery, 
Of tinkling chain and spur, 
A walking haberdashery 
Of feathers, lace, and fur ; 
In Rowley’s antiquated phrase, 
Horse-Milliner of modern days ! 


In the evening to another famous ball at Covent Garden. It was 
the eve of the Boat Race, and every shade of dark and light blue 
was to be seen in the fancy dresses. The men mostly wore dark 
blue because they were for Oxford. The women mostly wore light 
blue, not because they were for Cambridge, but because it suit ’em 
better. 


Saturday, March 30th.—To Thomas McLean’s Gallery again. 
\lways something new here. 

Dixie’s ‘“‘ Melusina”’ in four chapters is what we were asked to 
see. 

Melusina, it will be remembered, was the most famous of the 
fées of France. She shut up her father in a high mountain for 
offending her mother. For this she was condemned, heaven 
knows by whom, but so the story goes, for this she was condemned 
to become every Saturday (and to-day is Saturday) a serpent from 
her waist downward. When she married Raymond, Count of 
Lusignan, she made her husband vow never to visit her on a 
Saturday ; but the jealousy of the Count being excited, he observed 
‘his wife unobserved on one of the forbidden days, and saw Melu- 
sina’s transformation. She was obliged to quit her mortal husband, 
‘and was destined to wander about as a spectre till the day of doom. 


Sunday, March 31st.—The Road, that excellent coaching maga- 
zine, is again enlarged with many new ani valuable features. It 
ig the only publication of its kind, and, unlike others, it sticks to 
the road, horses and carriages, and days, etc., and nothing else. 
En pictures and all its stories are essentially written on the 
road. 


I read to-day for the first time ‘ Isis,”’ very much unveiled, by 
Edmund Garrett. It is a remarkably clever piece of work, full of 
point, of satire, of humour, making as it does the best of fun of 
Theosophy. Mr. Garrett has gone to the wife of Osérés for his 
sport, and much pure milk of refined nonsense has he got out of 
the cow which was sacred to Isis. 


9 
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Monday, April 1st.—To the last of the series of the Grasshoppers 
Athletic Club’s cinderellas. Am sorry that there are not more o’ 
them. Quite enjoyable. Not overcrowded. Mr. Martlock W. 
Mann’s band, in scarlet, was picturesque, and his selection of 
music was admirable. Done with dances, jthe Grasshoppers’ first 
‘‘ fumiferous’’ function, as they are pleased to call it, will take 
place at Frascati’s on on the 25th of this month. 


Tuesday, April 2nd.—Ran down to the Ranelagh Club to see the 
Ladies’ Golf Competition. They play golf better than they do foot- 
ball. I should scarcely have thought it. Women seem always to 
be so weak and awkward with their arms. I knew nothing about 
their legs until I saw them play football at Crouch End last week. 
They are awkward enough with them. 


__ Wednesday, April 3rd.—More ladies’ athletics. To the Queen's 
Club, West Kensington. A three days’ competition for the chame 
pionship. At present Miss Austin holds the coveted title. Mrs, 
Horncastle and Miss C. Cooper are now playing against each others 
The winner is to play Miss Austin. 


The New Log-rolling. 


AMONG the many novelties now on exhibition in Vanity Fair is 
one which the chroniclers who have so diligentiy exploited the 
New Humour, the New Woman, and other varieties of the New 
Nonsense, seem to have overlooked. We refer to the New Log- 
rolling. It is an ingenious Art (or should we say craft?) and is as 
different from the old log-rolling as the new Gorgonzola (at eight- 
pence, taking the piece) from the old, which is equivalent to saying 
as chalk from cheese. 

Jones is a new log, and wants to be rolled. He calls upon 
Brown, who has been rolled into an editorial chair, and informs 
him of his desire. 

‘Very well,” says Brown. ‘' Have you an opinion on anything, 
different from anybody else’s, and likely to make people open their 
eyes ?”’ 

*‘ No, I haven’t,”’ says Jones. ‘‘ But I can quickly get one.” 

So Jones goes home and roots out an old opinion from some 
lumber-room, and turns it inside out, and takes it to Brown, who 
prints it. 

‘‘ Who is Jones?”’ say the Novelty-ridden public, when they get 
their magazine. 

‘‘Who?” answers echo, 

But next month, or week, or whatever it may be, Brown says 
that, with due respect for Mr. Jones’s erudite acquaintance with 
the subject, he ventures to disagree with him, in several pages of 
type. Then Robinson calls and asks if there is anything on which 
he can exercise his pretty little wit. 

‘‘ Yes,’ says Brown, “‘ defead Jones against me,” 

And he does. The Weary Public ask, ‘‘ Who is Robinson ?”’ 

‘‘A supporter of Jones,”’ say the never and talk about 
Jones a great deal. They say what brand of tobacco he smokes ; 
where he buys his collars; and what is the colour of his youngest 
child’s hair. If he is a bachelor, they inform their readers as to 
his landlady’s favourite beverage. 

Jones may then consider himself rolled. Simple, isn’t it? 

We don’t make a specialty of this branch of the business our- 
selves. But we keep a hydraulic mangle on the premises, where 
humbugs may be rolled out flat at moderate rates, according to 


their size. 


rT. CoryBANTIC the lady may be, but there is no truth in the state- 
meat that Miss Hope Booth is a member of the family of the 


globe-trotting General. 


A license was granted the other day to Mr. Albert John Clarke, 
of 257, Hammersmith Road, on his undertaking not to sell the 


American article! Free Trade is getting on. 


In more or less prevalent argot “Guily” is a knife. Is Mr, 
Gully, M.P. for Carlisle, the particular koife ordained to cut the 
tangle which the Government have got into over the Speakership ? 


Lx the music-hall case of “‘ Mansel v. Kiernan and others,” tried 
in Liverpool before Mr. Justice Lawrance, Lady Mansel, who was 
called, said, ‘‘ The first turn was always given to & beginner.” No 


doubt. 
Tue Cabinet may have been “cabined and confined on Saturday,’ 


as a contemporsry, facetiously applying 4 line from Shakespeare, 
remarked, but one thing is certain, and that is, that in spite of the 
most strenuous efforts of the new journaliste, no news of a trust- 
worthy character is ever “ cribbed ” from @ Cabinet meeting. 
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MODERN MARTYRDOMS. 


VIL—WuHEN THE HORSE YOU HAVE JUST HIRED ON THE 
ASSURANCE THAT HE 18 “AS QUIET AS AN OLD SHEEP” CROSSES 
THE PAVEMENT AND INSISTS ON ENTERING A CHINA SHOP. 


It’s an Ill Wind, Etc. 


OnristorHEer Spana is a trooper of the First Life Guards, now 
stationed in Regent’s Park Barracks. He is a presentable specimen 
of a cuirassier; he stands six feet two in his jack boots, and is 
broad in proportion. He wears a prodigious waxed moustache, and 
owns & prominent proboscis. By reason of the latter peculiarity 
his comrades have nicknamed him “ Nosey.” 

Lately, one Saturday afternoon, Trooper Nosey Spang was 
walking out his best girl, Miss Sarah Smith. Sarah, rather a 
smart and pretty damsel, was a nursemaid. She was wont 
to describe herself as nursery governess. The martial 
lover and his lass, while ind ging in affectionate com- 
monplaces in the way of conversation, were walking along the 
banks of the Serpentine, when a gale sprang up, and the rain 
came down in torrents. The twain sought refuge under a tree, 
and when the shower Tee they essayed to continue their walk. 

Suddenly a gust of wind caught the guardsman’s natty cap and 
whisked it into the water, about fifty feet from the bank. Barah 
screamed, and the soldier, suppressing a spontaneous and excusable 
objurgation, grimly tried to smile. Opportunely there came on 
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the scene a gentleman, who was accompanied by a gaunt retriever 
up. By command of his owner the animal breasted the foami 

ws, and brought the cap to shore: But the juvenile canine 
was untrained, and he declined to lay the prize at his master’s 
feet. Instead, he clumsily frisked to a distance, and placing 
the martial chapeau in the mud, began most inconsiderately to 
tear at the articles of head-gear. On seeing this, Trooper Nosey 
Spang swore with an earnest emphasis that might have rivalled 
the imprecatory prowess of his predecessors in arms in Flanders. 
He, Sarah (wit Saar umbrella), and the owner (with a threat- 
ening stick) rushed in the direction of the tyke. Nosey tripped, 
fell, and rose, the while giving vent to platoons of oaths. The breast 
of his bright scarlet jacket was covered with mud, likewise the 
knees of his overalls. Even his substantial nasal organ was 
decorated with a daub of moistened earth. The dog was chased 
off, and Nosey was about to pick up his chewed head-covering 
when wicked Rude Boreas had another showin. This time the 
cap was lifted far into the water. Again the retriever obligingly 
plunged after the article, but the mutilated and saturated cap sank 
and disappeared. 

The gentleman muttered an apology for the eccentricity of his 
dog, and took his departure. 

The begrimed Nosey Spang, now compelled to parade in the 
order peculiar to the unbonneted Bluecoat boy, looked the picture 
of desolation. And Sarah—the thoughtless creature that she was— 
laughed, literally screamed! ‘I carn’t be seen with yer in that 
there plight,” she remarked, when the hilarious fit had subsided. 
“ T’ll meet yer at the Marble Harch, at eight to-night, when yer as 
’ad a wash an’ a brush down!”’ 

By this speech the mud-encrusted son of Mars was wounded 
to the very soul. He was sneaking away, with his dignity 
crushed out of him, when he was touched on the arm by a 
buxom, well-dressed lady, quite a couple of dozen years his 
senior. She spoke feelingly of the mishap, and never was the 
heavenly balm of feminine sympathy more judiciously applied. 
Heedless of the chaff of passers-by, she escorted the besmirched, 
bareheaded Nosey Spang to a barber’s shop, where he was enabled 
to put himself in decent trim. Then she hailed a cab, drove to 
barracks, and managed to procure a spare cap from one of the 
trooper’s comrades. On taking her leave, she remarked—‘ Be 
em to see you any time. I’m alone widow, you know,” and 

ded Nosey a card, on which was inscribed—‘* Mrs, Pewterton, 
the Bean and Blacking Brush, Anchor Lane, Poplar.” 

That night it fairly poured. At 9-30 a disappointed, dripping 
damsel turned away from Marble Arch, and proceeded to her 
mistress’s house at Bayswater. The maiden was Sarah Smith. 
She had lingered about in the deluge for an hour and a-half, and 
her soldier boy, Nosey Spang, hadn’t put in an appearance. 


s * * # * 


Trooper Nosey Spang is now engaged to that thetic, portly, 
mature widow. When he obtains his Gialliatas bi papelanee from 
the Life Guards (for which the lady has lodged the money) they 
are to be married. The men of Q m wr wa of the corps are looking 
forward to being treated to copious libations of beer on that auspi- 
cious occasion. And the merry Miss Sarah Smith? Well, it does 
not in the least concern our story whether she broke her heart by 
the loss of Trooper Spang, or whether she has already consoled 
herself with another warrior lover in the First Life, or any other, 
Regiment of Guards. 

Trooper Nosey Spang is naturally now a firm believer in the 
truth of the old adage that ‘It’s an ill wind that blows nobody 


good. 


———— 
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PROMOTE DIGESTION 


Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or # 


what is supplied as “HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please 


write, sending sample(the cost of which will be defrayed) t 
8. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of “Hovis” 
do so for their own profit, BEWARE! 
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Impertinent Paragraphs. 
By THE “ ENFANT 'TERRIBLE.” 


It is said that we are to have ice creams from the penny 
automatic machines in the coming summer. 


* * * 


Why not a liqueur brandy and a cake of solidified coffee? There 
is no end to such development. Why not a six-course dinner in 
penny bits? You could dine on your way home by Underground, 
and have all your evening for fun. 


oo * * 


At the Monument you could get your cake of soup, at Blackfriars 
your tablet of fish, at the Temple your ball of meat, and at Charing 
Cross your square of game, 


3 * * 


And, when you had had your ice at Westminster, your slice of 
cheese at St. James’s would be digesting till the end of your 
journey. I commend the idea of the Sixpenny Six-course Dinner 
Company Limited to the promoters. 


* * a 


The Veto Bill is coming on. The Daily News said, on the first 
introduction of the Bill, the bardly-disguised object of which is to 
deprive the publican of his means of living, that the Government 
approached the trade in “ no spirit of hostility.” 


“NO SPIRIT OF HOSTILITY.” 


Bill Sikes caught Tomson snug in bed, 
“Your cash or else an ounce o’ lead 

Goes into your dull-paled head,”- 

Was all the gentle burglar said; 

And yet, of course, ’twas sheerest imbecility 
For Tomson then with fear to faint, 

As Sikes said “‘ Guv’nor, course I ain’t, 
Inspired by any spirit of hostility.” 


Young Snooks was co-respondent made, 

Sir Francis Jeune said, “ I’m afraid 

That you a naughty trick have played, 

And have upset Jones’s household staid.” 

Said Snooks, with deep contrition and humility, 
“ Jones was my friend, I can but plead 

Against him I was not, indeed, 

Inspired by any spirit of hostility.” 


The thief when he goes out to loot, 

Th’ assassin setting forth to shoot, 

The Yankee when, with method ‘cute, 

He swindles thousands may dispute 

That they are not of high respectability ; 
And that, though they may fleece and steal, 
Against their victims they ne’er feel 
Inspired by any spirit of hostility. 
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So, Boniface, your voice then raise, 

With thankful heart, and sing the praise 

Of Harcourt’s Bill in gladsome lays, 

Rejoice in what the D. N. says; 

And show your warm and grateful sensibility 
That, though it beggar you, yet still 


This charming Local Veto Bill 
Against you has “ no spirit of hostility.” 
aK ae * 


Here is an extract from the London Gazette of December 47th, 
1830, when Queen Mary was reigning. The notice states that the 
Queen’s birthday was to be celebrated on Feb 24th, 1831, and 
that a Drawing Room would be held on the same day. It then 
continues : ‘It is expected that all ladies attending the Dra 
Room will appear in dresses of British manufacture.” This 
have been all very well in the reign of Queen Mary, but we should 
be very hard pushed in dress, as in everything else, if we had to 
rely on ‘‘ British manufacture " under the rule of Queen Victoria. 


* * a 


A DUOLOGUE, 
(Gentlemen.) 
Ah, ladies, will you now all foreign stuffs forswear, 
And nothing save our native homegrown costumes wear, 
And never more before our Sov’reign Lady stand, 
Or go to picnic, private picture view, or dance, 
Except in dresses made in this, your own true land ? 
By this you will your fascinations much enhance ; 
You'd look far prettier to English eyes, we’re sure 
"Tis true; in fact your 
Charms (already great) none could withstand, in clothes 
Of British manufacture. 
(Ladites.) 


Ah, sirs, too late, we fear, you've these suggestions made, 
For foreign stuff’s so very cheap through your Free Trade; 
In fact, if we in English goods could only dress, 

We in a sorry plight should be (it may seem rude), 

And could not go to Drawing Rooms at all, unless 

We (let us whisper) went almost entirely nude. 

We very glad should be your wish to carry out, 

But you see you’ve packed your 

Business off to France and other places, till there 

Is no British manufacture, 


Fame. 


Rustic.—“ Zur, that there Job Turmut ahead, ’e be the most 
en ergy man in these ’ere parts. ‘Is name it be knowed vur 
an’ woide!” 

Tourist.—“ Indeed |! ee ae ae 

Rustic (proudly).—“'Ow is ’e ’tinguished? In ‘ere WAY, 
zur. ’E caught the record ’eaviest roach "bout this part of 


country, an’ ‘is tarrier ‘as licked any hother dawg in killin’ the 
biggest lot hof rate hin a minnit, sur!” 
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MODERN MARTYRDOMS. 


VIIL.—WuHEN ONE OF THE NICEST WOMEN YOU KNOW SHOWS YOU THE SMALL BOY’S DRAWING, WITH THE FULL UNDERSTANDING 
THAT YOU'LL PRODUCE IT IN YOUR PAPER. 


Fun in Earnest. 
A FLEETING CLOUD, 


‘Tomatoes or eggs with your bacon, old boy?” 

‘Tomatoes, if you please, dear, they make my liver flap 
properly.” 

4.‘ Yes, but I read somewhere, the other day, that they give 
people diseases. Don’t you think you'd better have a nice poached 
egg instead? ”’ 

“No, thanks. I read that libel on my favourite fruit, and the 
very next day I came across a learned disquisition proving that 

8s were the things to avoid: said our insides acted like in- 
cubators, hatched out the chicks, which set to work pecking holes 
in our livers, and that’s how we got chicken-pox and all—— ” 

** Nonsense, Frank!" 

“My dear Lucy, it is most serious, I assure you. I wonder any- 
one has the hardihood to face an ordinarily-furnished breakfast 
table ; bread is dangerous new, more dangerous stale, butter is often 
a nest for the bacilli of tuberculosis, the humble, but succulent, 
watercress ——’’ 

‘* How you do prattle on! I wish you would be serious for a 
minute, Frank. y didn’t you give me the paper last night?” 

“There were no ‘ breach of promise cases’ in it.” 

“No, but that wasn't why you didn’t give it to me, dear. I found 


_it-in the outside pocket of your overcoat when I brushed it this 
-morning, and, as I had a few minutes to spare before you came 


down, I looked over it.”’ 
“Yes.” 


“ And then I knew why you didn’t give it me last night. I read 
that my beautiful cousin, Robert Thomason, was brought up on 
remand for forgery.”’ 

‘* Well, you see, dear, the fact is——’”’ 


“That you didn’t want to upset me, and didn’t want to be the 
first to tell me how completely wrong Robert had gone.’’ 


Frank and Lucy Felgate had been married two years withia as 
many days, during which time they had learned to appreciate each 
other very highly. Frank was not a fool, so he did not imagine 
that it was wise to cease to pay court to a woman when he married 
her, and Lucy was a sweet little woman, not “new,” quite without 
pene or a mission, who made no secret of her intention (to 

er girl friends) to take at least as much pains to keep Frank as 
she had to win him. 


A sensible young couple, living in a pretty, unpretentious house 
at Highgate, Frank going to the City every day from ten till five. 
He would be home soon after two to-day, because it was Saturday. 
Lucy, naturally a cheerful, thrifty little woman (albeit given to 
indulge a spasmodic, unreasoning jealousy of no one in particular, 
never happier than when helping Harriet, their one servant, with 
the work of the home. 

Frank and her cousin Bob had been rivals for Lucy’s hand, but 
her husband had fought fair, and won her right in the teeth of a 
large section of her family, who could not understand her preference 
for the “ wild and worldly"’ (in the suburban sense) Frank, rather 
than her cousin Robert, who was such a good young man (also in 
the suburban sense). 

The postman created a diversion. Harriet brought in the letters, 
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which Lucy proceeded to cut, for her sense of neatness was offended 
if her husband ripped open the envelopes anyhow. 

«“ Here is a letter from Ealing, Frank. Why do you know at 
Eali ? ¥ i = ) 

“Bh, what!” Mr. Felgate took the letters somewhat brusquely 
from his wife, and was soon absorbed in their contents. 

“ Confound it! what on earth did the idiot write here for,’ he 
muttered, as he frowned over the missive with the Ealing post- 
mark. 

«“ What is it, Frank?” 

‘‘ Don’t ask me to tell you, dear. You will know all about it in 
good time. Where’s my coat? I shall cut it fine for my train if I 
am not sharp,’ and he thrust the unwelcome letter into his breast 
pocket while his wife fetched his hat and coat. 

Mrs. Felgate watched him from the window as he bolted down 
the street, and then, being a foolish little woman, and perhaps 
because she was not in her usual health, did a quiet little cry, 
which didn’t make her feel any better. It was the first time Frank 
had refused to confide in her, and she couldn’t help wondering 
what that ** beastly ” letter was about. 

She dried her eyes and went out at the back to feed the poultry 
and to give her eyes time to get back their normal appearance 
before encountering Harriet, when that damsel came in search of 
her. 

‘There's a beggar woman at the front door. She actually had 
the impudence to ask for master.’’ Harriet was a servant of the 
old school, who had served Frank Felgate’s mother faithfully for 
some years until she was transplanted. Her indignation at the 
woman’s audacity was very real and funny. 

‘‘ Did the person mention Mr. Felgate’s name, Harriet? ” 

‘‘Oh yes, ma’am. These brazen hussies have got cheek enough 
for anything. I know ’em.” 

Here the hall-bell was rung almost violently. 

‘‘ That’s her again, ma’am, I do believe.”’ 

‘‘T’ll answer the bell myself, Harriet.”’ ; 

Mrs, Felgate opened the door and found herself face to face with 
@ young woman carrying a pinched baby in her arms—a poorly- 
clad creature with a starved and haggard look, but no “ beggar’’ in 
the ordinary sense of the term. 

‘‘T want to see Mr. Felgate,”’ she explained in a faint voice. 

‘‘He is not at home.” 

‘Oh, he does live here? Thank you. I will call again,” and 
she turned to go with the step of a woman who is faint. 

“You are ill and weak,” said Lucy. ‘ Come inside and rest for 
a little while.” : 

The woman turned, and followed Mrs. Felgate into the little 
parlour, from which the breakfast things had just been taken, and 
sank exhausted into an armchair. } 

Lucy rang the bell, and poured out a glass of wine, which she 
gave to the girl as Harriet entered. 

‘‘ Make some soup hot at once, please.”’ 

The handmaid retired, collapsed. 

When a few minutes later she had eaten of the soup, the girl 
revived. Nothing had been said until then. Lucy broke the 
silence, 

“May I inquire your reason for asking to see Mr. Felgate ? ” 

‘Before I say anything, ma’am, will you kindly tell me who 

you are ?”’ 
‘“‘T am Mrs. Felgate.” : 

‘His wife! Frank Felgate’s wife!” The girl spoke in a hoarse 
whisper, and the tears swelled slowly up into her big hungry eyes. 

‘You appear to know my husband well. What is your errand ?”’ 

‘‘T will not tell you.” The girl rose with an effort, and wrapped 
a corner of her poor shawl closely about the child, who had begun 
to whine in an uncanny tone ‘ You have been good to me. I will 
go away, and you shall never hear of us again.” 

“But I must know what you have to say to my husband. I 
have a right——” 

‘No, no, ma’am. Let me go, do, pray, let me go! My heart is 
broken already. Dor’t let me break your’s, too.” 

Lucy Felgate was trembling. 

“Tinsist on knowing what you mean. Sit down and tell me. 
No doubt there is some mistake.” 

“For your kind sake I hope so, ma’am.” 

“Tell me your story,” said Mrs. Felgate, in such a tone of 
suppressed determination as would not be denied, ‘‘ Who are you?” 

“Minnie Chandler, ma’am, and I met Frank—I mean Mr 
Felgate—a little over two years ago, when he came down tosee my 
father about buying a horse for a friend. He made love to me 
directly he saw me, but I had not much to say to him at first. 
er that he was always making excuses to come down to Ealing.” 

“ Kaling !” 
“Yes, Ealing, old. Ealing, the Brentford end, not the new place 
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‘round the Great Western station. Well;.ma’am, he followed me 
up and seemed so sincere that I grew to love him-—and—and—this 
is his child. My father turned me out, Frank deserted me, and 
but for my mother’s sister I should have died. But she is dead 
now, and that is why I have all the way from Billingshurst 
YS to see if Frank—Mr. Felgate—will refuse to help his dying 
Cc ” 

“I don’t believe husband is the man you of,” 

Lucy. ae . ? _ ae 

“ Did that ever belong to him?” asked: the girl, handing Mrs. 
Felgate an uncommon-looking card case. 

She opened it; there was a card of Frank's inside, 

4s xe, sate this case did belong to my husband. How did you 
come y ” 

“T only knew his Christian name, which he told me was Frank, 
for a long time, but one day he pulled that out of his pocket with 
some other things. He snatched at it, but I kept it and put it 
away carefully at home. When I left I forgot it, and it was only a 
month before her death that my aunt recovered it for me. I 
couldn’t remember the address without the card.”’ 

“You have a right to demand an interview with Mr, Felgate. 
He will be here at a little past two.” 

Lucy quitted the room and closed the dopr. Amid a rain of 
silent tears she set to work to collect every article of her personal 
eon and pack her trunks, Then she watched for Frank’s 
return. 

At last she saw him coming down the road. She opened the 
door to him. He stooped to kiss her, and drew back. 

‘What is the matter, my darling ?” 

“‘Come with me.” She opened the parlour door, and they 
entered together. 

Frank looked at the white face in the chair. 

“Who is this young woman, Lucy ?”’ 

‘This is my husband, Miss Chandler ; this is Mr. Frank Felgate. 
What have you to say to him?” 

“‘T do not know the gentleman,” said the bewildered girl, 

‘* What is the meaning of all this mystery ?” asked Frank, 

His wife explained. 

“Will you let me see the card case? Yes, I thought as much, 
Lucy, this is Robert Thom——-I mean, my dear, that it was not 
from me that this young woman received it.’’ 

Mrs. Felgate fetched an album from the adjoining room; she 
found her cousin’s portrait and handed it to the girl. 

“That isthe man! But how did he come to have Mr. Felgate’s 
card case ?”’ 

‘‘Your cousin borrowed it of me, dear. He said he wanted one 
like it. I gave it to him, and wrote on the back of the card which 
I left in it the address of the shop at which I bought it.” 

Lucy turned the card over, the address was pencilled on the back 
in Frank’s handwriting. 

‘¢ When I asked him for it, he said he had lost it.” . 

‘“‘ Forgive me, Frank, it was that letter with the Ealing postmar 
this morning that did it.” ‘ 

“That was from my friend Jordan, who lives at Haling. I 
wanted to celebrate our wedding day on Monday by taking you to 
get a new cloak, and Jordan said he would get the address of a good 
house from his wife. I was wild because he sent it here instead of 
to the office.”’ 

The baby died, and Minnie Chandler has taken a situation. 
Robert Thomason did his ‘twelve months,” and is at present 
vegetating in the neighbourhood of Coolgardie. : 


ANSWERS TO CO-RESPONDENTS, 
Cream Conn.—Sir Francis Jeune. 
PHLAGRANTE Deticxtoz.—Mr. Inderwick,. 
ANSWERS TO CORPS-RESPONDENTS. 


Cuacquo.—lIt is not regulation. 
Oxe WHo Wants to Know You Kyow.—Certainly! wear full 


uniform at a wedding. 


ANSWERS TO CHORUS-PONDENTS, 


PryterpHoy.—The Gaiety or the Prince of Wales. i 
Novoice.—We are afraid it is useless. There are too many like 


you already. 


Rrparisn.—Your query is too absurd. No one would attempt to 
clear the river of mud—with a flour dredger. 


PaRocHIAL.—The poor-ratepayer, after the recent prolonged 
frost, calls the 25th ultimo “The K-water day.” 
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AN IS DEMANDED OR PAID FOR.” (See recent 


Iv APPEARS THAT IT IS A PUNISHABLE OFFENCE TO DELIVER “‘A BETTER ARTICLE TH 
Magisterial decision.) 









































_1. There was once an affable shop-keeper, of obliging 2. To the tooth-grinding exasperation$of his gloomy and 
disposit-on, who became extremely popular, unsucces3ful rival. | , 
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Ye Compleate Angler. 


Jounx Butt (to the French Angler, im angry amazement) :— 


Hi, there! Well, of all the cheek! 
Dash it, what’s the fellow doing ? 

Fishing in the very creek 

That I’ve baited week by week, 
All my notice-boards pooh-poohing! 

Hi, there! Mister Parlezvous, Sir, 
Who told you to fish there, pray? 

Hang it all, Sir! who are you, Sir? 
Drop it; stop it; go away! 


Hi, there! Can’t the fellow hear? 
He must know that he is poaching. 
H’m! I positively fear 
I shall have to make him clear ; 
Cannot stand too much encroaching. 
Hi, there! Stop it, that’s my fiat! . 
Speak up, can’t you! ‘‘ Wan’t to fight ? 
What? Oh, lor’, he says, “ Be quiet,” 


9 ¢ 


Says ‘he thinks he’s got a bite.”! 


(Th: Angler, having quietly landed fish, turns and sees John Bull, 


and welcomes him with effusion.) 


’ 


) 


John, my boy, how do you do: 

You look hot, what as the matter ? 
What can I, John, do for you? 
Would you like a fish or two ? 

Quite well, eh? I think you're fatter’! 
I was only just now wishing 

That you’d come and sit with me’; 
This is really splendid fishing— 

Perfect beauties, come and see. 


(Showing Bull contents of basket.) 


There, John! Nota bad day’s sport! 
Fishing’s free; no keepers’ wrangling ! 

I’ve a rod, John, just your sort, 

Come and try it; for report 
Says that you are fond of angling. 

Aren't you well? Your flush looks hectic ; 
And, I've always understood, 

That you're somewhat apoplectic— 
Angling, now, would do you good ! 


JOHN Buu (in a burst of anger). 


Scott! It’s more than I can bear;! 
Look you, Sir, J own this water ; 
And the fish you’re catching there 
Are, as you must be aware, 
For my own, my private, slaughter. 
So you say that you’ve been wishing 
(Gracious goodness, what a nerve !) 
That I'd join you in your fishing. 
lishing in my own preserve ! 


( Decisively,. ) 

List to me, Sir! once for all, 

I will brook no interference 
With my rights, or great or small! 
Do not think I’m “ talking tall,”’ 

Do not judge by my appearance, 
Peacefully I like to reign, Sir, 

But, when ruffled, I can flog 
Let me catch you here again, Sir, 

"Ware my whip, and 'ware my dog 


THE ANGLER (as he quietly departs) :— 


Best back out of it; that’s plain. 
To a fighting pitch I’ve brought it. 
I shall have him “ raising Cain ’’— 
Seems to be himself again; 
Bless my life, now, who'd have thought it. 
Fishing may be foo exciting 
One may go a bit too far, 
For when John once takes to fighting, 


a1 17 ’ 
vy ¢ u dunno where you are. 
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HOSTS IN THEMSELVES.—No. 2. 


One of the most important concerns owned by Baker Brothers, 
the famous caterers, is the Horse Shoe, in Tottenham Court Road. 
Everything there is on the usual Baker-scale of magnificence, 
and English, ‘‘ Thoroughly English, you know.” ‘Not to-day, 
Baker,” is an expression never used by the admirers of the ever- 
popular brothers. 

The presiding genius (whose portrait is above) of the Horse Shoe 
is ‘‘Tommy Atkins,’ the very personification of goodfellowship. 
Not the least important attraction of this choice establishment is 
the billiard room, which is under the management of Mr. A. 
Reynolds, the ex-billiard champion of the Midlands. ‘Have a 
hand at billiards, gentlemen?” ‘Thank cue.” Mr. Atkins can- 
not subscribe to the tenets of the Thirteen Club, inasmuch as the 
Horse Shoe has undoubtedly brought him luck. 


The Smith Girls are Plain. 


Ethel.—-* Aren’t the Smith girls like each other ?”’ 
Maud.— Yes, and isn’t it unfortunate for them ?” 


Taking Him Down. 


Officious Salesman (who has been annoying Rawlins by offering 
unasked advice).—‘* Ah, here are some choice ties. Here are some 
black, and here some black and white stripes.” 

Rawlins.—“‘ Now, which would you prefer?” 

Officious Salesman.—" The black and white most certainly.” 

Rawlins.— Ah, that decides it! I’ll have the black ones.”’ 


Irish Conditions of Sale. 


““A NUMBER of shots were fired on Tuesday night through the 
window of a house occupied by John M‘Guinness, stationmaster at 
Crusheen, on the Athenry and Ennis Railway. M‘Guinness gained 
possession of a farm on the Ballyline estate by outbidding the 
former tenant.”— Daily paper. 

In future all sales of farm leases will be conducted in Ireland 
under the following conditions :— 

“The Highest Bidder to be the purchaser; but if any dispute 
should arise between two or more bidders, the lot to be put up 
again, and the highest bidder hot.” 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


THE performance of Pagliacci at the Grand has made me a pal 
-o’ Rousbey’s for life. His company did it magnificently. Every 
principal acted and sang as though acting and singing were, 
indeed, ® matter of principle. The interest all through was 
capital-ly maintained. I took stock of the whole show, and 
share-d with the audience its great delight. I hope no contango— 
I mean contingency—will ever prevent the Rousbey Company 
paying us a yearly visit. There is plenty of margin for good music 
in London. Let Rousbey take the bull by the horns and always 
find a theatre; we will bear his continual pressure with great 
equanimity. 

I have lost about 5s. 6d. over the Londonderry mine On ’Change 
just lately, so you must excuse my temporary financial outbreak. 
And, speaking of fine aunts, if mine doesn’t send me something 
towards meeting my losses, Gossamer will be missing from these 
pages and the Eastern hemisphere before long. 

However, to hark back to the drama—which, you may remember, 
is what I am supposed to write about—it is a great nuisance, but it 
is a fact, nevertheless—the Rousbey Company has surpassed itself 
this year. I was afraid that the accent might have been on the 
‘‘ Rous,” but I was agreeably disappointed. 

Miss Agnes Molteno’s Nedda was most excellent; i’faith, I nedda 
want to see or hear a better. Rousbey’s Tonio was just as toney, 
oh, as the most exigent could wish. He sang and played really 
finely. Mr. Land’s Silvio and Mr. Buck’s Canio were each more 
than good. There is plenty of i o about the names, but u can take 
it from me that the indebtedness is all on the side of the audience 
to the artists. 

Chorus and orchestra were excellent. 


Phew ! 


Go and see Mademoiselle Juniori at the Empire. She is just 
the sweetest and daintiest lady imaginable, and a great deal the 
Junior(i) of most of the foreign cancatrices that visit our shores. 
I like that word ‘‘cancatrice,”’ it has such an aristocratic sound 
about it. In some cases the particular emphasis is placed upon 
the “cat,’’ but notin the case of Mile. Juniori. She sings chic 
French songs in & most captivating manner. 

As a general rule I hate acrobatic ‘‘ turns,’’—it is generally all 
turns. This, of course, is because I am such a very superior person. 
But the Braatz Brothers are simply marvellous—not so simple 
either. They give a truly fine show. 


The Alhambra has played a trump card in the engagement of 
the very Beautiful Geraldine, who looks lovely, and goes through a 
trapese performance, which is a very interesting auxiliary to her 
personal appearance. There is plenty of appearance—but nothing 
to shock the most modest County Councillor—especially the 
modest ones; they always want a great amount of shocking. 
Geraldine is a beautiful creature, and her gymnastics are skilful, 
neat, and daring. To see her slip backwards from the trapeze and 
-eatch the bar with her heels is very thrilling. It is by no means a 
(trap)ezy feat. 

Mile. Vonare is a feminine contortionist—more contortionist 
than feminine, for I cannot truthfully say that I think dislocating 
one’s anatomy is a ladylike proceeding. This is merely a gnat o’ 
my grievance, the camel part that I cannot swallow is that such a 
performance is allowed by the powers that be. 


There are several passages in Owen Hall’s libretti that do not 
commend themselves. There are some in his—and Mr. Tanner’s 
—new piece recently produced by Miss Cissy Grahame at Ports- 
mouth. The title of the new ‘musical comedy ’’—I call it new 
out of compliment to the authors—is All Abroad, and the last 
syllable of the title is not unjustified here and there—though, 
mark you, there is nothing really offensive in it—as there was in 
Mr. Hall’s Artist’s Model when it was first produced at Daly’s. 

All Abroad is a réchauffe of the entire English drama. I will 
tell you more about it when it comes to London. The first act is 
the better ; the second is a variety entertainment without a great 
deal of variety. The lyrics are by Mr. Risque, which, if you put an 
accent on the e, means, in English, being ‘‘ near the knuckle,” as 
we say in the Charles Harrisian language. The lyrics, however, 
are well written, and the score, composed by the musical directory— 


or the greater part of it--is always bright and tuneful and 
“‘ catchy.” GOSSAMER. 


The New Version. 


THERE is not in Dark Africk a valley so sweet, 
As the Vale in whose basin the Nile waters meet ; 
And France shall be humbled, and broken her heart, 


Ere we from that valley and basin depart. 
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HIS EASTER HOLIDAY—AN INCIDENT. 


To look up a train in an ordinary Bradshaw, under ordinary 
circumstances, is a terrible proceeding; how much more terrible, 
then, must it be to look up a series of trains in a Continental 
Bradshaw when you are feeling like this!! 


The Society for the Supvression of Oldest 
Inhabitants. 


FOUNDED, 1895. SupporTep BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


1. THE object of this society is to lessen the wrongs of the 
general public in times of great Ticats, floods, droughts, rains, snow, 
hail, thunder, comets, falling stars, meteors, transits of Venus, 
eclipses, earthquakes, and other such exciting and annoying 
occasions. 

2. The public is naturally much harrassed at these times, and 
the society thinks that this harassing can be much lessened by the 
entire abolition of reminiscences, the chief purveyors of which are 
that class of doddering idiots known as the “ oldest inhabitants.”’ 
These must be prevented from reminiscing either verbally or in the 
columns of the Times or Standard, their two recognised organs, by 
any means, kind or cruel. The society prefers the former means, 
and is established for the following purposes. 

(a) On the advent of a great frost, snow, or any other of the 
aforesaid phenomena, to simultaneously kidnap all “ oldest inhabi- 
tants,”’ and, if necessary, all garrulous old parties whatsoever, with 
the exception of those who have lost their memories or are dumb, and 
to convey them in safety to a comfortable asylum provided by the 
society, where they shall remain until the said phenomenon has 
quite passed. They shall not be permitted writing materials, but 
shall be at full liberty to tell one another what they remember. 

(6) To summarily arrest all men who remember icebergs injuring 
London Bridge ; also, all — purporting to have seen more than 
ten feet of snow in Piccadilly. 

{¢) To set fire to all newspaper offices publishing leaders with 
reference to ‘‘ Great Frosts of the Past,” “ Big Snow Storms of the 
Century,” ‘ Tropical Weather in the Metropolis,” or heading their 
contents bills with anything like the following: ‘‘ Flooded Fulham 
Flummoxes a Footman,” or “‘ Wintry Weather and Wicked Wall- 
send,” or any similar meteorological rot whatsoever, 

Funds are urgently required, and the smallest contributions in 
money, thumbscrews, gags, and nightsocks for the kidnapped, will 
be thankfully received by me, the undersigned, or through the 
bankers of the society, Messrs. Young, Bounder, and Co. 

(Signed) WEATHERLY CLARK HALEs. 
] I ¢ 


17, Fogg Court, Temple 
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Fun Week by Week. 


Thursday, April 4th.—The Monday Pops. are held on a Thurs- 
day now sometimes. Heard a new Quintet by a Norwegian chap 
one Christian Sinding. It is old, having been composed in the 
days of his youth and vanity. He’s forty now, and I hear we’ve 
never heard of him. He can’t be of very much account, or he 
can’t have improved much on his early work, for his early work 
(this Quintet in E Minor, for instance) is deuced good. 

Christian Sinding takes after Beethoven. I don’t say how much 
he takes after him, perhaps not much, but he takes after him. He 
is a modern classic. 

There’s an intermezzo, full of fire, full of spirit, some humour, 
much sentiment, and most melody. 

It—the Quintet—was played by Sauer, the strings being held by 
Messrs. Arbos, Ries, Gibson, and Breker, 

Sauer worked hard, too hard, indeed he was hard. He wants 
repose and modification. 

A word to Joachim. He played Tartini’s “ Trillo del Diavyolo” 
exquisitely—with a rich and loftiness of expression which is even 
seldom at the command of this fine Hungarian violinst. 


Friday, April 5th.—Ran down to “ Alexandra Park Races,” not 
for the races, because there weren’t any, but to take a peep at the 
alterations. Alexandra Park is the nearest race-course to town, 
and perhaps it is worthy on that account to say a few words in 
praise of the improvements. 

The chief enclosure has been enlarged, and a new stand (badly 
wanted) has been erected in the dip towards the paddock, which 
has also been supplied with a stand immediately behind the judge’s 
box. The telegraph department has been rebuilt double the 
original size, while the comfort (there was none before) of the 
patrons of the cheaper enclosures has not been forgotten. The 
management have given their personal attention to the refreshment 
department, where articles, they say, of a high quality will be 
provided. I am glad to hear this. I have sad recollections of 
having articles of inferior quality pitched at me; also of ex- 
periencing the longest difficulty in getting change for a sovereign. 


Saturday, April 6th.—To see the unveiling of the Izaak Walton 
Memorial Window, St. Dunstan’s, Strand. 

On to West Kensington—Queen’s Club—Lawn Tennis—Singles 
Championship. Miss C. Cooper beat Mrs. Horncastle. Thought 
she would. Now, Miss Cooper, you have only to beat Miss Austin, 
and you will be the Lady Champion. 

In the evening, dropped into my favourite place of an evening, 
the Aquarium, with its lounge, its papers, its music, and its billiard 
tournaments. 

Saw a match of 800 up between Collins and Richards. The 
latter was in fine form, and, with principal breaks of 201, 125, 64, 
and 117, ran out a winner by 313. 

On my way home, I strolled into the Palace, and was just in time 
for Henry Lee, who, especially amongst actors, is exciting some 
consternation. To tell you the truth, he is a very fair elocutionist. 
His piece is ‘‘ Great Men: Past and Present,’ and Malcolm Watson 
has chosen for him Shakespeare, the Czar, Emperor William, 
Bismarck, Charles Dickens, Tennyson, and Mr. Gladstone. Lee 
dresses to each character and personates them, and, as far as I can 
judge, it must be said he does it very well. There is only one fault 
—a fault of selection. All are sombre subjects. A little humour 
sandwiched with the sentimental would not only brighten the show, 
but show to better effect the versatility of the mimic. 

While Lee was on, I was standing just behind a couple of actors 
o£ some importance—to themselves. 

‘* Well,” said the first, “‘ what do you think of him?” 

BAL a do you?” returned the second, nothing venturing. 
<é 9 > 

‘Oh! fairish, fairish !”’ 

‘Yes; his elocution’s all right as far as it goes, but he couldn’t 
play a part.” 

It struck me that he was playing several parts. 
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Sunday, April 7th.—I am reading “‘ The Mysteries of Marseilles "’ 
by Zola. It’s a very good book; good in more ways than one, 
seeing that it doesn’t, so far as I’ve got, treat of vice and the lower 
moralities. A little girl-friend of mine picked it up, read a few 
first pages, peeped at the end, said “It’s not a bit naughty,” and 
pitched it aside, never to take it up again. 

What a corrupted age is ours! Upon my word, it’s enough to 
make men and women remain single all their lives ! 


Monday, April 8th.—To the Queen’s Club again, to see Miss 
Cooper and Miss Austin play tennis for the championship. Miss 
Cooper won—or, rather, Miss Austin one and Miss Cooper two. 


Tuesday, April 9th.—At the new little Gallery in Grosvenor 
Street, Bond Street, they are showing a collection of twenty-four 
pictures by artists who have not yet been made popular. But to 
exhibit in the ‘“ Repton,” it seems to me, would be a quick way of 
getting, at least, a ‘“‘seeing.’”’ You can’t look at and study and 
enjoy a couple of thousands of pictures in a morning, nor in an 
afternoon, nor in a morning and afternoon, if it comes to that, but 
you can do all that with four-and-twenty pictures in a couple of 
hours or less. One of the greatest things in the world is oppor- 
tunity, and one of the smallest is the ‘‘ Repton’’—they are 
invaluable to each other. 

The prettiest bit of colouring in the Repton is, perhaps, Finick’s 
“ Daffodil and Peppy.” It’s a girl dressed first in the colours of 
the daffodil, and second in the colours of the poppy. 


‘‘The King’s Daughter is coming to town, 
With a red petticoat and a green gown. 


Daffadown-dilly is now come to town, 
In yellow petticoat and a green gown.” 


Wednesday, April 10th.—The Salon is nothing if it is not up-to- 
date. There is some controversy about the race-horse Euclid, and 
up jumps the Salon with a picture of ‘‘ Euclides.”’ 

When the Athenians had forbidden all the people of Megara on 
pain of death to enter their city, Euclides disguised himself in 
woman’s clothes and introduced himself into the presence of 
Socrates. 

Xantippe raged when Socrates was calm, 

Xantippe discovered the true character of Euclides, and when she 
did, Euclides made the running, you bet! 


The Beautiful Baritone. 


I’m bald, but, oh! I’m beautiful! 
Then Balder twice as fair ! 
And, if my thatch comes scantly, 
Santley 
Has not much more hair. 


Great Scorr is now the favourite expression of all who have 
read the capital little book by Mr. E. Scott, telling you fully how to 


dance. 


THERE is, we understand, no truth in the report that Mr. Redford 
was appointed Examiner of Plays because his front names are 


George Alexander. 


Lapy Henry SOMERSET was good enough to enlighten a New 
York interviewer prior to her departure for England. She said:— 
‘‘] did not come here to reform America.” This noble magna- 
nimity and self-abnegation will not pass unrecognised by the great 
American people- who do not desire to be reformed. Lady Somerset 
then glorified the wheeler. ‘The bicycle is one of the greatest 
factors in this regeneration, The bicycle is building up a new race 
of women to be the mothers of a higher type of manhood and 
womanhood in the future.” Oh, yes. Mothers with contracted 
chests and crooked spines. Let Lady Henry Somerset go to a 
school of anatomy, and consider its ways and be wise. 





Of leading Family Grocers everywhere. 
1/6 to 4/- per (lib. 
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, 1889. Up to that time he had ra as strong 
healthy a fellow as you could pick up in a day’s ramble. 
was then in the employ of Messrs. Chivnel and Jasper, 
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bakers, of Chiswick, and in lifting a board, or tin, of bread | 
into the van he strained himself. He went to see a doctor in | 
Black Lion Lane, Hammersmith, who told him he had | 


strained the sinews of his heart. 


“ After this,"’ he says, ‘‘I felt out of sorts, tired, weary, | 


and altogether below par. There was a coating on my tongue 
and I was constantly spitting up a thick mucus or phlegm. I 


was troubled more or less with palpitation of the heart, pain | 


after eating, and a sense of tightness around the chest and 
sides. Over my eyes, especially, there was pain, and a feeling 
as though I were carrying a weight under my forehead. Some- 
times pains would dart into my head as if somebody 
were scraping my very skull with some sharp instrument. 
Later on I came to have cramps in the stomach, and was 
often fairly doubled up with them. As time ran along I was 
afraid I was booked to break down altogether, I was that 
weak, nervous, and wretched. I went to see a doctor. He 
examined me and questioned me, and said [ was in very bad 
form. For four weeks after that I took the medicines he gave 
me, but I Se and worse, The doctor called the physic 
a ‘ strengthening tonic,’ but I didn’t get an atom of strength 
from it; besides it near 


drove me mad, the pain in my head 
being almost more than 


could bear.” 





| stopped the ache. 
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SHOE PINCHES. 


- Comment: It is necessary at this point again to repeat 
what we are daily trying to impress upon people, namely, 
that there is no such thing as a streng tonic or medicine, 
What the doctors give under this false and absurd name are 
stimulants or narcotics, or both. They ‘strengthen’”’ only in 
the sense that a paralytic would be ‘‘ strengthened,” to jump 
out of bed if he should happen to find a rattlesnake under his 


pillow. But the snake couldn’t cure the palsy. Now, paste 
this up where you can see it, Nothing strengt except digested 
food. Place no trust in ‘‘tonics.” The sole medicine to cure 


is the one that sets the digestive machine going again, and 
that medicine Mr. Sherrington finally used, as we shall see. 

‘At the end of the month,”’ he says, ‘‘ the doctor said he 
could do no more for me, that I must go to the seaside, and 
try what a change of air would do.” 

Question: How on earth could a change of air act on the 
“sinews of the heart’? Can you tell? 

“This was a bad look-out for me,” says friend Sherrington, 
“for as I had a wife and five children to support, I couldn’t 
afford to leave my employment, so I struggled on as best I 
could. I consulted two other doctors, who did me no good. 
In the early part of June (1892) one of my customers, Mr. 
Hill, Surrey Farm Dairy, Newgate Street, persuaded me to 
try Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup, saying that he had found 
benefit from it. I did try it, and in less than a week I was 
better, and when I had used two bottles I was completely 
cured. Yours truly, (Signed) George Sherrington, 7, Varna 
Terrace, Dawes Road, Fulham, London, 8.W., July 19th, 
1892.” 

We need add but a word. The disease in this case was 
indigestion and dyspepsia, developed by the shock to the 
nervous system, produced by the heavy lift spoken of. All 
sorts of shocks to the body or to the mind are constantly 
working mischief in this way. The remedy cured by poking 
hold at the right end. It pulled out the tooth (so to speak) an 
Mr. Sherrington is now in the employ of 
the London Cake and Biscuit Company, Dawes Road, Fulham. 
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Both Sides of the Picture. 


Mrs. “Oh, Harry, why do ck those prett 
—- Bo geen: Be re fay hice to look at grow wags 4 
7. Gulleasy.-- . you see ura, ove, t t such 
consolation in them throughout my spell of work in 
office. I put flowers, in a glass full of water, in front of 
and they serve to lighten my labours when they remind me of 
Mra. Gulleasy 
rs. retires into the house delighted at possessing such 
devoted husband. At lunch time Mr, Gulleasy sheionte the 
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crocuses to the pretty barmaid of the “ Hen and Herring,” with the 
remark that, although he dwells in dismal BACHELOR state in the 
suburbs, he takes sucu an interest in his little garden !) 


FLORICULTURAL.— Our favourite flowers are mushrooms and 
toadstools, because they are fun-gi. 


REcEIVED, the Factory Girls’ Country Holiday Fund Report for 
1894. 704 girls and women benefitted by fresh air. Most 
satisfactory. 


ell 


BEST BABIES’ FOOD. 
Robinson’s 


PATENT 


Barley 


Dr. Pye H. Chavasse in “Advice to a Mother.” 
Answer to Question 44. 
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Fun Week by Week. 


Thursday, April 11th.—In the afternoon made up my mind to go 
to Hamburg. LEaster-time, certainly, and the riff-raff of holiday- 
makers to contend with ; but the way was easy, and something out 
of the beaten track. I could go by the Great Eastern as far as 
Harwich, and by the General Steam Navigation Company to 
Hamburg, two admirable services; and this it was that decided 
me. 

In the evening ate a big dinner and a good dinner at the Ladies’ 
County Club, and drank no end of champagne, the best prevention 
against sea-sickness. I know what the sea is—sometimes. 


The sea! the sea! the open sea ! 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free 
Without a mark, without a bound, 

It runneth the earth’s wide region round, 
It plays with clouds, it mocks the tum, 
And makes its cradled creatures hum ! 


At 8-30 left Liverpool Street. 

At 11-30 left Harwich in the s.s. Osprey, one of the G. S. N. 
Company’s luxuriantly appointed vessels. 

Sea calm. 

The captain—Captain Taylor, and a right good captain too—re- 
cognised me at once, and made things comfortable. He said we 
might have it roughish, so I ate as big a supper as I did a dinner, and 
drank a little more champagne as a further fortification, then kept 
the funnel company on the bridge with a fat cigar, then turned in. 


Friday, April 12th.—Woke up by the oscillation of the ship. Oh, 
my heavens, how she did roll. Wrapped my dressing-gown round 
me and went on deck in my pyjamas. The North Sea did not give 
me @ warm reception. Went down—only in the saloon. 

Breakfast? No! I had breakfasted over night. Brandy? Yes! 
It would do one thing or the other. Oh, how I wished it would do 
the one thing—but it did the other. Turned in again. 

Better in the afternoon. Got up. On deck, ked about for 
something to please the eye. Saw nothing but water—not a streak 
of land, not a boat, not a buoy, nor a girl. They, poor things, had 
gone under last night, and not come up again. Saw nothing besides, 
not even a fish. I’m sure an absolute landsman would think that 
fish in the sea would be observable at every turn, that a ship would 
do little less than plough through shoals and shoals. No, I never 
ae a ranean So00RS saw one gull, and I’m not blind. Night. 

urn 


Satu , April 18th—Hamburg at 4-45 p.m. Elbe, fine river. 
Fine vessels, enormous traffic, smart pilots. 
Customs wanted me to pay duty on an ounce of tobacco. Made 
& present of it to the chap, who crammed it in his mouth. 
otel— Hamburger it oman ore hotel in Hamburg. Over- 
looking the Alster, a most picturesque lake, dotted over and alive 
with pleasure craft. Lake extending as far as the eye could reach. 
Breakfast. Breakfasted with the great American banker, of Wall 
Street, New York, and his friend, Captain Stead, one of the old 
shellbacks. Champagne breakfast and all the indelicacies of the 





Drove to Blankenese, a pretty little watering place, some ten 
miles down the Elbe. Quite a seaside. Hillsand towns and villas 
and sands and rocks and seaweed. And a constantly moving 
panorama of vessels, large and small, which between Hamburg 
—Altona, and every part of the ee world. 

Lunched here, Returned to the burger Hof. Had a nap. 
Dinner. Went to the Stradt Theatre, and heard Lohengrin. 


Sunday, April 14th.—Drove round the town. Hamburg is not a 
city of sights. Its public buildings and churches are modern, its 
Zoo second-rate, its Bourse third-rate, its theatres fourth-rate, and 
Kunsthalle, its Academy. Never saw such daubs in my life. 

But it’s pretty—the town, I mean. Gay shops Litle bits of 
water wherever you may turn, little bits of colour in the natives’ 
dresses, the electric trams, its wires like spiders’ webs just over- 
head, its open spaces, its avenues, its well- houses, and its 
gg og tte hes 1 py dining with. the pcm 

, lunching, generous 
millionaire Griswold and the 


St. Pauli, a street as wide as Square; on the one 
shops, on the other but café c ts. 
At 11-30 embarked on the Osprey. Fog on.the Elbe. 


Turned in. 


Monday, April 15th.— Early morning. North Sea. Fog. 
an monotonous, and slow, Griswold and Captain 
8 left in Hamburg, and the one Bsr agp Sees the 
homeward journey was good old Ca ylor, who made the 
hours pass by with “droll legends of his infancy,” as Captain 
Reeve, of the “‘ Mantelpiece,” has it. Some of his legends were 
not droll, for —_ froze the very marrow in your bones. Osaptain 
Taylor is a travelled man, and seen more than one shipwreck. 


Tuesday, April 16th.—Fog-bound. | 
Wednesday, April 17th.—Harwich. London. Bed. 


Naval Gossip. 


Finney.—“ Bab, sirt I tell our navy is going to the %y 
Scaley.—“ Going to the root yg Wish sia tt ter ad caetliogs 
A ete ee i ' 
Hatchley.—“ There, . run down our poor ships They manage 
to do the running down themselves often enough, and to spare,” 


“ Perer,” observed Mrs. P. the other morning at breakdast, 
“Have you noticed how Henry is poking his legs through his 
trowsers? He must have new ones.” 

“ He's always having new one’s!” replied the long-suffering 
of Oh, Peter! he’s had that pair for years | 

Li) ‘eter s ” 

“Years! Why, it only seems a week or two ago I bought —— 
Here, Henry, come out of that and——— What, on 
knees on the gravel path! I'll give it you! Now, tell me, have 
you had those trowsers long ? ” 

“ Yes, pa, and now I’ve got ‘em short.” 


























An Adelphi Triumph. 


The Girl I Left Behind Me 


is not a play with a purpose. It 
heroine has not a past. There is little or no unconventi 
about it, but it is one of the best, if not the best, play now on the 
london’ boards It is the best play we have had at the Adelphi for 
years, and if you want a real right down honest evening’s wholesome 
enjoyment, if you want not only your risible nerves but your heart's 
finer chords played upon with a skilful touch, if you want to 
witness stirring situations, if you want to listen to well-written 
dialogue, if you want to see “ Acting—an Art” in its perfection, 
if you want to see all these things and more, see The Girl I Left 
Be hind Me. 

The story of the play somewhat resembles a story by Nellie 
Mackulin in the Century Magazine for December, 1886, where two 
lieutenants are stationed at a Montana garrison, are both in love 
with the colonel’s daughter, and one of them was suspected of 
cowardice, only in that story there was ground for the foundation, 
while the Bayard of the Adelphi play is sans peur, and it is his 
companion, Lieutenant Parlow, who shows the white feather as 
ostentatiously as an ostrich. 

General Kennion's daughter, Willer’s Ann,and Miss Hawkesworth 
have gone on a visit to the camp just as the girls in Ours went 
to the Crimean huts to see their sweethea: te The General's two 
subalterns are in love with her. From some not apparent motive 
she is affianced to Varlow, whom she does not love, instead of to 
Hawkesworth, whom she does. It is rather silly of her, but if 
leading ladies and jeune premiers acted intelligibly how on earth 
should we get a melodrama ” 

In a brush with Redskins, Parlow exhibits a most cerulean funk 
The only living witness is Fawn, the daughter of Ledru, the Indian 
chief, who, by the way, is in love with Hawkesworth, a la Pocha- 
hontas. la Belle Sauvage informs the General that one of his 
officers is a coward, On General Kennion inquiring which, La 
Belle Sauvage, pointing to the two lieutenants, who are going off 
P.S, together, exclaims, ‘‘ Him! This not being very clear, th: 
General goes to the last person in the world likely to give an 
unprejudiced accouut of the affair, viz., the firet one of th: pair he 
meets, which shows that Great Britain doesn’t monopolise all the 
asses in the world on the general staff 


Parlow, to shield himself, blames Hawkesworth. Just then an 
op] pity occurs for lIlawkesworth to prove his irage. The 
of their fire dances are about to 


Reds incensed at the pr: hibition 
attack Fort Kennion. They have cut the wires; there only one 
forlorn hope of obtaining reinforcements. Who will face almost 
certain death and gallop to the next station? The first to volun 
teer is Hawkesworth, and Kate Kennion, as he slings his despatch 
satchel over his shoulder, whispers to him what an hour ago wild 
horses could not drag from her, “I love you."" A very thrilling 
situation this, and very beautifully played. . 
The Indians attack in overwhelming numbers (off). Fawn comes 
in bearing Hawkesworth's hat, and brings news that he has been 
shot. She herself is wounded, and dies. Ledru signalled to Parley, 
refuses any terms of surrender. He and his braves mean going in 
for the atrocity line strong. The General's daughter is nof to >, 
killed. The attack commences. The little stronghold is at its last 
extremity, ammunition is giving out, and the Reds, so far fr 
giving in, are on the point of comingin. In a remarkably effective 
scene Kate calls on her father to save her from impending dishonour 
by slaying her. The revolverisat her breast. She is reciting the open 
ing lines of the Burial Service, when, with a shriek, she stays her 
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father’s hand. Reinforcements are heard advanciug, and in a few 
moments the stockade is thrown down, to admit the triumphant 
relief column, and pit, gallery, stalls, and boxes join in the cheers 
that greet them. 

I heard this situation compared to ‘‘The Relief of Lucknow.” I 
don’t see the likeness. It appears to my mind infinitely more like 
that in a story entitled ‘A Daughter of Paris,” by H. T. Johnson, 
in the Christmas number of the Penny Illustrated of 1893, only in 
that case it is a French girl asking her father to save her with the 
last cartridge from the Communards, who are besieging La Roquette. 
That confounded long arm of coincidence is all over the shop, and 
I doubt if it is possible to evolve a plausible situation that hasn’t 
been done before. 

The last act takes place in the drawing room of the General’s 
house. Parlow is asked to report on the skirmish incident. He 
prepares a report incriminating Hawkesworth. At this moment 
Major Burleigh recognises Parlow, by a portrait, as the betrayer of 
his dead wife. Hawkesworth’s defence is, in effect, the schoolboy’s, 
‘“ Please, sir, it wasn’t me.’’ The illogical General thereupon, 
because Parlow is proved guilty cf immorality, concludes that he is 
guilty of cowardice, historical precedents of gay dogs who have 
proved bulldogs in the fray notwithstanding. 

This is the weak spot in the play, and yet the means to rectify it 
are at the author’s hands. The Major’s runaway boy, who, like 
Vee Willie Winkle, goes for a ride beyond the lines and gets nearly 
captured, ought to have witnessed Parlow’s cowardice, and to 
arrive just in time to confront him and corroborate Fawn’s story, 
thus justifying his place in the play, with the story of which, as it 
at present stands, he has little to do. 

It was Mr, William Terriss who left the girl behind him, and us 
perfectly certain he would ‘return again once more” in the very 
nick of time. Really, 1am not certain that Mr. Terriss is not the 
finest actor of our time. Whose elocution is more lofty, whose 
English more undefiled? Who has a manilier presence or breezier 
style? Not since his Henry VIII. have I seen him to better ad- 
vantage than in his present part, different as the two parts are. 
Hawkesworth is not an ordinary Adelphi hero. He doesn’t talk rot, 
nor does he high falute. He is just a manly, lion-hearted gentle- 
man, loving a pure girl so dearly that he is willing to be silent rather 
than wound her through the man who is his false friend, his coward 
comrade, and her affianced lover. And Mr. Terriss played it ‘‘ down 
to the ground,” though not down to ‘‘ the groundlings.”’ 

Mr. Abingdon is a thorough villain—on the boards. He is as 
much hated as Lismarck used to be—on the boards. Intersity is 
his strong point, and he has at command the little subtleties that 
tell where the loudest barn-storming would fail. The spontaneous 
hiss which he evoked in the second act was a genuine tribute to a 
genuine artist. 

Miss Millward’s Kate Kennion will rank among the greatest of 
her creations. Miss Marie Montrose as Willer’s Ann, was very 
good indeed, and I for one failed to detect any justification for 
certain remarks upon the performance of a brignt, persevering, 
and promising young actress. I could fill another column with 
praise of the play and the players but for want of space, and I must 
now conclude, as our country cousins say, by congratulating the 
Messrs. Gatti, the authors, the players, and Mr. Latham, the 
director, upon one of the best productions now to be seen upon 


the London boards. THE Opp MAN. 
My Barber. 
, 


The hairdresser who superintends the tonsorial requirements of 
the subscriber is a native of the second “ most disthrisful counthry 
in the worrold,” namely, Poland. Butina discourse (you may have 
noticed barbers do occasionally discourse) on the relative oppress- 
ments of the Irish and Polish, he observed with some warmth 
that the Poles, though absolutely “ground beneath the iron heel 
of despotic Russia, never were guilty of such reprisals as houghing 
cattle, hamstringing, boycotting, or shooting behind a hedge.” 
Methinks he has the Green Oislander there. ‘‘ Nor is the local 
Gladstone trying for Home Rule.” The Polander thinks any 
Russian who ventured on such a suggestion for Poland would not 
get an opportunity of securing a minority. 

I feel I ought to say something about ‘‘barbarous”’ here, but I 
am deterred by the fear that some other great wit may have made 
the same remark, and my motto is “ originality or death.” 

This sharp Pole once said he thought of calling his hair-dressing 
saloon **‘a hairem.’’ Then I suggested calling his fee a Pole-tax. 

My barber is @ smart fellow. Once I tried a joke on him. I 
walked in one morning with a brisk, brusque manner, which I 
adopt when I am calling for half-an-ounce of best birdseye, and 
said to the knight of the badger-brush, ‘One shave, please!’ But 
the young shaver was ready for me. “ Yes, sir. Will you take it 
with you, or shall I send it?” 


W by is every little barber’s shop a saloon ?—Eb. 
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Waiter (looking at Collie).—‘‘ Is that your dog, sir?” 
Man with Spaniels (with envious regret).—‘* No!” 


Rightful Owner of Collie (with justifiable pride). 
Well, he’s just had our ribs of beef off the coffee-room sideboard, 
and the guv’nor says the owner'll have to settle for it.” 


Waiter.—“ Indeed. 


A Definition. 


‘Arry (reading the paper).—‘ 1, sye, Bill, wot’s K-i-p-l-i-n-g-e-s-q-u-e Tom 
I can’t stand his jokes 

‘ Far-fetched | 
t of them come all the way from America.”’ 


Kiplinkeskewy ?”’ 
Bill.—** Dunno! 


‘Arry.—’M'yass.”” (Reads on.) 


THE willywag sat on the wild gas-pipe, 
And quaffed the rippling chairs, 

And moistened his throttle with bottled snipe, 
And sang Wagnerian airs. 


Oh, where is the willywag’s grandmama, 
And sister with violet nose ? 

And where the pet lamb’s gruesome “ ba,” 
And Finland foreign foes ? 


But the Duke of Fife, with kettle in hand, 
To still the tempest tried, 

sy counting every grain of sand, 
But left out two and died. 


The sugar-tongs wailed to the Prince of 
The watch-stand, where was he? [Wales, 

Ask of the guinea-pigs, wagging their tails, 
As they sipped their table-cloth tea. 


Somefink queer, you bet.” 


Ilan Yj. 
that mo 


The Willywag. ™ 


Then all looked up in wild surprise, 
And stirred the beasts in the Zoo: 
And if you say ‘‘ They’re a couple of guys,” 


By Bloomsbury, so are you! 


Now freeze the port wine in the yard, 
And scatter the fenders far; 

'Tis better to be a nonsense bard, 
And sing three beats in a bar. 


The willywag wore a marble sash 
All hung with door-knob fringe ; 

His boiled roast beef was frying-pan hash, 
Served hot, with a coal-flap hinge. 


The willywag grew to a fine fat elf, 
And his maiden name was Dinah ; 

He’d a porcelain coat, and his hat was 
In fact, he was Dresden china. {delph— 


‘There can be no doubt of it, these lunatic lyrics must be dropped into gar letter-box by mistake.) 


GIREATNIESS. 
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“No; that is my dog.” 


Foreigners. 


‘You know, Slimkins, is rather a decent sort of fellow, only 


they are so far-fetched,’’ 
I should think they were, considering 


The willywag’s pas wore carving knive 
Where other folks wore alipp rs, 

And went to Margate with their wives 
As steamboat Sunday trippers. 


The willywag lived on vaseline pie, 
And combed his hair with his socks: 

And if he fought in a playhouse high 
It was always a private box. 


The willywag read the daily news 
From blank, unprinted papers ; 

To dance with mutton he wouldn't refuse, 
For he always would cut capers. 


And he dragged a cart that carried two 
Roan-black-dapple-chestnut horses ; 

And this is the othvwae’s history true, 
From long unpublished sources. 
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Impertinent Paragraphs. 


By rue “ Exrant TzZRRIBLE.” 


Aut the Japan has been knocked off China, and the effect of the 
pieces is peace. Japan has obtained the earth and « few odd stars 
aS the Chinese have gained quietude and a bullet— 
in the cheek of the Plenipotentiary. 

* # * 

This is the only case in which there is trustworthy evidence of 
an enemy's bullet being found in the face of a Chinaman. The 
Chinese excuse for this is that they were taken unawares. 

* * * 


The only thing about the neurotic novel now is that it isn’t 

novel any more, and that the accent is on the “ rot.” 
* & & 

The French are too funny for words. A French paper, La Patrie, 
has drawn the attention of its Government and all patriots to the 
presence in Paris of “‘an English spy of distinction,’’ Mr. Cam bell 
Bannerman. According to this vigilant paper—I am quoting from 
a daily contemporary—this visit of the “ chief of the British army” 
has for its sole object to follow the preliminary operations of the 
Madagascar forces. ‘In brief,” winds up La Patrie, “ he comes 


to spy upon us.” | 


There now. You see howclever weare If we want to spy upon 
our neighbours, we don’t send an unknown man, and disguise him, 
and put him up to all sorte of ways that are dark and tricks that 
are mean. Oh, dear no; we know something worth two of that. 
We send over the “chief of our army,” naked—metaphorically 
speaking—and unashamed—known to all men. That is the way 
we spy. By this means we find out so much more than we should 
in the old-fashioned way. 

« - . 

A spy generally tries to go about quietly, but our spies are of 
such importance that their movements are chronicled everywhere. 
That is our artfulness, you know. 


” ¥ a 


For a maker of Irish bulls, it is only right that the “ Pat’’-rie 
should “take the cake.” 


” ¥ * 


Madagascar is a good word. It is half made up of ‘‘mad”’ and 

“gas,” and, upon my soul, it is very appropriate. 
* * # 

We sent to Chitral a force as big as that destined by France to 
fight the Hovae. We don’t make any fuss. The troops go, see, and 
conquer, and come back again—and there you are. As for France, 
she can't send a handful of soldiers anywhere without hiring 
British ships, making a terrific how-d’ye-do, and an awful noise all 
Hova the place. 

* * * 

I see that Keir Hardie and his fellow ‘‘ Independent Labourers ” 
have refused to pass a resolution condemning the Anarchists, thus 
tacitly approving the Anarchical methods of the bomb. This is 
excellent, for it marks the beginning of the end of the Independent 
Labour Party. 

* * * 

Still, the very fact I have cited is not without its lessons. Ask 
with becoming humility, and Mr. Asquith will see that you get it. 
So long as you only preach the demolition of the Tower, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the Houses of Parliament, and other little insignificant 
edifices of that description, not to mention the sacking of the Strand 
and the looting of Liverpool Street, you will not be interfered 
with. 

2 + * 

But if you carry a little bottle of medicine warranted to relieve 
you of — earthly ill, and blow yourself into the next world, the 
police will descend upon your companions, intrude into their clubs, 
and cart them off to gaol without the most reasonable delay to 
prepare for them a fitting reception. It is mere tyranny. 


* * * 
Here is a little play, just to show you what the state of things 
will be in 
A.D. 2895. 


A DRAMA OF THE DAY AFTER TO-MORROW. 


BcENE I.—A meeting of the People’s Parliament in Trafalgar Square. 
Anarchist delegates from all over the kingdom are discussing business. The 
Premier is seated on a throne at the base of Nelson's Monument. 

The Premier.—Feliow citizens: We have met to-day to discuss the business of 
the nation for the coming year. We have had a very good time during the past 
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twelve months, the absence of all law having been very conducive to the com- 
fort of the individual. I, myself, I am pleased to state, have passed through a 
very satisfactory period. (Hear, hear). I have only been obliged to remove 
three men—one whose house I preferred to my own, one whose cellar suited 
my taste exactly, and one whose wife I required. (Loud cheers.) To save all 
trouble I poisoned them; it is cleaner than the revolver. (Bravo.) Long live 
anarchy—the only method by which the whole world is made happy, allowing 
everyone to follow the dictates of his own conscience, and giving everybody 
perfect freedom. Long live anarchy. (Enthusiastic applause, during which 
the orator resumed his seat). 

The Home Seeretary—Gentlemen, after the eloquent words of my right 
honourable friend I fee] that there is but little left for me to say. (No, no.) 
Before concluding, however, I may state that, having a wish to become Prime 
Minister myself, I have poisoned my right honourable friend, and he will be 
dead in a few minutes. (Loud cheers.) I have not mentioned it to him before, 
as I thought it kinder not to disturb him. (Enthusiastic applause and waving 
of handkerchiefs.) You see, gentlemen, he is dead. (The Premier’s corpse is 
removed and buried with musical honours, after his tobacco and brandy flask 
have been divided among the company). 

The President of the Dynamite Board (who met with a hearty reception).— 
Gentlemen, after this touching example of the perfection of our system and the 
smoothness of its working, I need hardly speak. (Go on.) It hardly seems 
possible that only last century men submitted to the friction and trouble and 
degradation of party warfare, when to day we live under this régime of brotherly 
love and freedom and peace. (Applause.) Only yesterday I dined in the Public 
Restaurant which was once the corrupt and bigoted House of Commons. To- 
morrow I join you all at the Tower for an annual Weeding-Out Conference, 
We have met to-day, citizens, to decide who is to be placed into the Lethal 
Chamber for the good of the community. I find by the last census that London 
is at present overcrowded by ten thousand people. The strongest of you, there- 
fore, will thrust the others into the Death Room, where they will expire 
peacefully and without pain for the common weal. May we not thank Heaven 
for the enlightenment vouchsafed to us by which we keep ourselves in plenty, 
and prevent the terrible misery of overcrowding and poverty from which the 
ancients suffered? (Loud and prolonged cheering.) 

The meeting then dispersed after executing two women who were suspected 
of being past the Living Age, i.e., 35. This rite was performed to the impressive 
strain of the National Anthem. “ Love your fellows as yourself.”) 

Grand mechanical change to 

Scene II.—A lonely garret, destitute of furniture. Lord Vere de Vere Mont- 
morency discovered. His clothes are ragged and torn, his appearance is dis- 
ar sate and emaciated. There are chemicals and mysterious tools scattered 
about. 

Lord V. de V. M. (soliloquising).—The last of my race—deserted and alone. A 
beggar stripped of his possessions by the new régime, the Reignof Anarchy. My 
ancestral home is in the hands of the mob, my family have all been executed 
for the common weal. The common weal! The common woe! 

(He conceals his chemicals and tools. An Anarchist officer enters.) 

Anarchist.—Ha, ha, whom have we here? Who are you? You cannot be one 
of us, for you are ragged and look starved. You must be a dangerous con- 
spirator. Your name? 

Lord V.—By what authority ? 

Anarchist.—By no authority. There is no authority in this happy age. 

Lord V.—Then I refuse to answer, 

Anarchist.—Oh, very well. (Draws pistol and presents it at Lord V.’s head.) 
You don't object to be shot, I suppose ? 

Lord V.—But you said—— 

Anarchist.—That there was no authority. Certainly. Every man acts accord- 
ing to his own principles. It is my principle to shoot you. See? 

Lord V. (dashes the pistol from his hand).—And it is mine to strangle your life out 
of your miserable body. 

(Great struggle. Lord V. overpowers his opponent.) 

Anarchist.—Mercy, mercy ; beware of the wrath of the People. 

Lord V.—But it is my principle—— 

Anarchist.—No one is allowed to have principles but the Sovereign People. 
You are an outcast—a member of the extinct aristocracy. You will pay dearly 
for it if you hurt one of the Republic. 

(Lord V. releases him, and he slinks out. Lord V. returns to his work.) 


Lord V. (sol.)—So, so; Anarchy your end is near. The worm has turned. By 
bombs you destroyed Society. To-day Society, in my poor person, shall be 
revenged. The Anarchical Thanksgiving Procession passes through this street 
in half-an-hour. Then, then, we shall see! 

(Busies himself in his work. Great shouting heard in the street; brass bands 
play, and loud huzzas are heard.) 

Lord V.—They are here. At last, at last! (Fondles bomb.) The time has 
come. The Aristocracy will assert itself. It is but just that Anarchy should be 
fought with its own weapons. If dynamite be used against Society, with 
dynamite shall Society defend itself. (Loud cheering heard.) The moment 
has arrived. 

(He opens window and casts the bomb into the street. Terrific explosions, 
Shrieks and shouts testify to the carnage. Lord Vere de Vere floats the Royal 
Standard from his window and shouts, “ Down with Anarchy.” “Long live the 
King " shouts the populace. He is taken downstairs, and carried in triumphal 


rocession to the late Houses of Parliament and is crowned King Vere the First 
‘ireworks, balloons, coloured lights, etc.) 


(Curtain.) 
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His Reverenee.— Fat, ye know what they do be sayin’ about beggars on horseback?” 
Pat.— Shure Oido! Has yer Riverence any adres ded that way?” : 


The History of It, or the Voice of Rumour. 


WE should never have known anything about it, and very likel 
we should have misjudged somebody, pe had all sorts of idee se 
picions, if Mrs, Babblemore hadn’t been kind enough to drop in 
that evening and explain matters. She came in very excited, and 
sinking at once into the easiest chair began her story :— 


‘Of course, you have heard of the fuss at the Camberwell-Green’s,” 
she exclaimed, ‘“‘I always said there was something wrong with 
them. She always spoke well of her, but I saw that she didn’t 
think much of him; and his sister, who married young Minskip’s 
father, never visited them, which, to my mind, looked very bad. 
Besides, if he hadn’t she would have, and then where would they 
have been ?” 

‘Pardon me,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ where who would have been ?” 

“Why they, of course. But that’s not the worst of it. Her 
aunt came up yesterday suddenly, they didn’t expect her, and she, 
unfortunately, happened to be there, so of course the old lady 
went back by the next train. When he came in he found her in 
tears, and no dinner ready, so he said that if they called again in 
his absence he should speak to him about it, and if that didn’t do, 
he should consult his solicitor.” 

“‘ But why ?” I shouted. 

“Why, my dear sir? Why on account of her? She’s never been the 
same since her uncle died unprovided for, leaving a family and two 
widows. She worships the ground he treads on, but he is @ perfect 
brute—always out; and as for him, well, I can assure you they say 
that if it hadn’t been for her she would have left her money to 
them, and he would have had to leave the country. He could 
a have—. But excuse me, Mr. Butterslap, your wife’s ill, I 

“Oh, that’s nothing,’ I said. ‘ She’s fainted. Your story has 
been too much for her. Don’t take any notice. Tell me all about 
it for heaven’s sake!” 

“ Well, as I was saying, they seemed determined all along to put 
a stop to it for her sake. He, it appears, let it all out in a passion, 
and they were dumbfounded, being a most respectable family on 
the mother’s side, They immediately telegraphed to her cousin 


Tom to come at once. When he came they told him all about it, 
but he knew it before, and wanted them to pay his travelling 
expenses. Which made more unpleasantness. Well, there they 
were. When the child was born —~” 

“ What child?” I yelled. 

‘‘ Her child! Iam speaking of her. Well, as I was saying, he 
couldn’t be told of it, so they called in # private detective, who 
arrested the wrong man and had his nose broken, which increased 
the expenses. Then it all came out. It had been going on for 
years, and the worst of it was, her father had lent him money to 
meet the bill, and he wasn’t. Then the ungrateful woman turned 
round and accused them of misleading her, and the poor child 
was found next day in the waterbutt. He wouldn't come to 
the funeral, but sent a postal order for four-and-six, and was never 
heard of afterwards, and was believed to have met with foul play 
at Monte Carlo. She, poor girl, was broken-hearted, but Mrs. 
Camberwell-Green, who is a sort of cousin of theirs, said, when 
she heard of it seventeen years after it was all over, ‘ Let her come 
tome!’ Buthe wouldn’thear of it. So time passed on. Yester- 
day, however, she called while he was out, which offended her 
aunt. And it turns out that he was the man!” 

‘Good heavens!" I gasped. 

‘And so—but don’t you think you'd better see to Mrs. But- 
terslap ?” 

“ Certainly not,”’ I shrieked. ‘I will see to nothing and nobody 
till I know all.” 

‘‘ Well, there isn’t much more to tell, but their housemaid told 
my cook that he didn’t go home till morning, and then he didn’t go 
home. But, as I shall always say, if he had only done his duty by 
them, she could never have said that they had dragged him away 
from her, when everyone knows that it was because of him she—— 


When I regained consciousness I found myself in bed, sur- 
rounded by medical men and sorrowing legatees. However, I 
recovered. But, as my wife says, to think how we have been 
deceived by the Camberwell-Greens! I never before heard of such 
goings on, and I sincerely trust that I never shall again. 
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Caught at Last. 


You are welcome, Sir Otter; we've caught you at last, 
Though the hunt’s been a long one and dreary ; 

We are glad that we have = securely and fast, 
For the dogs of long waiting are weary. 

How they yell! How they snap! Can you wriggle away? 
Will they bave you, Sir, sooner or later? 

We shall see, but sufficient it is for to-day 
That you're caught, and there’s no Liberator. 


Caught at last, Sir, in spite of your twists and your turns! 
Did you think to elude us for ever? 

Well, you see, as one lives one both learns and unlearns, 
And the clever are not always clever. 

Did you think that you'd found an impregnable lair 
For your otium cum dignitate ? 

Well, you see, you were wrong ; the Law's arm even there 
Was as long, and it’s word was as weighty. 


We could better have spared a superior beast ; 
In fact, that is what made us determine 
That, in spite of obstruction, one otter at least — 
Should strike up an acquaintance with “ ermine.” 
Oh, the pleasure of meeting you certainly robs 
A}l the shame from past hunts unrequited. 


So you thought you were safe; well, a “ safe’’ suggests Hobbs ! 


You are wronged; well, all wrongs should be Wrighted. 


Come, oh, come to the bank where you — so free ! 
Eh, what’s that? Oh, “ you, then, to be frank meant,” 
And, *‘ you know a Bank’’—so do we, so do we, 
And it’s little spec’s on the Embankment. 
Come, oh, come, for you must be “ presented at Court,” 
An anomaly you are creating, 
For Her Majesty waits you, we have to report, 
And you've made her a “ lady-in-waiting.” 


We are sportsmen, 'tis true, and to hunt and to kill 
With us nearly amounts to a craze, Sir; 

We have hunted you down, but, you see, we are still 
In much ignorance as to your ways, Sir. 

So, before we decide what your fate is to be, 
Whether stormy, or simply pacific, 

We shall want to know more of your habits, you see, 
For we're nothing if not scientific, 


How you live when at home: what you eat when you dine: 
What you do when you take to the water: 

What deep schemes you prepare, and what plans you design : 
Then, what fish and whose fish do you slaughter ? 

How you managed so long to avoid ev’ry snare: 
How you timed both your coming and going; 

All this and much more we must learn, you're aware, 
For, you know, you are really too knowing. 


Are you Innocence garbed as a creature of prey ? 
Or a poacher whom all must cry fie on ? 

There's one thing you're not, it is needless to say, 
That's an ass in the skin of a lion, 

You say that you always know what you're about ; 
You deny you've done wrong late or early ;— 

Well, you're burly, Balfour, there is not any doubt, 
Though perhaps not a Balfour of Burleigh. 


We were sorry, of course, to disturb your repose, 
Your most learned and elegant leisure ; 

But we longed for you so, both as friends and as foes, 
That we couldn't relinquish the pleasure. 

Your society, that’s what we craved and desired, 
Though we once found it rather expensive; 

With a passion for knowledge we're all of us fired, 
And what you alone know is extensive. 


So thrice welcome, Sir Otter, we leave you at last, 
Though the hunt’s been a long one and dreary ; 

And we're glad that we have you securely and fast, 
For the dogs of long waiting are weary. 

You have tried us, you know, now we've got to try you, 
And we inean to see what you are made of — 

Eh? “ Your conscience is easy !"" Then why this “ to do,” 
And what on earth, Sir, can you be afraid of ? 
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OUR CONTEMPO-RAREE SHOW. 
No. 18.—‘ Pip, Sir!” 

Mr. John Latey is supposed to have been suckled on printers’ 
ink, fed on “ pie,”’ and to have passed his sub ferula days under the 
compositor’s stick. He is, in fact, a journalist born and bred, and, 
just as his father was the first editor of the first sixpenny illus- 
trated newspaper, so was he (practically) the first editor of the 
first penny illustrated newspaper. The well-known P.I.P. is a 
monument of editorial ability, and Mr. Latey, though proud of 
and considerate to his staff, runs an eye of keen supervision over 
every line of the paper, and adds or subtracts, or gives a new turn, as 
he thinks proper. A large proportion of the work, moreover, is wholly 
from his own pen. But Mr. Latey is not a journalist merely. My 
private belief is that he has some kind of literary machine with 
stops all over it, like an organ, and, by pressing the right knob, can 
draw you off a novel or an essay, a dramatic criticism or play, a 
descriptive article, or any other little matter in the literary line you 
may desire, while you wait. At any rate, I know he has been 
guilty of each one of these several forms of literature, and no 
mean success has attended his efforts. As gentle a knight as ever 


“ 


“ served under Captain Pen’s banner, John Latey’s lance is a pen 


untarnished by spite or venom, “ and so say all of us.” 


O’Looney Moralises. 


O'Looney came up the other evening, looking the correct photo- 
graph of sorrow wedded to indignation. 

‘Hello, old man!” we exclaimed, ‘‘ you wear a troubled look. 
What’s the matter with you?” 

‘‘What's the matter wid me!” echoed the exile, “the times is 
out of joint—that’s what’s the matter wid me. I’m disgusticated, 
an’ completely demoralised, so I am! An’ all on account of the 
goins on of the proud an’ pompos well-to-do. And, as for the 
Charity Organisation Society, it ought to be boiled, to begin with!” 

‘And why ?”’ we ventured to inquire. 

‘Why ?” continued the only genuine O’Looney, “I'll tell you 
why, sur. As I was takin’ me daily constitutional down be the 
Embankment yisterday evenin’, I seen a parcel of fat an’ greasy 
citizens, an’ they busy feedin’ the gulls wid cat’s meat! Cat’s 
meat, sur! An’ hundreds of poor cats walkin’ about half-starved ! ”’ 


What’s in a Name. 


Champion Jokist (to his Editor).—“‘ I have moved into my new 
house. It is a pretty villa-like residence, don’t you know, just 
built. By the way, I want an appropriate name for it.”’ 

His Editor.—“ Appropriate name? Why not call it The 
Chestnuts.” (Ezit Jokist.) 
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1. Jones, of the Diurnal, was not a person of such consequence 
but what the barmaid always hung round 
twopence for his drink. 


3. But when the innocent public found Smith’s opinions 
quoted in the Diurnal (for refutation or corroboration) four 
mornings per week— 
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5. So when some bold spirit enquired ‘‘ Who are these Johnnies, 
any way?” they.simply howled amazement at his ignorance. 
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2. Nor was Smith, who did the ‘ Society Whispers” for Dame 
and Damsel, exactly a commanding spirit of the age. 











4. And when readers of Dame and Damsel learned (every other 
week or so) that “I noticed Jones at Lady Bounder's function. 
He looked charming in brandy pink and old chrome purple,” they 
were ashamed to confess that they'd never heard of either of them. 
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6. And the last time Jones met Smith he observed, ‘* D’you see 
how Brown and Robinson are writing each other up everywhere ? 
Disgusting IJ call it!" ‘Ought to be put down with a strong 
hand,” said Smith. 
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Leaves. 
TO BE LEFT—OR GATHERED 


, La 

Tum public in general, and authors in particular, have probably 
missed my brilliant work lately with sincere satisfaction. The 
fact is, that, like my esteemed, witty, and versatile confrére, ‘‘ Nelson” 
—I owe him some money, and prudence compels me to use these 
expressions—I have been very ill. However, I am still weak, and 
cannot write much, so the public will not suffer, and, further, lam 
so chastened that I see good in everything, so the authors will 
benefit, 


And, after all, we are, most of us, too critical as a rule. There 
are few books that have not a host of redeeming features to 
outbalance a ringle fault. Take, for instance, a book I have just 
perused—" Ap ionata,” by Elea D’Esterre-Keeling (Heinemann). 
The fault in this case is that it is not worth reading; but, on the 
other hand, there is a quotation at the beginning of every chapter, 
often in a foreign language, and there is a silvery sheen on the 
cover if it is held slantingly towards a light. 

The story tells of one Selma, who is a Finn, and plays the piano, 
which greatly aggravates the offence. She marries a Nussian, and 
one would expect that to be the Finnish of the tale, but they 

tussian—well,you are dense—for some time afterthat. Selma wants 

to play in public, and, although her husband objects, she says, £0 to 
speak, * I'd Selma soul for music.” 

At length, in the absence of Anatol, the husband, Selma appears 
at aconcert. Anatol arrives just in time to hear her play, and is 
then and there struck with blindness. This is a distinctly an 
unconventional touch, for an ordinary writer would have made 
him deaf. Anatol firmly declines to meet his wife again, but 
receives @ small son, who appears on the scene shortly afterwards, 
Selma comes as nurse to her own child, and, after a period, which 
no one who has read the book will believe to be only seven years, 
discloses herself to her husband, who has been aware of her 
presence all the time. 

ven then Anatol will not forgive her, because she is too proud 
to tell his reven-year-old son that the woman he has known as a 
servant is his mother. At this psychological moment, the child 
opportunely meets with a fatal accident, and over his dead body 
the husband and wife are reconciled. We are told that ‘ the little 
child said nothing,” and, considering his condition, I think he was 
wise. 

A correspondence has been going on in The Literary World con- 
cerning the merits and demerits of the unhappy ending as 
exemplified in * The Curse of Clement Wayneflete,” by Bertram 

Mitford, which I noticed some time ago. Mr. Mitford, who will be 
familiar to some of my readers as a writer of polished and vigorous 
adventure stories, says, and says rightly, that the happy ending 
often interferes with the artistic finish of a tale, but when he 
quotes ‘The Curse of Clement Wayneflete,” his argument is 
materially weakened. Curses are not fulfilled in the nineteenth 
century, and if Mr. Mitford writes about such nonsense he will 
find that, in spite of the general excellence of his work, his 
** Curses "’ will come home to roost—at the publishers. 

If you want to get into a ssion, read ‘‘ Passion’s Puppets ”’ 
(Hutchinson and Co.) The author's name is not given, presumably 
out of consideration for his family, and in consideration for his 
safety. Worse books may have been written, but I do not think 
any of them can have been published up to the present. Reviewers 
are often accused of not reading the books they notice; and in this 
ease I frankly plead guilty. I read about half of ‘ Passion’s 
Puppete,”’ and then, having discovered nothing but vulgar inanity, 
gave up the task. Perhaps the latter half of the volume may 
be better; probably it is, for it could not possibly be worse. 

A strange book is ‘‘ Marmaduke, Emperor of Europe,” by X. 
(Simpkin, Marshall and Co., likewise Durrant and Co., which is 
Chelmsford way). It is all about a good man; but the story does 
not otherwise deal with the supernatural. Marmaduke, Emperor 
of Europe—who does not, by the way, come into his estates until 
after his death-- brings about a kind of social millennium, per 

suades Wilhelm I1., who turns out to be a very ass in a lion’s skin, 
to restore Alaace and Lorraine to the French, makes a republic of 
Russia, gets knocked on the head by a thief, and on his recovery 
effaces himself generally. The book has many faults, and in parts 
is very amateurish. Further, the ending is very weak. At the 
same time it is sufficiently interesting to make one finish it ata 
single sitting, and there are many serious and sensible thoughts 
upon social subjects. I shall look forward to another story by 
“X,"'in which he will make his hero yet a little lower than the 
angels 
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Frivolets. 


A pocror—in America, of course—has discovered the microbe o 
Death. This being destroyed in a person, he says, the said person 
cannot possibly die, unless actual force be used. Well, having the 
bacillus, obviously the next thing is to destroy it. Dear, dear, 
what a time we shall have! Fancy reading in our morning 
papers :— 

“Charles Jones, a young man of 856 years of age, was unluckily 
drowned while rescuing his daughter, an infant only just 304.” 

“ The Queen’s 20th Jubilee is rapidly approaching. Her Majesty 
has now slightly exceeded the age of Metbusaleh, and we believe 
she holds the world’s record. She has dismissed all doctors from 
Court.” 

‘Bill Sykes, the notorious burglar, has been sentenced to 600 
years’ penal servitude, and 250 years’ police supervision.” 

Unfortunately, the able physician has not captured the microbe 
of decay, so his discovery is not so valuable as it seems at first 
sight. What are we to do,in 2500 a.p., with all the toothless 
grumbling old crones occupying not only the chimney corners, but 
every easy chair in the country? Even if the secret of perpetual 
youth be discovered—heavens! with people remaining for ever 
young, what will the population of Great Britain amount to by the 
above date! I make it 2,560,000,000, roughly, but am not sure. 


So it has really come to pass, not only in the age of enlighten- 
ment, the nineteenth century, but on the threshold of the 
twentieth, that a woman, a young and not unhandsome wife, has 
been burnt as a “witch.” China? Oh, no, not there. Fiji? 
Patagonia? Quite wrong. They have other excuses there to get 
rid of those they do not want; and, besides, they never fasten on a 
young and pretty woman (chiefly because they have none). No. 
This act of heathenish superstition and more than heathenish 
cruelty has been done in the United Kingdom, in a country with a 
distinct claim, in parts, to civilisation! Were the subject not too 
sad for levity, one could write pages about the idiocy and gross 
superstition that led to such an act. After this, it is time we 
heard the last of Home Rule—for Clonmel, at least. When grown 
up men and women are as frightened of ‘ bogeys”’ as little 
children, we must treat them as such. 


Our English cricketers in Australia have finished, and finished 
well. To go in against a total of 397, and win by ten wickets! 
sut there! Their first match against All Australia resulted ih a 
victory by ten runs, after Australia had made 584 in her first 
innings! ‘* Comment is needless.””’ We welcome their return as 
brave and well-plucked representatives of a nation that admires 
nothing more than bravery and pluck. The Fun staff itself could 
not have done better. 


Ah, Andrew Ernest! can it be 

You rival deeds of W. G. ? 

Still, none is quite so great as he 
Under the sun! 


But, Stoddart, you are dearer grown, 

For glorious deeds full manly done. 

If ever man usurped his throne— 
You ire the one! 


Will the London Football Association—so thoroughly amateur— 
kindly inquire into the gate money received by the gatekeeper at 
the “ ladies’’’ football match? Can it be that the sweet little 
things, with divided skirts, and golden hair hanging down their 
backs, are really ‘‘ professionals’’? Mark it, O Corinthians and 
Casuals, and ye out-of-date amateurs at Clapton and elsewhere ! 
Not only do they play football—but they are professionals ! 

But really, strictly speaking, there is nothing in their play to 
remind one of Sunderland. It reminded me more of sea-bathing. 
Still, the one match they played was a magnificent (financial) 
success, and the spectators enjoyed it thoroughly (for five minutes). 
After such an exhibition match, the performers could not do better 


than go the round of the halls. It would suit them better, and 
they would be less likely to be mobbed! 


A Large-sized Dramatist. 


A writer in the New York World, who describes Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones as “ Our Greatest Playwright,” adds that ‘of all the 
playwrights of the present-day Dramatist Henry Arthur Jones is 
probably mest in the eye of the theatre-going public of London 
and New York.’”’ Well, that may be true of New York, but, as to 
London, it is, to quote a somewhat musty saying, ‘‘ All my eye and 
Betty Martin,’ 
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Well-meaning but thoughtless Hostess.—‘ Allow me to introduce 
a partner for the next waltz. Mr. Tit-Willow—Miss ——”’ 
Y'all Belle.—* Thanks; I prefer to sit it out.’’ 


Waftings from the Wings. 


EASTER arrives but once a year, and when it comes it brings a lot 
of work to the dramatic critic. For some absurd reason or other con- 
nected with the fact that it is a season of rejoicing, and their old bills 
have failed to attract, many theatrical managers see fit to change 
their programmes at this time, but the editors of the papers make no 
extra allowance to the poor commentators for their extra laundry 
bill, consequent upon the frequent donning of evening dress. It is 
& gross scandal, and there are rumours of a strike; but as there are 
no journalistic labour Jeaders drawing handsome salaries, it will 
probably end in smokes—cigarettes for choice. 


Fanny, at the Strand, is funny—there is no doubt of that. It is 
rather risky—there is no doubt of that either. Sims and Raleigh, 
it Sims, have Raleigh’d round John L. Sullivan—I mean Shine — 
the theatrical strong man, and given him the best French polish 
there is in the market. For Fanny shows distinct traces of its 
Gallic origin, not that it is any the worse for that. 

Fanny, although she is the heroine, does not appear in proper 
person. In fact, there is not a great amount of distinctly proper 
person throughout the whole piece. If not exactly im-proper, it is 
at least somewhat suggestive, it suggests—well, sug-gests—I mean 
such jests—as the French stage has long accustomed us to. 

Fanny was a public-house Hebe, and Crossed the Bar that 
divides the good spirits from the bad. That is to say, she died. 
Dying is, in general, rather an unfortunate occurrence; but it is 
an ill-wind that blows nobody any good, and Fanny’s decease was 
& godsend to Messrs. Sims and Raleigh. Indeed, though it may 
sound paradoxical—and paradoxes are out of fashion just now—if 
Fanny had not died there would have been no Fanny. 

You see, before Fanny shuffled off this mortal coil—people 
always shuffle off, although it is a very ungraceful habit, and 
sliding would be much prettier—she managed to become the wife 
of an unsophisticated Oxford professor, who married her in 4 
registry office and a fit of tipsiness. He separated from her, and 
made a friend of his the trustee—a most unchristianlike thing to 
do. Fanny being dead the Professor marries again—a charming 
girl this time. The trustee marries a virago. Fanny’s sister—a 
lady of no considerable importance, but much cheek, pretends to be 
Fanny, who, she makes out, is not dead after all, and blackmails 
both professor and trustee—and now you can guess the rest. If 
you cannot I am not going to tell you, and spoil your fun. Suffice 
to say that all sorts of strange things happen. Husbands and 
Wives get very mixed up; and if you are engaged to be married you 
had better leave your lady love at home. After you are married 
it won’t matter, of course. 
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Mr. Shine plays capitally, so do Miss Whitty, Mr. Day, and 
especially Miss A'ma Stanley, who is great. Messrs. Sims’and 
Raleigh and the management will, in all probability, make plenty 
of money out of the piece, but they mustn't think they have done 
anything to deserve much credit. Perhaps, however, cash is good 
enough for them. 


Sir 'Arris is doing very well indeed, He is now running more 
London theatresthan exist; and a hundred or so provincial com- 
panies and bis new amusement hall at Reading help to fill up any 
few odd moments there are knocking about. 

His season of English opera at cheap prices at Drury Lane has 
nse caught on, like a hook in the gills of a gluttonous fish. The 
metaphor may not be very elegant, but it is expressive, and the 
Independent Theatricals will tell you that elegance is out of date 
now-a-days. The Bohemian Girl, Maritana, Faust, and Pagliacci 
are only a few of the dainty dishes he has set before King Demo- 
cracy. I have seen them all and enjoyed them, and what is good 
enough for Gossamer is good enough for all the world. The casts 
have all been admirable, and the chorus, orchestra, and mounting 
almost irreproachable. 


Although for some extraordinary reason the powers that be at the 
Vaudeville sent a ticket to this office for the second night of their 
new play—yet Gossamer was there on the initial production; for 
Gossamer goes to first-night shows or not at all. 


After this little personal explanation, we will proceed to businers. 
The Ladies’ Idol will be a very fairsuccess, indeed. It will not cap 
The New Boy, but that is neither here nor there. 


It is all about the deification of the variety entertainer. It's 
hero is a chevalier of the drawing rooms. ‘‘The Winkle and the 
Pin” is a great ballad of his that causes brave men to blanch and 
fair women to weep. Not because he sings it so badly, but because 
it is so expressive. At least, not really because it is s0 expressive, 
but because it is the craze, and is sung by Mr. Lionel Delamere, 
who is also a craze. Thus he is the pet of the Ladies Idle, and 
men busy. 

Delamere is only a nom-de-thédtre, Joseph Wix is his real name. 
But Wix was hardly a name to keep the sacred lamp of popularity 
burning brightly, so he changed it to Delamere. 

If not particularly brilliant, it-—the piece-—is rather funny, all 
through, and Weedon Grossmith’s acting, and the reputation left by 
Lhe New Boy, will render Mr. Arthur Law’s play @ more enduring 
success than its intrinsic merits dererve, 


Hansel and Gretel is now at the Savoy, and very nice it is in its 
new home, which should be more congenial to ics delicate loveli- 
ness than any of its numerous other domiciles. It has lost nothing 
in its many removals, and remains one of the most delightful 
entertainments that London has ever seen, 


The music halls have been doing bravely. The Empire has run its 
two fine ballets, Rownd the Town and La Frolique, Fanny Leslie, 
as lively and as buxom‘as ever, the most wonderful Braatz Acrobats, 
and the Egger-Relser Troupe. If you haven't seen the present 
Empire Show, life has something in store for you. The Alhambra 
relied on Ali Baba, which, as is fit, puts you in excellent trim. In 
fact, after seeing this Baba, you must-ache with admiration. The 
Beautiful Geraldine is a host in herself, and a very charming sight 
to look upon is she. Chevalier has come to town again, with new 
songs and his old charm. He is to be seen at the Pavilion and the 
Tivoli. Dan Leno has also returned to the hal!s and docs very well, 
thank you. Little Tich, Eugene Stratton, Herbeit Campbell, 
Chirgwin, and the rest are all to be seen in the West, and we are 
all very lively indeed. 

GOSSAMER. 


£s. d. Lay. 


Tuere’s evidence punny, the phrase “ Time is money 
To no one race belongs, 

For we find sou’s-pence contains its sense 
In two most opposite toogues. 


Tue French, who pay us the ceaseless compliment of weaving 
English phrases into their language, have just added another to 
the collection. It is the frequent interrogatory ‘What price ?"’ 
Thank you, messieurs. And now suffer us to ask in plain English, 
““ What price the reptile Press of Paris?” 


“You are fighting for the English Chureh in Wales,” said a 
militant little Bethelite, ‘ No, sir,” replied his adversary, a sturdy 
defender of the religion of the State, ‘I am fighting against a 
horde of would-be robbers for the inalienable property of the 
English Church in—jeopardy.” 
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MODERN MARTYRDOMS. 
HAVE JUST HUFFED YOUR RICH UNCLE, FROM WHOM 
THAT THE ‘' ABSO- 
BRAND NEW JOKE’’ YOU HAVEN’T LAUGHED AT 
CAME OVER IN NOAH'S CHESTNUT BIN. 


IX.—Yov 
YOU HAVE EXPECTATIONS, BY INFORMING HIM 
LUTELY ORIGINAL 


Tram-Car Dialogues. 


“Anp here,” said Urban, “‘ have we arrived at Holborn Bars.”’ 

‘I thank you much," answered Rusticus, ‘‘ there does seem to 
be a good sprinkling of bars about. Here must friend Tapster 
thrive right merrily. I pray the good host give me a flagon of the 
best. There is no wine, that I confess, that’s equal to the B. and 
5.—I mean the nut brown ale—pardon me, good Urban.”’ 

Well, I pardon you. But know that in days of yore Holborn was 
called Old Bourne—Bourne a brook. It might have been the Old 
Feet Ditch, when the daisies bloomed on its banks.”’ 

“TIT noticed a few banks or two by the bars, one bearing the 
touching legend.” 

* Cease giddy prater, let’s mount the tram. Here, on the right, 
mark you, ends old Fox Court, famous, years ago, for its thieves’ 
kitchen. In a work of their's, The London Labour and the London 
Poor, the famous brothers Mayhew wrote on it. There were famous 
thieves, yclept prigs, in these good days. ‘Tis strange that they 
should be in such close neighbourhood to the honest lawyers of 
Gray's Inn.” 

“I know not that. ‘A lawyer's a thief beyond belief, he taketh 
the juice from the rump of beef.” 

“Cease that idle chaffing. See over the wall the far-famed 
Verulam Buildings. So called to honour the great Lord Bacon. 
A great lawyer, philosopher——”’ 

“ And bally prig! He wrote books on philosophy, took bribes, 
and———invented frozen meat, tho’ few beggars know that little 
fact. He froze a fow). 

“No more, foolish Rusticus. Here we are, see you, at the York- 
shire Grey, a goodly hostel-ry, with a view of the Town Hall over 
the way, with a clock that's set on high.—”’ 
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‘“ Peace, you, too, Urban. Are you not striving to play the part of 
the giddy rhymester? Mark this odd small turning here.” 

‘Tt led the way once to the old House of Correction in the old 
days. Well! well! I care not how Time goes.” 

Indifference is next-a-kin to dishonesty, — Urban. Perhaps 
once upon a time you did time there yourself.” 

“ You offend me, idle boy, with your quips and cranks. Soon we 
are nearing the corner of Guilford Street.” 

«“.... Tis a strange dingy way, good Urban.” 

“ Renowned for its lodging-houses, its murders committed nigh 
by, its old surgical schools, and the Foundling.” 

“Where many a little infant’s clad, neglected by its ma and dad.” 

“ A truce to thy folly, Rustious. Mark, to your right, the statue 
of the Duke of Sussex, set-in the hospital wall. He was the uncle 
of our Sovereign Lady. How isthe Past forgotten? Once in years 
agone, Fame bawled his name loudly abroad.”’ 

“ Well, he must have been a little bald. Note you the carven 
effigy weareth a scull cap. Pardon the jape, good friend.”’ 

“ You would ever wear motley. Well, here is the famous Pindar 
of Wakefield, a tavern of great note. But mark the white-painted 
porticoed erection, now devoted to bottled beer storage. It was once 
the meeting house of the Owenites, early Socialists ; their idea was 
to do away with money and live by barter only.” 

“The times are changed, and nowadays a Socialist need not be 
thought as a thing of course right seed for Bedlam. 

A fico for politics. Here we are at King’s Cross. How times are 
changed. I call to mind the time forty-five years ago, when the 
sheep grazed on a green in front of where the terminus now stands. 
I recollect the time when the glories of the place were shared by 
Lord Clive’s statute, a beer house, a smallpox hospital. That was 
Battle Bridge, King’s Cross of my childhood.” 

‘Bar in the Foreign Office, stuck in a niche, where is there any 
monument now to glorify my Lord Clive, the greatest of Indian 
heroes. He gave us the best chunk of our confrére, and we won't 
give him a hundredweight of Bath stone. Oh, vanitas.”’ 

“Don’t give us any sixpenny copybook Latin. Now we are at 


‘the end of the York Road.”’ 


‘Thus can we see how London grows. Notabove forty years ago, 
the hedges bloomed on each side of the road, and in the merry 
spring time the blossoms scented the air and the birds sang. And 
their sweet notes mingled with the dying groans of the aged 
cab horses at Atcheler's—but let us not be melancholy. Were it 
not for the defunct friend of man, how would the London feline fare 
for daily meat. The welcome cry of meat! meat!! and the 
curvilinear-tailed creatures thrust their noses through the area 
railings and sniff ecstatically at ——”’ 

‘‘ Let’s now alight. I would}refresh the inner man. 


The Two Gullys. 


THe first Mr. Gully, M.P. for Pontefract, was @ prize fighter ; 
the second Mr. Gully, M.P. for Carlisle (where wrestling is the 
vogue), has been made referee. 


So, so!”’ 


Should Suit to a T. 


Jones (looking up from paper).— Those poor Chinese devils 
don’t seem to have the ghost of a chance. This account here 
states that in every one of their battles they were short of 
ammunition. In some cases, the cartridges were filled with sand.”’ 

Brown.—“ Sand! What Oriental stupidity! Why on earth 
didn’t they try gunpowder tea?”’ 


————— 








Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘‘ HOVIS,” or if | 
what is supplied as ‘‘HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please | 
write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed) # 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of “Hovis” 


do so for their own profit. BEWARE! 
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Leaves. 
TO BE LEFT—OR GATHERED 


SOME people are born authors, some people acquire authorship, 
and others thrust their authorship upon the public. Nobody 
realises the devotion, the self-sacrifice, the gallantry of the book- 
reviewer. The ordinary individual hears that a book is interesting, 
makes up his mind to read it, and, on the earliest opportunity, 
borrows it from a friend. If it is enjoyed, well and mH.» if it is 
not, he is in the position of the man who has come in with an 
order, and so he feels duly injured. But the unfortunate reviewer 
takes a plunge in the dark, and the results are frequently 
disastrous, 

When I read “A Dawnless Fate,’ by Ivon Hamilton Campion, 
I never expected to see another dawn, fatal or otherwise. There 
are about eleventeen different plots in the story, an attempted 
murder and a highly-successful effort in the same line, and the 
execution of an innocent man, which latter incident is very grateful 
to the reader since it removes one individual from this strange 
eventful history. Towards the end, the author kills off his 
characters with a liberal hand, but, as the volume immortalises as 
many people as the average directory, a few here and there are 
not missed. The story starts with such an astoundingly novel 
situation that the reader is on tenterhooks to know what is coming 
next. Heis on the rack from that time to the end. This novel 
situation consists of the fact that the hero is unwell, and that his 
father has suffered for having the courage of his opinions in the 
matter of mewm and tuum. Wicked uncle, fits, fights, marriage, 
murder, death, hanging, long-lost father, suicide, finis, thank 
goodness. Messrs. Digby, Long, and Co, are the publishers. 

A bright, breezy story of love and adventure is ‘‘ Sinners Twain,” 
by John Mackie (Fisher Unwin). The scene is laid in the North 
West Territory, with a young Canadian mounted policeman as the 
hero, and the charming daughter of a whiskey smuggler for the 
heroine. Without being by any means powerful, ‘Sinners Twain ” 
18 enjoyable and has many happy touches of humour. 

Another good story of Western life is Mr. G. B. Burgin’s ‘‘ The 
Dance at the Four Corners” (Arrowsmith). It deals with the 
pleasant disregard for human life which is one of the most virile 
characteristics of the free-born Westerner. A man is to be lynched, 
and a clergyman releases him and takes his place. This act 1s 
received in quite a friendly spirit by the Vigilantes, who desire fun 
beyond everything. One of them expresses himself thus: ‘In 
course,’’ chimed in the cheerful voice of Old Man. ‘In course. 
Seein’ as how the parson ain’t acquainted with our little ways, an’ 
we've been real friendly with him a-trainin’ him, it wouldn’t be the 
square thing to go an’ spoil all our fun. Parson’s a square man. 
‘I’ve let that t’other chap git away,’ says he; ‘an’ I’m not the man 
to disappint the boys on an occasion like this yer lynchin’.’ ‘Sides, 
bein’ a parson, thar ain’t no harm done, He’s fit to go, though it's 
& dead sure thing that skunk of a Jake warn’t. It’s all fair an 
square, ain’t it, Parson? ”’ -" 

Of course, all ends happily, although the parson is not sacrificed. 


Tue HavuGury OCULTURE-I8T. 








Hair Destruction. 


“* Horn’s Hair Solvent’ Mrs, Clumberchump was reading. 

‘‘ Air they ?” replied Mr. C., that’s good if its a firm. 

‘* Nonsense,” replied his better half, ‘ its a hair destroyer."’ 

“‘ Sort of double-barrelled gun ?”’ 

‘* No, its to destroy superfluous hair. So its no good to the top 
of your head, Mr. C., but if it destroyed some of the airs you give 
yourself, it would do you good.” 

Then Mr. C. reabsorbed himself in the contemplation of the special 


“ Sun.” 
Order! Order!! 


’Twas once asked why Pontefract Borough should sully 
It’s record by sending to Parliament Gully ; 

The reply being, of course, as the reader supposes, 

For ‘‘ breaking the bridges ” of so many noses. 


Had the Gully of those days survived until now, 
His selection as Speaker all sides would allow ; 
Pugilistic encounters would soon become rare, 
If a brow so redoubtable frown’d from the chair. 


Romano Rejuvenescent. 


Wo does not know ‘“‘The Roman"? Lives there a man about 
town with soul so dead to gustatory felicity who has not, as he 
travelled life’s dull round, found his warmest welcome at an inn 
side table beyond the bar at Romano’s? To know a noble company 
of Masters of the Fine Art of Cookery is goodly knowledge, but not 
to know the noblest Roman of them all is to confess yourself 
unknown. Well, the famous house in the Strand having doubled 
itself into a luxurious Temple of the Culinary Arts, under the 
designing hand of ope Walter Emden (architect), was re-opened, 
with the assistance of certain gentlemen of the Press, on the 24th 
instant, one Byron Webber in the chair, Sir Somers Vine did 
represent the Imperial Institute on the occasion; Sir James D. 
Linton and James Orrock, with one Phil May, did represent certain 
Arts; Henniker-Heaton, M.P., in virtue of his being, by general 
consent, the People’s Postmaster-General, was at his post to 
answer for Letters; while Dr. Lennox Brown was the medicine 
man of the assembly. Shades of Ude, Soyer, and Francatelli ! 
It was a brave dinner, and verily the wines were of the choicest 
and rarest. A dinner to be remembered, with many others under 
the famous roof, when the Roman (may his shadow never grow 
less!) shail have become a Roman antiquity. 


Great Scot-land Yard! 


J. Hupson, the author of *‘ The Detective Who Failed "’ in the 
May number of Belgravia, is assured that the companion story, 
“The Detective Who Succeeded,” is quite anxiously looked for, 
Critics, apt to be severe on The Force, avow that, while “ The 
Detective Who Failed” is manifestly a story founded on fact, 
“The Detective Who Succeeded,” the companion picture, must, 
of necessity, be a work of the wildest imagination. 
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HOSTS IN THEMSELVES.—No. 3 

“THe Honns"’ at Kennington is known as the “St. James’s of 
the South.” It is a restaurant of the choicest brand, most lavishly 
fitted up and embellished, and claims that its assembly rooms 
(with their polished oak flooring) are the grandest to be met with in 
all London. 

A number of Masonic lodges are held there, and it is also famous 
for its stylish dinners, supp+rs, and ball parties. 

The City and Suburban, Hampton Court, and Bushy Coaches 
“put up” there. The ‘ Favourite’’ (a whisky peculiar to this 
resort) may have something to do with this other fact. 

The gentleman whose portrait we present above found the Horns 
& few years back little better than a howling wilderness; in fact, 
it was too far gone—even to how], decently. 

In about three years a palace has taken the place of a hotel. 
Mr. KE. Ferguson, of Ferguson and Co., saw his opportunity, and 
took the bull by the Horns. 

Our artist has depicted our host reclining on antlers (it should be 
laurels), but it by no means follows that the proprietor of the St. 
James's of the South ever found himself ‘‘on the horns of a 
dilemnma."’ 


Impertinent Paragraphs. 
By THe “ ENPFANT TERRIBLE.” 


Mip Norro.k is the last Gu(e)rdon to the Unionists from a 
grateful country. 


* > : 


Mr. Gurdon's majority of 208 over Mr. Wilson, the Liberal, gives 
another seat to the Opposition. The Separatists are losing so many 
seats that the front Opposition bench will soon be all that is left to 
them to reclin« upon. 


* * 


I read that the old nurse of Mr. Grover Cleveland, President of 
the United States, died a fortnight ago, aged 93, whereupon an 
American paper, with customary irreverence, heads the announce- 
mment—" She'll Never Spank Grover Again.” 

’ : * 


The marriage of Mr. Maguire, M.I’., and the ex-Speaker's 
daughter, Miss Julia Peel, was the Society event of the week. I 
don't know whether Miss Peel wore the customary orange blossoms, 
but it would have been very appropriate under the circumstances, 
wouldn't it? 

, > 

The impertinence of the United States in interfering between us 

and Nicaragua, because of the ‘“‘ Munroe doctrine,” is a piece of 
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Yankee bunkum that could only emanate from the land of the 
wooden nutmeg. The Munroe doctrine is some pretty little arrange- 
ment that the States have made with themselves that no European 
Power should hold Jand in the American Continent. Considering 
that we already hold Canada, this seems a little late in the day. 
And why in heaven we should take any notice of the Munroe, or 
any other “doctrine,” in the drawing up of which we had no 
hand, is a mystery incomprehensible to the stolid British mind. 


Here is an epic printed “ in another place,” but it is so germane 
to the subject that I cannot refrain from publishing it again. In 
any case it is very beautiful—so I won't make any more excuses. 
Indeed, the excuse for my muse is apparent. What, we may well 
ask each other, is the matter with this fine old country of ours? 
Is it really going down hill or is the prevailing tone merely a tem- 
porary aberration? We were once the most virile and robust 
nation in the world, now we seem to be absolutely foremost in 
every puling sentiment that is going. You mustn’t do this, you 
mustn't do that, you mustn’t do the other. Not because you 
interfere with anybody, but because it is regarded as bad for you 
own body or soul. And not content with persuasion, legislation is 
called in to make us archangels whether we would or no. 


A few of those “‘ trolls” that Ibsen talks about, which influenced 
our Norsemen ancestors to enjoy themselves in every way which 
fancy led, would be useful just now. We are under the heel of a 
terrible Moloch. A code of morality has been set up for which 
there is no Divine edict. We may not love as men, but merely as 
well-regulated machines. We must crush out every natural emotion 
nnd desire, we must not elevate the mind above the gross common- 
place by generous wine; in fact, we are in the grasp of a party who 
would turn the whole world into a vast monastery, and who, if they 
could, would put out the sun because his warmth makes us think 
and dream of love and beauty and other, doubtless, very awful 
things. 

* * * 


All colour must go and a grey mist must coverall. We have lost, 
seemingly, all our pride of race. We are led by a puerile humani- 
tarism, and, more than all, by a ‘‘ craven fear of being great,” by a 
hatred of the joy of life, a puritanical horror of being men. First 
we had the tyranny of the kings, then the tyranny of the barons, 
now it is the tyranny of the people. 


mK * * 


AN APOSTROPHE TO ENGLAND. 
Is the blood of the Vikings which gave you 
Your grandeur and glory then cooling so fast ? 
Is its ruby-red torrent less ruddy, 
Its course almost run and its passion all past ? 
Has the time for your Empire to crumble, 
Decaying and broken, arrived, then, at last ? 
Is the flag now so tattered and dimmed by 
The storins that 'tis time it were hauled from the mast ? 
If in open and free field of battle 
Your legions at last bent the knee to the foe, 
And our England became but a province, 
And under the heel of the victor lay low; 
I’en if tarnished and dimmed be her glory, 
No taint of dishonour would add to her woe. 
If she fall by the hands of her children, 
Who prove themselves false to her past, let her throw 
The proud reins of her Empire to others, 
Disgraced is her name and all darkened her sun. 
Ah, dear England, great Mother of Nations, 
Bestir thee! Remember your glory was won 
By your sires who ne'er feared to be manly 
And free; does their blood in your veins coldly run ? 
Oh, has luxury left you so jaded, 
With ideals forgotten and duties undone ? 


Why, Cert’nly. 


Mr. D’Oy_y Carte writes to the Standard, “ As a matter of 
fact, a nightingale was singing in my garden list night.’’ (This was 
written on the 12th inst.). ‘‘ Butit seems to me that it is unusually 
early.’’ Well, not so “unusually.’”’ Only too previous by a few 


days. Philomel was, no doubt, announcing the re-opening of the 


Savoy. And, now, what has Sir Augustus Harris got to say about 
his nightingale ? 


‘** Goxp is still King,’ eh?" said ‘'Arry, reading aloud from his 
Sunday startler; ‘‘ Well, all I can s’y is that that king don’t rine up 


our court.’ ”’ 
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THE ART OF THE ARISTOCRATIC LOVE STORY OF THE PENNY NOVELETTE ORDER. 


Dr. Johnson in London. 
By Boswett Up-tTo-DATE. 
(Continued.) 


AFTER the fiasco with the models, we went on a little way and 
sat down on three chairs which happened to be vacant, my revered 
friend occupying rather more than two, while I modestly utilised 
the remaining space. The Doctor seemed rather displeased with 
the noise of the crowd, and of the seven show pianos that were all 
being played on fortissimo at the same time by fourteen young 
ladies. Some of the common people pushed roughly by him, and 
drew on themselves well-merited and singing selections from the 
Dictionary (the inexpurgated edition), for the Doctor would 
not brook personal disrespect from anyone. One of them, to my 
great horror, stepped close up to the Great Lexicographer, and, after 
snapping some very dirty fingers in his noble face, said: ‘“ Looky 
‘ere governor, I suppose you ’aint the Empror of Rooshia, are yer? 
I wasn’t aweer as ’aw 'e were coming to this blessed old show to- 
day ?”’ The Doctor turned purple with emotion at this affront, 
and grasped his heavy oak stick viciously, but the man was then 
out of reach. Another degraded specimen of the people on 
catching sight of my friend, bawled out to a tawdry female, 
** M’ria, kim on quick, ’eres two of them waxworks from old Mother 
Toosards a settin’ on some cheers”; and I heard a shrill voice 
reply, ‘‘ Now, I harsk you deliberate, ’Ennery, ’ow hever I’m to get 
along henny farster with them two rampageous kids a pulling both 
ways and Chorley a hollerin’ for his bun.” It was very fortunate 
thas I was able to distract the Doctor just at this moment, as he 
was in a very dangerous state indeed. But now another untoward 


event occurred, for two of the chairs on which he was sitting (and 
which had been left unoccupied on account of being damaged) sud- 
denly gave way,and my Majestic Companion, the Illustrious Scholar, 
the Great Lexicographer, the Lofty Moralist, measured his length 
(and breadth) on the dusty boards. It is with sorrow I record the 
shamefn] fact that the passers by only jeered at this painful spec 
tacle of a good man struggling with adversity and nasty splinters of 
broken chairs. But one of them, with a familiarity that made me 
shiver, called out, as he offered to lay a profane hand on the person 
of my truly afflicted friend, ‘‘ Ere, mister. Ketch ‘old of my ‘and 
this side while yer pal ’elps yer up t’other side.”’ As it would not 
be edifying to the reader to know what the Doctor said when he was 
on the ground (his utterances not possessing that calm dignity and 
literary finish which usualy made them so impressive), I pass over 
his heartfelt comments on the painful situation. When he was 
once more erect he condescended to occupy my chair, while I 
stood respectfully by and took some stimulant n here the nose. 
My revered friend then addressed the man who had helped him 
up. ‘ Sir,” he said, with his usual dignity, “it is my duty to 
inform you that your assistance, though preceded by a form of 
address outrageously inconsistent with the proper maintenance of 
those barriers which must exist between myself and inferior 
persons (I trust, Mr. Boswell, you are profiting by my remarks, 
and that you have also taken enough snuff for one day), was timely.” 
I was impressed with this characteristic speech, in spite of ite 
reference to my habit; but the man had gone off in the middle of 
it. ‘* Dr. Johnson,” I said, after a few moments of iron silence, 
‘“ will you take something to drink?” To this he replied, * Sir, I 
will drink a dish of tea as soon as it can be prepared.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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Play Up. 


In these days of progression and improvements, when so many 
ancient landmarks are disa day by day, so many time- 
honoured institutions going by the board ; with our national sports 
threatened with extinction by the faddists and anti-gamblers, and 
the snuffers on the point of closing on the House of Lords, the 
Welsh Church, the Lord Mayor, and poor brother Bung, it is re- 
freshing to find at least one cherished old-time custom yet lingering 
amongst us, and almost taking a new lease of life. The observance 
of the festival of All Fools at the Law Courts in London and York, 
with all due aoa ay and reverence, must have rejoiced the hearts 
of the sticklers for the ways and manners of our forefathers. To 
find some of the highest legal luminaries in the land playing up 
antique larks upon suitors and learned brethren and their witnesses 
from the country, “with their documents” and all that, and to 
see the Watch Committee of a staid old city like York similarly 
befooled is indeed a treat, and a most promising sympton of vitality 
in this popular sport. After this, we shall expect to see the works 
of the immortal Joseph Miller occupying an honourable place on 
every judicial bench, if not every law library, side by side with some 
of the best volumes of Wun. At the proper season, too, we shall 
look to behold the County Councillor wooing the coy but tempting 
voters with the amatory valentine, and even the Legislature com- 
memorating its deliverance from gunpowder treason and plot by 
carrying significant guys about the precints of Westminster. From 
these auguries, too, we draw the inspiring hope that the decadence 
of a time-worn growth like our own is yet in the far distant future, 
and that generations yet unborn may, in the fulness of time, rally 
round the standard of Mun even as their fathers, good men and 
true, are doing at this day. 


Just the Place. 


Tomkins.—‘‘ Say, Robingon, I see there is a new paper advertised, 
called the Key. Ducid funny name! Where is it published ? ” 
Robinson.—“' In Bolt Court, I presume.” 


Such a Getting Down Stairs. 


OxLp S1ras Wiaarns had a horse, not a fiery, untamed steed, but 
a good, old-fashioned, go-as-you-please cab horse, for Silas was by 
profession the driver of a growler. Silas and his worthy spouse, 
Sarah, occupied an airy apartment over the stable where the mare 
was kept, and where certain feathered retainers of the Cochin 
China and Bramah species managed to eke out a precarious 
existence. One night, the old mare finding it rather slow in her 
stall, thought she would§just walk upstairs and see how the old 
people were getting on. She cautiously made her way up, and 
putting her head over 
the half-door which 
led to Silas’s abode, 
_ gave her master and 
Sf mistress such a turn 
that for some minutes 
they were simply 
speechless with 
astonishment. Silas 
was the first to recover 
the power of speech, 
and tried to induce 
the beast to return 
to her own quarters. 
Now, you may take a 
horse to the water, as we all know, but you can’t make it 
drink, and, similarly, you may get a horse upstairs, but you 
can’t so easily get it down again. Silas tried kicks as persuasion 
failed, but neither kieks nor shoving, in which Sarah lent a 
helping hand, were of any avail. Silas gave up the unequal 
contest, and went to seck further advice. Adviser No. 1, the 
ostler at the Swan, suggested starving the animal out, so Silas 
stood for three whole days at the bottom of the stairs with a 
measure of corn and : 
the mare stood at the 
top, but the latter never 
budged, although she 
grew perceptibly thin- 
ner each hour, and 
when Silas retired dis- 
comforted she set to 
on the bedclothes and 
chairs and tables, and 
made a meal off them. 
This drove Silas once more out to seek fresh ideas, 
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Adviser*No. 2, a builder, offered to build a sloping way in place 
of the stairs. He"said quite airily that it could{be done for about 
fifty pounds. As the’mare™ wasn’t worth} more than five, the 
advantage of this pro- 
posal was not obvious. 
Adviser No. 3, a seafaring 
friend, said he thought a 
rope and a pulley out of 
the window would do the 
trick, but the builder im- 
mediately put a stopper 
on this by assuring Silas 
that the house wouldn’t 
stand the strain. He'd 
had a hand in building 
it, and therefore knew. 
To cap it all, the sanitary 
inspector came along, and 
said the horse would have 
to be moved at any cost, 
dead or alive, and as she 
declined to shift alive she 
would have to move dead. ; 
This sorely upset Silas, as he was loth to part with an old 
friend, but the inspector was obdurate. Sarah was equally dis- 
tressed, but with a woman’s quickness at bargaining suggested 
that it would be as well, before the deed was done, to get the 
cat’s meat man, with whom they had on$more than one occasion 

done a little business, to 
[ ere J give them an estimate for 

the carcase. The mare, 
~*~ who was apparently doz- 
ing by the fire, no sooner 
heard the words ‘“‘ cat’s- 
meat” uttered than she 
gave one frantic neigh 
and made for the door, 
At one bound she cleared 
the stairs, and was out of 
the stable and dashing 
down the mews followed 
by Silas and a whole 
crowd of small boys. 
She led them a _ nice 
dance half over the town, 
and was not captured 
until she had made mince- 
meat of several respect- 
able citizens on their way 
home from business. 

But she was captured 
at last, having run slap 
into the middle of a carriage and pair, and got mixed up with 
two other horses and pieces of glass and shafts and things. 

Silas has since bought a piece of chain cable to replace the old 
halter, and substituted a ladder for the stairs in his residence. 
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“Come Back to Erin.” 


Come back to Erin, mavourneen, mavourneen, 
The ould counthry’s swater be far than you think ; 
Shtill first for moonloightin’, an’ lovin’, an’ foightin’, 
And shtill without aqual for lashins av dhrink. 


Come back to Erin, mavourneen, mavourneen, 
Where tinints are landlords and rint is unknown : 

We've whiskey, me beauty, that never paid duty— 
Mavourneen, acushla, bedad, and ochone! 


Come back to Erin, mavourneen, mayourneen, 
A twisht av yer lip and a twirl av yer shoe 

To yer credithors, darlin’, just lave them all snarlin’, 
Till Joun Morvey sittles, mavourneen, for you. 


Come back to Erin, mavourneen, mavourneen, 
There's liberty, Bridget, this side o’ the say ; 

We'll kape open houses, wid wakes an’ carouses, 
While Russell, the shpouter, is dhrowned in his tay. 


Come back to Erin, mavourneen, mavourneen, 

Wid Pathrick an’ Phelim, an’ Dermot an’ Moike ; 
Lave the bill Local Option for Saxon adoption, 

An’ come back, mayourneen, an’ do what ye loike. 
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Pleasures and Palaces. 


I do like to see men and things (including women and things) 
getting on in the world, and when I perceive how what were 


‘‘ Halls” in my youth are becoming, one after another, ‘* Palaces ’’ 


(and looking it every inch of them), a glow of satisfaction (not 
wholly traceable to the comfortably cushioned seats, or the solace- 
and-soda split which are the accompaniments) pervades my 
responsive being. It is a proud thing to be on visiting terms at a 
Palace. When I enter one of those noble structures, I feel it is 
the next best thing to calling on Royalty—and a lot livelier ! 


One flutters inside with a healthy pride 
No envious sneers can douse, 
On getiing a quite polite “invite” 
To Windsor or Marlborough House, 
But quickly one learns variety turns 
Are strangers in Royalty’s cot, 
And they think it queer if you called for beer, 
Or a smoke and a whisky hot. 


My latest visit toa Palace was made last week. It being Easte 
week, naturally I went to the East—the J. M. East, if you like— 
the South London to wit. Mr. East is the acting manager 
(‘‘ courteous and obliging” understood) of that time-honoured fane. 
(I often wonder, in my more thoughtful moods, wiat a fane is really 
like.) Mr. East is also the author, in complicity with Mr. J. P. 
Dryden, of the little half-hour melodrama which I went to see, 
entitled, The Chimes of Big Ben. I have sometimes read in 
novels that “the agonies of a lifetime were concentrated into that 
short period of time.’’ i never rightly understood the situation 
until I had seen 7'he Chimes, etc., now I know all about it. Fearful 
things are depicted in that half-hour. A starving and ill-treated 
wife (with a starving child at home), a brutal husband, a comic news- 
paper boy, a muscular clergyman (very popular because he says 
‘dam ’’), notes stolen, child ditto, a mother decoyed into a strange and 
dilapidated top room, an infernal machine, a murder by the clergy- 
man, and a lot of low-comedy wheezes. We sup full of horrors 
in fact, and enjoy ourselves utterly. The sketch is written with 
skill—the authors know their audience—and the parts are per- 








NOTES OF DEFIANCE. 


formed with decided excellence, particularly by Miss Leah Marl- 
borough, as the persecuted heroine, and Mr. Huntley Wright, as 
the comic man—the Wright man in the Wright place. 

There were some very nice variety turns. Ethel Linden was one 
of them. (They don’t call her ‘“‘ Miss” in the bill, so I can’t take 
the liberty.) She said she wanted a “mash,” but that’s absurd. 
As if she couldn’t have as many as she wants for the asking, 
especially after that lovely hornpipe with white frills to it! Harry 

sedford is @ sort of music hall in himself. Besides his ‘ lady- 
bicylist’’ song, we had some above average imitations from him, 
whish seemed to gather round us quite a galaxy of well-known 
talent. The Sisters Dunlo wanted mashes, too (will they have one 
between them?) I can’t decide in my own mind whether they are 
more ‘“ charming” (as officially described) in their voluminous or 
their—other—costumes. They are rattling good dancers, and their 
kicks are not dunlo, (I think there must have been some cricketers 
in the audience, as there were several cries of ‘“‘ over” during the 
evening.) 
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I noticed, also, that Walter Stockwell has rather a nice voice, 


which he produces naturally; he has a simple ballad of the 
homely sentimental order, which makes it very pleasant to listen 
to. Then there was Charles Seel, funny enough; the Moszarts, an 
expert and inventive pair of musical acrobats ; and Marie Loftus, 
as SMart as ever. Tar County CouUNCILLOR. 


‘“Fun’s” Popular Parodyxical Educator. 
No. 1.—“A Turin or Joy Went THRILLING DOWN HIS Back.” 


O, once & man named Jabez thought he’d made a happy hit, 
And a thrill of joy went thrilling down his back. 
He determined that he'd live upon the plural of his wit, 
And the joy still kept on thrilling down his back. 
So he called his cronies round him, and he Old to them his scheme, 
And pictured such a prospect that it made hi’ cronies beam; 
In fact, to every one of them so rosy did it seem, 
That the thrill of joy did thrill down every Back. 


CHORUS: 


Jabez B., what a change we see, 

When you were in England you were “fly”! 
But, alas! and alack, you've come back, 

With a deadly anxious twinkle in your eye. 


He had his little ‘* beano,”’ and he made a lot of “ oof,” 
And the thrill of joy kept thrilling down his back ; 

With other people’s hard-earned cash he played a game of * spoof,”’ 
And the joy still kept on thrilling down his back. 

But when the game was over, and the Liberator smashed, 

He left his cronies in the lurch and from the country dashed, 

{nd took with him the proceeds of some nice fat cheques he'd cashed, 
And swore a mighty oath he'd ne'er come back. 


CHORUS: 
Jabez B., etc. 


He went to Argentina, where he lived just like a lord, 
And the thrill of joy continued down his back ; 
“ There ain’t no extradition, so I guess the police are floored,” 
And satisfaction welled all down his back. 
But Scotland Yard took action in its own, sweet, guileless way, 
And, in spite of all his efforts, Jabez found he couldn’t stay, 
For he found himself in company on a certain April day 
Of a gentleman who'd come to take him back, 


CHORUS: 


Jabez B., what a change we see, 
When you left the country you were “ fly,” 
But, alas! and alack, you've come back, 
With a deadly anxious twinkle in your eye. 


An Appeal. 


(A Lady Correspondent of the “ Pall Mall Gazette” recently intimated 
her intention of driving a cab for a living.) 


REFRAIN, my dear madam! Withdraw your threat, or direful 
consequences must ensue. Think of the lives you will wreck —the 
domestic peace you will break up; for, as a cab-woman, you will 
inevitably drive men from their homes to music-halls and gambling 
hells; and, in the case of club and smoking-concert goers, you will 
literally drive men to drink. Jealousy, too, you will foster in your 
fond husband’s heart, if he be dark, by your eternal predilection for 
the fare. Remember that, though you may be a beautiful girl now, 
you will be merely a hansom woman then; that, although you will 
attain a high position, you will at the same time have to take a 
back seat. Ponder these things, say we. Urge not that nature 
intended you for a cabby by implanting in you a love of handling 
the ribbons and a pronounced partiality for yards; but learn that 
reins look not so well on you as other ribbons, and that cab-yards 
have not the same subtle feminine fascination as drapers’ yards. 

Reflect, too, that a high wind will play havoc with your back hair, 
and that, if in your new capacity you retain your femininity, you 
will assuredly shatter one of our most cherished artistic ideals, for 
what true, honest, respectable, self-respecting cabby has ever been 
depicted with his hat on straight ? 

What, you still persist in your determination? Our appeal is in 
vain? Our words savour too much of a pandering to old-time 
feminine weaknesses, and avail nothing against the vanity-less mind 
of the New Woman? Then hear! hear our one last questioning 
argument! Can you maintain the dearly-prized dignity and tradi 

tions of the British cabby? Does your vocabulary make puny that 
of a Covent Garden porter? Have you graduated with honours in 
Billinsgatese ? Could you, my dear madam, when given your bare 
fare, could you swear? Could you swear right worthily ? 
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Knocked Out. 


THe Asiatic Banram SOLILOQUISES :— 


I rusk my large but feeble foe 
Has had about enough. 

I may be small, but then, you know, 
I’m made of sterner stuff. 

His friends may groan and hies and yell, 
But to the stakes I'll stick ; 

For pluck combined with science, well, 
It’s that that does the trick. 


Upon my word I never thought 
He had so many friends! 

They give me their advice, unsought, 
To serve their private ends. 

They whisper, nod, they nudge and wink, 
Each some suggestion makes ; 

At times, you know, I almost think, 
They want to share the stakes. 


Diplomacy, no one arraigns ; 
A game’s a game, I guess; 

But, stake my very hard-earned gains 
Upon a game of chess ? 

No, thanks! though bears may softly purr 
And eagles coo like doves, 

Japan would really much prefer 
A set-to with the gloves. 


Come, come: my gallant sportemen, come ! 
Why, whv this lingering ? 
If you would make creation hum, 
Just step into the ring. 
Put up your dukes, and don’t be shy, 
We'll see what we shall see. 
Diplomacy is “ all my eye,” 
You won't get over me. 


I’ve taught the nations of the earth 
Domesticated Art ; 

Yet not a nation thinks it worth 
It’s while to take my part. 

Well, well, the world must now begin 
To learn a little sense, 

Or I shall give it lessons in 
The Art of Self-defence. 


They prophesied (who didn’t know) 
That China without doubt 

Would face disaster till his foe 
Was fairly tired out. 

Upon his chance they freely bet ; 
He fell_—O bitter cup! 

And now they think that I shal! let 
Them come and pick him up. 


The glory and the stakes are mine, 
Are mine, and mine alone. 

Oh, can they dream that I'll resign 
What I have made my own ? 

They seem to think that I’m a child 
With whom loud words have weight ! 

Well, they had better “ draw it mild,” 
I've come to man’s estate. 


My training’s made me feel so “ fit,” 
So full of life and “ go,” 

That I don't feel the slightest bit 
Of diffidence, you know. 

In fact, I so enjoyed the fight, 
The battle’s rush and din, 

That, whether wrong or whether right, 
I feel I'm bound to win. 


So pause, my good officious friends, 
You'd best leave well alone, 

One victory such courage lends 
That all my fear has flown. 

Be warned in time; I roused you, see, 
And if I'm really vexed, 

My one and only thought will be— 

om shall I “take on” next. 







































































MODERN MARTYRDOMS. 
X.—WHEN YOU ARE RECITING, AND FORGET THE NEXT VERSE. 


As Regards Spring. 


Some twenty years ago, when none of the women at present 
living were born, I remember hearing a song; it went like this: 
“Spring, Spring, ge-enturl Spring, you-unger sea-eson of ther 
yea-er.” It was a very pretty song, but it had disastrous effects, 
for Spring has never been gentle since. 

I have also heard something to the effect that in Spring-time the 
young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love, and, while I 
am not in a position to contradict this, I would have young men 
remember that in the Autumn the young woman’s fancy heavy- 
damagely turns to thoughts of breach-of-promise actions. All this 
has nothing to do with Spring, but it reminds me of a little incident 
which occurred to a Frenchman I once knew. He had been trifling 
with the affections of a somewhat medieval—that is to say, middle- 
aged—spinster, and, as he made no move in the direction of matri- 
mony, the lady at length instructed her solicitors to bring pressure 
to bear. They duly communicated with him, and demanded that 
he should duly endow the lady with his hand and heart, to say 
nothing of all his worldly goods. 

Our Frenchman refused flatly. 

“Then,” said the solicitors, ‘‘ you must compensate our client 
for the damage she has sustained.” 

*“* Sacré-e-e!"’ screamed Alphonse, in a fury. ‘“ Vy for should I 
pay for zat? It ees because of ze dam age of ze woman zat I will 
not marry ‘er.” 

But I was saying something about Spring. There are several 
things peculiar to Spring ; for instance, there is the Spring chicken 
—a bird which is usually made of steel. Then there is Spring 
cleaning, but no man can trust himself to speak temperately on 
that subject. In Spring-time a young man wonders where in the 
name of credit he is going to get a new summer suit, and the tick 
of his watch often answers the question. 

Of the Spring onion I will say nothing. It speaks for itself. 

What a beautiful period is this! All is joy and gladness. The 
young lamb gambols on the field and the young man gambles on 
the field, too—not infrequently making his employer a partner in 
the transaction. The Sun shines occasionally, and it rains, and 
rains, and rains. Such is Spring. THE CoGITATOR. 


Exit Lika Joka. Enter the New Budget with Lika Joka in its 
viscera. ‘ Here lies,’’ etc. 


















































1, “ Ah! there is that pretty Miss 
Dutton, one of the very nicest girls 
I have ever come across; only the 
other day she was saying she thought 
it so important that men should be 
well dressed, and neat and tidy in 
their appearance.”’ 





4. ‘And turn down my trousers.” 











7. “ And put my hat straight.” 
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2. “It will, therefore, never do to 
let her see me carrying a parcel like 
this; there is no other way out of 


the difficulty that I can see, the 
parcel must go over the wall.” 
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8. “I think I am all right now, 
though I feel wretchedly uncom- 


fortable,”’ 


















»* 
8. “And I must most certainly 
put out my pipe.” 














. 
6. “ And button up my coat.” 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


Tue plot of Delia Harding consists of some handsome scenery and 
delightful dresses. In addition to this, the Comedy is a very com- 
fortable house, and the act-drop is by no means bad, so that an 
evening spent at this theatre will be by no means entirely wasted. 

In addition to the scenery and dresses and comfortable stalls and 
the act-drop aforesaid, there is a great deal of talking upon the 
stage, and people go in and out of various doors and smoke cigar- 
ettes and discuss various matters, and do other little things like 
that, with fervour and grace. We are told on the programme that 
Sardou arranged the various exits and entrances, and the amiable 
conversation that leads up to them. True, Mr. Comyns Carr 
altered them a little for the English stage, but M. Sardou is the 
originator of them. It must have been a great taxon him. It 
must be so difficult to arrange for people to talk for a couple of 
hours on a subject about which nobody cares a pin. But, then, we 
all know that Sardou is a very clever man. 
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Delia Harding is the name of a lady who accuses herself of 
being no better than she should bein fact, a great deal worse—in 
order to shield a rapscallion brother from a charge of shooting 
somebody. This brother had a constitutional objection to losing at 
cards. In this he only suffers from an epidemic common to every 
country. Lut he has the disease in so violent a form that he shoots 
the winner. This, of course, removes him from the ordinary ruck. 
To save himself he tells his sister that she must say he found her 
under compromising circumstances with the man—thus giving him 
an excuse for potting the unfortunategentleman, The sister, being 
a& mere character in a modern play, acquieeces. Consequently, 
when in later years she falls in love and this little story comes out, 
her lover, not unnaturally, feels a little hurt about it. It is very 
silly of him, of course, for he surely must know that as his sweet- 
heart is the heroine of a melodrama it was impossible for her 
really to have done anything to bring e blush of shame to the pure 
cheek of maidenhood. 

That, and the necessary elucidation of the pother forms the whole 
of the strange, eventful history of Delia Harding; and if you don’t 
think it just about as silly as anything that has ever been written, 
please communicate with me at this office, and I will ask my medical 
adviser to find you the nicest private lunatic asylum in the 
country. 

Marion Terry worked splendidly to put some life into Delia; but 
the author's lay figure has nothing of the Galatea in her, and most 
resolutely refuses to be brought to life even by so skilful an artist 
as Miss Terry. Mr. Fred Terry is equally unfortunate, sterling 
actor as he is. Messrs. Cyril Maude and Macintosh, Miss Dorothy 
Dorr, Mrs. E. H. Brooke, etc., seized every chance, but the result 
was tedium—mournful Je Deum, ao dirge for the waste of lost 
opportunities. 

I am delighted to be able to chronicle two successes this week. 
Both are funny, and both are funny without being vulgar. 

This is a change. So many farcical-comedies reverse the 
doctrine. The Passport at Terry’s is excellent. The play was at 
once visé’d into the fair land of success. Mr. Henry Dana has 
Dana very smart thing. He has made, not the punishment fit the 
crime, but the company fit the piece. 

The Passport is on an old topic. It is bound up with a gentle- 
man who, to rescue lovely woman from distress - said lovely woman 
having lost her passport while travelling in Russia—he has passed 
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aforesaid lovely woman off as his wife. But the authors, Yardley 
and Stephenson, have not made their topic tropical. There is no 
harm in the piece for any young lady’s grandmother. Wherefore 
many critics of the New School will call it impossibly untrue to 
life. 

The Passport is founded on an incident in the novel, ‘‘ My 
Official Wife.” But it is none the less praiseworthy on that 
account. Yorke Stephens, Miss Gertrude Kingston, George Gid- 
dens, Alfred Maltby, Miss Fanny Coleman, and Miss Cicely 
Richards all play admirably. I cannot praise the elocution of Mr. 
Compton Coutts in his part; but the actor is less to blame for this 
than you might think—for he has never a word to say. He per- 
sonates a young gentleman afflicted with a nervous complaint, and 
cannot open his mouth without his glass in his eye. He loses his 
eyeglass. Can’t we rob certain M.P.’s of their spectacles, and try 
the effect ? 


There is nothing like a golosh in stormy weather. Since the 
Trafalgar Theatre opened it has had nothing but stormy weather. 
In producing Baron Golosh, therefore, the management have given 
a hostage to fortune. The hostage promises to bring back good 
luck to the house. Baron Golosh is good goods. He is also a rich, 
retired bootmaker. Mrs. Bootmaker and family want to get into 
good society. Their efforts in that direction form the fun. What 
that fun is I have neither the time nor the inclination to tell you. 
The printer is at my elbow, and he is a He who must be obeyed—I 
am Haggard in consequence. 

Audran’s and our own good Meyer Lutz’s music is pretty light 
and lightly pretty. It is thoroughly acceptable—and fills up space 
to much advantage. 

Miss Florence Perry makes a delightful heroine—singing and 
acting with charming vivacity. Harry Paulton, Frank Wyatt, and 
Miss M. A. Victor divide chief honours between them. Miss Sylvia 
Grey and Miss Alice Lethbridge lend grace and beauty to the 
scene. Miss Violet Melnotte and Mr. Scott-Russell add materially 
to the general effect. Chorus and band excellent. Mounting 
handsome. Baron Golosh a success. 


GOSSAMER. 


Heavy Odds.—(I.) 
By a WIDOWER. 


1. Ir is safe to bet 10 to1 that when you go after dark into 
your study, where your exasperating ‘‘ general’’ has neglected to 
light the gas, you would never find the matchbox if you felt about 
for hours. 

2. You can safely take 20 to 1 (1) that if you left that matchbox 
on @ particular part of your writing table, your “ general ’’ will put 
it out of sight somewhere far away from that spot; (2) that she 
will find a new hiding place for it every day for a fortnight; and 
(3) that she will use eighteen “ tandstickers” to light one gas- 
burner on the rare occasions when she does light it. Your table- 
cloth and carpet will, of course, be decorated with the charred 
fragments. 

3. The chances are 50 to 1 that you will knock over a valuable 
ornament of some kind, and bruise your knee-cap in groping about 
for those absent ‘“ tandstickers.”’ 

4. The odds are an easy 250 to 1 that you will knock over the 
inkstand and distribute its contents over tablecloth, books, and 
business documents. 

5. Only a very inexperienced person would doubt that 5;000 to 1 
can be safely taken as the odds that you would use the relief D , 
and breathe threats of vengeance against your ‘‘general’”’ when you 
felt that cool stream of ink on your feverish hands. 

6. Lastly, the odds are 10,000 to 1 that you would not “ try con- 
clusions” with that exasperating, but necessary, “general,” in case 
she should transfer her services elsewhere at the end of a month, 
as you happen to know she would. 





Financial Aspi(e)rations. 


THe dividends on Messrs. Spiers and Pond’s shares continue to 
increase so satisfactorily that, although connected with Ponds, the 
investment cannot be considered a sinking fund. Of course, a 
pond is just the thing to float anything successful upon. 


Uta has adopted the woman suffrage. Had Brigham Young 
lived, he would have been out-voted by his own wives. 


“ LacTtropaTHy !"’ exclaimed Simmons, “ the milk-cure! Why, 
there’s nothing new in that. I have taken it for years. Only 
mine was always an inward application, and I never omitted the 
rum.” 
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CHANCE ACQUAINTANCES. 


“And so you are the man who ran away with the second Mrs. 
3iffin? Well, Iam Mr. Biffin, you know.” 
‘‘ Oh—er—weally—er—”’ 
“Oh, don’t apologise. I wish to thank you sincerely for the 
great service you bave done me.” 


Fun Week by Week. 


Thursday, April 18th.—At Newmarket. The Crawford Plate. 
In the parade the spectators were greatly amused with a little 
coloured boy straddle-legged on a horse’s shoulders—one might 
almost say on a horse’s neck. The little coloured boy was Sims, 
an American, and the horse was Eau Gallie. Eau Gallie belongs 
to the famous American owner Croker, who some years ago brought 
over to England his entire stud, and had possibly the greatest 
phenomenal run of luck ever enjoyed by a horse-dealer. This year 
he has brought over his horses again, and it has yet to be seen 
whether his good fortune will stick to him. 

It was a poor thing for the bookies, and a poorer thing for the 
punters, for Sims cantered to the winning post some lengths 
ahead of Sir. J. B. Maple’s Ester, which was second, Sims 
long little legs still embracing the gee-gee’s neck. It was not a 
case of neck or nothing, but neck and everything, and much else to 
spare. 


It was a curious and animated scene, and a peculiar win—a 
strange horse ridden by a strange jokey, on a strange course, 
trained by a stranger, and owned by a stranger, and the victory 
was followed by an ovation which showed how much Englishmen 
appreciate good sport from whatever part of the world it may 
Chance to come. 

Now, let me give my readers a tip, and I honestly think a good 
one. At the present moment I happen to be well in with some 
Americans who are in the racing ring. My advice is—follow Sims. 
The chances are he will win seven races out of ten. I can’t tell 
you which those races will be, nor perhaps could Sims, nor perhaps 
could Croker, nor perhaps could anybody, for horse-racing is as un- 
certain as thes weather. But have something on Sims every time 
he rides, for he rides to win, and you will make some money. It 
won’t be a great deal because the odds will be small, but you're 
bound to be in pocket over the several transactions. 
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Friday, April 19th.—To Dowdeswell’s galleries in Bond Street. 
They are showing a collection of the Early British School, and 
works are included by such artists as Barker, De Wint, Romney, 
Beechey, Good, Stannard, Bonnington, Harding, Stark, Chambers, 
Hoppner, Vincent, Collins, Ibbetson, Ward, Constable, Morland, 
Wheatley, Cotman, Muller, Wilson, Crome, and Reynolds. 

Ibbetson’s—I think it is Ibbetson’s—“ Mutton-Eating King" is 
& fine painting of Charles II, 


Here lies our mutton-eating king, 
Whose word no man relies on, 

He never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise ‘un. 


Saturday, April 20th.—To The Gallery, 25, Old Bond Street. 
Thaddens has an exhibition here. His subjects are Biblical, and 
consequently very good. Full length portraits, all by Thaddens, of 
the Queen, the Duchess of York, the Duke of Tesk, and Gladstone 
hang the walls. 


: Sunday, April 21st.—Read some of “ Zeit-Geist,” by Miss Dougall. 
Fragmentary rather, and rather heavy. Scene laid in backwoods 
of Canada. Nice characters—hero a drunkard, the heroine the 
daughter of a murderer. Miss Dougall Jets us see how a man may 
try and not altogether succeed in rising to higher life from low 
beginnings, and how the sins of the father should not be visited on 
the children. 

‘The Zeit-Geist” is written with fine touch of emotion through- 
out, and may be eagerly devoured by metaphysically-minded people. 


Monday, April 22nd.—Steinway Hall, Doctor Otto Neitzel 
pianist. Heralded by the best of Continental credentials, he does 
not quite come up to expectation. Bad plan to overpraise and 
estimate. Much better do the other thing. And yet I don't 
kuow; some people are made by self-advertisement. _ 


Tuesday, April 23rd.—Loan exhibition at Guild Hall. 

Sir Frederick Leighton’s ‘‘Garden of the Hesperides,’’ an 
avowedly artificial work, is possibly the most beautifully decorated 
canvas ever executed under his brush. 

Sir John Millais' “ Rosalind and Celia” is a fanciful picture, 
not contaiuing quite his best work perhaps. Better than his 
“ Jepthah,”’ though, which is beneath him. 

A fine performance is Rosetti’s ‘‘ Damsel of Sanc Grael.”’ 

Watt’s “Orlando Pursuing the Fata Morgana,” is a thing of 
lovely Venetian glow.” 

“| KE. Burne Jones exhibits ‘‘ Music,” and she is a heavenly 
maid. 


The Palmer Whose Staff Is Often 
Stamped. 


A Fun man called the other day on Mr. Palmer, the Philatelist, 
281, Strand, and inspected the Philatelic Museum. The flowers of 
Philately, consisting of a bouquet formed of variegated stamps, 
arranged in floral form, does, indeed, floor all we have seen in 
stamps. Mr. Palmer has many other curiosities, including forged 
stamps he has stamped out of circulation, but the one his 
customers most prize, is the stamp of integrity he himself wears. 


Johnnie Masher goes up One. 


Ir is said that a medical authority has been whitewashing the 
masher, or rather pointing him out as a shining example of cleanli- 
ness to an unwashed world. Johnnie, says the medical authority, 
does not break the ice and get into the Serpentine on a cold 
frosty morning, but he wears clean collars that never get limp, 
sports clean shoes, and linen unstained with the drippings of 
tobacco, displays the most immaculate of teeth and the smuggest of 
clean, shorn chins. In «a word the masher is “ surgically clean "’ 
whatever that may be—and generally irreproachable. Now this is 
known, what an advertisement Johnnie must become for the soap- 
mongers and makers, the shirt-makers and laundries, the dentcifice 
dealers and dentists, ete. And by consequence, since cleanliness 
we know is next to godliness, what an acquisition he will be to the 
ranks of the ‘‘ unco guid,” the Chantites, ef hoc genus omne. Let 
us respect the masher, who is “the latest teacher,” who is 
‘surgically clean, not one little part of him, simply, but as 
a whole individual.’ For so saith the medical authority verb sap. 


Tue prize offered by the Horticultural Society for the best essay 
on “The Commercial Aspect of Hardy Fruit Growing in the 
United Kingdom ” is a mistake. You cannot grow either hardy or 
other fruit without sunshine. The society should offer a prize for 
an essay on the best means of producing that. 
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UNENVIABLE SITUATIONS. 
Tue Rererere at A Lavies’ Foorsatt, Marcu. 


Choice Readings from Mr. Fun’s Edition 
of the Classics. 


NO. XVIII.—BAB, HIS BALLADS. 


A MAIDEN sat at her window wide, 
Pretty enough for a Prince's bride, 
Yet nobody came to claim her. 
She wished to be known as a spinster long, 
And for wishing so, could you some her song, 
I am certain you ne'er would blame her. 
“From gallants 7 ly three thousand each 
I’ve already netted by suits for ‘ Breach,’ 
And my plan I am still pursuing. 
Men have cash to lose, I have power to choose ; 
So I love not so much the gallant who woos, 
As the price he can pay for wooing !"’ 


* * 


The tax-man is making a lot of attax, 
The rate-man is rating me hard, 

The landlord for rent does recur-rently ax, 
(And I am a doggere!l bard). 


The tailor wants paying for togs he has made, 
The butcher for beef and for lard: 

But they all, like myself, will get poorly paid 
(For | am a doggere! bard). 
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Lincoln Postage Stamp Album and Descriptive 
Priced Catalogue (Tenth Edition). Illustrated by 3,000 
Engravings of Stamps, and containing Atlas of 16 Coloured 
Maps, with spaces to hold over €,000 Stamps, and giving the 
dates, colours, and values of every Stamp, and market 
values of most of them. The little notes in this Edition 
describing the names of the various portraits and other 
information will be found very useful. Bound in cloth, 5s. ; 
post free, 5s. 6d. 














set of Five Congo Stamps, oblong os ee . i Qe. Gel. 
Set of Seven U.8.A. Columbus Stamps, oblong ee ee T 2s. 6d. 
Set of Beven North Borneo . ad . sh ay “s , le. Ged. 
One Shilling Lincoin Stamp Album. New Edition just published, with «paces for 8.100 
Stamps, bound in cloth, post free, ls. & 
Inioermarep Last or Cusar Sere or Stamps, Cumar Pacxets oy Sramrs, Postrace Stamp Ateunws 


Carrere AxD Coins, 18, SENT POST TREE 
Picase Note the New Address 


W. 8. LINCOLN, 2, Holles St., Oxford St., London, W. 
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Macphairson Clonglocketty Angus McClan, 
By the pipe of his bagpipes killed many a poor man ; 

But a precious lot more to their death-struggle came, 
Through their fruitless endeavours at speaking his name! 


A Bishop came from Rum-ti-Foo, 

I sang his deeds of derring-do, 

And seventeen times proclaimed to you, 
That Peter was his name. 

So, if his name you should forget, 

Don’t let the fault with me be set, 

For I beg to state I’ve been a great 
Re-Peter of the same. 

* * * 


Then he gave a hitch to his trousers, which 
Is a trick all seamen larn, 
And with wails and weeps, in the ocean deeps, 
To the mermaid spun this yarn. 
‘“‘T sang the good song Daisy Bell 
In my ship on the shining sea, 
Till my mates grew weary of it, my dearie, 
So hey up and they drownded me!” 


I dreamt a dream long years ago, 
Ere Sullivan and I were ‘‘ Co.” 
I dreamt that somehow I had come 
To dwell in Topsy-Turveydom. 
That dream prophetic proved, I trow: 
My topsy-turvey writings show 
That I have earned a good round sum 
Through life in Topsy-Turveydom ! 


“Can Such Things BeP” 


In a notice of ** Concerts of the Week,’’ a musical critic states 
that ‘‘Mr. John Morley’s singing of ‘Dio Possenté’ (Gounod’s 
Faust) and ‘I’m a Horse Herd’ (F. Korbay) was very much 
appreciated.’’ No doubt. But which John Morley? Has the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland taken to chortling ? 


‘Ty we let you have your way,” said the masters to the men at 
a recent conference of boot traders, ‘‘our soles will no longer be 
our own.’ 


“STRIKE, BUT HEAR.’’—The shoemakers’ wives and children, 
who are ruefully asking how long a docked allowance in lieu of full 
wages is to last. 


OnE of the most touching and interesting features of the first 
night of Delia Harding at the Comedy Theatre—in the audi- 
torium—was The Elevation of Mr. I. Zangwill, New Humourist. 
And didn’t he seem to enjoy it! 


It was resolved at the annual conference of the Independent 
Labour Party, by a majority of 38 to 24, that in all cases of Parlia- 
mentary elections, the Independent members of the Association 
were to be compelled to prove their Independence by voting exactly 
as they were bid. 


‘*The Hour is come, but not the .’ Well, of course that 
remains to be seen. If The Hour had not come handicapped with 
& parcel of tuppence coloured pictures that ought to have been cent 
to the cleaners before publication, it would have stood a better 
chance of going like clockwork the whole twenty-four. 


NURSING MOTHERS 


SHOULD TAKE 


Robinson’s | 


PATENT ; 


Groats | 


EVERY NIGHT. 





























The Sad Story of the Missing-Link 
Who Got Left. 


SHE was only a missing link, but she was young and beautiful ; 
she was also very lonely. The monkeys, with their ceaseless chatter 
and their long uninteresting tails bored her to death. The men, on 
the other hand, with their rudimentary morals and their bad 
manners, shocked her sense of propriety. So she spent most of her 
time with herself, and found the society depressing. Couldshe have 
chosen she would have lived a free, untrammelled, Bohemian life. 
She would have gone on the stage. But, alas! she had no choice in 
the matter. Her mother, who came from an old and very dis- 
tinguished Gorilla family, considered the stage infra dig.; while 
her father, who was Nonconformist or nothing, mostly nothing, 
thought the stage demoralising. Besides, in those days there was 
no stage. So she made her wishes subservient to her duty, and 
remained at home. 

She often, however, regretted her impulsive self-sacrifice. So 
did her parents. They were hardworking people who never had 
anything to do. Indeed, they were as honest and industrious as 
only the unemployed ever are. Now, when there are no demands 
there are no supplies, and when there are no supplies there are 
loud demands. This is one of the great truths of Political 
Economy, as revised by Mr. Asquith. You see, the mother was a 
washermonkey, and the father was a jobbing tailor. But clothes 
were not worn in those days. So they spent their unprofitable 
lives in endeavouring to make both ends meet on outdoor relief 
tempered by State Aid. For three score years and ten these poor 
but unnecessary aborigines considered the Riddle of Life in all its 
bearings. But it was too much for them. So they gave it up; 
leaving their still young and lovely daughter to the mercy of a 
prehistoric and unsympathic world. 

As I said before, she was a Missing-Link, and out of touch with 
her relations. Her mother’s family were arboreal in their habits ; 
while the habits of her father’s family were, to say the least of it, 
peculiar. She was therefore more lonely than ever. “‘ What have 
I done to deserve it?” she would say to herself. Now, as she had 
never done anything at all, the question was unanswerable. It was 
probably what she had mot done that deserved it. But, of course, 
she didn’t know that; and, as the author of ‘‘The Foundations of 
Belief” was not living at that time, there was no one to tell her. 
They were not much on metaphysics in those days. ‘Natural 
Selection” and “The Survival of the Fittest’’ were good enough 
for them. a5 3 

So she pined, for she knew not what, and got it without knowing 
it, which was worse than useless. For a shadow shot across the 
deadly dulness of her monotonous life, like a dash of minor poetry 
in a second-rate magazine, She was beloved! and by two belovers, 
simultaneously. One was an elderly but affectionate baboon, who 
had amassed a large fortune; the other, a young man who had 
amassed a very bad reputation, entirely without assistance and out of 
office hours. It certainly wasn’t much of a‘‘choice.” It was more 
a matter of ‘ heads or tails.” But she hadn’tabalfpenny. It was 
most awkward. However, her unsuitable suitors persistently suited 
her. At last she could stand it no longer. She led them into the 
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garden and told them to fight it out. They fought it out. They 
fought until they were both so tired that they fell—asleep. Seeing 
that they were too tired to fight any more, and being very tired of 
them, she determined to cut their acquaintance by cutting their 
heads off. Then she buried them, but she put the wrong head with 
the wrong proprietor, which was unfortunate, for, centuries after- 
wards, an enthusiastic scientific gentleman happened to discover 
the remains, on which he wrote an incorrect monograph that ruined 
his reputation. 

-Her double misdealing naturally caused food for gossip, and dis- 
couraged further suitors. She herself noticed that the young and 
eligible avoided her. Then she felt remorse. She was sorry for 
what she had done. Whether this was the beginning of a Con- 
science, or merely the beginning of theend, I must leave Ethnologists 
to decide. Anyway, it was the last of her. It upset her very 
much. It upset her on the edge of a dangerous precipice. Probably 
me is why so many scientific explorations have searched for her 
n vain. 


She Cometh Not! 


(The British Ladies’ Football Club was announced to play a match 
at Maze Hill, Greenwich. A very big “gate’’ was drawn, and 
expectation ran high an the visitors, but after waiting some 
hours the fair ones failed to put in an appearance, and ulti- 
mately sent a telegram saying the match must be scratched.— 
DaiLy PAPERs.) 


ALL afternoon within the ground 
The expectant crowd was packed, 
And groan and murmur passed around, 
And jest and jibe were cracked. 
‘“ What are those football girls about ? 
They should have been here long before— 
They've missed their train, and there’s no more, 
Or ‘mong themselves have fallen out.” 
‘What is her game ?’’—that’s now the query— 
‘* She cometh not,” they said; 
‘* Of waiting we're aweary, weary, 
And disappointed. 


They said, ‘‘ We’ve parted with our oof 
To come upon this ground, 
That football woman keeps aloof, 
And will not play—confound 
Her cheek.”” They lingered yet an hour, 
Until the shades of twilight grey, 
And then they saw there'd be no play, 
And to the gates did my 2 and scour. 
Then said they, “ This is very dreary— 
She will not come,” they said ; 
“Of waiting we are weary, weary, 
We'd best go home to bod.” 


Theatrical Nephew.— Have you seen The Ladies’ Idol?" 
Old Bachelor Uncle.—“ Seldom seen them anything else. They 
are always idle, except when mischief-making.”’ 
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THE LATEST IN NEW WOMANISM. 


‘‘Smoking carriage, Miss.” 
“ Thanks, I know; I’ve been looking for one.’ 


La Pucelle. 


[The Fttes at Rouen in honour of the Maid of Orleans are held 


May 7th.) 


You have heard the remark, a maid called Joan of Arc 


reat soldier once tried to be, 


A 
And Tictartaan tell, though called ** La Pucelle,” 
She had no pucell-animity. 


When the kingdom of France needed deliverance, 
Joan made all her countrymen free ‘uns; 

Though she, it was said, was of Or-le-ans maid, 
Her troop was not made of all she ‘uns. 


Love of country had brought her (a gardener’s daughter) 
Her country’s great King to see,— 

Some think her musician, because her grand mission 
Had drawn her from far-Do-ré-mi. 


Young Joan's aged father said ‘‘I would rather 
That she'd stay at home for my sake; 

If she deserts me, though Jacob I be, 
My tears will soon make me eyes ache ! 


Now, Joan had a friend with her to the end, 

As long as he by her could stand— 

Pierre Durand was his name, and to her, said the same, 
“ You will always find me at your 'and,”’ 


To her cousin she said, ere retiring to bed 
One night, ‘‘ I've a deal to do here, 

For, to tell me my mission, a fair apparition, 
Ah! Pierre, to me did appear!” 


Then to her said Pierre, ‘‘ Why, Jenny, my dear, 
You must have been having some drink ; 

You mustn't much care—it was only nightmare 
And an un(h)appy-rition, I think! 


“To rid you of the thought, I think that you ought 
Of your feelings to alter the tone, j 
And with me go to Epsom; you know, 
A Darby's worth nought without Joan!" 


But Jenny was bent; so Pierre Durand meant, 
When this manly female was calmer, 

To offer for sale a new suit of mail, 
Though all armour, he feared, would alarm her. 


Well, they started together, caring nought for the weather, 
And thus to his cousin Pierre said: 
“If you are guided by me, you quickly will see 
ou are by ex-Pierre-ience led.” ; 
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From Dorémi, the way they travelled each day 
On their constitutions was wearing ; 

Though they rode all the road, their horses soon showed 
’T was a much harder roe’d than a herring. 


With hymn and with song they wandered along, 
Joan her cousin’s strong arm had to lean on, 

For she soon got so sore—couldn’t ride any more— 
So she stopped for a (h)airing at Chinon ! 


On reaching the town they inquired for the “ Crown,” 
To which Pierre his cousin was taking ; 

And because the foe-tarry, young Charles played Old Harry, 
Though ’twas June, he a rumpus was May-King. 


To Charles, Jenny said, “‘ Sire, don’t be afraid, 
These English wolves—I wil) rout ’em ; 
And there is no doubt that after a bout 
You, Sire, will hear no more about ’em! 


“ And after the fight—you’ll find I am right— 
The Crown will I place on your head ; 

You will then be, I vow, though a Sovereign now, 
Just twenty-five shillings instead.” 


By this sudden attack Charles was taken aback, 
The Court cheered with wondrous accordance ; 

The Monarch thus said, as he gave her a blade, 
‘With this sword try to finish this war dance.”’ 


And, in affable manner, he gave her a banner 
Of silk, with inscription in Latin ; 

A throne, we are told, was thrown on it, in gold— 
Being on silk, ’twas not meant to be sat-in! 


Soon at Blois was the rattle and loud din of battle, 
The French led on by the maid, 

And the whole of the day Joan headed the fray— 
From the fray the foe fled afraid ! 


Like chaff ‘fore the wind, they left Blois far behind ; 
For their cowardice then to atone 

They rallied again, at a place called Compéigne, 
(Where did not come pleasure for Joan) 


But in every fight Joan’s prowess and might 
Caused her craven opponents to go, 

And heaps fell in each ditch, from ev’ry blow which 
Th’ Amazon (h)ammers on to the foe. 


But at last they, with rapture, effected the capture 
Of the gentle, though valorous, Joan; 

And to settle her business, she into prison is 
By the heartless invader soon thrown. 


And then at St. Ouen, the great church of Rouen, 
The greatest of folks in the nation, 

While for her blood they pant, with torture and cant, 
Tear from her a weak re-cant-ation. 


And her captors so base to Rouen market-place 
Poor trembling Jenny they take, 

And historians declare her capturers there 
On the faggots cooked her at the stake. 


Like a child to a cake, Joan clung to the stake, 
While at her the soldiery looked, 

But this history makes the gravest mistakes, 
’Twas the stake— not Miss Jenny—was cooked. 


(Superstitions like these aren't dead, if you please, 
And I’m sorry to have this to tell ; 

sut I read in the papers, very similar capers 
Were cut t’other day at Clonmel.) 


Many stories are told of how Durand bold 
Was treated, but I cannot tell ’em; 

Charles couldn't afford to create him a lord, 
So he made Pierre a peer of the real-m. 


Joan married her cousin, had of children a dozen, 
And as for Mr. Pierre,* he 

Bought broom and a mop, and purchased a shop, 
Which was opened by Joan as a dairy. 


Her shop, it would seem, was quite famous for cream, 
And became so without any puffing; 

While, to tunes on their trumpets, the English bought 
Each muff in the town bought a muffin, [“*crumpets,”’ 


Her late foes gave her cans, and some pots and some pans, 
While their trumpets brayed forth their peans; 

With her banner of silk she then strained the milk, 
And was called the milk maid of Orleans. 





b pronunciation this time, please. Exigencies of rhyme, you know. 
—L’‘aAUTEUR, 
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One for Lempriere. 


WHo was A®gistheus ? 
It isn't the least use 
Your setting such obvious traps; 
A Classical Diction- 
"ry’s made up of fiction, 
And fit but for poetry chaps. 


For instance, there's Ovid, 
Of schoolmen belovdd ; 
His responsibility’s great, 
For we find more than half of his 
Famed Metamorphoses 
Almost unfit to translate. 


WanTED “ A Craze.”’—Intending specu- 
lators in a ‘“Trilby” entertainment, 
dramatic or otherwise, in London, are 
reminded of the discouraging fact that 
the Cockney knows not “ Trilby,” 


A Crocodile. 


Sarp Counsel, learned in the law, 

‘* Witness, you’re on your oatb, sir; 
Relate exactly what you saw, 

You're bound, however loth, sir.” 


‘ But first you'll please inform the Court, 
Or else bave cause to dread it, 

As to the plaintiff; why, in short, 
His statements you discredit.” 


‘* Well,” said the witness, ‘if I must, 
That man I'll prove a traitor ; 
What allegations can we trust 
From such an allegator ?" 


Free Translation. 


An idiomatic 
Expression's emphatic, 


D At least; though its frequently low ; 


< 3 © Thus ‘ cela va sans dire” 
ae Would be rendered “ no fear" 
| w= In the jargon of Stratford-le- Bow. 


‘ That goes without saying ” 
Would fail in conveyin 
Much verse to a Cockneyfied ear ; 
While of this we are sure, 
That, in Paris, still fewer 
Would guess its equivalent here. 


case 


ANA, 


AN up-to-date musical critic, who 
worships Wagner and all his works, 
describes The Bohemtan Girl as Balfe's 
‘fone bid for immortality.’ He surely 

means one of Balfe'’s bids. At all events 
when Balfe made that bid, the lot, as far 
as we know, was knocked down to him. 


b> 
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Honours Divided. 


WueEn Shakespeare raised his magic pen, 
And bade the gods awaken, 

There was no sharing honours then, 
No gammon about Bacon. 


Our present playwrights hunt in pairs ; 
Sometimes a third is mated ; 


(1) The Right Honourable William Cracksman, J.A.I.L., in his youth devoted much study to ut who supplies the “fancy” wares 


Literature. (2) And Art. (3) And displayed a great love for the chase. 
turned his attention to Finance. (5) And ultimately was presented at Court. (6) A grateful 


’ h 
(4) In adult years he Is not distinctly stated. 


country was not slow in bestowing marks of its appreciation. (7) During his frequent periods Defiant of what a BAY, 


of retirement he receives few visitors, and his habits are most simple. 


(8) On very rare occasions Or evidence re 


utting, 


does the Right Honourable drive out; then his equipage is always remarkable for its (if some- JI hold that one man writes the play; 


what sombre) yet most distinguished appearance. 


Creepy. 

A PROSELYTE, unable to decide to which of the many creeds 
within the pale he should give in his adhesion, on being told that 
there were even sects within sects, answered that he should certainly 
prefer one without them! 


Bovgvuets provided by the manegement for the (more or less) 
leading dramatic critic is the latest device. This is much sweeter 
than chicken and champagne. What do you think, “ W. A." ? 





The others do the cutting. 


Tue American critic of English undefiled, who ventured on the 
following statement, was guilty of a culpable omission: “ Perhaps,” 
said he, ‘The Story of the Glittering Plain, or the Land of Living 
Men,’ which William Morris published some years ago, is in one 
sense the best English of the century. It is farabove Chaucer. It 
is even abeve Shakespeare in that particular.” He omitted to 
state that Chaucer and Shakespeare were not born in the century, 


and, they are dead. 
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The Sportsmen who back 'em on the course—with much the same result as those depicted above. 
The Sportsmen who maintain that the turf is a hinstitoshin as mustn't be hinterfered wiv. 
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healed ee A > MUNROE DOCTRINE.” 
UNCLE SAM—*"SAY, SIREE, THAT'S AGAINST THE MUNROE DO ec | — 
THE BRITISH LION.—I DON’T QUITE KNOW WHAT THAT IS; AND IF IT MEANS THAT THIS LITTLE BEGGAB 


N . AIL N’T CARE.” . 
CAN TREAD ON MY TAIL, I DON’T CAI (For Cartoon Versesrste page 196.) 
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A Question of Doctrine. 


Tue Nicanacuan Poma protests :— 
On dear, Oh ! Oh, woe is me! 


Can no on my angry cries ? 
at italy ig 


I’m mauled, my stalwart foe 


4 sn on my puny ; ao 
(on ee ns , you know, 
Is murmur “ Munroe,” and protest. 






“ 
o @ 


_ Pray be as gentle as can— 
While as for “ ’ I must own 
“I don’t believe there’s rv such man.” 
If I must pay for damage done 
Then I oa in most parlous straights ; 
Is “‘ Munroe " only Sammy’s fun, 
The “ Mrs. Harris” of the States. 


Uncie Sam protests :— 


Sh, sh! Come off there! Down, Sir, down! 
How dare you spoil my po pet! 

Ah, you may wag your tail and frown, 
But I am in the right, you bet. 

Say, royal but imprudent beast, 
Why cause my puma such distress ? 

Your conduct is, to say the least, 

‘ Aggressive and aaddendly, yes. 


Come; down, Sir, down! These pranks you play, 
Upon my word, will never do. 
I think you'd better go awa 
Before I have to deal with you. 
The “ Munroe Doctrine,” don’t you know, 
Says “ Paws off,” in it’s simple clause, 
So if you play it down too low 
Weil, I shall have to “ give you paws.” 


Tus Baitisn Lion protests :— 


A “Doctrine”? Do I hear aright ? 
** Paws off,” indeed! A cool remark— 
So, + agora ia to fight, ae 
Though li may snap an , 
Who cares for * Deotrines,” ir, & rap? 
Not I, for one, my friend, that’s flat ; 
You don’t catch me in such a trap— 
A trap! and but clapfrap at that. 


A “ Doctrine"? Pooh, the thing’s absurd ! 
Who's Munroe? I should like to know— 

You'd better stuff me, ‘pon my word, 
. a run me round — Barnum's show! 

0 our * ttle pet ”’ 

You'll find ear tocues hn no avail— 
In future, p’rhaps, you will not let 

It tread upon the lion’s tail. 


Uncte Sam (to British Lion suavely) :— 


Well, if you will, of course, you will! 
My Doctrine must be made to fit 
Your practice! That’s all right! But, still, 
I thought I'd better mention it. 
Of course, I know the little game 
Of “ Munroe” is almost played out— 
But I should blush to find it fame, 
So, please, don’t lat it get about. 


(To the Puma, severely) : 


—_ ie Oe equalling! Do you hear? 
ou've , you now must ; 
Doctrinal itis cloar, r 

Are not much in the Lion's way. 
7 as aptistin ee ts he doesn’t scar, 

"a very bad— 

* Pay up!” is all that he can roar— 

So, up, you'd better pay, my lad. 


Tas Larrus Queen.—It would be strange, now, would it not ? 
if the Little Queen of the Dutch—the sweet, sweet, Hyacinth of 
Holland—were one day to find herself in life-long alliance with 
the English Rose. 





























































INVITING. 
* Do you mind me taking a snap shot at you? I sketch for the 


comic papers, you know, and you are a splendid subject for a 
Foolish Old Man, or anything of that sort.” 


Vers de don’t Print-’em(ps). 
Sprina hath sprung, the vates bluster— 
‘“* Cacoethes scribendi,”’ 
Rh on lambs, on buds, and blossoms, 
ves old song re ** You and I.” 


Now the jambkin and the critic, 
Skip o’er meads and versy page, 

For poetic influenza : 
Through our English land doth. rage. 


Weary Spring! Orows’ feet and wrinkles 
Cluster round your baby face, 
Furrowed by the poetaster’s 
Efforts which he should ef-face. 


Come to me, ma chérie, hasten 

From the Winter’s swaddling clothes— 
I won’t gush in tawdry taglets, 

When the zephyrs tip your nose. 


Poor cuckoo with draggled plumage 
Has declined to pour Se 

And the primrose is in hiding 
From the fiend with velvet coat, 


Both the crocus and the snowdrop 
sat the ning oe daa 
é nig ale i 
On the usual Siectnet tae 


Why do they not palliate now 

Sins of rhyme so grave and heinous, 
By diverting ail their fancies 

Lightly to the Goddess Venus? 
Verse where amor and the turtle 

Turn to “dove” and “ love ’—for rhyme 
And the “rose” “ blows” there for ditto, 

In the line-rid budding time. 
Verdure sprouting, lord and clerket 

Toss aside their Winter's coat, 
But—there’s nothing half so verdant 

As the chronic Spring-tide ‘‘ Pote ” 
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Impertinent Paragraphs, 


By tHe “ Enrant TERRIBLE,” 


THERE is really nothing to write about, so my remarks this week 
‘are likely to be especially brilliant. Iam a great journalist—that 
is why whenever there is a dearth of material I am much more 
‘entertaining and instructive than when this jog-trot old world of 
ours conducts itself in such a way as to provide me with visible 
means of support. 

* * * 

Nicaragua, up to the time of writing, has not caved in. Conse- 
‘quently—in spite of the Nicaraguan legions, the hard swearing of 
e townspeople and the Munroe doctrine, we are still at Corinto. 

* * * 
There was a place called Corinto, 
Said the Briton we'll have to pour into 
Your town shot and shell ; 
The result will be——well— 
It’s probable that we shall win, too, 


* * * 


And then there is Chitral. The Khan of Dir has shown that he 
Khant stand any Dir-ty tricks aguinst his British allies, and so he 
raised the siege. This will help him to raise the wind, also, when 
he wants a little money. His pal, England, will be very happy to 
oblige him. 

* - * 

That was a splendid meeting of the liquor trade at the Alhambra. 
And, in‘spite of its alcoholic tendencies, I must say that the crowd 
showed a much closer acquaintance with cold water than that of 
most of the teetotal gatherings I have attended. 

* * x 

Sir William MHarcourt’s Veto Bill, now looming large in the 
public eye, I will give you a little farce of to-morrow as an object 
lesson. 

* * * 

A little while ago, it will be remembered, the accounts of the 
great Dunville Distillery showed that, such was the amount paid by 
it to the revenue, that it only required a few more great breweries, 
etc., than we have at present to provide a sufficient sum to carry 
on the business of the country without taxation. 

* * * 


Now we will look on the other side of the picture, just for fun, 
and think of a poor, miserable, laughter-forsaken England under 
@ teetotal régime. 

* * * 


A TEETOTAL EPOCH. 
Scene: The House of Commons. 
special meeting has been called owing to war having been declared against 
us by Russia. The hon. member for Jollyshire catches the speaker's eye. 

The Member for Jollyshire—I rise to ask what are the Government 
measures for the protection of our shores and the prosecution of the war 
against the enemy? 

The Member for Happytown.—And I to inquire what amount Her Majesty's 
Ministers intend to raise for toe proper conduct of the campaign? 

The Prime Minister.—1 am sure the House will be sorry to learn that it is 
impossible for us t0 do anything against the Great Power that has challenged 
us. Since the liquor industry has been abolished the taxpayers have had to 
take over the burdens from which they were at one time relieved by the great 
brewers and distillers; and, consequently, they are taxed up to the hilt, and 
cannot stand a penny more. I therefore have to announce that we have 
determined to cede India to Russia, and to allow her to annex Turkey, with 
complete control over Constantinople. (Uproar.) 

Scene: The same. The next day. 

The Member for Joliyshire.—I have once more to put & question to the 
Prime Minister. From all over the country come tales of starving and terrible 
distress. Thg terrible condition of the country calls for immediate attention. 

The Prime Minister-—I am sorry that I cannot gainsay the words of the 
hon. member. Since we became a moral and reformed nation, and removed 
from Great Britain the stigma of the drink traffic, we have been unable to 
maintain the Poor Law régime!ot the country. We have had to close the 
workhouses, as we have not had the money to keep them open. In addition to 
this, the innumerable schools and charities all over the country, that were once 
maintained by the wine, spirit, and brewing trades, have been closed, owing to 
the selfish conduct of the members of those trades refusing to benefit the nation 
that has ruined them. I am, therefore, sorry that I have no remedial measures 
to propose. 

Scene: The same, Next year, - 

The Member for town.—I rise to ask Her Majesty's Government what 
steps they tla stn this country from the general bankruptcy 
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and ruin which threaten it. Our Army and Navy have been our 
Board Schools abolished, the I :natic asylums closed ee Comes tines 
upon the streets, the police have mutinied because they cannot get their pay, 


The Prime Minister.—I am shocked to hear such a suggestion in this House ; 
I am pained and I am grieved. Have we emancipated ourselves, have we freed 
ourselves from this curse, have we lifted this country on to a pinnacle of 
morality envied by all the communities of the earth, have we reached the 
millenium of temperance, only to sink once more into the mire on the slightest 
pretence? Never! I admit that we are bankrupt, financially ruined, that our 
colonies have had to be handed over to our enemies, that our army and navy 
have evaporated—but we are still a Moral, a Teetotal, and a Pure nation, the 
most Moral and Teetotal and Pure in ail the world. That, sir, we are determined 
to remain. Rather than descend one step from the pedestal we occupy, and as, 
on these circumstances, it is impossible for us to carry on the business of this 
country, we, Her Majesty's Ministers, have sent a round robin to Russia, France, 
Germany, and Italy, asking them to appoint a joint Government to take over and 
administer this country as an auxiliary State, subject to their control. In this 
way we shall remain proudly conscious of our glorious example of Prohibition 
to all the nations of the earth, for, gentlemen, I need not remind you that 
America has backslidden and left us alone in this glorious example. (Tremen- 
dous enthusiasm.) 

(Curtain.) 


Waftings from the Wings. 


Get some smart lines, mix with them a few wise saws, label them 
with the name of a classic and you have a “ caricature in three 
acts.” Such is Vanity Fair at the Court. 

It is more Vanity of Godfrey than Fair to Thackeray for the 
dramatist to annex the novelist’s title; but I suppose all is fair in 
love and war and theatrical management, and if you would Court 
(theatre) popularity you mustn't mind how you do it, 

There are very many smart lines in the piece. 

Mr. Godfrey’s caricature is of the y plain, twopence coloured 
variety. There is some excellent work in it, but it is so diluted 
with moral maxims that it is like drinking a wh and soda 
at a theatrical bar. The soda-water is excellent and extensive. 
Mr. Godfrey is very satirical, but he goes over very old ground and 
mocks at the Independent drama, the New Woman, the New 
Humour, the death of Queen Anne, the Flood, and other novelties 
of that description. 

There are very many smart lines in wed wang 

Everybod clever emptiness except one, the Greek chorus, 
and he s platitudes. Everybody is wicked but Lord Arthur 
vi besauansty, is'sa Makavk deter te Athos Besadloley wn han 
unfortunately, it a ter the Aubrey . 
absolutely unnatural—so that the ridicule somehow misses its 

int. 

Pll the same, there are many smart lines in the 

Only we have run along these lines before. 


You knew the sort of thing I mean when I tell you that the 
chief feminine character is an ex-music-hall singer married to a 
fashionable millionaire brewer. These almost reconcile me 
to # Local Veto Bill. Their name is B I know that 
name, it comes from the Yellow Book. Or thereabouts. Years ago, 
naturally, she “kept house” with Lord Arthur. That was in- 
evitable. Between the time that she lived with Lord Arthur, in 
one of those immoral unions that are not nised anywhere 
but in polite society, and her indulgence in the plebeian habit of 
marriage with Mr. Brabazon Tegg, the ex-“ ty artiste” had 
gone to church’ with Jim Crump, @ burglar, er something equally 
heroic. Crump dies at sea. 

Ali this is told in some very smart lines. 

Well, enter to a Brabazon-Tegg reception one Bill Feltoe, a 
former Confederate in Crime with Crump. He Mrs. 
Tegg that her late husband is alive after all, and that he will soon 
iy ~ her. It doesn't at all matter on what evidence he persuades 
her to believe him. That is not germane to the issue, Besides, 
dramatists never trouble about things like that—so, why 
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_ because it was very interesting. Couldn’t she manage to dream it 


or Niagara, cr somewhere where space isn’t so much of 


dream the lady sees herself accused of bigamy, and the 
audience sees j and jury, and welshers and joc I mean 
and so on, and soon. It is all nothing to 
do with the case, but—there, that doesn’t matter now-a-days. After 
ow if one can have nightmare Ly 4 abn in the gallery, what's 


ve suppers 


the dream the verdict is Guilty, and then Mrs. Tegg wakes up. 
is an original idea, and you will see that the effect of the 
YE ppg mee remarkable. Nothing remains to 
me but to tell you very heartily that the curtain comes down on 
the discomfiture of Feltoe and the triumph of the Dolorous Mrs. 
Brabazon-T The author is determined to maintain his superior 
cynicism smart lines to the last. During the dream he 
ise cheques of a hundred pounds to every 
charity upon her list. When she hears that she is out of her trouble 
she promptly reduces them to fivers. Even our heroines now are 
human—sometimes very inhuman. 

But there are many smart lines in the piece. 

Mrs. John Wood, of course, acts splendidly as Mrs. B.-T. She has 
such humour, such vitality, such irresistible go that you hold your 
breath as you hear her, and wonder if she will explode. Mr. 
Charles Sugden plays very badly, Miss Granville is delightful, Mr. 
Charles Fawcett is distinctly good, Mr. Arthur Cecil moderately so. 

The very many smart lines in the piece are spoken well by some, 


poorly by others. 

The ies’ Idol is do exceedingly well at the Vaudeville. 
Mr. Weedon Grossmith and his clever company have settled down 
thoroughly to their work, and the result is, first fun, secondly fun, 
and lastly fun. Go and see it. 

An Artist's Model at Daly's has also settled down into a thorough 

cing draw. It is now preceded by a bright little first piece, A 

awn Battle, most pleasingly interpreted by Mr. Lawrance 
D’Orsay and Miss Dagmar. It is quite worth while being in time 
to see, 

I hear great accounts of the tour of King Kodok. The opening 
night went with a “‘ bang.’ The company is very strong and the 
mounting splendid. 


pes 
Es 


GOSSAMER. 


Fun Week by Week. 


Thursday, April 25th.—-Queen's Hall. Post Office Musical Society. 
Arthur Sullivan's fine work, “ The Golden Legend,” grows upon 

as all good music must, but I must say I have heard it given 

& little more polish and precision. Still, it is a shame to 
ofiticise; one never knows—at least, the public don’t, and if one 
of the newspapers do, it is a shame to point it out unless we do so 
in order to acquit the performers. I say one never knows what 
drawbacks there may have been behind the scenes, and one can 
hardly expect the Post Office Musical Society to be as perfect as, 
for instance, the Royal Choral Society. 


Friday, April 26th.—Collie Show at the Aquarium. Quite a 
a Collie Club and the Old English Sheep Dog Club 
have united. 

Collies, as most people know 'em, I don’t like, and I think most 
people know 'em as treacherous hounds, Strange to say, I don’t 
even admire their appearance, but the dear old English Sheep Dog 
or Drover, the Bobtail, is a dog of another colour, and very much 
more to my fancy; sometimes slow to make friends, but when 
made, made for ever. They are coming into fashion again. 

Congratulations to the Aquarium ; they have a fine show, thanks 
to the two clubs mentioned. 


Saturday, April 27th.—To Bexhill-on-Sea. The Bexhillites boast 
that the sun es on ‘em on an average of three hundred days in 
the year, yet they couldn't induce Sol to do so to-day. They gave 

a chance 


Pluavius ‘ 

Oécasion of Lord and Lady Mayoress (why not single 
“ ty een ” or Lady Mayor?) & new yore ae 
the future habitation of the Urban t Council, of whi 
Viscount Cantelupe, the Lord of 

cane en Se eevee eee See mney senerees wee Oe eeskville 

where we & remarkably good luncheon. I knew we 
in honour of the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress. 

iS m,n e sat down, among whom were Sir Joseph and 
og So , Marquis of Abergavenny, the Marquis of Camden Town, 
the teas de la Warr, the Earl of Ashburnham Beeches, Lord 
and Lady B , Viscount (christened Green, I belfeve), Sir 
William Grantham, Sir Philip (from the table and left the 
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room—after the luncheon was over), Sir Francis Montefiore, Sir 
Arthur Otway, Sir Simeon Stuart, the Honourable Mrs. Freeman- 
Thomas, Major Boxall, etc. 

Luncheon over, we had a Lord Mayor’sShow. Bands—Hastings 
Rifle pei rs 1st Sussex Artillery Volunteers, and the 2nd Cinque 
Port ery Volunteers; boats, fire brigades, Bexhill Harriers, 
huntsmen, hounds, ete., etc., etc., proceeded to the building, etc., 


But for the demp a glorious afternoon—and evening, for we had 

high jinks in the late hours. 
Sunday, April 28tn.—Read “ Coleridge’s Letters.” Good—fine 
pn rhe ee great, erage hy always a full brain 
e 


and healthy mind. Delightful reading, like breath of fresh air. 
M , April 29th.—To the Festival of the Actors’ Benevolent 
Fund. taken by John Hare. He made an eloquent speech 


—really a literary eloquent speech—and charmed no less than 
£900 out of the pockets of the diners—and there were not too 
many. 

Tuesday, April 30th.—Went to another Charity, which shall be 
nameless, no matter why, but I did a good thing. Having had, in 
a quarter away from Fw, a severe reverse of fortune, my pocket 
could not quite do what my heart dictated, but if I couldn’t do 
what I wanted to myself I was at least instrumental in makin 
others dub up handsomely. And this is how I did it. I desir 
that I should put my name down first, and at the top of the list. 
I did, and boldly for £100. Then it was passed round. It had the 
desired effect. I am perfectly certain that some people who would 
only have given five, ten, and fifteen pounds gave double. 


Wednesday, May Ist. 
NOTES AT THE NEW GALLERY. 


The New Gallery has nothing to do with the New Woman. For 
the New Gal, you must look elsewhere. I rather fancy that 
the New Gal has packed up her boxes and gone for good. Yes, 
for good. 

“The Sleeping Beauty,” by E. Burne-Jones, which is the 
picture of the Show, can hardly be considered a New Gal—though 
she is a little “‘awry.” Gal—awry. See? Their want of poetic 
imagination, of which there is no lack in Burne-Jones, at least 
some people may think so; but that is er | their way. It shows 
another in “‘ The Sleeping Beauty ’—which is a beauty—and in 
‘The Fall of Lucifer.” This ic none of your ordinary Lucifers, at 
so much a box; it is a sort of thing to make a flare up, which is 
just what you might expect from Burne-Jones, if not from any 
other Jones. Mr. J. S. Sargent’s portrait of ‘‘Miss Ada Rehan” 
is another notable work, and Sergent earns further promotion. 
From a Sergent he becomes a Major among ts. Mr. W. B. 
Richmond’s ‘‘ Persephone and Pysche in The Shades” is not one 
of the test of that master’s work. It has been put in the 
shades by other paintings from the same hand, and I only wish 
that there had been “ another Richmond in the field.” The group 
of ‘ Mr. Rowland Hill and children,” by Tadema, is a portrait group 
of pretty children, and their Alma Mater, by Alma Tadema, I have 
not seen anything that pleased me so much since last I saw the 
arias Hills, which are not more imposing than the Rowland 

lus. 


Don’t be too Previous, Ladies. 


By Poy of Captain Gossett, a fair occupant of the 
Ladies’ Galle the House of Commons was ejected the other 
day for dis-order. Carried away by her feelings of admiration for 
the Member for Truth, she had put her six and a-quarter gloves 
together in an inarticulate cheer. This is clearly an argument in 
favour of the removal of the grille. As it is, behind the grate the 
interesting slaves are reduced to the necessity of showing they are 
grateful in the noisy manner peculiar to the enslaver man. 


“Haunted by Posterity.” 


The Realm rtp this novel that “ Society literature and politics 
are yed with a wit which, whilst always free from malice, is 
based upon an intrisic knowledge of and may almost be said 

the book a work of historical as well as li value.” 

“ Do we sleep, do we dream or is visions about ?” ve not we 
been teifoemed by somebody that W. Earl H , the author of 
“Haunted by Posterity,” is a leading, not to say an editorial, miem- 
ber of the staff of The Realm ? 


SIXTEEN journeymen tailors have been arrested at Ashton-under- 
Lyne charged with picketing, and now what Counsel engaged in 
the case want to know is, How many nines there are in sixteen ? 
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A QUESTION OF TERMS, 
Miss Fitz-Hyde (in quest of an engagement).—* What sal 
Well, eighteen guineas a << : het ‘ = 
Manager.—‘‘ Take off the odd pounds and I’ll engage you.” 
They closed. 


More African Uncle. 


AFTER my rejection by Adéle at the G.W.R. station, due to the 
fatuity of the Director of Prisons, I returned to my digs. I began 
to persuade myself that I was an ex-convict. I looked askance at 
tne eae as I stole back. My clothes seemed to be sprinkled with 

lack broad arrows. It was a world of mechanisms through which 

I moved, also many lay figures from the ‘‘ Mountebanks,” for life 

and the world went out by the 5-30 p.m. I saw an engaged couple 

looking at rings in the glitter of a jeweller’s window. I crossed 
the road and shunned them as I woulda leper. Down the death- 
like stillness of my street I went, and found Uncle on the doorstep 
in close communion and all too friendly converse with Squeezer 

Junior, my ex-college scout. He was Mrs. Squeezer’s son and the per- 

fidious Achates (at one pound per term) of my verdant green days. 

He it was who sold me old lamps for new, brooms with bristles 

like the Virgilian sailors—“ rari nautes in gurgite vasto,” china 

that had been at war with Japan-ned ware and coal hammers, in 
his di pantry on our stair. Squeezer touched his cap and 
edged off, for he regarded me with awe ever since I commented to 
the Dean on the friendly relations that existed between himself 
and my wine bin. ‘‘Look here, Uncle,” I said, stung with the 
shame of it, “‘don’t do the familiar with Squeezer, please. He is 
an inferior, and will take advantage of your familiarity.” I had 
thrown a match into the gunpowder magazine of Colonial Social- 
ism. ‘What do you mean, Toddles?” he flared. ‘I shall do as 

I please. None of your House of Lords business with me. In the 
Karoo I speak to whom I like, and I'll do ditto here.” I could 
have hurled a three-volumed vituperation at his head, but—I took 
refuge in a diplomatic aposiopesis. They are convenient things at 
times. His next utterance convinced me beyond doubt that I had 
a Socialistic relation. ‘‘ Toddles,”’ he said, apparantly unabashed, 
‘‘Squeezer has asked me to play for the College Servants’ Second 
XI. to-morrow versus the Godstow Nutcrackers, and I’ve accepted, 
though I haven’t had a bat in my hands for ten years,” ‘ You're 
going to play,” I stuttered, “for the Scouts’ Second XI.?” 
“ Certainly,” he replied. 

. “ Are you sure it’s not Colney Hatch ?’”’ I said with what severity 
I had left. I was beside myself. Reason intervened—a glimmer 
in the darkness of despair. I should call personally on the secre 
of the Godstow Nutcrackers and implore him to scratch the matc 
at any cost. I, a proud undergraduate, co to a Godstow rustic 
asa suppliant. Oh! it was too ridiculous. Ezra went upstairs to 
read the Star—an African democrat reduced to his last collar. He 
brought only two with him I ascertained—two’s into seven, three 
and a-half, or one every three days. But I’m forgetting the dickey. 
“ Squeezer,” I fumed, “‘ what is the address of the secretary of the 
Nutcrackers ?”’ 

“‘ Yes, sir,” he replied, “it’s Godstow Inn, sir; he’s the ostler 
there, sir.”’ 

“That will do,” I said; “get out!” 

Picturesque Godstow, with its nunnery, desecrated henceforth in 
my eyes as the abode of an ostler secretary. It was heart-breaking. 





FUN. | ie 


‘What ordeals I had through since the cab drew up at 
det wih theh Ah teh toe Thess was 20 use Seaman 
sb once. - Why aid | eetanehieinteheseins oad 

once. y go ro an the 
Broad? Why did I look in ieee oe tad tae nt tas 
ask me. “ oa,” shouted th-Richards of the house, as I 
tore past Shrimpton's, — you for a day or two 
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chappie.” I nodded, thanked he hadn't, and pelted 
along. I reached the Inn, family pride, dismissed 
dignity, and asked for the ostler He came with straws 


clinging to his boots, and an e Oxfordshire twang. 
oe! ax you are the secretary of the Nutcrackers,” half apolo- 
ge y: 

“*T be, sir,” came the reply. 

“* Now, my good man,” I said, “I want you to do me a great 
favour.” I saw that he recognised me as the man who requested 
him to visit Hades last term, when I couldn’t obtain a dog-cart 

Whe this met? pases of eva I stealing thro 

* Why sudden c saw was h 
his bucolic brain. Pity me ye torque beati, whose caekee 
come not from the land of ostriches and Olive Schreiner. “I've 
come to ask you, Simpkins,” I pleaded, “to postpone this match 
of yours against the oge Servants, because I belieye——”’ 

“Oh! no, sir, we carn’t, we carn’t; we allus looks forward to 
that ’ere lunch we ’as afterwards, and if I bean to scratch it, we'd 
‘ave ’em hall resignin’.”’ 

I knew that sentence was dictated by the dog-cart. I again 
suggested Hades as a desirable residence, and turned on my 
heel—down at heel and out at elbows mentally, spurned by 
an ostler. Were there any more drops to fill the cup of my dis- 
comforture to overflowing? I saw it was inevitable. Ezra would 
play; my next thought was flannels. He must wear them at 
any cost, even ready made, to soften the asperities of Karoo 
Socialism. Uncle had been indulging in a bath during my absence, 
at least so I judged by the moist and disordered condition of the 
hall and Mrs, Squeezer, who informed me ‘mid tears that Ezra, 
unaccustomed to the intricacies of a modern bath, had left the ta 
running and the plug in, and her best stairs t was spoilt. 
However, that’s a mere detail. As to the flannels, do you think he 
would wear them? No. He chatted most of the evening to Mrs. 
Squeezer, and listened to her grievances about Roman Catholic 
undergraduates, who swore at her because she brought them beef 
steaks on a Friday morning, and who cracked raw eggs on her best 
sofa for their fox-terriers. I didn’t sleep a wink that night —sparkling 
brown eyes, red pocket handkerchiefs, the meadows of May, odorous 
ostlers, Russian convict ships, waterfalls foaming over stair carpets, 
and guards’ vans obtruded themselves in distorted tableaux vivants 
before my aching eyes, I was endeavouring to read through an 
uncut volume of 500 pages on “ The Relation between Madness and 
Crime,” by Ezra Tuggles, as I tossed from side to side. 

The match began at twelve o'clock next day. I told Uncle I never 
went to see fourth-rate cricket. He said he would keep his appoint- 
ment. I kept my temper, and didn’t throw any more matches into 


his powder ey ye 

I must have been slightly non compos mentis, for I found myself 
strolling towards the river through fields of sweet but severed 
association orymat 4 to the perks, where = match was to ee 

lace. I crept ro to a coign of vantage watched. Ezra, 
sco was the only one without flannels. His East End Em- 
porium trousers, the red shirt, and the three days old collar from 
that Pandora-like bag of his, which did not even contain Ho 
(Bros.), rendered him an object of interest, and the butt of yokel wit. 

The Scouts went in first—six wickets down for 21 runs—then 
Ezra took part in the procession. They didn’t know he was my 
uncle, but Etna might burst forth, the ice might break any minute. 
Ezra processed in their second innings 0—0. The a He 
evidently concluded point was slip, and vice-versa, and displayed 
unvarying courtesy to the batsmen by prolo their lives. 

My triumph came next morning—“ retribution like a poised 
hawk” swoeped down on the unconscious robber of my Love. 
Here is what I read in the “Sporting Notes” column of the 


Ozford Dart :— 


“We cannot ree gorge te Servants pemet Mioven 
on their rmanoe of y y. collapse was 
on cures to tke cf allie of onl af thelr aiaiien 


costume and play were equally remarkable. He missed five 
catches of the’ easiest description, and constantly the 
ABC of fielding. Of his batting we will not We are 


hould be cultivatedin futare the Oe if wish 
to malatain that fe Fab sot seopectall ty which has rto 


haracteriaed their efforts.” 
sar One of their number!’ How delicious, Adéle thought he was 


an ex-convict—the Press had mistaken him fora scout! Can you 
blame them ? 
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HOSTS IN THEMSELVES.—No. 4. 


Every Londoner knows the Oval, at Kennington, and the 
“Hanover Arms” adjacent thereto. And now that cricket bat and 
ball are in full swing, we may be tted a word or two concern- 
ing the Hanover. ere can be no cricket without (H)anover, and 
no Hanover without cricket. At least so the gay and festive 
Kenningtonians insist. 

The “ House of Hanover" almost faces the “old church” in the 

Park Road. It is a fine edifice and is owned by a very 
popular — Mrs. 8. R. Edward. 


The gentleman “hit off” by our roaming commissioner artist 
this week is H. I. Manning, the merry-eyed manipulator of the 
“Arms.” Needless to add, his “hands” are always of business, 
and there is continually, in this sense only, a Manning possession. 


This ial mage was called to the bar in 15885, and, al- 
though ainda eld but one brief since that date, clients continue 


to crowd in upon him daily; and he proudly asserts that he has 
aoe @ secret for the perpetual-renewal of youth in Younger’s 
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Fun’s Popular Parodyxical Educator. 


By Vireoit SHAKESHAFT. 
No. 2.—IT AIN’T ALL LAVENDER. 


(Virgil Shakeshaft dreamt the other night that Ea-Speaker and 
Peel had been holding forth on the Speakership, 
in Harry Randallian style, somewhat as follows) :— 


Somme say that life’s all honey, but with me it bas been hard, 
The honey-bees don’t seem to hive their in Palace Yard. 
Of course it’s very fine to sit resplendent in a 
But when you go on sitting, say all night, well, 
CHorvs— 

It ain’t all lavender, 

Don’t you think it is, 
For what with party-splittings, and row’, and al!-night sittings, 

It ain’t all lavender, 

You quickly get the hump,— 
An average man would be driven right clean off his “ chump”’ 
Within a week or two. | 


you ‘ twig,” 


With memories my mind is filled of many an awful night, 
When, through séme trivial cause, ensued a genuine Irish fight. 
No doubt such scenes to editors are choicest “ skittles and beer,'’ 
But when for hours the constant din is drummed loud in your ear, 


CHoruUs— 


It ain’t all lavender, 
Don’t you think it is, 
To hear the shrieks of the Redmondites against the Antic 
It ain’t all lavender, (Parnellites, 
You get dizzy under your “ thatch,” 
And think they've shifted the site of Colney Hatch 
For just a mile or two. 


Now, when a Royal Prince is born to grace old England’s Court, 
You'd think “ congratulations ’’ would prompt every man's support ; 
But when a member rises to protest against the motion, 

It annoys to think one man can cause so useless a commotion. 


CHuorvs— 


It ain’t all lavender, 
Don’t you think it is, 
What with silly amendments objecting to Royal descendants, 
It ain’t all lavender, 
You are driven to deduce 
That loyalty in West Ham has gone to the deuce, 
For just a year or two. 


I served the Commons many years, and strove from first to last 
To e’er maintain the dignity and honour of the pes : 

But when my pension’s mooted, and Keir Hardie does object, 
It causes just a little pang, and once more I reflect, 


Cuorvus— 


Tt ain’t all lavender, 
Don’t you think it is, 
What with Keir Hardie’s dissension, and discussion about my 
It ain’t all lavender, [pension, 
You feel it’s rather hard 
That Hardie should think that virtue’s its own reward 
Without the thou. or two. 
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PROMOTE DIGESTION 


Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “* HOVIS,” or if 
what is supplied as ‘“‘HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please 
write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed) to 


8. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of Hovis" 


do so for their own profit. BEWARE! 


couse. 








ty of London.—Tuceday, May 7th, 1896. 
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“Fun’s” Popular Parodyxical Educator. 


No. 3.—ROSEBERY’S LAMENT: “I CAN’T CHANGE IT.” 
By VirGcit SHAKESHAFT, 
(With apologies to Mr. George Beauchamp.) 


“Tt would be ridiculous to say that Lord Rosebery has found 
his position particularly comfortable.’’—Mr. T. P, O’Connor in 
Weekly Sun. 

A premier young and brilliant, I— 
Asall the world well knows— 
Although I strive to please my “ friends,”’ 
I'm best liked by my foes. 
For Rads., I find, Ban. nought beyond 
Their backyard legislation, 
While I’ve an idea we should guard 
The honour of our nation. 


CHORUS :— 


And I can’t change it! I can’t change it! 
Although my colleagues don’t agree, patriotism is first with me, 
So I can't c e it! I don’t intend to try, 

The Rads., maybe, will thank me, in the sweet bye and bye. 


My office is a high one, but 
y path “ ain’t” strewn with roses ; 
Though I propose in Cabinet, 
Some other man di : 
The Cabinet I did not form, 
That Gladstone did before me ; 
And little consolation comes, 
Whene’er the thought steals o’er me. 


CHORUS :— 


That I can’t change it! I can’t change it! 

Suspicions ever round me lurk that change would put me 
out of work, 

So I can’t change it! it’s better not to try, 

Voters will change it soon enough in the sweet by and bye, 


Home Rule is not much to my mind, 
The ‘‘ Veto”’ haunts me nightly, 

The Welsh Bill and “‘ One man one vote,” 
Don’t make me feel o’er _— 

But still I advocate them all, 
In manner warm and hearty, 

I must you see because they form 


The programme of my party. 
CHoRUs :— 
And I can’t c e it! I can’t change it! ; 
Invidious my tion is, Newcastle’s Programme’s not good 


** biz,” 
But I can’t change it! I don’t intend to try ! 
The lords will doubtless change it in the sweet bye and bye. 


O’Looney’s Great Speech. 

O’Loongy disappeared from his usual haunts lately, and we were 
all wondering what had become of him, when a compatriot of his 
called and informed us that the Only Original had been over to the 
land of his birth, and, furthermore, had, in his native country, 
made a speech. A speech! andan election speech, too. It appears 
that there are whispers of an early election in said country, and 
O’Looney hearing so much, hastened over there, and led a 
meeting, with the purpose of offering himself as a candidate. His 
friend and compatriot (who is a reporter) handed us a pure verbatim 
account of a portion of the speech. Here it is :— 

be Frinds an’ feeloore countrymen, the wan grand idaya is simply 
this— 
Ireland was a nation 
Whin England was a pup; 
An’ she will be a nation still 
Whin England’s swallied up. 
ud cheers.) Yis, me unfortunate fellow slaves so lowly, the dawn, 
he dawn is breakin’ wid the sunburst iv Erin, not tomintion the harp 
widout the crown will soon walk the earth like the free bird iv the 
desert, an’ hurl defiance at their foe, male an’ faymale. (Cheers 
and howls.) Fellow counth , a8 @ citizen in this great ; 
I bowldly say, standin’ now in the light iv the blessid Irish sun, 
the Absantee Landlords is the curse iv our bleedin’ country, 
sagen We must drive thim out of it, root an’ branch! There's 
many iv thim cursid Absantees dwellin’ in our midst, aitin’ 
an’ driukin’ the fat iv the land, an’ most iv us Irishmen Ay sand 
wid hunger an’ thirst. (Cheers.) Yis, mi poor throdden 
counthrymin, the hour is at hand, to conquer or die! Ay, f 
die, or perish in the attimpt! (Loud cheers and louder , 
The hour, I say, has come, an’ the man! He stands afore you-——”’ 
Here the platform gave way, and the orator disappeared from 


view. 
sé Pretty.”’ 

Tue word “ protty " is most in request this season in accounts of 
“gmart’’ weddings, although “ beautiful,” “lovely” and ‘‘ charm- 
ing” are still in occasional request. This is how the leading lady 
journalist scatters it about :— 

‘* Lady Ross was pretty,” ete. 

“Mrs. Lowther was looking so well and pretty,"’ ete. 

‘The bridesmaids’ pretty lockets,” eto, 

Very pretty flower-hats of forget-me-nots,” eto, 


“ She is pretty in a very picturesque style,” etc, 
“ Her pretty bair,”’ ete. 


# prolly of all was Miss Plowden.” 

“The brid Co cemtnalls scditachemsnnnn take 
= kn hee pretty gown of shot ginsh,” a, 

“Theat tnt Lally na Montgomerie’s wedding was very 
“ Must ha eet ee Oe 

« Whote Gesaaes satan 86 ve been unusually pretty,” 

And all in one week’s article of “quite” the ordinary dimensions. 


‘ce,—The Editor will not be responsible for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be 
vem ? ° 2 romnel unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 


VOL. LXI. No, 1566. 
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MODERN MARTYRDOMS. 


X1L—WuHew at aw “ At Home,” HAVING BEEN ASKED TO BE 
SURE NOT TO FORGET TO BRING YOUR MUSIC, YOU HEAR YOUR 
DEADLY ENEMY SING YOUB OWN PARTICULAR SONG. 


Impertinent Paragraphs. 


By THe “ Exvant Tererece.” 


We are in the throes of quite a miniature general election. If 
there is any particular selection about this general election, the 
Unionist will get in. But I am afraid that in some of the constitu- 
encies the electors are not too particular. 


* « ” 


We call them bye-elections. Judging from the bribes offered by 
the Ministerialists they evidently consider them “‘ buy” elections. 
Nevertheless, the results in some cases will probably cause the 
Separatists to regard them as a “ sell.” 


* . * 


I read that Alma Tadema spends about four months on one of 
his more finished pictures, but that to one he thinks likely to be a 
masterpiece he is willing to give as many years. There are some 
artists I know to whom the public would like to give very many 
years indeed—a “lifer,” in fact. Some of the Impressionists, for 
instance. 


- = © 


In the light of the brow-beating methods of the Czar and his 
ministers, Japan now spells the name of their country “‘ Rusher.” 
The Mikado gave way rather than mik ado about nothing; but, had 
the Land of the Chrysanthemums stuck out, Russia would have 
found it by no means a Japane(a)jsy nut to crack. 


= - + 


In spite of the browbeating of the official Liberals, the Socialist, 
Mr. Lansbury, intends to go to the poll against Colonel Reade at 
Walworth. He considers it wal worth a fight, and hopes to make 
Reade mark well and inwardly digest the fact that Socialists are as 
good as Liberals any day. 


* * * 


Balfour we go any further, let me record the fact—that you may 
not have noticed mentioned anywhere—that Jabez has returned ; 
and an Irishman said to me, “ Be Jabez, but sure we're going to 
have lively times.’ From all accounts, Jabez was a jolly Jack 
Tar-tar Prince on board, and, whether it be true or not that you 
eannot touch pitch without being defiled, Jabez says you couldn't 
touch the Tar-tar without thinking the captain a folly good fellow, 
and much as he liked, the boat, he couldn't bear to say “ Ta(r) ta(r).”’ 


Speaking with a broad country accent, England has said to 
Tarkey, “ Armenia to hear what I say on this matter. If you 
can’t get rid of the Kurds, I’ll show you the whey.” 

* % + 

I see that it is once more suggested that we should put the clubs 
under the heel of the teetotal-spy, and give people who have 
nothing to do with them the option of Vetoing them out of 
existence. Here is a little sketch of what would happen when the 
inspector of the County Council called round to inquire into the 
amount of drink consumed, and other little matters of that sort. 


a x” % 


A REGISTERED CLUB, 
(A Drama of the Day.) 
Scene.— Smoking-room of the Haut Ton Club, Pall Mall. Club Imepector and the 
Steward discovered. 
Steward.—“ I beg your pardon, sir, you mustn’t stay here; this is for members 
only, you must go into the Strangers’ Room.” 
Inapector.—* Nonsense ; I know my work, wasn’t I a County Council Inspector 
of Music Halls before I took onthis job? I’m going to stay right here and see 
how your men behave themselves. Give me a cigar and a whisky.” 


Steward.—* Can't do it, sir; we're not allowed to give refreshments to 
strangers.” 

Inspector (taking note).—“ Gire. Ha, ha I see, you want me to buy them. I 

t report this. Very serious offence.” 

Steward.—* 1 didn't mean that, but 

Inspector. No prevarication. Here is the Bible—swear to speak the truth, 
, “ 

Steward ‘But 

Inspector (taking nots “T see. Refuse to take the oath—an Atheistic Club 


that'll go against you.” 


Steward (timidly).—“ Would you mind not spitting on the floor; and if you 
would take your feet off the chairs ——” 
Inspector.—* Ha! Intimidation. Really this club is a cesspool of iniquity; I 


have caught you my man.” 
(Enter Lond LouNGeER.) 
“ Hallo, who’s that fellow?” 

Steward.—*“ Hush, that’s Lord Lounger.” 

Inepector.—* Member.” 

Steward.“ Of course.” 

Inspector.—* No browbeating ; I won’t stand it. Who’s his father?” 

Steward.—“ Well, really ——” 

Inspector (taking note).—“ Refuse to answers inspector’s queries.” (Aloud) 
“ Be careful. Who's his mother?” 

Steward.“ Well, if you must know, the Countess of Carmineshire.” 

Inspector.— Whew! That was the actress before she married the Earl, 
(Writes vigorously) Members of low parentage, probable hereditary law- 
breakers. (Aloud) What does he drink?” 

Steward.“ Brandy and soda, generally.” 

Inspector.—* How tnany ?” 

Steward.“ Well, it all depends—— ” 

Inapector.—* That'll do, no trifling. How many?” 


Steward.’ Perhaps three during the evening.” 

Inspector In direct contravention to law. Two’s the limit. Any other 
vices? Does he smoke?” 

Steward,.—*“* Yes.” 

Inapector.—“ Play cards ? 

Steward,—"* Sometimes, a round at whist.” 

Inspector.“ Ah, that’s quite enough. I’ve a clear case here. You'll hear 

P i 

from the authorities shortly. Send me round the numbers of your bedrooms, 


the pedigree of your committee, whether your members take a cab or walk on 
leaving, if they ever have ladies’ hair on their coats, and if you have a Scripture 
class less than once a week. If these particulars are satisfactory, and you will 
sign a declaration that you will refuse to serve more than one whisky a year to 
any member, I will use my influence to get the club licensed again on payment 
of a fine of a million pounds.” 

(Exit and Curtain.) 


Leaves. 
TO BE LEFT—OR GATHERED. 


Le Monde Moderne for May again has come across the Channel 
to our library table, and, like the previous number, is full of art 
and literature of a very high order. Many Englishmen who read 
M. Gausseron's article, ‘‘ Les Coins ignorés du Comté de Kent,” will 
be abashed to find themselves strangers to beauties close at home 
so well appreciated by strangers. “Le Bréviaire Grimani,’’ “ Le 
Cabinet des Estampes de Paris,” ‘‘ Une heure sur le Planéte Mars” 
are among other interesting contributions to a delightful number. 
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THE REASON WHY 


First Lifter.—“ Ain’t in beastly, Jem? There ain’t a bloomin 
thing ter be found loose fer miles around—not even a stray 
chicken !”’ 

Second Lifter.—'* Hang it, Bill, yer must a been this ’ere way 


,%? 


afore ! 


Fun Week by Week. 


Thursday, May 2nd.—Ran down to the Crystal Palace to make 
one of many who benefited good old August Manns. It was his 
annual. It comes but once a year. Maunsis sorry. So am I, for 
it’s our benefit as well—the dainty dish he sets before us. 

Young women and old men get flowers given them, and the floral 
tribute paid to the beneficiare this afternoon was a happy way of 
telling him that he had passed the rubicon of life. 

The programme was made up of popular airs, such as the public 
love to set their souls a-stirring. There was one exception, that 
of Richard H. Walthew’s setting of “‘ The Pied Piper of Hamelin.” 
I won’t say it was worthy its surrounding music, Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony in B flat (appropriate in this hot weather), and Wagner’s 
‘‘Tannhauser,” but it was well worthy to be heard and heard 
again, and so congratulations to Walthew—and Manns. 


Friday, May 3rd.—To the Niagara Real Ice Skating Rink, not 
even to be melted by May’s hot sun. 

Went to see the so-called World’s Champion Figure Skater. 
Well, nobody, I should imagine, would want to rob him of his title. 
So far as I know and can see, he well deserves it. 

His name’s Meagher, but he is prodigal enough in his whirlwinds 

n the ice. Of course, he’s a Canadian. He is, it is said, the 
holder of medals, cups, and trophies too numerous to mention, so 
we won’t mention ’em. 

He can do everything. Tot up “Eights” with lightning 
rapidity —** Cross-cuts”” he is admirable at, ‘ Serpentines’’ and 
‘ Brackets.” He can wind in and out of coloured lights, and 
what’s more he does, and you can see stars twinkling under his 
feet wherever he goes. 

He can cut grape vines—on the ice; and many other things. 

On to the Fine Art Gallery, 14, King Street, St. James's, to see 
Dendy Sadler’s new coaching picture, ‘London to York.” We 
should have to go from London to York and back again to see a 
better one. 

Other pictures there are ; old pictures that come up quite fresh 
again, such as ‘Old and Crusted,” “Over the Nuts and Wine,” 
‘‘ Darby and Joan,” “ For Fifty Years,” “‘ Sweethearts,” ‘“ Return- 
ing Thanks,” “The New Will,” ‘ A Breach of Promise,” “ Scandal 
and Tea,” “‘ Memories,” “ Dummy Whist,” ‘‘ Home Brewed.”’ 

This coaching picture reminds me again of The Road newspaper. 
Attached to it now for the season, its editor and proprietor (of 

course, he’s attached to it—Percy Marks) tells me is the “‘ Road 
Coach Guide” (published at 50, Strand). I’ve not yet seen it, 
but I understand it’s an absolute guide to all coaches running; 
wealth of information told in a breezy and chatty manner. Well, 
if it comes within measureable distance of The Road it must be all 
rights 
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Saturday, May 4th.—Ran down to Brighton to see the battle for 
the Tennis Champi ip between C. Saunders (holder) and P. 
Latham. Fashionable crowd. Count Hatzfeldt, the German 
Ambassador, Baron and Baroness D’'E , Lord Wimborne, Sir 
E. Loder, Sir Francis Astley Corbett, Sir Andrew Debble, Mr. G. 
Loder, M.P., and Mr. W. Renshaw. 
nl a play on both sides—Latham left off with a lead of 

sets to 2. 


Sunday, May 5th.—To a private concert at Queen’s Hall. 
Shan't say more than when Mr. Sommer’s Choir are showing any- 
where, and you hear of it, go and hear ‘em. They gave ‘a 
Symphony, “‘ Im Walde,” delightfully this afternoon. 


Monday, May 6th.—To the Portman Rooms, the Universal 
Cookery and Food Exhibition. 

They claim the best possible cooking, and they claim that the 
best possible cooking is cooking which excludes any possibility of 
indigestion. 

I ~ "em to the test—and myself as well. 

I had some “‘ dressed crab,"’ them I had some “ undressed crab."’ 

Then I had some mayonnaise of lobster. 

Then I had some lobster mayonnaise. 

Then I had a thin piece of salmon—and cucumber. 

Then I had some cucumber and a thick piece of salmon. 

Then— upon my soul, I'm not romancing—I had half-a-dozen 
cooked Whitstable oysters (and chablis), and on the top of all 
some fine champagne—and, by Jove, I never felt better in my life. 

So much for “ the Food and Cookery Exhibition.”’ 

Wednesday, May 7th.—To the Savoy Hotel. Private view of 
Yvette Guilberte. 

She is a marvel. 

I thought, ne I didn’t, but it was generally thought, that Guilberte 
could only be funny. On the contrary, she’s a marvellous fine 
comédienne and tragedienne. 

She Duse, Bernhardt, Calvé, Patrick Campbell, and Cissy Loftus 
are rolled into one. 

She gave “ La Tour St. Jacques.” 

The man next to me ys her to the echo. 

‘Bravo! Encore!” she shouted. 

I wondered if he understood her. She gave it in French. 

Then she gave “‘ La Terre.” 

“Encore! Bravo!” shouted the man. 

Then she gave “ Petit Chagrin.”’ 

“Bravo! Encore! Encore! Bravo!’ shouted the man. 

I understand French, and can follow Guilberte fairly well, but I 
must confess that I lost the meaning of “ Petit Chagrin.” 

Will you tell me the theme of ‘ Petit Chagrin’'?" I asked the 
man. 

He told me in a whisper, and what he told me was quite different 
to what I understood it to be. 

Then Guilberte gave “‘Morphinée.” This I understood much 
better than if she had given it in English. 

“ Don’t you think that exquisite?” I said. 

* Yes,"’ he said. 

‘“ But tell me what does she mean when she says ‘qui s'elatent 
unie a la vie d la mort poar le défendre?’ 

‘‘ Stop a moment,” he said, “ I'm working it out.” 

Well, he must have worked it out outside, for he went out and 
never came back again. 

Thursday, May Sth.—To the Academy. Portraits! Portraits! 
Portraits! lUninteresting. 

Sargent has two—Coventry Patmore and W. Graham Robinson. 

“The Biirgermeister of Sandsburg, Bavaria with his Town 
Council,” by Professor Hubert Herkomer, is a tour de force. It 
arrests, astonishes you, almost paralyzes you, in fact, does every- 
thing to you, except charms. No one could call it a charming 
picture. 

Sir John E. Millais has turned his coat, or the coats of his 
subjects anyway. He has taken up the romantic and sentimental, 
His “St. Stephen,” “The Disciple,” and “Speak! Speak’’ are 
bound to excite sympathetic attention. 

Waterhouse’s “ St. Cecilia "’ is amongst the prettiest. 

Alma Tadema’s “Spring "’ is what that season ought to be, not 
what itis. Never was more work put on @ canvas than on this, 
and it is not a large canvas. The detailis confusing; all very true 
and very beautiful, no doubt, but distinctly confusing. We havea 
monument with myriads of youths and maidens slowly co 
the steps. They are crowne? with flowers and heavily laden 
anemones, wild hyacinths, and spring blossoms of every hue. 
Exquisite harmony it is, but you can have too much of a good 
thing. 

There are a lot of good things to be seen this year, much better 
than last year, but they will keep till next week. 
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THE LADY’S PURSE. 
‘ We hear a lot about the New Woman,” remarked his Worship io a recent purse-snateching case. ‘‘ Her inventive power should be 
employed in finding a means to keep her purse safe.” 
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1. Jenny is always puzzied how to protect 
her purse when +he goes shopping. 


3. And if you put it in your jacket pocket some one’s almost 
ure to sneak it, you know, 
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-* rt on might put it in one’s boot, 6. Is it possible that the “ New 7. After all, perhaps the safest plan is to leave it 
as the thieves themselves do. Woman” has already solved the at home altogether. 
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“SQ HE ROBS GILES TO PAY PAT. 
AN’ YEW’LL KNOW IT SOON.” 


ANOTHER INJUSTICE TO ENGLAND. 


BUT EH! MEASTER HAR OUT, PVE 





GOT A VOTE AS 


AS HE, 


(For Cartoon Verses see page 206.) 
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Local Option? Bedad! 
NO OPTION AT ALL, AT ALL. 
Tue Inisu Parrior (confidently) :— 


Your honour’s right! Your honour’s right! 

Though temperance is pees delight 

You've let me off, and, honour bright, 
The Irishman is cute; he 

Grasps all your meaning, clings to you 

A friend distrusted much but true, 

In fact, a pal prepared to do 
But not to pay & ere 

And such a friend it’s right to guard 
From too expensive whisky, 

To make him pay would have been hard— 

And risky. 


Sut you, Sir, found a better way 
To “raise the wind,’’ as one may say, 
(I’m sure I hope you'll find it pay) 
When beer you put a tax on. 
Your honour’s wise all must agree, 
The Nestor of the century. 
You let the fiery Celt go free, 
And tax the quiet Saxon ; 
And thus you “ raise” or “ sow the wind ” 
(Both wise and goody-goody), 
And, possibly, Hodge will not mind ! 
Why should he ? 


And if he should? What matters that, 

If Taffy clings to you and Pat 

And as for me I'll never “ rat ’— 
So long as I’m your master. 

Humility, Sir, is your cue ; 

Obedience my honest due ; 

Obey me, and I’ll stick to you 
As tight as any plaster. 

sut dare to list to other men! 
Refuse my lead! and, mister, 

I think you'll find your plaster then 

A blister. 


The Great Temperance Lecturer (Pecksnifically):— 


Ah me, my poor but honest chum, 
Your gratitude nigh strikes me dumb! 
Let's hope there'll be a run on ruin 


(Asiude.)—Or something accidental. 


Your kindness thrills my very soul, 
My feelings I cannot control ! 
The way you speak and lurch and roll 
Is—so—so—sentimental. 
Your confidence in me, I ween, 
Is right and just and lawful! 
Good heavens, if we should be seen, 


(A sud How awful ') 


No doubt your wild exuberance 
It is that’s prompting you to dance, 
But do you think it will advance 
Your Cause, my many causes 
Suppose the Puritans should pass, 
Who ** pass '' no bottle, hate ‘‘a glass,” 
And saw you dancing thus! Alas, 
The texts with pointed pauses ! 
Come, come, for once by me be led 
Let's have the open road; a 
Time has come for home and bed 
And soda 


The Derraupep HopGe (emphatically) :— 


They seem to think that I am blind 
And deaf and helpless! Never mind, 
I think they'll very quickly find 

That they've been much mistaken ! 
Now corn is cheap, and prospects drear, 
Is this a time to tax my beer ? 
I'll have to make a stand, it’s clear, 

If but to save ‘‘ my bacon.’ 
That wild and whisky-drinking loon 

A song of triumph’s trolling 
Well, well, down my way there be soon 

* ; 


Some * polling. 
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Pot Pourri at the Lyceum. 


I pon’r think the Triple Bill will become an abiding feature at 
the high temple of the drama of our day. The tripod table doesn’t 
suit that stately chamber. And with two weak legs——well ! 

Mr. Pinero wrote Bygones in his youth. Worse still, he hasn’t 

nted of it in maturity. It is Londony Journally, mawkish, 
and in places melodramatic. The juvenile lead is an irrepressible 
cad, the leading lady an incredible fool. The vindictive maid- 
servant out-Surreys the Surrey, and the old professor—he is 
charming. Here we see the promise that has been so thoroughly 
fulfilled—the one bit of business where the old man, his love-dream 
shattered, lets the bouquet he had brought his lady-love fall, 
blossom by blossom, from his hands is'very charming, very natural, 
and very Pineroesque. 

A Story of Waterloo is so good that we are impatient for Dr. 
Conan Doyle to write more plays. Mr. Irving was very great as 
Corporal Gregory Brewster, but it is absolute rot for some of his 
perfervid worshippers to claim that the success of the piece is 
wholly due to Mr. Irving’s creation of the Straggler of ’15. As a 
matter of fact, the part is so well written, and so strong, that the 
actor who could not touch our heart chords in his rendering of it 
would not be worth his salt. No, no. Well done, Mr. Irving; very 
well done indeed! but Corporal Brewster was made a living 
character by the man who made Sherlock Holmes. 





THe LyceumM.—THE FIRST TIME WE’VE HAD A DuLu-ScCENE-’ERE. 


And very capital was Mr. Fuller Mellish as Sergeant Macdonald, 
the smart manly soldier of to-day with a tender spot in his big 
heart for the veteran of 1815, and enough grit in him to at duty’s 
call emulate his deeds. Mr. Ben Webster was good, too, as the Colone! 
of Scots Guard. Miss Annie Hughes was charming, except for that 
dreadful dialect. We know that stage dialect, it comes from 
Sheftield—sometimes. They “bile the kittle’’ there, and they have 
their ‘‘ bootter.”” But its “‘naasty”’ if its ‘‘ bootter’’ not “ naasty,” and 
they ‘‘ coom,”’ they don’t ‘“‘cum.”’ But, ye gods, the very idea of an) 
dialect having existed within the last fifteen years at Leyton other 
than ’Arry’s own. At Leyton, where the steam roundabouts abound, 
and they shy at cokernuts, and spread the sward (as much as the 
jerry builder has left of it) with orange peel, and sing ‘“ Disy”’ on 
the tram-top. But Miss Hughes was so earnest, and so thoroughly 
wrapped in her part, that we can afford to forgive the exeess of 
Essex (?) dialect. 

Don Quixote will not do. You can no more get the humour of 
Cervantes across the footlights than you can Thackeray’s. Thatso 
great a dramatist as Wills should have failed at it should discourage 
further rash attempts. Mr. Irving looked the part, the make-up 
was excellent, and the lines—many of them beautiful lines—were 
beautifully delivered, particularly the speech setting forth the 
devoir of the knight-errant. But it won’t do. We may still enjoy 
our Cervantes in the library; we lose him in the theatre. Mr. 
Irving has emulated Mr. Vincent Crummles in the matter of the 
practicable pump. And the effect of that pump when its practic- 
ability is demonstrated is, well—terrific. I must, however, pay & 
tribute of praise to the Sancho Panza of that actor of mellow-ripe 
experience, Mr. Sam Johnson. A more faithful rendering of the 
part in speech, make-up, and rendering cannot be imagined. 

THe Opp Man. 
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TWO ARE COMPANY. 


Little Cadsby (sotto voce).—‘‘ Don’t you wish, Miss Gwen, that your sister had not come this morning?" 
Gwendolyn.— I certainly wish we had been alone.” 
{And poor little Cadsby, on thinking it over afterwards, wondered whether that ‘‘we"' was meant to include him or the sister.) 






A New Version of a Tiresome Old 
Ditty. 
(Sung, under protest, at the Law Courts.) 


Ma’ Thompson’s wallet frae end to end, 
Ma’ Thompson’s wallet frae end to end, 
Ma’ Thompson’s wallet frae end to end, 
Ma’ Thompson’s wallet frae end to end, 


And so on, until further ejectments. 


’ |Mr. James Orrock, R.I., who occupies the same position in 
relation to the nation’s collections of pictures that Mr. Henniker 
Heaton, M.P., does with respect to the Post Office, points out in the 
Art Journal that, “ strange as it may appear, the National Gallery 
does not possess a work of William Miller which may be said to 
represent his genius.’’ Well, no, Mr. Orrock, it is not ‘‘ strange. 
Miiller isan English master. But we live in hopes, and decline to 
believe that in relation to the Great Art of England the new 
director will prove a disa-POYNTER. 


“INQUIRER’S” questions are really becoming too ridiculous. Now, 
he wants to know if lead pencils are made in Pencilvania, and if 
a man expresses doubt in a letter written in red ink, he can be said 
to be ink-red-ulous? We repeat, without fear of contradiction, 
ridiculous. 


‘‘Sapputres tempered with Diamonds” is the latest novelty in 
the descriptive phrases, which for the most part mean just nothing 
at all, employed by the lady journalist. 






























A Pilgrim of Art. 


Mr. Ricuarp Le GauLuerne, bard, and contributor to the Mustard 
Plaster, has bestowed on New York the honour of a visit. He 
found ‘‘ Fifth Avenue fine.’ ‘ Then,” he told an interviewer, 
‘There are your massive buildings. They are wonders, especially 
your newspaper offices. And their architecture, too,is remarkable. 
If these buildings were in Italy travellers would flock by the 
thousands to see them.’”’ American travellers, Mr. Bard. But, 
why not go a step farther, Mr. Bard, and suggest the re-building of 
Rome or Florence on the model of New York ? 


‘Twas Ever Thus. 
TRIOLET. 


"TWAS in warm leafy June 

We together went trysting, 
‘Neath the fair crescent moon, 
"Twas in warm leafy June, 
sreathing love's tender tune, 

For each other existing. 
Now she’s met ‘nother coon, 

And with him she goes trysting. 





[It will be observed that the last two lines a spoil what 
might have been a perfect triolet. We pointed this out to the 
author, but he said he couldn't help it; and as for the spoiling, 
that was what he meant to do with the other coon when be got 
hold of him.—FEp 
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HOSTS IN THEMSELVES.—No. 5. 


One of the most recent and attractive architectural improvements 
over against Charing Cross, is the new front of the Princess of 
Wales’ Saloon, of which Mr. Walter Joyce is ‘mine host.’’ About 
the time Henry J. Byron was writing for the columns of Fun. Mr. 
Joyce was playing juvenile lead in that witty author’s comedies at 
the little Strand Theatre, and that is a year or two ago. 

Still ‘‘ Walter’’ is as young and fresh as many a playgoer of to- 
day who was in swaddling clothes at that happy period of the 
drama. When Mr. Joyce forsook the stage the stage did not for- 
sake him, and during his tenure of —— the Adelphi Stores 
in the Strand was the most popular rendevous of ‘‘ the profession.” 
The pleasant place he occupies in Villiers Street bids fair to be no 
less eonsntel by the light-hearted sons of the Sock and Buskin. 
Even now the sultant of our sketch has not quite shaken loose from 
his histrionic traditions. In fact, he will not be permitted to, and it 
speaks for his large-heartedness that there is scarcely a charitable 
benefit, near or far, in which his name will not figure as supplying 
some portion oftheprogramme. In such capacity Mr. Walter Joyce 
is ‘‘ well known to the police.’’ On such occasions, to hear him 
recite Tennyson's ‘Charge of the Light Brigade”’ is not only a 
treat, but a liberal education in elocution. 

The connection between the Princess of Wales and the Publican 
is obvious—her illustrious hubby’s motto—“ Ich dien,”’ ‘I serve." 
The worthy Walter is not above serving when the attendant Hebes 
are too much occupied, and his ‘“‘charges’’ will be found as 
“light”’ in this essential as is the brigade with which his name is 
so popularly identified. 


From tue Porr.—‘* True hearts are more than coronets."” Of 
course they are. Heaps more. 
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The Gentle Art of Putting It Nicely; or, 
Essays in Criticism. 


(‘I love the romances of Miss Rhoda Broughton ; I think them 
truer to nature than Ouida’s, and more impassioned than George 
Eliot’s.”—ANDRE THEURIET. Extract from publisher’s advertise- 
ment.) 


AFTER carefully considering the above criticism, we hastened, to 
secure the inestimable services of a distinguished Dutchman, of the 
Double variety, who, we felt sure, could do it, and he has done’it. 
We submitted for his judicious appreciation the works of the Great 
Masters of contemporary literature, and, after judiciously appre- 
ciating them, he writes us as follows :— 


JEROME Ke JEROME. 


I have carefully studied the works of this great stylist. Their 
weird beauty at first positively appalled me, but I got used to it in 
time. His humour is almost transcendental, while his choice of 
words is ecstatically commonplace. To sum him up in a sentence, 
I should say—funnier than Milton, but not so obscure as Robert 
Browning. 

x * # 
THE AvTHOR oF “ Dopo.” 


This great man is decidedly in advance of the age. His power 
of characterisation is marvellous—simply marvellous! His know- 
ledge of human nature is almost archiepiscopal. Form, however, 
is his great point. Good form, you know. He only deals with the 
best people. In short, he is more cheerful than Mrs. Hemans, but 
not quite so fashionable as Zola. 


* * * 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 


This great author is chiefly remarkable for his power of remem- 
bering things which ordinary everyday people are glad to forget as 
soon as possible. He has a wonderful memory. He also has a 
just, but very high, opinion of his own ability. The truly great, 
however, are generally aware of it. I have only to add that he is 
lighter than Plato, but more ladylike than Swift. 


* 
MADAME SARAH GRANDg 


The chief point to be noticed in this lady’s works is her strong 
sense of humour. She is funny, but never vulgar. She has the 
dignified repose of the moral philosopher combined with the easy, 
but modest, familiarity of the monthly nurse. In fact, she is 
brisker than Hannah Moore, but not so coarse as Shakespeare. 


* * 
ANDREW LANG. 


This distinguished gentleman astonishes even me. He is almost 
as versatile as Arthur Roberts. He expresses one’s own thoughts 
and the thoughts of other people in the choicest language, until one 
begins to believe that one bas read it all before. Probably in some 
former state of existence. He is as modest as Wordsworth, and as 
shy as Dr. Johnson. 

* * * 
Iora. 


This lady’s work is distingué or nothing. She, as it were, sits 
down before the ocean of life, and makes mud pies with the 
innocer ce of a little child. Such pies and such innocence! It 
thrills one, positively thrills one. I have much pleasure in stating 
that I find her more moral than Sterne, but not so stiff as Lindley 
Murray. 


Marie CORELLI. 


Superb. Magnificent! Something between an Early Father 
and a belated Aunt. She rushes in where angels fear to tread. To 
put it vulgarly, she knows her way about. She is also ‘ at ease in 
Zion.” As & matter of fact, i consider her brighter than Farrer, 
but not so cynical as Gibbon, 


A Legal Opinion. 


Maud.—‘ Tell me, Fred, what are the Inns of Court ?”’ 
Fred (who really doesn’t know).—“ The Inns of Court? Oh, 
they are where the barristers obtain their refreshers, of course.” 


AN imaginative Autolycus of the daily press maketh declaration 
that, sooner or later, Mrs. Patrick Campbell will appear in Romeo 
and Juliet. By the way, how old is Juliet—in the first act ? 
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UNENVIABLE SITUATIONS. 
‘* You HAVEN’T BOUGHT ANYTHING FROM ME YET! 


9 99 


Waftings from the Wings. 


THE new Empire ballet is called Faust. Idon’t know why. It 
might have been called Margery Daw, or Jack and the Beanstalk, 
or The>Cow Jumped over the Moon, or anything. True there is a 
sort of:a kind of a Mephistopheles who wears the old original 
cock’s feather (none original without the trade mark) and occasion- 
ally walks across the stage. A gentleman, who we are told is Faust, 
also drops in promiscuously, but he really has nothing whatever to 
do with the case. We see Margaret, too; but her name might be 
Goethe—I mean Gertie—for all the story goes. 

In spite of which Faust is the finest spectacle that London has 
ever seen. There, now. Faustina lente has not been the policy of 
the Empire directors. 

Seeing the new Empire ballet, it is easy to understand why it 
was that the military profession was so popular in the old days. 
If the Government provided the uniforms there would have been 
no money left to pay for electric light and draining and the tele- 
zraphs. That is why they didn’t have these things then. All the 
taxpayers’ cash went in buying uniforms for the brave defenders. 

Never have I seen more lovely dresses than in Faust. The 
military costumes in scene one, the red frocks—well, we will call 
them frocks, although there are no sleeves, or skirts, or bodices or 
things, but just a waistband and trimmings—of Mephistopheles, 
satellites are too gorgeous for words. As everyone, being in Hades, 
had evidently been previously engaged in painting the town red, 
‘* set-alights ’’ would be the better way to spell it. . 

Wilhelm, the designer of the dresses, may well fecl pleased with 
himself. He overw(il)helmed us by their beauty. 

And the scenic effects! The street in Nuremburg is a delight- 
fully quaint picture. Tbe Palace of Pleasure is truly gorgeous, 
and the Apotheosis of Margaret, a symphony in white, with angels 
and electric light, and other modern conveniences, 18 one of the 
most superb stage tableaux ever presented. The change from the 
Palace to the Apotheosis—it sounds as though the Apotheosis were 
in the postal district, doesn’t it?—with the tumbling roofs and 
pillars, and everything, is the most complete thing in the way of 
mechanical contrivance that I have seen as yet. 

The music by Meyer Lutz and Ernest Ford is the weakest part of 
the ballet. Lutz has written much that is bright, and Ford is very 
scholarly—but there is nothing striking or impressive. However, 
Lutz get away from the subject—I can’t af-Ford any more space. 

Mile. Zanfretta is quite the daintiest Mephisto imaginable. 
Mephist(o) on it she is a duck of a devil. 
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Cavalazzi is, of course, a handsome and commanding Faust, and 
her stride would make the fortune of a drum-major. Miss Vincent 
looked a very sweet Margaret, Mr. Will Bishop was very comical, 
and Mme. Cornalba was a fine premiere danseuse. Katti Lanner 
and George Edwardes have scored another terrific success, 

The Home Secretary isn’t political, and it is hardly sense. 
Cabinet Ministers and Anarchists are mixed up in such a way at 
the Criterion that you don't know whether you are in Down 
Street or Soho. Mr. Carton, the author, remembering that Henry 
Arthur Jones's Bauble Shop was produced here, has determined to 
go one better and show he knew less about the inside of political 
life than Mr. Jones. A difficult task to undertake, I will admit, 
but Mr. Carton has succeeded. 

You have a Home Secretary who has got married. This is not 
improbable—for our Home Secretaries do get married in spite of 
their opportunities of diving into the private lives of so many of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. His name is Trendel, and he married a 
country girl. They don’t quite hit it off together—their tempera- 
ments don’t mix, so to speak. So Mrs. Trendel makes friends with 
a Mysterious Stranger, who brings her roses and things, and makes 
neve generally pleasant—which is a way Mysterious Strangers 
1ave. 

I might mention here, as an excuse for her husband's apparent 
coldness to her, that she—in her spare moments—asks ihm to 
reconcile the policy of the Government with the Higher Morality. 
This is a silly thing for her to do. What has Government to do 
with Morality? And for a wife to talk Morality with you over the 
breakfast table can’t be very appetising. So there is some excuse 
for the Home Secretary—except that he might have had her con- 
fined during Her Majesty's pleasure, or something like that. It is 
these little prerogatives that make a Cabinet Minister's life worth 
living. 

The Home Secretary is suspected of faltering in his attitude 
towards the Anarchists; indeed, the Solicitor-General — who 
evidently doesn’t have enough politics in his office but that he must 
discuss them over @ cigar in his host's conservatory, a silly and 
unnecessary thing to do—remonstrates with him about it. There 
is one Dangerfield going about threatening to upset the world and 
shift it off its axis or something. Dangerfield is going to act the 
part of EKarthquaker-in-Chief generally, but the police don't know 
where to find him. This is the one touch of realism in the play. 

I need hardly tell you that Dangerfield is Mrs. Home Secretary's 
platonic friend, the Mysterious Stranger. I need hardly have men- 
tioned it, of course—it couldn't possibly have been otherwise. Well, 
Mrs. Home Secretary is rather upset when she discovers that her 
would-be lover—who has put on evening dress because the author 
wished him to attempt burglary—you can't burgle on the stage 
now-a-days unless you wear evening dress, it isn't professional 
(or stay, he has been to dinner at the Trendels, he might have 

donned the war paint for that), [This sentence is getting in a 
horrible condition ; where was 1? Oh, yes, I remember; hark back 
& few lines, please.} Mrs. Home Secretary is rather upset when 
she discovers that the man she thought everything that 
was virtuous (wives always think that of their lovers) trying 
to rifle her husband’s dispatch box. True, he might have 
put it under his arm and walked off with it —it would have 
been much easier, but would have spoiled the best scene in 
the play. The Home Secretary is also somewhat shocked to 
discover a guest of his in so peculiar a situation. It shows 
a lack of confidence on his part in the author not to take 
the matter as the most natural thing in the world; but, 
there, we can’t go into that. Wife and husband are reconciled 
and promise mutual reformation, with an expression of “ happy 
ever afterwards"’ on their faces as they look upward into each 
others eyes and to see if the curtain is coming down to time 

Miss Julia Neilson played superbly as the notorious Mrs. 
Trendel. Mr. Charles Wyndham was a splendid Home Secretary. 
Mr. Clement Scott has said everything fer me in the Daily Tele- 
graph about their acting in the great scene in the last act, so I 
won't go into it again. Miss Mary Moore was charming in a light 
comedy — 

The Alhambra bill is exceptionally strong just now. More about 
it next week. GOS8AMER. 


Two Royal Boxes in one night, one facing the other. This comes 
of turning the House of Commons, neck and crop, into the 


Criterion Theatre. 


Jap went Nap and lost. But the game is not over. Russia, 
Germany, France, and Japan are the players. When it is all over, 
it will be found that Jap ‘s a winner, Russia just as she was when 
the chipped in, and Germany and France, equal losers, left to bluff 
each other as theycan. but that will be another sort of game. 
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May 14, 1895. 


GIVING AND TAKING ARE TWO THINGS. 


Ou, it’s easy enough to advise a man to do this, that, or the { did not act upon his advice: I could not afford it. 
other. Advice is cheap as eggs at threepenceadozen. Cheaper | 
| naturally getting low. 


—for it doesn’t cost a halfpenny. It may be good or it may 
be bad; I’m not saying anything on that. 
advice, it’s the taking it, and trying to act on it—there’s where 
the shoe pinches. When I said to my friend Higgins the 
other day that I wasn’t feeling very fit he advised me to knock 
off work for a year and take a trip around the world! He 
said, ‘‘ You can get a Cook’s ticket, which includes,” &c., &c. 

‘Higgins, you talk like a fool,” said I, walking off in 
disgust. I couldn’t go, and he ought to have known that. 

For the same reason Mr. Robert Lavender was not able to 
use the advice his doctor gave him. Yet the doctor’s advice 
was perfectly good, in and of itself. And Mr. Lavender’s case 
is the case of the vast majority of us. It seems that in July, 
1877, he was ill with inflammation of the bowels. He might 
have died of that without any trouble; but, fortunately, he 
recovered—at least partially. Still, he wasn’t the man he 
had been. He was weak, low, and miserable. 

‘*T was so much reduced,” he says, ‘‘ that I hadn’t even the 
power to dress myself. In fact, | was so weak that I could 
walk only a few yards without help, What little I ate gave 
me no strength, for after eating 1 had so much pain at my 
chest and uneasiness in my stomach that I got no relief until 
I had vomited it all up again. The doctor said my liver was 
out of order, but the medicine he gave me took no effect. 
After I had suffered about two months in this way he recom- 
mended me to try a change of air, and I went to my native 
place, Littleport, in Cambridgeshire. There I stayed five 
weeks and returned home a trifle better, but was soon as bad 
AS ever. 

‘‘Then the doctor gave me more medicine and ordered me 
to go to the seaside. But there was a sufficient reason why | 


It isn’t the gwing | 


Owing to 
my having been so long away from work the money was 
If there was no help for me except 
a trip to the seaside, why I should have to wait until the 
disease made an end of me. He might as well have ordered 
me to make a voyage to Australia and back for my health. 

‘‘ But there was an alternative; and my wife was the one 
to think of it. She remembered that her brother, Mr. George 
Taylor, who lives at the Pit, at Throckley, was cured of a 
serious illness, after the doctors had given him up, by Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup. It was a happy thought. My wife wrote to 
London for the medicine, and as soon as it was received I 
began taking it according to the printed directions. 

‘After having used one bottle I felt much better; my 
appetite picked up and food agreed with me and digested 
without giving me any pain or distress. I was so cheered and 
encouraged by this that I continued taking the Syrup; and in 
a few weeks was back at my work, as well as ever. My wife, 
who had suffered from indigestion and great weakness, also 
used Mother Seigel’s Syrup, and it has made a new woman of 
her. She is now stronger and better than she has been for 
twenty years. I will answer any inquiries that may be made 
about my case. (Signed) Robert Lavender, 204, Mount 
Pleasant, Throckley, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, Octoker 19th, 
1894,”’ 

Thus we see that, after all, Mr. Lavender had only to stop 
at home and take Seigel’s Syrup to be speedily and thoroughly 
cured of his disease, which was acute indigestion and 
dyspepsia. It was a process at once simple, easy, and cheap. 
More people than you can count have adopted it with the 
same results, Even if our friend could have gone to the sea- 
side it is doubtful if it would have done him any good. Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup is better than salt air for some things. 





May.—Triolet. 


Sweet May is here; it is not always May, 
Or if it were perhaps we'd love her less ; 
We love her more and more when she’s away ; 
Now May is here, it is not always May, 
And there’s a time to weep and time to play, 
And time to soothe us with her soft caress. 
Sweet May is here; it is not always May, 
Or if it were perhaps we'd love ler less. 


A DRAMATIC critic says that ‘‘ Miss Millie Hylton gave to the 
world a masterpiece in ‘ Linger Longer, Loo.’"’ Possibly. We 
wonder what the world would say if it knew the amount of the 
author's share in the profits of that same masterpiece ? 


It seems strange that such pacific people as Mr. Allan, M.P., 
cannot discuss the marine boiler question without getting into hot 
water, 


- 3) LINCOLN ALBUM. 


~—r eo wee 

Lincoin Postage Stamp Album and Descriptive 
Priced Catalogue (Tenth Edition). Illustrated by 3,000 
Engravings of Stamps, and containing Atlas of 16 Coloured 
Maps, with spaces to hold over €,000 Stamps, and giving the 
dates, colours, and values of every Stamp, and market 
values of most of them. The little notes in this Edition 
describing the names of the various portraits and other 
information will be found very useful. Bound in cloth, $e ; 
post free, 5s. 6d. 








Bet of Five ¢ Ong Stamps, oblong ee oe Qs. Gel, 
Set of Seven U.S.A. Columbus Stamps, oblong Qs. Gel. 
Set of Seven North Borneo e° e* es ee . Ls. 6d. 
One Shilling Lincoln Stamp Album. New Edition just published, with spaces for 310 


Stamps, bound in cloth post fro le & . ‘ : 
luieersarey Last oy Curar Sere oF Stamwers, Cunar Packers or Sramra, Postage Stamp Ataums 


Cheers 48> COINS, )RS, GENT POST- TREE 
Piease Note the New Addrcm 





Some New Plays 


NOT YET IN REHEARSAL, BUT EXPECTED TO BE 
VERY SOON. 


The Audacious Miss Prettypert. 
The Abstemious Mr. McWhusky. 
The Bibulous Mrs. Breadcake. 

The Frivolous Miss Giddigyurl. 
The Loquacious Mrs. Chattaway. 
The Litigious Mrs. Tomlinson. 

The Hilarious Mr. Jollidogue. 

The Mischievous Miss Brownsmith. 
The Mendacious Mrs. Jonesbrown. 
The Imperious Mrs. Hupstart. 

The Penurious Mr. Flyntskinune. 
The Prosperous Mr. Pushingtrade. 
The Cantankerous Mrs. Proulinprude. 














NURSING MOTHERS 


SHOULD TAKE 


Robinson’s 


PATENT 


Groats 


EVERY NIGHT. 
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‘6 ° 
Fun’s” Popular Parodyxical Educator. 
By Viroait SHAKESHAFT, 


No. 4.—THE DUKE’S MOTTO: “AT THE R.A, SPREAD I 
MET MY DOOM.” 


(The Duke of Cambridge is getting towards 80 years of age. Is 
it not time he resigned his position as Commander-in-Chief? ”— 
Purport of daily papers after the Duke's speech at the Academy 
Banquet) 

Some years ago, ’midst this world’s chances, 
Came the great chance of my life; 

"T'was to command the num’rous branches 
Of the men who end our strife. 

Such a glorious, proud position, 
In my eyes it e’er appears. 

When ‘“ Resign!” men me petition, 
I feel well-nigh moved to tears. 


CHORUS :— 


They tell me I’m nearly four times twenty, 

Of my “‘ command ”’ they say they’ve had plenty ; 

I can’t dispute their statements, though I still feel F. I. T. 
At the R.A. spread I met my doom, 

Spouting up in the dining-room, 

Now I regret I ever ‘‘ went—y,” 

Since that’s what it’s done for me. 


Men say the Army’s insufficient, 
But, notwithstanding, far too dear, 
And state that ‘‘Tommy’s”’ inefficient, 
That war would make ocr prospect drear. 
Boys the British ranks are filling, 
Seasoned men grow scarce, ‘tis said, 
Directly they are fit for killing 
‘‘ Short service ’’ makes them doff the red. 


CHORUS: 
They tell me, etc. 


3ut at my age men can’tlexpect me 
To inaugurate reform, 

Days of my great deeds are over, 
Cold my blood which once was warm. 

One great deed: I moved the shooting 
From my Wimbledon estate ; 

True my action caused some hooting, 
But my rents increased in weight. 


CHORUS :— 
They tell me, etc. 


Another deed that marks me “ battler’ 
Happened in the Horse Guards’ Parade, 
A deed that will be, by the tattler, 
Ne’er forgotten I’m afraid. 


’ 


Norice.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, 7 
returned unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed enveto) 
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You remember very well how 
With my gamp, I did rebuke, 
A jostling, journalistic fellow, 
—I am the “ Umbrella Duke,” 
CHORUS :— 
They tell me I’m nearly four times twenty, 
Of my ‘“‘command "’ they say they've had plenty; 
I can’t dispute their statements, though I still feel F. I. T. 
At the R.A. spread I met my doom, 
Spouting up in the dining-room, 
Now I regret I ever ‘‘ went—y,” 
Since that’s what it’s done for me. 


Connected with Literature. 


Quiteso.—‘' Miss Mullion’s knowledge of books is really "phe- 
nomenal. She must surely be connected with literature.”’ 

Justso.—‘‘ Has been for years.” 

Quiteso.—“ Ah, I guessed as much. Playwright, journalist, or 
novelist, eh?” 

Justso.—‘‘ None of 'em. Counter-jumper in a secondhand book 
store !”’ 


x 


Allen Upward—and Onward! 


In ‘‘ The Queen against Owen,” the young author who named 
himself with a sort of forecast of what he knew was in him, made 
a sudden, startling, and indelible mark asa novel writer. We wanted 
to hear from him again. His course, as his pseudonym predicted, 
was Upward. Well, he has justified in his second effort the 
famous promise of his first. “The Prince of Balkistan” already 
stands forth from a crowd of ambitious competitors as the story of 
the season, ‘‘and more also.’”’ The exciting story of ‘ The Prince 
of Balkistan,” with its strikingly dramatic use of a page of the 
eontemporary history of Europe, vivid characterisation, and the 
superb defeat of the malign machinations of the Russian police by 
the English detective—one of the best detectives in modern fiction 
—is calculated to Wind-us spell-bound more than any of the 
thrilling stories that Chatto and partner have issued from Picca- 
dilly for a long time. 


Overheard in a Tram-Car. 

“Beatty Doriina is going to be married.” 

“Ob! and who is the happy man?” 

“ Her father.”’ 

‘Stuff and nonsense! I mean, who is she going to marry?"’ 

““Q—h !—poor old Dolly Winthrop; but her father’s the happy 
man ; he’s going to get rid of her.” 

‘“ H—u—m 1! poor old Dol,” 


Tue Editor of the London Journal informs a correspondent 
that, ‘‘It is not considered unwomanly to play upon the banjo.” 
No. But it is a practice fraught with peril to the player, elsewhere 


than in a deaf and dumb asylum. 
spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be 
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HOSTS IN THEMSELVES.—No. 6. 


‘‘ Farenps, Romans, countrymen, lend me"——a fiver, and I 
will take you to dine at ‘‘The Romans,” as the Café Romano is 
affectionately dubbed by its habitues, and their name is legion. 
Amongst those who have a nice palate for good cooking and a 

retty taste in wine, not to know Romano's is to argue yourself un- 
ag Not long ago the cosy place was a kind of decorated “ lane,” 
with only room for tables down one side of it; now, with the 
axigencies of popularity, it has burst its walls, so to speak, and 
enveloped a considerable portion of valuable Strand property on 
either side, making a veritable culinary palace for the comfort of 
its votaries. 

It is not the gourmet alone who affects ‘‘The Romans” as a 
rendezvous; g fellowship of both sexes finds congenial com- 

ionship within the charmed circle. Here it was that ‘the 
er” proper languished and “ the Johnnie" par excellence was 
incubated. 

Here the Misses Montmorencys, de Fuissilades, the erstwhile 
Smiths and Browns (what's in a name?) of “ the profession "’ con- 

for a little light refection after morning studies and 
evening exhibitions at the Gaiety and other select seminaries 
for young ladies. Here you may see her in volatile ps, and if 
< hair is not banging down her back it is done up in 
a seductive “bun” and “the crap le little twinkle in her eye” 
is undimmed, as she listens to the es of wit from her attendant 
cavalier, flashes which, however bright and scintilating, in no way 
dim the sparkle of the nectar that she sips. 

Where the dark arches of the Adelphi once yawned, Romano has 
acres of this choice nectar laid down in cellarage, a selection of 
wines of immense value, and, as he will tell you confidentially, 
“ there isn’t a haddock in a hogshead of it, ole boy!" 

The genial Romano has a front name, and, like the alphabet, it 
commences with A, but that is immaterial, and there is only one 
Hhomano, and only one number, j W 
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May 21, 1895. 


The Avenging of Waterloo. 


AN EXTRACT FROM THE DIARY OF JACQUES DUMANET 
DURING THE GREAT WAR OF 1900. 


To-pay the sun shines brightly. Zh bien! it is shining upon 
Frenchmen. Without doubt, there are cleuds shining over the 
English camp. Our soldiers eat their onions with a light heart for 
un brave Yankee who is with us from the ’Erald of New York 
tells them onions are the good food to fight upon. Pourquoi? 
Because that they make the warrior to be strong. Voild tout. 

We are there but one batalion, but our Colonel, does he care 
for that Non, he is the man of the other kidney. I see him 
puff his cigarette with enjoyment and sang-froid. With enjoy- 
ment, for that it is the tabac of some scoundrel Englishman, and 
one who has dwelt in their land of' og, says it is le shag which 
only the nobles use. Truly the scélérats smoke of the best. Why 
should not our leader have sang-froid? Is not all prepared ? 
Does not the bugler stand always with his trumpet in his mouth 
ready to blow laretraite? Bon! 

But hark! what is that which goes to approach? It is the per- 
fidious red-coat of the English. To arms! to arms! 

All is the bustle. Our Colonel count the foe in his lorgnette. 
One—two—three—forty—one ’undred of them. ‘“ Have firm, mes 
enfants,” he cry. ‘“ Allons!” And so we go, but some have errors 
and go the wrong way. Then we stop. The English misérables 
go nearer. How affreux their aspect! We hear their officer exclaim 
his orders. 

‘* Bring me the biftek!” hecry. ‘‘Ondredon! BouLEpoc! 

Then they rush at us, screaming the cheer, but our men have 
courage and make grimace at them. Ha, ha! they will lose the 
breath. ‘Fear nothing,’’ says our Colonel. ‘'The eye of France 
is upon you.” Then he does the pirouetie with large grace, but is 
fallen at the ground. Hélas! heis wounded! I rush to assistance; 
mais non, Dieu merci, he has not hurt. It is but the root of a vilain 
’art-of-oak which has tripped him down to help perfide Albion. I 
give the tree le kick with my foot. 

Even at this moment psychologique our leader does not lose his 
mind. An idea hit him. ‘ Dumanet,’’ he tells me, ‘shoot your 
gun.” Ha, the spirit of the great Napoleon has arrived to him. I 
raise my fusil and drag the trigger. Hélas! It does not hit the 
fire ; it has missed it and we are betrayed! Sawve qui peut ! 

We throw down the useless guns and turn to make le sprint. As 
I move, the wind blow off the chapeau of the English officer, and as 
it reach me I catch it. DoTI drop it down? No, no, I will keep 
this glorious trophy for France. How we laugh to see the clumsy 
islanders making struggle behind us. They have not the agility of 
the brave French and are soon far off. I lead our men, for I have 
put the spike in my shoe to help.run. Weare nearly safe when 
“ crac,’’ a cruel ball strike me. ‘Oh, mon Diew! the agony. I die 
that France may live!" 

But my Colonel give me the cheer up, and soon we meet some 
brave Russians. Weare saved. But the brave New York ’Erald, 
where is he? We lookback. Sapristi, heis prisonnier. But what 
was this? The Colonel’s glass show him the New York ’Erald 
shaking the hand of the English, and, morbleu ! he is grinning the 
laugh. But we have révanche on the perfide Yankee, for when we 
arrive our camp our officer take the star-and-stripe to a quiet place 
and spit upon it. 

I am reward of my wound, for the General takes the Legion 
d’Honneur from his own chest and stick it inme. The chapeau 
I have capture is sent to Paris. My hurt is soon well, and the 
enemy never know that they have upset the blood of a patriot. 
But my comrades, standing behind me in the ranks, are remind of 
my wound, and have encouragement to the brave deed. 


Hey, Presto! 


THE conjuring cuss 
May be reckoned ne plus 
At mysterious disa rances : 
Of hats from his nob, 
And of chains from his fob, 
he may make most remarkable clearances. 


But he never shall beat 
The “ vanishing ’’ feat 

Of the twist-in-clay-pipe-smoking dasher, 
Who, at one whiff, can get 
Through the poor cigarette 

Of the poor cigarette-puffing masher ! 


INQUIRER must really address his future questions to “ Notes 
and Queries."” We do not believe a child’s knickers were first worn 
in Nica-ragua. 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


“‘ The Failure of Mr. Jones, and the Triumph of the Actors and’ - 


Actresses E in a Somewhat Silly Play Which Has Nothi 
to do with the Case, and Which Eacited the Ridald Hilerity of the 
Gods at the St. James's Theatre on Saturday Evening Last Week 
as Ever-Was”’ is‘by this time well known. Not that the lay may 
not make of ‘money—its suggestiveness of the Zo ue 
nature of portions of the dialogue will probably insure crow 


houges—mostly of feminine ladies—fo ' 
re -—for a good many nights 


Triumph of the Philistines, and How Mr. Jorgan Preserved 
the Morals of Market Pewbury under Very Trying Olrevumiaine is 
in Mr. Jones’ worst manner. As a r of fact, there are no 
manners at all to speak of. Henry Arthur once wrote a clever 
piece, called Saints and Sinners. He has evidently tired of the 
saints. Even his heroin the new St. James's piece has nothing at 
all in his compcsition‘likely to lead to his.canonisation. I did not 
think I had much of the Philistine in me; but, upon my soul, 
if I} had to choose between Mr. Jones’ Philistines and his 
other people I would rather be full of Philistinism. Mr. Jones 
may fancy himself a Samson, and, therefore, called upon to wipe 
the floor with the tribe generally; but there will be a Delilah 
knocking around somewhere if he can’t show us something a good 
deal~better than his last play, which may be called Kécetera, for 
the sake of brevity and our printing-press. 

Hevry Arthur, having sprung from the aristocracy, feels an 
intense hatred of the lower middle-class, and empties the vials of 
his inkpot upon them on the slightest provocation. 
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St. JamEs’s.—A NESVILLE ENGAGEMENT—MAKING ALEXANDER 
LOOK SMALL. 


Etcetera is all about art; so, on the lucus a non lucendo principle, 
it is wholly inartistic. Jorgan and Pote are the names of two of 
the chief characters, and the play is very Jorgan-Potery throughout. 
It is all about kisses and winks. Oh, yes, and Sally Le Brun. Sally 
is an artist’s model, and her language is awful. She says “damn” 
several times, and glories in it. Besides this she gets Mr. Jorgan in 
an awful fix, and comes down to Market Pewbury disguised in 
coats and things of many colours. 

It is this way. There is a studio—a beautiful, large studio. The 
studio lasts for three acts. It is all studio, with a dash of White- 
chapel and the back streets of Bloomsbury. Whitechapel and 
Bloomsbury are used metaphorically. In reality, there is nothing 
but studio and Market Pewbury. One gets rather tired of both 
about the middle of the second act. At least, young people who 
don’t often go to the theatre may last till then. 

The studio is on the outskirts of Market Pewbury, and is 
being charmingly decorated. Its owner is dead. He evidently 
had the gift of foresight, and knew Jones was going to write 
& play about it. He died in debt and disappointment; but, 
knowing that Etcetera was going to be written, he arranged that it 
should be carried on by his daughter, Alma Suleny. To Alma comes 
Sir Valentine Fellowes. Fellowes is one of those up-to-date young 
chaps. He has been on the Continong, and conducts lf 
accordingly ; that is to say, he conducts himself according to Mr. 
Jones’ views of how people conduct themselves who have been on 

the Continong. For instance, Fellowes is paying suit to Alma, the 
mistress of the house, and, therefore, deems it necessary to kiss the 
model when he meets her in the doorway. Fellowes is the Hero of 
the Play. 
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Market Pewbury has a County Council—that is, a Town Council 


» with L.C.C. mania. Under some bye-law r Pee by Mr. H 


_Arthur Jones for the proper furtherance plot, the Coun 
determine to inspect the studios. Market a is evidently 
ahead of London, even we haven't got to the inspection of private 
houses—yet, | 

However, they the studio, and there they discover a very 
shocking picture of a Bacchante. That is, shocking to them, for 
it is the presentment of a naked woman. Later on they. discover 
the original of the perly, or, at least, fully-attired, of 
course. Mr. Jorgan, of the Counoil’s deputation, 1nd 
boot manufacturer with Mr, Pote, is terribly seandalised. 

" But only =? er For Sally winks!..That ant Mr. 

organ’s undoing. It»pulverises, disintegrates, metamorphosises 
him. He is a changed ot from that wink forth. «He talks to 
Sally, which completes:the . Hetakes to London. 
Alas and alack, She comes back With or 
bonnets. After that J: , being a provincial, -olass mayor 
and boot manufacturer, riously disseminates rumours to the 
effect that Sir Valentine is responsible for the millinery outbreak 
and the naughty little twinkle in Sally's eye, 

Alma necessarily hears of Sir Valentine's supposed investment 
in the linen drapery business, and being, I suppose, a bit of a 
Philistine herself, objects. Perhaps because Sally looks very nice 
in her new clothes; perhaps because she thinks Sir Valentine's 
Continental education has been too thorough. For, as you all 
know, we never do these things in England. So her acceptance of 
Sir February 14th is delayed until explanations ensue and it is 
time for the audience to catch their Jast trains. 

In one point Mr. Jones is most daringly conventional. He ends 
on @ note of interrogation. In fact, a note of in-terror-gation for 
Mr. Jorgan. Sir Valentine and his wife leave Market Pewbury, 
and Mr. Jorgan is left—to use a Parliamentary expression—-to stew 
in the juice of his own evil conscience. For Sally also remains 
behind. 

Isn’t it all trite and old and narrow minded? For the narrow 
mindedness that can see nothing but Pharisaical cant and hatred 
and all uncharitableness in any community that is not that of the 
London “smart set "’ is as equally pernicious as the narrowminded- 
ness of the Pewburyist Market in the world. We have the same 
old sneers about the Prudes—who, surely might by this time be 
given a rest, we are so weary of them—the same old jibee and jeers 
at everybody not educated up to Mr. Jones's ethereal and generally 
superior views on anything in this world, and the moon, and the 
stars, and the firmament generally, the same old stock satire 
redressed, the same old tawdry superficiality that is as obnoxious as 
the most tiresome of Jorgans and of Potes. 

It is very trying. 

The company played splendidly. Miss Juliette Nesville, as Sally, 
made an instantaneous success. She played the part of the model, 
as drawn by the author, to perfection. There was no finnicking, no 
slurring—the picture was lurid in its realism. Mr. George 
Alexander had little chance as Sir Valentine, but acted with his 
own especial charm. Lady Monckton and Miss Page were both 
interesting. Mr. Mackintosh as Jorgan gave a highly-finished 
portrait, 

The play will very possibly be a success, but it is a somewhat 
pitiful exhibition. 

If you want to enjvy yourself just now, go to the Alhambra. I 
went the other evening, and what is good encugh for Gossamer is 
good enough for most people. Eh? Impertinence? Sir! Della 
Rocca on the violin is splendid, the Hanlons on the trapeze are 
marvellous, Misses Mary and Flora Hengler (dancers) are delightful, 


and the ballet, Ali Baba, is superb. There, now! 
GOSSAMER, 


Disliked Woman’s “ Rights.” 


Opulent Bootseller.—“1I have had to will that money-making 
ladies’ boot-shop of mine to my nephew. My misogynist son— 
deuce take him !—refuses point blank to inherit it.” 

Friend of O. B.—“ Good gracious! Whatever's that for?”’ 

Opulent Bootselier— The~ wretch is so bitterly opposed to 
woman's rights that he says he bad rather die than even try them 
on in a shoe-shop!”’ 


Ubi Pax? 


ildrive.—“ Singular thing that they’re going to have the words 

' He End Was Po’ inscribed on old Bullion’s tombstone,” 
Inzling.—“ Not at all, He died o beautifully tranquil death.” 
Quildrive.—“ Possibly. But how could his end be peace when 

the e was broken at his gorgeous funeral by 56 cases of pocket- 


picking and 145 free fights ? 
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(1) In the matter of Income Tax, for instance. 
“Gover’ment’’ takes off a penny (say). ‘All very exclaims our city clerk. 
well,” says millionaire Brown, “ but there’s a heap 
Why should I have 


of fellows get an abatement. 
to pay for then?” 
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(2) ‘‘Give me an abatement! ”’ 


of it? They exempt some people 
altogether; why can’t they ex- 


empt me”’”’ 
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(4) Then you have the Ratbway Companies, ‘* They issue 
eason-tickets at reduced fares, 
r it, tl ll make 
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true,’ says the Colonel, 


you show it every now and 
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(3) ‘Pay nothink!” says Joe Hornyhand. 
‘‘T should think not! W’y, we’re the back- 
bone of the country, mate, ain’t we? Very 
well, then, they ought to pay hus for livin 
’ere,”’ 
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(5) “And if they do take children at half fares,’’ remarks 
Havum Wennican, “they’re always so dashed particular if you 
» evade payment.” 
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“ Drives for four,” and 
Ah, but I’ve been overbow 
Not for me are first-class matches. 


Must I then be packed away ? 
I who had such fair beginnings, 
For another club to play 
Ere I've had a decent innings. 
Hopes are fair, but I can see 
Sometimes they may prove betrayers, 
Lords are “ gentlemen,” maybe, 
But they’re very rarely “ players.” 


Oh, it is a bitter blow, 

The prospect's really not inviting ; 
Anyway, I will not go 

Without just a bit of fighting. 


(To the Commons.) 


Here, you fellows, I shall stay, 

Here my heart and here my nerve is, 
For the Common’s I shall play, 

That's if you'll accept my service. 


Harcourt (kindly but firmly) :— 


Nay, my lad, the other side 
Claims you! We, of course, must let it ; 
For, you know, we must abide 
By the rules, though we regret it. 
Take it not too much to heart, 
Take it as, in fact, you find it! 
Maybe it is hard to part, 
But I don’t think IJ should mind it. 


(Confidentially) 

Here the game’s a bit too rough, 

Too much talk, and too much scandal. 
I have nearly had enough, 

Do not think it’s worth the candle. 
— "tis that I have grown 

ust a little bit too portly ; 
You'll not have to pine alone— 
( Whispers) Sh! You may expect me shortly. 


(Leaves Lord Wolmer more dejected than before.) 


The Great Career. 


Wack up, walk up! Be in time! Widows and spinsters, 
especially spinsters, come and be journalists, and then—why, then, 
marry millionaires ! 

There was, and there is now, under anotner name, a lady 
journalist who (playful creature !) called herself Nellie Bly. You 
recollect the touching lines — 

Nellie Bly shuts her eye 
When she goes to sleep, 

And when she wakens up again, 
Her eyes begin to peep. 

Well, in a recent issue of the New York World there is an article 
illustrated with a portrait of the enchanting Bly, which is described 
in these head-lines: ‘‘ Mr. and Nellie Bly. The 
World’s (New York) famous rter marries an oot ew York 
millionaire. This is an exposé (sic) thistime. Mr. Seaman, 
er ha husband, is seventy-two years old, and never married 

ore. 

Why should the spinster journalist who was born and trained in 
Great Britain wait? Let her emigrate. 


FUN. 
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Two More Passages from the Life Drama 
E "of Penelope Poltwattle. 
Act 1, 
Margate, 1894 (September). 


Mas. P. P. and the family are staying in second-floor 19 igings. 
is so full, you know.) And as it is a holiday, she and 


make plenty cf noise at night, and merry games are 
yed, ve chairs are a good deal shifted scrapingly about the 


Irate sg next doors right and left knock their respective 
t 


RS 


and walls. 

Irate overhead knocks her floor. 

And irate lodger underneath knocks her ceiling. 

The Poltwattle family naturally indulge in cachinnation and 
continued noise. 

Bells are heard all over house. famtiecy and slavey are heard 
scurrying up and down stairs.’ e knockings at front 
door, immediately followed by loud ringing at front door bell. 


(Pause.) 
(Knock heard at Penelope Poltwattle’s room door.) 
**Come int” 
(Enter Landlady.) 
** What is it?” 


“Tf you please, ma’am, the lodger upstairs, Mrs. Vaughan, and 

the lodger downstairs, Mrs. Barit, have sent me up to say——””’ 
(Another knock at room door.) 
** Come in!” 
(Enter Slavey.) 

“ What is it?”’ 

“ Please ’m, Mrs. Ramsey, as lives next door at No. 5, and Mrs, 
Burt, as lives next door at No. 7, ’as sent in to say———” 

Landlady and Slavey (together).—‘‘ Will you please to make a 
little less noise, as they can’t get a wink of sleep.” 


Penelope (sarcastically).—‘‘Oh! Well, give °em my compliments . 


and tell ‘em—I pay my rent and am going to do—exactly as I ° 
please.” 
Slavey. Family. Landlady, 
L. C. R. 


(Tableau and Curtain) 


Act , aes 
Brighton, April, 1895 (Easter). 


Mrs. Poltwattle and family are staying on a first-floor. The first 
four days they are there they spend in going, Tuesday, to the Dyke; 
Wednesday, to Rottingdean; Thursday, to Shoreham; and Friday, 
to Bramber Castle, and are, naturally, pretty well tired out eas 
evening, but their lives are made a misery by the ground-floor 
lodgers, the second-floor ditto, and those next door, right and left. 


(Penelope rings bell.) 
(Enter Landlady.) 


Landlady (with hand on door).—‘‘ What did you please to want, 

Mrs. P.— Will you, please, ask the next-door lodgers, both ways, 
and upstair and downstair lodgers to, kindly, be quiet. We're quite 
tired out, and want to go to sleep.” 

Landlady.—“ Yes, mim.” (Ezit.) 


(Pause. Knock.) 
Pen.—“ Come in!” 


(Re-enter Landlady.) 


Land.—* Please, mim, the lady upstairs, Mrs. Ramsay, Mrs. 
Burt, the lady downstairs, and the two next-door ladies, Mrs. 
Vaughan and Mrs. Burit, has sent their complerminks to Mrs. 
Poltwatterl and says they all lived next-door to you last year at 
a and they're paid their rent, and they shall do as they jolly 
welllike! Ho, yes, mim, they’re all puffect ladies.’’ 

5 


Pen.—* That’s all very fine, but when I pay rent—— I have a 
right to be undisturbed.” 
Landlady. Family. Penelope. 
L. Cc. R. 
(Tableau and Curtain.) 


(OuRsELVEs.—What a good thing it is—there is nobody in the 
eh the principa' character in the above purely, imaginary 
sketch. 
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A STORY FROM INDIA. 


-Juvior Subaltern has taught his monkey a trick. On the payment of one rupee anyone may see the performance, The money goes to 
Our,Juo “ the Regimental Cricket Club. 
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8. ‘“* Now, no obstinacy ; hurry up and get inside. 
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ll 6. “ The rmance is over, ladies and gentlemen. Before you 
isis Vv ‘38 t tell you , , lem . 
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MODERN MARTYRDOMS 


XII.—WHEN, WITH THE WIND IN THE EAST, AND A SHARP FROST 
BITING, YOU SET OUT IN THE MORNING, CLAD ACCORDINGLY, AND 
BY NOON THE THERMOMETER REGISTERS 90° IN THE SHADE, AND 
EVERYBODY YOU MEET, CLAD IN SUMMER GARMENTS, LOOKS AT 
YOU PITYINGLY. 


Fun Week by Week. 


Thursday, May 9th.—To the Academy. Mr. Ernest Norman’s 

ture may not be the greatest one in the show in point of genius; 

t is, though, by far the greatest canvas. ‘ Bondage ”’ it is called 
(884). The work in it is original, and almost of a new school, or 
rather of an old school which is likely to be revived again. It’s a 
cross between early and the which was in vogue in the 
time of the Louis. ‘ Bondage’ is the picture of a Nubian slave 
— “noddings on.” Original in treatment, it is not original in 
theme. 

Mr. Arthur Hacker, too, bas a study of the nude, “ Daphne ”’ 

815). This a fine figure of a woman. Wonder who his model was. 
onderfully, wonderfully true to nature is this Hacker by name, 
but not by nature. 

Solomon J. Solomon goes in or a nude parture as well, but he 
is more chaste, for he has decorated her. Solomon has most 
generously painted Arthur Hacker's portrait. 

And Arthur Hacker has most generously painted Solomon J. 
Solomon's portrait. 

“ We love our brother artists with the fulness of our (he) Art.”’ 

Swan, the anima! painter, is himself again. Last year it may be 
remembered he got out of his th with “ Orpheus.”” This he 
has returned to the animals, and it’s a happy return, as “ Tigers at 
Dawn "’ will show (314). Simply a tiger and tigress pricking up 
es _— at an i sound, and pawing their young pro- 

y- 

We have a Swan the Second in Mr. Arthur Wardle, whose 
* Polar Bears at Play” and “ Deerstalkers ’ might be taekn for a 
genuine Swan's in the dusk, with a light behind ‘em. 

Luke Fildes (shall we ever forget his ‘ Doctor”) has only given 
Us portraits, and not too much of fine art in them. 

ho’s Henry 8. Tuke. Didn't know. Do now, though. He’s 
an R.A., and the author of two exceptionally fine oil paintings. 
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One “ Mrs. George Talbot,” all covered in hues of white, mauve, 
and lilac. Beautiful woman is Mrs. Talbot, grand head, and the 
essence of refinement in person. Tuke’s second show is “‘ The 
Swimmer’s Goal,” a far more ambitious work and study in half 
tones. Nudity we have again here. 

“The Smithy,” by Stanhope Forbes, looks as if it were a com- 
panion picture to “The Forge,” but it is not. “The Smithy” is a 

cture nearly —— of lights—the light of the sun and the 
ight of the fire. e smith is shoeing a tremendously tall grey 
horse, and here again we have the light of the sparks flying from 
the anvil. Wonder how many hands high Forbes’ horse is? 


Took another peep at Watt’s “St. Celia.” Think I like it best 
of all. 


Friday, May 10th.—Ate a dinner with the ‘‘ Newspaper Society ”’ 
at the Holborn Restaurant, Balfour (A. J., not J. A. Bez) in the 
chair. Said much, very much, was owing to newspapers. They 
told us the news of the world; they told us in London what they 
knew in Jericho, and what they didn’t know in Jericho they some- 
times made up. Balfour said it really wasn’t n to go to 
Jericho when people told you to. He never did. He read his 
newspaper. He said a lot of good things, but, as he said them, I 
won’t take them away from him. 


Saturday, May 11th.—To the paren Institute to hear the 
famous Strauss Orchestra. Everybody was there—I mean every 
member of the orchestra, including Eduard Strauss himself, a man 
who can beat time harder than good old August Manns. Strauss 
conducts with his baton, his arm, his legs, his body, his eyes, nose, 
ears, mouth, and forehead. Pianissimo, he lifts his eyes to heaven; 
forte, he blows his nose. 


And everybody was in the audience—there was royalty, and 
everybody follows royalty, at least, they did to-day, for the Prince 
and Princess of Wales were shown round first. 


A very pretty selection Strauss gave us at his Inaugural Invitation 
Concert. ‘‘God Save the Queen.” ‘God Save the Queen” being 
asked for again, he gave us ‘“‘God Bless the Prince of Wales.” 
Well, it’s a good thing to distribute your blessings. 


Then we had the overture from the operetta of Fledermaus 
(pronounced Fled a mouse). This was composed by Father Johann. 


Fledermaus was asked for again, but I don’t think anybody was 
disappointed at not getting it, for Herr Eduard turned on perhaps 
the most popular waltz that has ever been composed—* Doctrinen.” 


How the listeners swayed ! 


It was too bad that we couldn’t dance. Herr Eduard was 
dancing though on the platform. 


I said he conducted with his legs at times. I might go a step 
further and say with his feet, for he positively ‘ polked” Innig und 
sinnig. 

After this he gave us a pot pourri from Pagliacci, which pleased 
the audience well. 


Every afternoon and evening this magnificent orchestra are 
playing in the open of the Imperial Institute. But don’t go if you 
can’t spare the time to apy times, for, having gone once, you 
must go many times, or be miserable. 


Sunday, May 12th.—In Mr. H. M. Stanley’s most recent work, 
‘* My Early Travels and Adventures,”’ published in two volumes by 
Sampson, Low, and Company, we have, as Mr. Marston points out 
in his introductory remarks, a continuous record of his career from 
1867 to 1890, but the conditions under which it was written are 
against the possibility of recording so much of his more personal 
adventures and experiences as the public would like to knows 
This part will be the more appreciated when it is known that 
the two volumes are filled with letters written by Mr. Stanley 
when he was correspondent to several papers across the ‘herring 
pond.” The first volume is composed with descriptions of incidents 
which occurred during two Indian campaigns under General 
Havelock to commence with, and then under General Sherman. 
In the second volume Mr. Stanley goes on to scenes which we have 
no space to describe, but his travels and experiences are told with 
amusing and instructive effect right through. 


Wednesday, May 15th.—To the Islington Horse Show, which this 
year was held a week earlier than was the case last year, owing to 
the fact that the Military Tournament will be in ssion at the 
customary time—the Derby week, the Saturday in the said week 
being the day usually fixed upon, and the Islington hunterscontended 
for £50 prizes; the judging being witnessed by many hunting people, 
who, being in town for Epsom and Ascot, took the opportunity of 
being present. The hunter prizes were, in the main, in the hands 
of the dealers, and 1 cannot finish without saying Lord Lonsdale, 
whose name was not advertised, helped the judges in their decision. 
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Impertinent Paragraphs. 
By THE “ ENFANT TERRIBLE.” 


TREAD in'[the Licensing World of the methods of the Pro- 
hibitionists in America. A reverend (officially “ reverend ”) Dr. 
Lansingfstated that President Cleveland was intoxicated on the 
occasion of the Columbus celebration. 


kK * * 


“Challenged as to this gross and blackguardly assertion,” sa 
the Licensing World, the “ reverend psa fen ” apologises, snd 
says that he “‘ heard it from a friend.” 


* x * 


Andjso, to make such a terrible assertion against a man in Mr. 
Cleveland’s position, this Lansing has no better authority than “a 
friend.” ‘‘ We, in this country, know those ‘friends,’” says the 
L. W., and its says right. 


* * * 


“Come along,” says the temperance spy, 
“ Your licence I’ll stop if I can, 
Before the J.P.’s you must hie, 
I'll soon settle you, my man, 
And you to the workhouse I'll send, 
On the evidence of—well, a ‘friend.’” 


When Lord Rosebery “climbs down” to those 
Who are jealous of England's fair name, 

And bends both his knees to our foes, 
He gives an excuse for the same— 

That England must make full amend, 

We were wrong —he was told by “a friend.” 


When our Navy’s permitted to rot, 
And the nation grows fierce in its ia-e, 
We are told that it surely is not 
The fault of the Minister sage, 
“ We are ready our rights to defend, 
I was told so—by whom? Oh, “a friend.” 


So, if you would lie or would steal, 

Or murder, malign, or defame, 
Do not mind, for you easy can feel, 

If you’re skilful at playing the game. 
Say no harm did you ever intend— 
Mistaken, perhaps—through “a friend,” 


Walworth and West Dorset will do very nicely to go on with. 
T;don’t suppose the Hang-on Ministry will resiga—the country in 
general is supplying all the resignation. 


ale 
as 


{While I am writing these lines the weather has seemingly started 
on a new career of blazing heat. Again we doff our waistcoats and 
don once more the frivolous sash of tint, grave or gay, a3 suits our 
fancy, with spotless shirt front and tie quite de rigueur. It is all 
very pleasant if one has nothing to do save lounge in bammock or 
boat ; but when one had, as I have, to chop and twist “‘ copy” from 
all parts of the world and deck it up hot to suit the tastes of the 
daily paper public; or when one has, as some of you have, to sit 
in counting houses counting out your money—it isn’t so pleasant, 
is it ? 
¥ . . 

- Yet, while we] arelgrumbling “and’ “ blessing "J the heat, and 
wishing it wasn’t ‘‘so deuced hot,” and ‘‘ dashing” our luck, and 
hoping the weather will soon get cool, doesn’t it strike you that 
there is another way fof looking at it? - That there are some to 








whom this glorious sunshine means warmth and joy where warmth 


and joy are very rare visitors indeed ? 
* * * 


THE HEAT, 
From Anotuer Pornt oF View, 
“ All you who ‘ave got yer cosy beds, 
And eat every night yer soothin’ meal, 
And pile on the blankets, one, two, or three, 
Just as you chance to 'appen ter feel, 
You may grumble away as you swear and sweat, 
But there’s others as like it, don’t ferget. 


“TI don’t suppose when you've got good clothes, 
Which yer change as the wind blows cool or ‘ot, 
That the blazin’ sun is so pleasant, like ; 

And yer think that the ‘eat is ‘awfal rot.’ 
That the sunshine is rot may per’aps be true, 
But there’s others, yer know, as well as you. 

“ But what if yer bed’s an Embankment seat, 
And yer blanket's a worn out coat, per’aps ? 
You'll change yer views o’ the weather, then; 
For the sun's a friend to us friendless chaps, 
And the warm night air is a blessing sweet, 
And that’s what I think about the ‘eat.” 


Leaves. 
TO BE LEFT—OR GATHERED. 


St. Paul’s has a bright and attractive racing supplement, which 
will be welcome to all lovers of ‘“‘ The Sport of Kings.” It is full of 
illustrations of the principal races and racers, and contains por- 
traits of the leading jockeys. Interesting racing matter is contri- 
buted by Mr. Geo, L. Chesterton, who has for many years held a 

rominent position among the literati of the turf, and who is, I 
lieve, responsible for the compilation of the supplement, Col. 
Colville, and others, contribute pleasant chat on matters of course. 


Quite Dramatic. 
Scene: Adelphi Arches; cold night, 
Brown.—“‘ By Jove! how the wind comes suddenly bowling 


through these arches.”’ 
Jones.— Of course it does, What! Have you never heard of the 


‘ Adelphi Gusts ?’” 


A Fishy Joke. 


She.— And what do you think the most seasonable winter 


fish?” 
He.—“ The skate, my dear.” 


O’Looney’s Problem. 


O’Looney is anxious to know the difference, don’t you know, 
between the ‘“‘man who sinks the shop” and the lady shop- 
lifter.” 


Literary Taste. 


Miss Gushington.—" Oh, I cali Hall Caine a sweet writer.” 
Mr. Nowise.—* Ha, in fact, a sugar Cain.” 


‘Arry Abroad. 

“ An’ they ‘as the bloomin’ cheek to call this ’ere the Bridge o’ 
Sise! ” exclaimed ’Arry as he stood looking on the famous Venetian 
structure. ‘“ Why, strike me ‘ansom, it 
Bridge!” 


t arf the sise o’ London 





Of leading Family Grocers everywhere. 


1/6 to 4@/- per ib. 
Mazawattee Tea recalls the Choice Teas of Thirty Years ago 
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OUR CONTEMPO-RAREE SHOW. 
No, 14. 


“ THERE never was an Eccles,’ a haughty aristocratic dame used 
to observe in a favourite play of our youth, and we mentally para- 


phrase the remark with—‘‘ There always was a Dalziel.” At any 
rate, from a period the commencement of which the writer does not 
pretend to remember—mainly because he hadn’t made a com- 
mencement himself— there was always a Gilbert Dalziel to be 
found, more ar less, in the neighbourhood of illustrated literature. 
The present holder of the name—a grand-nephew of the celebrated 
engraver, we believe—has under his proprietorial wing three highly- 
successful weeklies of a lighteome nature, several “ annuals,” and 
a pill. All easily swallowed and pleasant to the taste. 
n the jo istic world, as elsewhere, ‘‘the many fail, the one 
.' Mr. Dalziel is one of the “ones.” He “owns”’ the old 
lady who calls herself the ‘Conservative Comic” (whose art is 
excellent, by the way) and the disreputable old gentleman, “ All 
Sloper,” whose only politics are “‘ unsweetened,” the cult of whic 
he carried into the bosom of every enlightened household in the 
three kingdoms. With these puppets he makes endless and divert- 
ing play. He also prepares for an epicurean public a weekly dish of 
arks. 


We think some papers ought to mention it, so we do. 
The much-quoted remark from the Court Theatre play, Vanity 
Fair,”’ about “ being measured for an umbrella" was made in these 


pages years ago. 





May 21, 1895. 


UN. 


Dr. Johnson in London, 
(Conclu ied.) 


I rev uneasy at the Doctor’s announcement that he would drink 
a “ dish ” of tea, as I had gnawiog doubts whether there would not 
be some friction with Messrs. Bertram’s wait-rs, as the Doctor was 
certain to insist on having a “dish” of tea, and nothing else. 
However, I ho it would be all right. I then led the Great 
Lexicographer down the Palace till we came to a refreshment place, 
’ pear which stood & pay box, with the following somewhat curious 
placard “ Pay HERE FOR THE SHILLING TEA, wirH BREAD AND 
BUTTER OR PLUM CAKE at DiscrETION.” As my companion seemed 
to be at that moment fairly approachable, I said, cheerily, ‘‘ Shall 
we patronise this tea ?’’ The Doctor ——s condescended to do so, 
there was just a moment’s pause, and then I added in my most win- 
ning manner, ‘“ Shall I pay your shilling in with mine now, or will 
you square up presently?” I did not think it considerate or aa ete 
ful to go on taking unfair advantage of the Great Lexic pher’s 
characteristic modesty with regard to these, I fear, to his lofty and 
preoccupied nature, depressingly commonplace and even sordid 
transactions. But I am sorry to say that my revered friend’s 
reply was of a disconcerting character. ‘‘ Mr. Boswell,’’ he said, in 
that convincing tone of finality which had crushed me on several 
revious occasions, ‘“‘in submitting these two propositions—the 
atter of which has a vulgar sound in my ears—for my considera- 
tion, it behoves me to remind you that you are (no doubt, uncon- 
sciously, for I am reluctant to convict you of a deliberate 
perversity that would invite reprimand) overlooking the decision 
which, made some time ago, I have fully confirmed—a decision,” 
concluded the Doctor, rather testily, ‘‘that I do not propose to 
rescind.” I humbly begged pardon for my forgetfulness, and the 
apology was gravely accepted. As soon as we were seated at a 
table a bald-headed waiter sidled up to us, and my majestic com- 
panion acknowledged that fact by calling out “‘ Bring two dishes of 
tea, fellow.’’ At this unusual order, the waiter gasped a little 
but in some happy way, appearing to gauge the situation, replied, 
respectfully, ‘‘ I’m very sorry to say, my lord, that we're out of the 
dishes now; there’s been a uncommon run on ’em on account of it 
bein’ the ’oliday.’’ The Doctor scowled a little at this answer, but, 
at my whispered request, consented to have his tea supplied in 
what he characterised as a barbarous and unheard-of way. The 
Illustrious Scholar made a tremendous meal, and drank an immense 
quantity of the popular fluid; for, great as he was in eyery other 
way, he was alsoa mighty eater. When we had finished, and were 
rising from our seats, the waiter hovered round us for backsheesh. 
And now a wonderful event occurred which made me fall back on 
to my chair, grip hold of it, and stare wildly at the Great Lexico- 
grapher, for there before my eyes I beheld him in the act of giving 
the waiter a French penny, which he had laboriously extracted from 
his portly person. I was forced to the painful conclusion* that 
my revered friend must have been drink—— 


(* We have come to the conclusion—which doesn’t give us any pain— 
that Sg “revered friend ’’ was a humbug, and that you are (if 
possible) a greater fraud than he was. We have endured your 
reminiscences of the ‘‘Great Lexicographer” as patiently as we 
could; but, as one of the greater ts (Shakespeare or Lord 
Dundreary, we think it was) truthfully remarks, ‘‘the scalded 
worm will turn at last.”-—Eb. of Fun.) 


THE young man who fell into a train of thought last Thursday 
fortnight has net yet commenced an action against the railway 
company. 
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PROMOTE DIGESTION 


Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘‘ HOVIS,” or if 
what is supplied as ‘‘HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please 
write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed) to 


8. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of “Hovis"’ 
do so for their own profit. BEWARE! 








i ———— —— - : —_— = 
eet, London, E.C., and Pablished for the Proprie’ors by Brannon & Co., at Boswell House, 
ty of Lon*ton.—Tuesday, May 2ist, 1895 
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Fun Week by Week. 


Thursday, May 16th.—Whether it was the popularity of the 
Temple Gardens flower Show itself or the anticipation of meeting 
the Princess of Wales there I’m not quite sure, but I’m sure that 
there was the record attendance, and never did the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society set out a show in better trig. 

The weather was dull, but the dresses—the ladies’ dresses—were 
bright, and they seemed to reflect upon the grey clouds in more 
ways than one. 

Orchid hunters were there in their fifties, and they found their 
prey. 

One man, a dear, grey bearded, stood looking at one orchid the 
whole afternoon long. It was an ‘‘ Odontoglossum Hastilabium.”’ 
He had no thought of anything else. No sympathy for other 
orchid-lovers. He didn’t budge an inch. 

‘* Will you have some refreshment, sir,’ asked a pretty waitress. 

‘Please,’ he said, without remarking her beauty. He was 
gazing at something more beautiful. 

He did go for his refreshment. 

She brought it to him. 


Friday, May 17th.—It was lucky I turned up at the office early 
this morning. I found a note from my old frierd, George Verral, 
enclosing me a couple of passes for Gatwick Race Meeting. He 
promised me a good time, and I must admit everything combined 
to fulfil his promise. 

The weather was good, the races were good, the catering was 
good, the people were good—the people were very good, the train 
service was good, and I was good. 

Gat’ick is certainly a very charming course, and likely to become 
as popularas any. I see no possible reason why it shouldn't. 


Saturday, May 18th.—I saw the African village in preparation, 
and anticipated brave things, but now that it is complete it comes 
up and goes beyond my expectation. Among the out-door summer 
exhibitions surely the Crystal Palace must hold its own with its 
Somalis. 

They are picturesque in their togas and sandals. 

The Somali is the noble savage. He is proud. He thinks that 
Somaliland is the greatest country in the world, and nothing will 
make him think otherwise. 

Very cold it has been during the last week, and the Somalis have 
felt the difference from their native land. But for some time they 
held out, and scorned to wear the woollen goods of England. 
Independent lot they are, who care to wear nothing but Somali- 
landish dress. ' ; 

But they've put on the woollen goods! They are just a little 
ruder than we are. We whisper our criticisms in front of them. 
They criticise us to our faces. 

This is their National Anthem— 

Ya ki a yah-ha, i yah-ha, i ah-yah 
Bah cahre mi sta, i, baa-baa-i, mi sta 
Ya ki a yah-ah, ya ki a yah-ha 

Ya ki a ya-ha, ah ins a’ li-ah? 





Asked the interpreter, Herr Joseph Menges, the meaning of this, 
and he said they were thanking their stars, and danoing for joy 
that they are not as others are. It is extremely droll. 


Monday, May 20th.—-Third visit to the Academy, and probably 
the last. 

One can have too much of a good thing—when one can get it, 

Monsieur Bouguereau in “ Baigneuse"’ has drawn, as far as I 
can judge, and I think I’m a pretty good judge of nature’s woman, 
& woman perfectly, but his flesh tones are more like mother of 

pearl than an a else. 

A picture which in public opinion is running Watt's “ St. Celia" 
hard is Sargent’s portrait of ‘‘W. Graham Robertson, Esq.” It is 

certainly remarkable. It might be a Whistler without Whistler's 
eccentricity. It might be Velasquez up to date, but it’s Sargent 
and Sargent at his best. 

Such a pretty picture by John Lavery is skied. 
It is called ‘‘ A Lady in White.” 

“The Lady in Black,’ by the same artist, is not skied, and I 
don't like it very much. 

Anything more worth mentioning? Let me refer to my cata- 
logue. No, 

So much for the Academy. 

Tuesday, May 21st.—Hotel Metropole. Newspaper Press Fund, 
The Solicitor-General, Sir Frank Lockwood, took the chair. 

He said that in his youth he undertook some newspaper enter- 
rise, but it died young. ‘‘ The Gods must have loved it,” he said, 
3ut do the Gods take in newspapers? I don’t think so. Nor do 

they advertise, They are about the only people who don’t. 

I don’t menos the mortals took in his newspaper any more than 
the Gods, so it died again. 

He spoke against anonymous articles. SodolI. I think we all 
ought to put our names to our works, How many more truly able 
men would come to the front if we did. Besides, it would interest 
the public so much more. Nothing is so good as that which 
benefits both sides, and this would. 

Sir Frank said some awifully good things about “ opposition 
papers,”’ and wound up. 

Wednesday, May 22nd.—To a very pleasant evening at Steinway 
Hall, owing to Mr. Edgar B. Skeet, who got together a fine pro- 
gramme, largely figuring in it himself. There were Miss Marie 
Garcia, Miss acta Cowen, Miss Mockler, Mr. M. Levandowski, 
Mr. Harrison Brockbank, Mr. Smallwood Metcalfe, Miss Louise 
Lister, and Edgar himself, who =~ us in recitation Bro "s 
“Good News from Ghent,’’ which was good, Teanyson’s “ 
Northern Farmer,” which was better, and “The Story of Aunt 
Jemima’s Courtehip,” which was open ee, 

Thursday, May 23rd.—Upon my w 
Club really gave an excellent performance of Boucicault’s famous 
old drama, “ Arrab-na-Pogue.” It was at St. George’s Hall— 
crammed, 

In the afternoon to the annual meeting of the Primrose League 
at Prince’s Hall. Found metal more attractive in the bright and 
beautiful day, and when nobody was looking I dodged out. 


I wonder why ? 


Notice.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be 


returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
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essed envelope. 
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Pleasures and Palaces. 


Tuey told me at the Empire, with tears in their eyes, that they 
were doing tremendous business, but that if I got there by 8-30 
it would be all right—meaning that it would be pretty certain of 
something to sit upon, if it was only a lap. I put in an appearance 
punctually half-an-hoar too soon, and got a seat all right—the only 
one left. It was exactly in the middle of the front row and had no 
doubt been overlooked in the crowd. The proceedings were opened 
by the good old music hall favourite, Selection ; and very well he 
acquitted himself though he failed to obtain an encore. He was 
succeeded (1895) by the Sisters Andersen, equilibriste, who, having 
arranged themselves wrong way up, had « capital game of ball with 
their feet. This they followed up b ——s glorified beer 
barrels and other strange and unlikely articles in theair. The 
Sisters are exhilarating in shape, and keep things up beautifully. 

The next turn was unobtrusively announced on the programme 
by the single word “Belloni.” I thought it might either be an 
Italian nobleman with a bhurdy-gurdy and white mice, or some- 
thing warlike, but it turned out to be principally cockatoos. 
There were a couple of meek pigeons in the crowd that did their 
—_ unobtrusively, but the cockatoos billed the thing extensively, 
and made a noise about it, so, of course, they did all the scoring. 
These birds behaved themselves with skill, precision, and self- 
approval on # number of electro-plated contrivances, under the 
direction of a gentleman of respectful manners and a lady of 
seductive physique. The performers were rewarded for the success- 
ful accomplishment of their feats with something to eat and the 
tna of perching on their mistress’s attractive shoulder. 
Vhereat the words of an ancient poet, ‘Oh! would I were a bird,” 
floated gently in the air, and the C.C. made haste to note that 
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this wasa@ particulacly pretty and g:aceful turn § After that we 
had Florrie West (we've no false delicacy about handles to our 
names in the variety business—what’s good enough for Shakespeare 
we're not going to make a fuss about). --I always like Florrie, but 
I think I used to like her better before she went so often to 
America and brought so much of it back with ber. 
The injy-rubber nigger boy, 

And Misther Pat, “ unt Hans,” 
As substitutes, one may enjoy 

(Like Yankee fruits in cans). 
But native freshness we would seize 

Upon with eager zest, 
So—let’s have lots of Florrie, please, 

But not so much of West. 


All the same, Florrie was very vice in a baby song (‘‘ such a fine 
child, too'’) and as an Irish young lady who is going to be married. 
For the latter, she wore a beautiful, short-skirted white satin frock, 
trimmed with lace, and a large silk-puffed white hat, which, I pre- 
sume, is the usual costume of an Irish peasant girl. She also gave 
us & ee Prete) medley before leaving us to pine. 

We had Griffin and Dubois to go on with, however, and managed 
pretty well. Their business is both amusing and clever. The 
ressively good-humoured one, in a disgracefully ill-fitting pair 
of trousers, evidently ‘‘ made over’ from a cast-off pair of the late 
Daniel Lambert, of colossal memory, is decidedly an original. 
Ducreux and Geraldine didn't come up to time, but our ever-ready 
friend, Selection, came to the rescue and filled the gap nobly. 
After which Fillis let slip her performing dogs, which went through 
the usual tricks (and some novel ones) amid barks and wagging 
tails, proving that they must be yappy together, and Lina Pantzer 
went very cleverly and skilfully through all the exacting somer- 
sault business on the low rope, with which a Spanish gentleman in 
top-boots created such a sensation a few years ago. 


ass FUN. 


May 28, 1895. 


Which brought us in due course to the incomparable Guilbert 
and the magnificent Faust ballet—the big attractions of the bill, 
So much has been said about both, however, that it seems a special 

rovidence that my space is running short. What I could say I 
eave to your vivid imagination. What I do say is, that the songs 
of the former might be more properly called recitations, and that 
the latter is not so much a ballet as a wonderfully brilliant panto- 
mimic spectacle—Cavalazzi and Zanfretta are a whole pantomime 


in themselves, 
Tue County COUNCILLOR. 


“Fun’s” Popular Parodyxical Educator. 
By VirGci, SHAKESHAFT. 
No. 5.—‘‘SWEET LABBY.’’ 
(Suna By Mr. Lucy, M.P.) 


(Mr. Labouchere, in the course of a witty speech, observed 
that a man had recently offered, for a fee of ten guineas, to prove 
that he, Mr. L., was of Royal descent.”— Vide Daily Paper. 
Virgil Sbakeshaft imagines Mr. ‘‘ Pictures-in-Parliament ” Lucy 
supplicating the member for Northampton in the following “ Sweet 
Marie ”’ style.) 


I’ve a great fear in my heart, 
Sweet Labby, 
A fear I would impart, 
Sir, to thee ; 
The fear is that one day you will surely find your way, 
To the House of Lords—to stay ! 
Sweet Labby. 


When I heard you tell the ‘‘ Chair,” 
Sweet Labby, 
With the most vivacious air, 
That for a fee 
You could be proved a prince, 
Why it made me fairly wince, 
And I've been i)! ever since, 
Sweet Labby. 


CHORUS :— 
Stay with me, Sweet Labby, Sweet Labby, stay with me, 
Not that with all your doctrines I agree, 
But your wit—each q uip and dart—makes glad my gloomy heart, 
Makes my columns read quite smart, 


Sweet Labby. 


If you’re proved of azure blood, 
Sweet Labbv, 
And dubbed “ Highness” or “ my lud”’ 
For ten ‘‘ guinea,” 
It will be a frightful blow, 
For your friends will want to go 
Over to the other show, 
Sweet Labby. 
At once they’ll pay the cash, 
Sweet Labby, 
And we’ll see as Earl of Dash, 
Tim Healy, 
And street urchins will shout ‘* Rats!” 
When in coronet and spats, 
Comes the Prince of Democrats, 
From Battersea. 
CHORUS :— 
Stay with me, etc. 
So listen to my prayer, 
Sweet Labby, 
Avoid the tempting snare, 
For you see, 
If you should lead the way, 
Every Commoner might pay 
Ten guineas for to say 
He’s Royalty. 
Then what trouble would insue, 
Sweet Labby, 
All men would equal you, 
Don’t you see ; 
And no man’s pride would let 
Him supply your loved cig’rette, 
If he wore a coronet, 
Sweet Labby. 


CHorvs :— 
Stay with me, etc. 






































May 28, 1895. 


Impertinent Paragraphs. 
By tHe “ Enrant TERRIBLE.” 


THE only manner in which my conscience acts with any power 
at all is when it impresses upon me the necessity of not Neles 
found out. Consequently when I backed Victor Wilde for the 
Jubilee I said nothing at all to my family when I sallied out to 
draw my merry little 30 sovereigns. I said less when I discovered 
that my bookmaker had taken a holiday for the benefit of his health 
and pocket, 
« * * 


They told me that the bookmakers had been badly “hit.” I 
suppose they were throwing the authors at one another. If book- 
makers have anything to do with binding, it doesn’t apply to pro- 
mises evidently. 

* * * 


Do you remember the last Derby and all the fuss there was 
about it? What a time the Nonconformists had of it. No one has 
& greater respect for all religions than I have. No one has a 
greater respect for that vast body of Nonconformists who have done 
so much for this country. But for that blatant portion of them 
which thrusts the Nonconformist Conscience down our throats at 
every opportunity, I have nothing but contempt. When Lord 
Resebery won the Derby, this Nonconformist Conscience was par- 
ticularly asinine, and passed resolutions all over the place 
denouncing the Premier for his association with sport. It was as 
ridiculous as it was impertinent. 


* * 


But now that a general election is drawing nearer the Noncon- 
formist Conscience is swallowing its words; is ‘‘ climbing down " 
wit. the agility of a monkey; is ‘‘crying small,” and trying in 
every may to ‘‘ make it up.’”’ For the Nonconformist Conscience 
knows that it dare not vote against Lord Rosebery, however much 
it might have railed against him. For the defeat of Lord 
Rosebery means the defeat of the Liberal Party, and the 
defeat of the Liberal Party means that the Nonconformist Con- 
science must say good-bye to any hopes of political aggrandisement, 
and political aggrandisement is what the Nonconformist Conscience, 
like the Teetotal Conscience, is working for. 


at 


And chat is the reason why the typical resolution passed unani- 
mously at the Wesleyan Chapel, Woodville, Leicestershire, took 
the place of that other resolution which called upon Lord Rosebery 
to cease his wicked ways and to join the elect. Lord Rosebery 
made no advances, so the Nonconformist Conscience has changed 
its scream of indignation into a whine for forgiveness. This was 
the resolution :— 


“That this meeting, while deeply regretting the retirement of 
our old and honoured leader, Mr. Gladstone, hereby expresses its 
confidence in the present administration, and its firm conviction 
that in the Earl of Rosebery the people have a Prime Minister 
whom they can trust.” 


Fancy that! I hope the Earl of Rosebery was satisfied. 
* * * 
THE NONCONFORMIST CONSCIENCE. 


The Nonconformist Conscience 
Said “ Lack, ah, lack-a-day ! 

We have a naughty Premier 
Who's very fond of play. 

He even makes a joke sometimes, 
He’s frivolous, alas! 

And then he won the Derby 
With that wicked thing Ladas. 


“ Ah, deary me, deary me! 
’Tis very sad to see 
A Premier who for me, surely 
Doesn’t care a D. 
‘D’ stands for ‘ Deary me,’ 
You see, 
As well as t’other awful word 
Beginning with a D.” 


The Nonconformist Conscience 
Said “I must really pray 

For this very wicked Premier 
Who's sometimes very gay. 

And I will many meetings hold, 
And resolutions pass 

Against this Derby winner, 
This most terrible Ladas. 
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“ Ah, deary, deary me 
"Tis very sad to see 
A Premier who for me, surely 
Doesn't care a D, 
*D’ stands for ‘ Deary me,’ 
You see, 
As well as t’other awful word 
Beginning with a D.” 
The Nonconformist Conscience 
Grew prematurely grey, 
And denounced this flighty Premier, 
Who heedless went his way. 
It threatened him with torments, and 
It worried him en masse 
About his Derby winner, 
That creature called Ladas. 
“ Ah deary, deary me! 
*Tis very sad to see 
A Premier who for me, surely 
Doesn’t care a D. 
“D’ stands for ‘ Deary me," 
You see, 
As well as t’other awful word 
Beginning with a ‘D.'” 
The Nonconformist Conscience 
Was filled with sore dismay 
When it heard this jaunty Premier 
Was thirsting for the fray. 
“A General Election is 
His answer, bold as brass, 
And I must help the owner 
Of that lovely horse, Ladas. 


Ah, deary, deary me 


Where then would be my fee 

If this Premier most splendid should 
Perchance defeated be ? 

My scruples all must flee, 

You see, 


Because it really wouldn't do 
To turn out Roseberee,” 
# * * 

Lord Rosebery is just as good a sportsman as he was last year. 
He has never taken the slightest notice of the Nonconformist Con- 
science, and yet he remains Premier. Verb. sap. Go and back your 
fancy, and never mind Little Bethel. 


* * * 


I am spending a few days on the leafy and tender Thames, on 
the bosom of the dear old river. Here we are alone, my white- 
sailed boat and I, in a wild and lovely spot. The dreamy music of 
the ; lashing weir and the sweet notes of wild birds, the silver 
stream and emerald leaves are with me. ‘ The world forgetting, by 
the world forgot.” It is very beautiful and tender and calm, and 
London is a nightmare, and passion and tumult are dimmed and 
far away. 

* * 7 
ON THE RIVER, 

Here in my boat when the moon is shining, 
I am lazily drifting, softly reclining, 
Faded the sorrow, gone the repining, 

Here in my boat. 
Here in my boat on the flowing river, 
As the rays of the moon #0 dreamily quiver, 
Here would I rest for ever and ever, 

Here in my boat. 
Here in my boat while the world is sleeping, 
While the stars from the sky are tenderly peeping, 
Gone is the pain and past is the weeping, 

Here in my boat. 
Here in my boat ‘neath the boughs half meeting, 
Hot passion is stilled and the heart's quick beating, 
Life seems a dream and ite joys all fleeting, 

Here in my boat. 

” * * 
The above might also be suitable for a drawing-room song. It 
has just about the — amount of meaning in it, and it reads all 


right. At any rate, I felt I had the divine afflatus, and if anyone 
thinks the afflatus not so very divine after all, he is quite welcome 


to his opinion, and it is very probable he will find many to agree 
with him. 


A Song of Sixpence—Not in a Minor Key. 


J. Jonzs, major’s, truculent challenge to Dr. Tanner. 
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HEARD AT THE HORSE SHOW. 


Bill.—"* Wot does ‘e ’ave them their figgers on ’is back for? Proice of the ’Orse?”’ 
Jim.—* Proice o’ the 'Orse? Wot yer torkin? That’s the valley o’ the proize—wot ’e took!!" 


Urgent Private Affairs. 


From Mr, James Punterley, junior clerk, to his principal, 

Chalk) Netherstone (of the firm of Netherstone, Sands, and 
Vale of Avoca, Battersea, 
May 28th, 1895. 

S1r,—I regret to have to inform you that, on arriving home this 
evening, I was suddenly prostrated with influenza in its most 
malignant form (the third attack), which will prevent me from 
na i my duties at the office during the remainder of the 
week, 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


JAMES PUNTERLY. 
Mr. Alderman Netherstone. 


(REPLY.) 


Powrertxy,—If you had asked me in a straightforward manner 
to allow you to go to Epsom I might have complied with your re- 
uest, As it is, I shall expect you to be at your desk punctually at 
-80 a.m. to-morrow pre first, to for your 45 minutes’ 
absence from the office for the p of lunching, and, secondly, 
to remain until 10 o'clock p.m. es and mashed potatoes 
will be provided for the ear meal at the expense of the firm, 
while for tea f and the other clerks must have recourse to 
the residue of certain samples of cheap Ceylon which have been set 
epert for your consum I am familiar with the malady from 
which you suffer, It is not influenza. The “Epsom” which you 
require as a remedy need not, however, necessitate a journey to the 
Downs, either to-morrow or on Friday. You can obtain it in town, 

A packet will be provided for you at the expense of the firm. 

JOHN NETHERSTONE. 


From Aucustus Guy VALDALEUR, clerk, in the sealing-wax and 
gum-arabic department, Somerset House, to his friend FRANK 
RENDLESHAM CyYRILWOOD, at the Redtapery, Whitehall. 


Dear Otp CHaprre,—Have had first run with the Chief, and 
done the others. Played the old card with same old letter. You 
know. Aunt serionsly ill. I only nephew and soon. When the 
other Johnnies hed their fly Chief jibbed. He keeps them on the 
grindstone. Now, Gus, about that tenner? Want to back one to- 
morrow, and my bookie might give me the knock. Can’t come it 
anywhere on the nod. So part. Now, old chappie, mind I rely on 
you, Shall look out for you and Flossy on the hill. Of course you 
will be on the Frivolity Coach. Give the tenner to the Com- 
missionare, He’s all right. 

Yours, till to-morrow, 
Gus. 


[REPLY. | 

(us,—My companion in adversity, Iam stony. Atenner! Ask 
me fora monkey. A bounder who knows my chief threatened me 
with a disclosure to him—the brute !—if I did not part. The ticker 
I wear is a Waterbury. That is the last straw. No, there is 
another. It is Flossy. She has a new mash. If he is on the 
Frivolity coach—for I shall be there—look out for ructions. But, 
look here, old man, I have had the re about a 20 to 1 chance, 
and if you have a tenner on, I'll go ves with you. That will 
square the deal. 

Yours, in desperate gloom, . 
US. 


Warned Off. 


Tre first merry jester who is heard to say that Match Maker 
ought to be made to strike on the judge’s box. 




































































HOSTS IN THEMSELVES.—No. 7. 
As the light-hearted humourist poe along that beautiful reach 


of the Thames by Runnymede, and sees the legend, “ Bells of Ouse- 
ley,’’ swinging from the hoary elm tree in front of a pleasant hostelry, 
he of course, with a ready and ne wit exclaims, ‘‘ The Bells 
of Boozeley!’’ And Harriet laughs. But we who are “old and 
worn and grey,” knowing this to hate been the stock joke of the 
barons who tarried here to have a drink before crossing the river in 
order to make naughty King John sign that little bill of accommo- 
dation—Magna Charta—will let it pass, lest the bones of the 
ancient burghers might kick up a dust in their sepelture and cry, 
‘* Chestnuis |” 

No boating man or angler who is acquainted with the “‘ Sweet 
Themis ” between Staines and Datchet, but knows and welcomes 
the vision of ‘‘ The Bells ” as it hoves in sight. 

‘* Hosts in Themselves ”’ is certainly a collective term when you 
enter the hospitable portals of this riparian refreshment house, for 
if Mr. W. H. Haynes, the host-in-chief, should be absent on any of 
his multifarious duties, as guardian of the poor, councillor to the 
Windsor rural district, overseer of the parish of Old Windsor, or 
parish councillor, you can fall back (metaphorically, of course) 
with perfect confidence on the amiable hostess, Mrs. Haynes, her 
dimpled panghtes a or the ce gap and active a oo dees 
were they all temporarily engaged, it is quite possible that the 
“ Gin” Tod “ Bitters 24 ould bark a welcome and share a bone 


with you. 
Mr. Haynes is a public institution on this historic co? 
every sense of the word, but he is never too much occupied 

at home, to interfere with the easy and attentive urbanity that is 
the genuine “ Hallmark” of an upriver Boniface. 

Under his command, at the Bell of Ouseley everything is atten- 
tion, comfort, and cleanliness, from the stables at the back to the 
landing stage in front; but at this point his sway ceases, and if 
your steam launch should stick fast or your boat ground in these 
pleasant and popular reaches of Runney mede and Wraysbury, you 
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must not blame the landlord. It is the lords of the water that 
at —_ The good old Thames 

acres for miles around to be submerged thro faul 

locks during the winter, cannot find the cana z 

ing a boat’s-depth waterway at this point 

months. Good old Thames Conservancy! when will you wake up 
to the comfort and convenience of those who disport themselves on 
the bosom of Father Thames, 


The Derby Dog. 


“Yes,I am he, You have heard of the ‘ Dog on the Course,’ of 
course. Well, I am that much-to-be-envied creature, and thereby 


a a tale. 
The Derby Dog is an institution, one of Old England's most im- 
rtant bulwarks, in fact. Where would the Derby be without its 
og? ‘Where indeed?" I hear you ask. And, in reply, I 
Se amet y A and dogmatically add, “ Simply nowhere.” My race 
is the most important event of the day. The many thousands who 
annually flock to Epsom care little for this or that stake. There is 
but one— first favourite! One chief event! The Derby Dog is the 
first favourite. The Derby Dog's spin over the green covered cir- 
cular way is the greatest and most glorious achievement of the 
racing season. 

I seldom if ever attend any other gathering of “sports.” You 
see, 1 must keep up the dignity and importance of my position. 
My exalted and unique vocation compels me to assume a great 
degree of exclusiveness and pride. There are but very few dogs 
with whom I can condescend to exchange an occasional friendly 
bark or two. When I chance to accidentally run against one of 
the common order, then, indeed, I, perforce, repeat to myself the 
beautiful words of that poet (whose Muse, surely, was first inspired 
by some former Derby dog!) 


“ My bark is on the ocean,” 


Then tke wretched animal, awed by my “silent eloquence,” will 
slink away—abashed, panic-stricken, by the divinity that doth 
hedge a Derby dog. 

For the whole of the year, leaving out that one essential day I move 
about encog. It is possible to “ entertain angels unawares,"’ and the 
butcher who, half in pity, half in jest, throws to, or at, me a piece 
of “lights,” or a choice “ block orniment,” little dreams that he 
is, unconsciously, handing himself down to posterity, on that said 
portion of “lights” or “block orniment,"’ by becoming a friend 
of the * Dog of the Course.” 

I never make my presence known at Epsom until just before the 
commencement of a “ big event,” or during the interval between 
the running. 

Then, indeed, arrives the moment of my triumph. 

I commence from the starting-point, taking particular care that 
the eager crowd shall know that Iam there. My proudly-uttered 
barks of ting are instantly met with thunder-like shouts of sur- 
prise, delight, and joy. 

Like an electric current, the thrill darts through the heart of 
every creatare forming the vast concourse. 

“Hurrah! It is the yee fogs The cries rising as a pean of 
mingled amazement and joyous triumph. 

I take good care before starting my “ wild career” to place 9 
self demurely in the clutches of that urchin whose one mission in 
life is that of fixing to a quadruped of my order such like articles as 
an old kettle, tin can, or battered saucepan. I should not be 
known as the Dog without some such graceful appendage, 
which, in fact, forms the badge of mytime-honoured and dignified 
office. 

With an unbroken series of mad-like ag = I fly “ fleeter than the 
wind” o’er “nature's green carpet," the wildly-excited spectators 
testifying their approval by flinging anything and everything avail- 
able after me, from a brickbat to an elephant. 

Away, away, away I speed! doing the well-known distance ina 
space of time that utterly puts to shame the noblest efforts of 
“ first favourite,” and wp eee | causes him to droop his glossy 


neck in mingled rage and disgust. 
For lo! the Derby Dog marks the record, yet beats his own every 


But you see, dear reader, the Derby Dog always runs straight. 
He is never “ pulled.” 
Tae Porvutar Por. 


All the Difference. 


“Fing woman—Mrs. Thompson?” 


“Yes. Magnificent figure—pays for dressing well.” 
“H’m! ha! from what I ‘ioe her tradesmen would tell « 


different tale!” 
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Before the Race. 


TRAINER HARCOURT :— 


Wuicu shall we declare to win with ? 
‘“‘ Local Veto,” to begin with, 
Comes of quite a noble race. 
Out of “ Fad” by “* Nonconformist,” 
It, I think, is now the warm’st 
Fav'rite; and in any case 
All the nondescript intriguers, 
Even Anti-Gambling-Leaguers, 
Back it for at least a place. 


Then, of course, there’s “‘ Abolition” ! 
But I think that it’s position 

Will be somewhere far behind. 
Doesn't figure in the betting ; 
Veople seem to be forgetting 

It’s exi-teuce, and are blind 
‘l'o 1's wcavertised perfections ;— 
] think ‘*‘ General Election’s” 

Bound to beat—but never mind! 


Which to lose on, that’s the question ! 
“ local Veto’s”’ my suggestion, 

There at least you catch one vote. 
And the great Teetotal Party, 
Though ’tis smal] is very hearty, 

[hat's a point we ought to note. 
Those who back poor * Abolition ” 
Are but few, of no position, 

Hardly with a turn of coat. 


RosErery (irritably) :— 


Seems to me the other stable 
Has a trainer far more able, 
Don’t think much of you, my friend! 
We are losing all our backers ; 
Daily ’cute far-seeing knackers 
Circulars and tenders send. 
IK very race shows very clearly 
That I'm paying far too dearly 
For the stud—and this must end. 


When I purchased Gladstone's stable, 
Iie observed that it was able 
Ev'rv other stud to beat, 
Lut I find he was mistaken ; 
Now my confidence is shaken, 
And my overthrow complete. 
For not one of all his horses 
Now a cert. on any course is, 
Not a jockey keeps his seat, 


” 


“ Abolition,’ “ Local Veto!’ 
Winners? Nay. I think ‘‘ Cat’s meat, oh!” 
Ix the cry! And nothing loth 
I should be to see them slaughtered, 
Over-fed and over-watered, 
Noted less for speed than sloth. 
Thoroughbreds! What need to flatter? 
All is lost; it doesn’t matter 
let's declare to win on both. 


Harcourt (indignantly) :— 


Well, you couldn't speak much plainer, 
But, ere you abuse the trainer, 
Think of what he had to train! 
Broken-winded, shying cusses, 
Oaly fit for cabs and 'busses, 
Some with water on the brain. 
Noble Arabs, bred in Flanders, 
Spavined brutes, with staggers, glanders, 
Wonder that I'm not insane! 


ROsEBERY (apologetically) :— 


Harcourt, 'twas not my intention 

Thus to wound you! May I mention 
That I well can understand 

All that you have had to suffer. 

Gladstone must have been a duffer 
When he first this stable planned. 

The energy be ran to waste, h« 

Might have saved. There, I was hasty, 


Pray forgive me! There's my hand! 
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OUR CONTEMPO-RAREE SHOW. 
No. 15.—SpPortT AND THE DRAMA, 


OnE Christmas Day, more than 20 years ago, the writer of these 
lines nearly ‘died o’ laughing.” At that period we used very 
frequently to read our Christmas Annuals on Christmas Day, and 
that is what the gentleman delicately alluded to as ‘“‘ the writer” 
was doing. He was reading in the Christmas number of London 
Society—the cover of which, by the way, he remembers to have 
been adorned with a blue and sticky ‘‘ Father Christmas ’—a story 
of how a dufferin the hunting field achieved involuntary glory. 
Told with racy, infectious drollery, the little narrative was irresistible. 
Some spirited sketches by Caldecott added to its attraction, and at 
the foot appeared the name of Mr. A. E. T. Watson. 


It was with short stories of this calibre and papers on dramatic 
subjects contributed to the magazine in question that Mr. Watson 
commenced his literary career. As the editor of the Illustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic News—wherein he lightly wields a 
‘* Rapier ’’ week by week—he is now well and favourably known to 
everybody. Betweenwhiles he has written verses and articles for 
other magazines in abundance, musical and dramatic notices for 
the Standard, had some months’ experience on the stage in a 
touring English Opera Company, written two operettas, collaborated 
in a three-act drama, has made himself generally useful (and 
ornamental) in many newspapers and magazines, and is half- 
conductor of the capital Badminton Library. 


A Premier’s Consolation. 


WuHewn Mr. Robertson, the Civil Lord of the Admiralty, aboard 
the Enchantress, asked Lord Rosebery what he thought of the 
Walworth and West Dorset elections, the Premier replied— 


‘* Rock’d in the cradle of the deep, 
I lay me down in peace to sleep,”’ 


and went below. The Civil Lord of the Admiralty would have 
followed the Prime Minister’s example if descending any lower 
than he felt at that particular moment had been possible. 


WHat were the owners of the Derby candidates thinking about ? 
If there had been a Merry Monarch, or an Old Rowley, or a 
Boscobel in the race, not to mention a Nelly Gwynne, could the 
creature have lost? Why, no! The Derby is this year run on 
Royal Oak Day. 
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(1) There was once a youth, the sole (2) So his poor father, who couldn't (3) And his mother (who couldn't bear the 
support of his father’s business, who left bear the disgrace (or manage the busi- disgrace either) had to leave the neighbourhood 
it in a huff (because his father wouldn’t ness) was ruined by drink. ard run away with the bishop. 


give hima share) and took to book-making. 
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ng at a music hall. 


(4) His sister, who was always nagging him, declared she (5) And was driven to earn her livi 
would never speak to him again. 


4 VLE OFTHE hh tow “\ 














(8) What remorse must have been his as he 
reflected upon all the misery he had brought 
upon himself and others! 


(6) His sister’s young man, who was (7) The stuck-up girl his people wanted 
always borrowing money of him,cut him him to marry refused to have anything to 
dead, and soon after went stoney—broke. do with him—and died a spinster. 
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is obvious, however, that theauthor is writing whereof he knows, and 
it is therefore difficult to conceive how this extensive volume grew 
any longer than ite first page. Like the ocean, this book is bound- 
less, and it bas about the same v of scenery. True, we are 
how treated to a bald description of a at sea; true, we are told 
practical jokes, inane jokes, are played upon passengers ; true, we have 
the time-honoured incident of a musc bully being thrashed bya 
babe and suckling who provesa very David. ‘'’Tis true, ‘tis pity, 
pity ‘tis tis true.” “Spunyarn” is a very Sargasso sea of stag- 
nation. 

Volumes from Mr. Fisher Unwin’s Autonym Library are always 
welcome, and the latest addition, “Two Strangers,” by Mrs. 
Oliphant, is no exception to the rule. I will not say that Mrs. 
Oliphant has written a strong story in “‘ Two Strangers,” I will not 
even say that it is original ; it is just a natural record of human 
passion and frailty, admirably told and thorougbly true in its 
character sketches. As I said, the story is nct original, but per- 
haps if I say lees and give the plot witnout more ado, my efforts 
will be better appreciated. 

The whole thing hinges upon the not new idea of a young man 
who marries a very second-rate Mrs, Tanqueray, and, baving led a 
life of feline felicity and canine candour for some time, realises that 
it is not good for man and wife to live togetber. After an interval 
for refreshment, Bertram, the ‘ero, learns with sincere pleasure 
that his wife has sought a wider, though not necessarily colder, 
sphere, and he marries again; this time a lady better fitted for 
conjugal bliss, though perhaps more pores As a natural sequence, 
the first lady is “ contrairy ” enough not to be dead after all, and 
after a year of married bliss for Bertram she comes home to him 
to die. 

This is naturally resented by the lady in ion, and she 
declines to have anything more to do with her husband after the 
roarriage has been solemnised once more. Then does Bertram go 
to Africa on the slay. 

How these two meet I need not tell you, but how it all ends I 
will not tell you. Suffice it that it ends unconventionally, and that 
the book is just the thing for a railway journey or the passing of a 
pleasant hour. Read it, and fai] not at your peril. 

“Eyre’s Acquittal” (Jarrold and Son) is an illustration of the 
queer behaviour of a somnambulist, and is, moreover, the sequel 
to Helen Matthew's “ Story of a Sin.” 

The Madcap Eyre who was murdered in the “‘ Story of a Sin” 
left a daughter bebind, who is the heroine of the sequel, and is as 
madcap as her mother was before her. They all seem a trifle mad 
in that family, though some people might think Eyre was not so 
very mad after ell. He murders his wife in his sleep ? ? ? 

Miss Matthew's contrasts are always artistic, that is why there 
is “a young pair '’—or an old one—on every page of the book, and 
Eyre is so odd as a set-off against so much evenness. What with 
tat, and Digjes, the knave of Spades—a gardener; this explana- 
tion is for provincial readers—and of Diamonds, who is within an 
ace of being ory for the murder, one wonders if plagiarism of 
this book would be described as cribbage. 

The characters are all well-named, notably Job, a very patient 
servant, and “‘ Frank" Lovel, who has a ~ aptitude for keeping 
secrets. ‘' Eyre’s Acquittal’’ isthe very for people who can’t 
thsso-sitd tepesion d'Gkangs Of Styre trom Skene ink Bain 

ree- ac yre—from Sinner in nt. 

“ The Heir of Fairmount G " (Digby, Long, and Co). This 
is another story about an Aang oll a phonetic point of view—or 
rather about every and anyone rather than the poor “ Heir of 
Fairmount” himself, who is a bit of a failure when all is said and 
done, One does not so much wonder why the book received its 
name as why it was written atall. The plot is thin, the characters 
insipid, and the dialogue witless, though these faults have their 
uses, if only in that they make us appreciate good literature. 

Ethel Howard is left homeless by the death of her uncle, and has 


Canada. On the voyage she meets, and, of course, gets fond of, her 
epee ees Saeotee, 8 very eet Fee nn nes sete bie 8 
young . Later, this cousin Fanny considerately make 
@ match of it; the “ Heir of Fairmount” dies, considerately also, 
Ethel gets her and estates, and everyone gets married, 
t the reader, who 9 tired to death. 
Machar’s book plenty of exclamations and italics in it 
—it would have saved trouble perhaps if it had been entirely 
printed in italics. And the characters have an epeneveting wey of 
utting the stress on the wrong word. The heroine even in 
talics, but the offence is not, at present, capital. 
THe HavGuty CuLrTuRe-ist. 


A Derby Day Desire. 


Wir my highly padded breast 
Industriously burning 
There rages, with vehement zest, 
An all-absorbing yearning. 
Whatever interests there be, 
In outer life or inner, 
Obtain no passing thought from me— 
I want to spot the winner. 


Let others long for warlike fame 
And back their country’s quarrels, 
Let others seek a poet’s name 
And unbecoming laurels, 
Let he who will, with peers or plebs., 
Aspire to be a spinner 
Of diplomatic spider-webs,— 
I want to spot the winner. 


To back a flyer for a place 
I wouldn’t give a thankee ; 
The game of hedging round a race 
Is childish hanky-panky. 
I scorn mere chances—though aware 
I’m only a beginner, 
To wait on luck I do not care, 
I want to spot the winner. 


It’s little that I ask of Fate, 
I think she might accord it ; 

I do not plead for social state 
To fuss around and lord it ; 

I do not want to make my pile, 
I do not want any dinner, 

I do not want my lady’s smile, 
I want to spot the winner. 


He was a champion liar in things theatrical, always bragging 
about his brilliant engagements in future, and his very latest was 
that his sister had been engaged for the title-réle in Sims and 
Raleigh’s Fanny at the Strand. 

He was playing small with us in the provinces, and when 
our low comedian pointed out to him that her name never appeared 
in the paragraphed lists of people engaged for the production, he 
silenced criticism by saying she had been engaged since the pars. 
were published. 

We are wondering how he feels about it now, when we learn, 
firstly, that the “Fanny” does not appear, in fact, is dead before 
the piece begins; secondly, the lady he called his sister is no 
relation, although she possesses the same surname ; and, thirdly, 
that the young liar never had a sister at all! 


A Primrosy Garden Party. 


To Lady Ellis’s garden party at Buccleuch House. Charming 
hostess, smart people, capital band, and their lovely lawn, sloping to 
the dear old river from the dear old ivy-clad house. Told Lady Ellis 
I should remain her Dulce Domum, and call it Ellisium. Although 
not held on Primrose Day, the function was attended by Half-a- 
League, and Primrose Knights were in abundance. 


Agreed! 


However given to snarling at each other over the Walworth and 
Dorset election it is quite clear that each Daily objects to Bailey. 
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GE A BATTLE, NOT A VICTORY. 
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ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” 

t Is an imperative h ‘es 
ygienic need, or necessary adjunct. It keeps the blood ts and cures fevers 

A and acute inflammatory diseases. Removes the injurious effects of pret corcell such as alcohol, 

. tobacco, tea, ccffee, by natural means—thus restores the nervous system to its normal condition by pre- 

venting the great danger of poisoned blood, and over cerebral activity, sleeplessness, irritability, worry, &o. 
pore AT HOME, MY HOUSEHOLD GOD; ABROAD, MY VADE MECUM. 

E iti A d :« ‘ , 

By Seiiroinne tay 69 ben incosata pastas Toweat ty Ham chaste aetched ae Oe ee ET eee 
—at home, “y household god ; abroad, my rade mecum. Think not this the rhapsody of a hypochondriac. No; Cane the ol a grateful 

do Tuse your cheery remedy. than exit pains? Richest a free ae Be eae oo ret ane then troubled with s tiresome liver. Ne sooner, however, 

reacerreset A that will always remain at the bottom of the giees. I give, thosuleee, the Lider ae ite ‘to ya ere Soma whee bane ieak . pap eA 
"Ramone see eee | Srcins pester 
world famed roto. "he sue cid man fo she same erin now ales You"Wi Ue lowing on neocon Of the never ling vitae of you 
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HEADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.—" After suffering two and a-half years from severe headache 
and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything without any benefit, I was recommended to try ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT,’ and before I had 
finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good, and am restored to my usual health ; and others I know that have tried it have not 

enjoyed such good health for years.—Yours most truly, Roszrr Humpureys, Post Office, Barrasford.” 

V7 ANZIBAR.— The Upper Districts of the Congo.—Blood Poisons—A Gentleman writes :—“ ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ is, 
without doubt, the first in its class in febrifuge preparations. During my journeyings from Zanzibar to the Upper Districts of the Congo, as well as 
long residence in the Tropics, I have never felt safe without it.—Yours truly, Venrras. February, 1805. 

DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE.—Late hours, fagged, unnatural excit: ment, 
breathing impure air, too rich food, aleoholic drinks, &«.—-ENOS “FRUIT SALT” is the best known remedy. It removes fetid or poisonous 
matter—the groundwork of disease—from the blood by natural means, allays nervous excitement, depression, headaches, &c., and restores the 

nervous system to its proper condition. Use ENO'S “FRUIT SALT.” It is pleasant, cooling, refreshing, and invigorating. You cannot overstate its great 

value in keeptng the blood pure and free from disease. 
THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 

STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE. WITHOUT IT LIFE IS A SHAM 

“A new invention is brought tbefore the public, and commands success. A score of abominable 
imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to 
deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed 

Ne in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.”"-ADAMS. 
Vite a , CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” 
) in Vi, A Without it you have been im on by a worthless imitation. ' 
INNS ce Late Prepared only at ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, 8.E. 
i Art there. The tortoise unshelled, and the bath not beiug the sort of 
The Passing of hur Jones. thing to take into a hostelry, it was propped up outside, It wasa 
WHEN I called at Jones’s diggings, in the vicinity of Bedford hot afternoon, the beer was good, the conversation charming, the 
Row, one warm afternoon during the last month, bis landlady met barmaid an angel—satis est nobis (as we used to say at schooi—at 
me with the information that Mr. Jones had moved house just ten least Jones and I did). Night stole on apace with chilly, darkling 
minutes ago, taking all his worldly goods with him, and leaving no steps. Jones sang “ The Harp that Once in Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay's 
g address. Now, I wanted Jones badly, we had bad some dealings of Halls," and got rather shaky over bis terminations. We started forih. 
S @ pecuniary nature which needed his immediate attention. No, Whither? Jones had forgotten the address. He said he hadu’t, 
1 they were not limited liability companies or anything of that sort— but I saw that he had, and prepared for the worst. He had 
they referred to an expiring pawn ticket. ‘‘ Which way did he go?” only seen the place once, when he engaged it, and thought he 
n I asked. “ Round the corner to the right, sir,” replied the good remembered the name of the street, but wasn’t sure; he said some- 
qd soul. ‘Did he goin acab?” “Oh, no, he just got the potman thing about Grosvenor Square, and also stated that he knew the 
e from the Snobbleigh Arms to cary his bath and portmanteau, and landlady’s face. After several tries and the wasting of an hour or 
7 carried the rest himself—he can’t be going far.”’ 80, the tortoise, now himself far advanced in liquor, expressed his 
I had not proceeded far in the direction the good lady indicated determivation of going home. He cast his shell and incontinently 
before I came across something that could have belonged to none fled. Here we were at 12-30 (“ the very witching hour of night ”) 
. other than Arther Jones; it was a bedroom slipper about eleven Jones undi+guisedly drunk, myself sad, very sad, and painfully 
") and a-half inches long. He had evidently wrapped his worldly sober, six brown paper parcels, a portmanteau and that never-to-be- 
goods in brown paper, and brown paper has a habit of sliding too-greatly-execrated tb, in the middle of a thoroughfare we 
and bursting, and this was without the least doubt Joness didn’t know. How could we expect a hotel or coffee shop to take in 
slipper, for had it not upon it the counterfeit presentment of such a selection at such an hour? Jones began to talk about 
three crocuses and a rose, all growing on one stalk? I childhoc d, church, pulice, and photography, ultimately cried 
had seen Jones wearing it and another like it. The “spoor” himself to sleep against a lamp-post. I could not desert tue = 
g was good so far. I pocketed the slipper, much to the ust wretch. A hove in sight. I explained the case to 
° of an old gutter searcher, who just rejected it. A few and asked him to Jock us up. He said he was bothered if be wero 
8 paces further I caught sight of acollar. Yes, it was marked “ A.J.” going to lug that lot round to the +tation, we'd better ne till 
A I was on the track. Just round the corner of thi$ thoroughfare the sergeant came round. By the time that worthy arrived I was 
y known to the initiated as “Tibble’s Road,” and to the average asleep, too, inside the bath, and so we were removed quietly on & 
Briton by the more euphonious designation of Theobald’s Road, I truck, or ambulance, to the cells. At early light re gg — 
sighted Jones and a sort of walking tortoise in the far distance. Jones arose, rubbed his eyes, and produ sp = ts 
The latter was, as I ventured to anticipate, the potman, progressing crumpled paper, bearing the address of his new digg was 
er @ hip-bath I gave chase; soon I caught them up. We opposite ~— blessed pease that wont bat be mes yon pga po 
i ; man tortoise, unani- id five shillings each to our grateful country, an a : , 
d were all hot and dry, especially the hu el the new “ digs,” where we told the jandiady we bad been delayed , ° 


mously agreed that drink was a necessary, and that drink could 
and moult be obtained at the next pub. It was to be obtained 


last night on business—which was true. 
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Ist Baker's Boy.—‘1 can’t make out how you do it, George— 
a little nipper like you! Here you have twice as big a round as I 
have, and your customers take twice as much bread as mine do, 
and yet I’m blowed to nothing before the morning’s all over, and 
you're as fresh as paint.”’ 

2nd Baker's Boy.—‘ Why, all my customers takes Hovis, yer 
see, that’s how it is. It’s that light I hardly feels it.” 


Waftings from the Wings. 


Ir you have never been on a Saturday to Monday excursion to East 
Africa you could do very much worse than pay a visit to the 
Somali Exhibition at the Crystal Palace. It will take you about 
the same time to get there, for I am glad to say that the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway is a standing protest against that 
hurry and scurry that is ruining our nerves this end of the century. 

But, having arrived there, you will not begrudge having to pack 

our Juncheon-basket and your change of linen preparatory to your 
atu to Sydenham. Bivouacking under such circumstances is 
& pleasant change from the routine of every-day life. The scenery 
around Lordship Lane is not half bad, and the London and 
Chatham, believing in the msthetic, stops quite a considerable 
time between the stations that you may admire it. 

The Somali Exhibition is really good goods. It is all so real and 
surprising. The show has the true “atmosphere.” It is splendidly 
styge-managed. The assegais fly around with unerring vrai 
semblance. The savages are delightful in their innocent domesticity. 
The domesticity may be assumed for the occasion, but, then, we 
need not inquire too deeply into that. And the animals! They 
are immense. Especially the ostriches. They are gigantic. I 
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have it on excellent authority that they have been heard to express 
their entire satisfaction with the arrangements made for them at 
the © Palace, and have already consumed several statues, a 
fountain, and the two towers. This is a proof of the genuineness 
of the show, and that they have assumed none of the airs of a 
moribund civilisation. 

The East Africans seem to enjoy themselves as much as the 
spectators. Very likely sd think that the strange English } agg 0 
have been taken to Sydenham that the Somalis may study the 
quaint customs of Great Britain, and go back to their native huts 
and tell all their friends of the strange habits of the white men of 
London and its environs. 

It is all very excellent, indeed. 

Paul Cinquevalli is back at the Empire, and throws cannon 
balls about and balances things in his own inimitable way. He 
lights a cigar as though he were in Bond Street, with the 
exception that the cigar is performing intricate gyrations in 
mid-air the while. Lina Pantzer, made me pant, Sir, so 
daring are her feats on the wire. She turns a somersault 
backwards without bending her knees, and doesn’t turn a hair. 
I wouldn’t swear to the hair part of the _ transaction, 
but as a figure of speech it is almost as neat as Miss Pantzer’s 
figure itself—and that is saying a good deal. I don’t know that I 
can say anything more about Yvette Guilbert. I haven't my 
dictionary handy, and I hate to repeat myself. Yvette, you bet, 
has never yet known equal. Guilbert, take care, or else I swear, 
there’ll be a woeful sequel. Which means—not so much that I am 
going to throw myself over the Embankment for the sake of the 
fair chanteuse, as that there was a good opportunity for a little 
cheap rhyme. 

Faust, of course, is drawing huge crowds. 

We have heard a great deal about “filling up the cup,” but 
Jerome K. Jerome has gone to Philpotts, Eden Philpotts, for 
collaboration, and, in The Prude’s ay at the Comedy, they 
have given us a real good thing. It is homely without being silly, 
pretty without being mamby pamby. 

I should not bea bit surprised if a certain prominent financier and 
philanthropist, at present very much before the public, had provided 
the authors with their principal character. Philanthropy and fifteen 
per cent., County Councils and coryphées are his peculiar fancies— 
at least, not exactly coryphées, but an athletic lady, with whom he 
has had certain little love-making episodes. Eventually, by the aid 
of the Police News, a charge of bigamy is brought home to him, 
and the company-promoter-cum-Stiggins find himself in a very bad 


way. 

Tire Prude’s Progress has many characters supposed to be in the 
profession, and there is one old actor who plays the part of fairy 
godmother generally, and does all sorts of pretty things to make 
everybody happy, including the authors—for he is one of the 
attractions of the play. 

Mr. Cyril Maude as the sanctimonious fifteen per cent. gentle- 
man is delightful. With never a touch of exaggeration, he yet 
scores every point, Miss Fanny Brough makes a delightful creation 
in the part of the skipping-rope dancer. Other characters are 
excellently represented. 

A Globe trotter—Charley’s Aunt, she’s been running about three 
years. 

Don’t forget to see the Alhambra Turkish wrestlers. 

The Great Northern and Western Railway sends a pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘The Lakes and Fjérds of Kerry,”’ which all tourists in 
Ireland, so green, should Kerry, I mean carry, about with them. 


GOSSAMER. 








Lincoln Postage Stamp Album and Descriptive 
Priced Catalogue (Tenth Edition). Illustrated by 8,000 
Engravings of Stamps, and containing Atlas of 16 Coloured 
Maps, with spaces to hold over ¢,000 Stamps, and giving the 
dates, colours, and values of every Stamp, pk market 
values of most of them. The little notes in this Edition 
describing the names of the various portraits and other 
information will be found very useful. und in cloth, 5s.; 
post free, 5s. 6d. 


3) LINCOLN ALBUM. 








Bet Of Five ¢ iongo Stamps, oblong. . “s oe 0 - 7 2s. 6d, 
Bet of Beven U.S.A. Columbus Stamps, oblong ay nd ~ 2s. 6d. 
Set of Seven North Borneo .. ls. 6d. 


One Shilling Lincoln Stamp Album. New Edition jost published, with spaces for 8,100 


bound in cloth, post free, Is 
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W. 8. LINCOLN, 2, Holles St., Oxford St., London, W. 
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A Woman’s Whim. 


Characters: Edward Brunig (age 30). Richard Honister (age 
28). Scene: The smoke-room in the chambers which they occupy 
conjointly. Brunig is seated before the fire, reading. Enter Honister, 
hurriedly, He throws himself into a chair. 

— (solemnly).—"*I have been thoroughly and completely 
sold.”’ 

Brunig (abstractedly).—* Have you, Dick. How’s that?” 

Honister.—‘ Ethel Macdermott, the girl I am supposed to be 
going to marry.” 

Brunig.— Well, what about her?” 

Honister.—* Are those Cabanas ? ”’ 


(Brunig hands him the cigar box.) 


Honister.—“‘ Thank you. She has no hair.”’ 
ha No hair?” 
onister.—‘* None to speak of.” 
Brunig.—“ Ah!” 
Honister.—“ It’s all hair-pins.”’ 
Brunig.—‘ Funny you never discovered that before.”’ 
Honister.—“ She craftily disguised it.’’ 
Brunig.— What, the hair?” 
Homnister.—“ No, the hair-pins.”’ 
Brunig.— Anything else ? ” 
Honister.— Plenty ; but pass me a light.” 


(Brunig points to the mantel-piece, and Honister lights his cigar.) 


Honister (after a few whiffs).—“ I think you are right about these 
cigars, Ted; they’re not a age | ripe. She can’t walk.” 
Brunig.—‘ Oh, come, Dick, that’s rather too strong.” 
Honister.—“ Not more than a mile or two.” 
Brunig.—“ And what do you expect from her?” 
. Honister.— Before I proposed, she could go for a day over the 
ills.” 
Brunig.—“ If she cannot do so now, I conceive that is her mis- 
fortune, and not yours. For what do you blame her?” 
Honister. —'‘ She cunningly pretended she could walk.” 
Brunig. —‘ She did walk.” 
Honister.— With subtlety.” 
Brunig.—“ To make you propose ? ”’ 
Honister.—‘t To make me propose.” 
Brunig.— Continue the catalogue.” 
Honister.— She’s short.” 
Brunig.— And what were her proportions when you did her the 
honour to offer her your band?” 
Honister.—“ At that time she was tall and graceful.”’ 
Brunig.—“ Which tallness and grace you desire me to under- 
stand she craftily assumed to entrap you?” 
Honister.—“ Exactly.”’ 
Brunig.— Most evidently a designing woman, Have you any 
other complaints ?”’ 
Honister.—‘‘ Only that she’s lean and sickly and plain.” 
Brunig.—* Whereas, on the day that you did her the aforesaid 


honour ? ”’ 
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Honister (gazing dreamily at the ceiling).—‘' As I remember her 
then, her figure was superb, she was vigorous and buoyant, she had 
the face of an angel. 

Brunig (with affected sympathy).—“ My dear Dick, you have been 
most cruelly deceived.” 

(A pause.) 

Honister (meditatively).—‘* Do you know, Ted, it has struck mo 
lately that, taking one thing with another, we are pretty comfortable 
here.” 

Brunig.— We have everything we want.” 

Honister.—* We have our latch-keys."’ 

Brunig.—“* We have.” 

Honister.—‘* We can smoke where we like,”’ 

Brunig.— We can.” 

Honister.—‘* William is really an excellent cook.” 

Brunig.— He is.” 

Honister.—“ And the fellows at the club are the best of company.” 

Brunig.—“ They are.” 

Honister (with a sudden _ fierceness).—‘‘ What more does & man 
want?” 

Brunig.—“ As you very justly remark, Dick, what more?” 

(Another pause.) 

Honister ing at the ceiling h a cloud of smoke).—“I 
sometimes {fer ted, that I may perhaps have been a little rash.” 

Brunig.—‘ I always think so,’ 

Honister.—“ If I could honourably—quite honourably, you 
understand ?”’ 

Brunig.—“ That is the difficulty.” 

Honister.— I might say that I spoke in a moment of impulse.” 

Brunig.—* Hump! A little tame, eh?” 

Honister.—‘ Or I might suggest that her behaviour since the 
engagement hasn’t been such as——”’ 

Brunig.—* Oh, that would never do,” 

Honister (agitatedly).—“ Then think of something. Hang it all, 
Ted, you would never leave a fellow in the lurch.” 

(Enter Servant, bearing a note ona tray. He hands the missive 
to Honister and retires. Homnister glances at the address and then 
opens it quickly.) 

Honister (rising from his seat, excitedly).—*“ Jilted! By all the 
powers, Ted—Jilted! My feelings trampled upon, my p 
ruined, my hopes shattered, and for what? A woman's w a 
wo—— Ted, you're laughing.” 

Brunig.— I was thinking of the craftiness of women.” 

Honister.—‘ I have done with them, I spurn them, I abjure 
them from this day.” 

Brunig (soothingly).—* Come and have a whisky and soda.” 

(They go out. Curtain). 


Female Amenities. 


Flo.—* Maud Smith has got the hay fever.” 
Ethel.— Ithought something would happen when she bought 


that bottle of ‘ straw colour’ hair dye.” 


rary, spontaneously sent in. No contribut ions can be 
addressed envelope. 
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'Arry.— Arve brought my ‘old Dutch ’—she wants pinting as Wenus !” 


Sold. 


A PooRLy-pressep elderly woman went inio a Bond Street 
ieweller’s shop a few days ago, and offered a pearl for sale that was 

onestly worth seven pounds, The jeweller, with the craft of his 
kind, thinking he bad orance to deal with, said, ‘‘ Oh, it’s not 
worth more than five! I'll give you thatforit.” ‘ But it ought to 
fetch seven!” ‘‘ Why, I've got a large one, and better than that, 
I'll sell you for five pounds. Look here!’’ and he produced a 
beauty, and well worth ten pounds of anybody’s money. He knew 
sellers of jewels never were buyers, so he was quite safe with his 
offer. But, lo, the poorly-clad old lady suddenly whipped out five 
pounds, seized the gem, and said, ‘Oh, very well, I'll take that. 
Good day!” and she went away, and the Bond Street jeweller 
hired a boy at 5s. a week to kick him where the kick would be most 
serviceable, and the atmosphere of that shop was thick with 
jewellerese profanity for three days after. And it is safe to bet 
the gentle gemist will not offer ten pound stones for five again to 
elderly ladies, however poorly clad, 


The Lion’s Male. 


In bygone days the Grand Old Man 
Was reckoned something of a sage, 
Till Time erased the letter ‘“‘s,”’ 
And left behind respected “‘ age.’’ 


A Wail. 

Tue lady who, at a meeting of female Rads, quoted from Genesis 
** And God created great whales,”’ with reference to the (more or 
less) impending destruction of the Church of Wales, is respectfully 
reminded of the fact that it is only at Radical meetings “and sich”’ 
that the absence of the letter ‘“‘h” is regarded with indifference. 
At the same time it may be submitted that a male Rad. who made 
such a joke (?) as the foregoing would deserve scourging until his 
back presented an object-lesson in—whales. 
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There is no Place like London. 
(‘Thank God” says the Soul-less Reaier.) 


Tene is no place like London- . 
For madness or for mirth ; 

In all the land give me the Strand, 
For wickedness and worth ! 


Give me thé crowds of people, 


fe oa 


‘The sombre and the gay 


Give me the folk? ho laugh and joke— 


we The joyous and the gay! 

There is no pl like London, 
For tragedy and farce ; 

The m blend will never end, 
Nor be its passions sparse. 

I love each tower and steepie, 
The houses quaint and old; 

Also the new that break the view 
With dreams of shining gold! 


There is no town like London— 
Its countless miles of streets 

Give better scenes than village greens, 
Or any rural sweets! 

How grand its ancient houses, 
So full of mystery ! 

Of love and lust, the crumbled dust 
Tell tales that none shall see! 


There is no town like London— 
How soothing is its noise! 

It hides its share of blank despair, 
Sut shouts its fun and joys! 

Of gaiety carouses ‘ 
Each wight within its walls; 

And he be dull or else a mull 
Who says its beauty palls! 


Classical. 


Wuo was Pelides? 
His fame is world-wide. He’s 
Best known, tho’, to us as Achilles. 
Foes all he defied his— 
Pooh! any can hide his 
Weak points when the sole one and a heel is. 





Enforced Abstinence. 


‘‘ArL who have any experience of a Drawing Room know how 
arduous and how exhausting the work of the officials of the Royal 
household was at last Wednesday’s function. Explanations are 
now wanting as to why the Queen’s servants on that day were de- 
prived of any refreshment. The Earl of Cork might usefully inquire 
into this.’”’—Daily Paper. ; 

To be sure he might. And, failing to have a desirable operation 
performed on behalf of the hungry and the athirst of Her Majesty’s 
household at the next Drawing Room, let he himself be——un- 
Corked., 


Her Charms. 


Ou, sweetheart, I loved you devoutly, I swear, 
When walking behind you I first saw your figure— 
Such ankles! That waist! and those dark coils of hair! 
The form of a fairy, though per’aps somewhat bigger. 


And then when you turned at the end of the road, 

And I knew your sweet smile and what eyes you possessed, 
My love so increased, I could scarce bear its load 

As it surged from my heart and inflated my chest. 


I remember the thrill when I first touched your hand, 
I was lost in the bliss of that first waltz divine, 
And afterwards resting, how madly I fancied! 
No wonder I blew your soft cheek against mine. 


Oh, transport of love ! when my lips pressed your own, 
I adored, as I whispered sweet words in your ear, 
But I knew that I lived, dear, for thy sake alone, 
When I learnt you'd been left with siz hundred a year ! 


WantTEp to know. The number of copies that constitute an 
“edition” of those amazingly-successful novels which, according 
to the publishers’ advertisements, teem so rapidly from the press. 
And, also, when they are printed. 


— 
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Pleasures and Palaces. 


My wife is always up to some wild trick oranother! She insisted 
on taking me to the Palace the other evening. I dont mean the 
Buckingham affair, I mean the music hall—or the Theatre of 
Varieties, if you prefer the expression. I reasoned with her. I told 
her I wasn’t accustomed to such places. I pointed out the danger 
to one of my ready susceptibilities and thirsty nature. I told her 
it wasn’t right to throw temptation in my path in that reckless 
fashion, that I was young and easily led, and, in my innocence and 
inexperience would become an easy prey to designing creatures. I 
reasoned with her for a long time—until she was ready to go, in 
fact. Then we went. But I was dreadfully uncomfortable all the 
time for fear anyone I knew should see me. 


I’d mortal tremours, I’ll allow, 
Lest someone in the lobby, 
Should slap my back and ask me how 
I'd “squared it with the bobby,”’ 
And shoeward I prepared to shrink 
Lest someone (to my griev’ning*) 
Should greet me with a knowing wink— 
But she wasn't there that evening. 
* Word coined under the stress of direful necessity ! 


Mr. Plumpton’s band was there, however—all there—and gave us 
a rattling good rendering of a double-barrelled overture. A number 
of red devils, known on earth as the Frederick’s Troupe, further 
assisted to dispel the blue devils, and a lady vocalist—who would 
have been & first-class lady vocslist if she could, poor thing, and so 
is entitled to all the credit of good intentions—also did her best to 
cheer me up. 

I didn’t really begin to feel myself, however, until Emmeline 
Ethardo came upon the scene. She was announced to appear in 
her “‘ mélanges artistique,’”’ and very charming she looked in them. 
They were pink, and displayed her beautiful figure to the very best 
advantage. Just to pass the time while she stayed with us, she did 
a number of acrobatic and conjuring tricks with striking precision 
and skill—it was quite noticeable. But the time of parting came, 
and I could have wept—if the neat young lady who fancies herself 
(and quite justifiably) hadn’t filled the aching void. There’s a 
dainty refinement about this slight and graceful lady’s dancing, be 
it ever so high kicking or ever so “ buck,” that is charming. She’s 
all “‘ my fancy.” 





A FLIGHT OF MY FANCY, 


The Florenz Troupe—four gentlemen, a lady, and a boy in even- 
ing dress, with a tendency to pile themselves upon each other’s 
shoulders, and turn back somersaults on to different ones of the 
same (if you understand me)—were followed by Florence D'Orville, 
who, in a street boy’s costume, shockingly out of refrain, warbled 
pathetically about the trials of a newspaper boy. La Belle Rose 

ave us a combination of the Globe Act and the Serpentine 
usiness. May Evans chanted some shop girl experiences, and 
Edwin Barwick depicted for us that dreadfully innocent clergyman 
from the country, who thinks such things as thata Bodega isa 
milk shop. I’ve never met that clergyman in real life. 1 think, 

rhaps, existence would be less weary if Ihad. An imitation of 
fr. Irving by this performer was not the worst thing of the kind 
I have seen, and coming (with a change of scene, too), just before 
Henry Lee’s impersonation turn, caused temporary confusion 
between the performers in many minds. The last-named gentle- 
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man acquits himself as well as ever, and, acting perhape on a hint 
conveyed in these columns, has added a — of humourous sub- 
jects in Ibsen and Rudyard Kipling, which lighten the 
considerably. My wife's opinion of the Black Patti is that she’s 
“as good as the opera.” I’m not quite of that opinion myself. 
{though she’s a well-trained singer, with the sweetest of bg 
cee bs Shea, cheaper I — bY tg ep subject. 

an 8 ave gone now, though, and i 
in tei ' gon Cissy Loftus reigns 

ara Wieland gave three songs with jollity and ope 
of considerable personal “eget sod, athens ten minutes’ inter- 
lude—piled up by the band with a rendering of the Tann- 
héuser overture, and ny Sap majority of the audience with — 
Monsieur Richard put in an a ce with his clever 
latest eccentricity, a serpen dance, is devastatingly funny. 
Then the Belles of the Boulevards came and sung us oa 
and we wished they wouldn’t, but when they began to dan ; 
my! I was rather glad I came. Some of their “ specialties” are 
distinctly precious, especially their “ overing.” Most high pickers 
seem to legislate for the stalls only, but the belles are actuated bya 
commend ble sense of fairness. 


They favour not (it is believed) 
Assassins or Invincibles, 

But still their dances are conceived 
On Socialistic principles. 

For, when they're dancing at the halls, 
To earn their bit of salary, 

They yield no favour to the stalls 
They don't accord the gallery. 


After this John Le Hay ventriloquised in his usual admirable 
manner, and the sixth series of Tableauz Vivants, with “a bronze 
statue "’ added, brought matters to a calm and peaceful close. 

Tue County CouNcILLoR. - 


“Oh! My Prophetic Soul.” 


I HAD a tress of sunny hair, 
More prized than wealth untold ; 
A guerdon from my lady fair, 
et in a hoop of gold. 
It oft bad kissed her snowy brow, 
The prize I fondly held ; 
My uncle holds that treasure now— 
ecessity compelled. 
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Interesting Experiments in Photography. 


AccorpDING to the experience of an eminent photographer and 
naturalist, it is a somewhat difficult matter to get a photo of a 
ti yawning. You have to attend the royal lady, he says, 
when she is asleep, and have to wait hours and hours until she 
awakes and yawns. Then, when she o her royal jaws, 

ou may very likely get a snap-shot at her with the camera, 
but more likely she will get a snap-shot at you, in which event 
yours will be nowhere, nor you either; while her yawn will be 
changed toa smile. Tnis is not encoureging certainly for persans 
who want photos of yawning tigers, and it is not say pe that 
such persons as a rule prefer to let some one else take the negative, 
while they make sketches of the finished production—wher 
published—as hae happened to the artist in question. It scems to 
us, however, that this operator doesn’t go the right way to work, 
If now he was to wait upon her feline majesty when she is awake, 
and was to read to her a few extracts from the Parliamentary 
debates upon Home Rule or Local Veto, or, better still, some of the 
so-called comic copy that is daily sent to us, and of which he could 
have any quantity from our w.p.b., he would have his subject 

ping prodigiously, if not something worse, in little more than 
Palf a two, and altogether the business would be as easy as old 
boots. Asa mere saving of time, not to speak of anything else, our” 
system should be worth a trial. - 


The Three Tenses. 


THE man with a future is {éted and dined, 
Is applauded and lionised, whiskied and wined ; 
And the woman peste of s setae 
Of renown which is wondrously pieasant. 
But the man with a future, the dame with a past, 
Though their lines in delectable places are cast, 
Nevor find in their fame an enjoyment so vast 
As the joy of the girl with a pazsent! 
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The Belated Banquet. 
Tue Cuter (soliloquises) :— 


Gracious goodness! What a menu! 
William, William, it is plain you 
Won’t have very much to show. 
Ev’rybody’s shouting ‘‘ Dinner! ”’ 
And, look here, as I’m a sinner, 
Nothing’s even warm ; and £0 
What on earth’s the good of trying 
To be baking, boiling, frying, 
When the fire is dead or dying, 
And the fuel’s running low. 

(A voice is heard calling.) 
Who’sthat calling? ‘Tis Macgregor! 
Wants his haggis! He's a beggar 

At disturbing people’s peace. 
Tell him that it’s nearly ready— 
Wants it now? Oh steady, steady— 
Heavens, how their wants increase— 
Says that he should now be dining— 
That for haggis he is pining— 
Hip hurrah! He is resigning. 
What a merciful release ! 
(A voice as before.) 
Who's that calling? Ah, it’s Billy 
Wants his stew now, willy nilly, 
Says that it is getting late. 
Quotes Parnell, but, though he’s hearty, 
He is such a little party. 
3less him, he will bave to wait. 
Who is he to claim attention ? 
He is always for dissension ; 
But in Ireland, I may mention, 
His voice carries little weight. 


(A voice as before.) 
Who's that calling? Wilfrid Lawson 


H’m! Well, he has got his paws on 
My select majority. 


Wants his soup? Er—well—I’m caught—er 


Hi there! Pass me up the water, 
And the salt—now—let me see ! 

His approval, I must win it— 

Soup, sir; yes, sir; half a minute— 

Make it hot, pop Primrose in it — 
Better far dish him than me. 


(A voice as before.) 


Who's that calling out ‘‘ Welsh Rabbit ” 
That confounded—h'm—bad habit— 
I mean gallant little Wales. 
Hope, I'm sure, that I shall please it, 
Do my best—eh, what's that ? cheese it 
All my soft seduction fails. 
Neither flesh, nor fow], nor fish, it 
Ain't as hot as 1 could wish it, 
But suppose that I must dish it 
To appease those hungry Gaels. 


(Voices as before.) 


Who's that calling? Burns and Hardie, 


Havelock Wilson; say I’m tardy, 
Want their dinner. What a bore. 
Agriculture too is calling, 
Hark! Just listen to the bawling, 
Never were such times before. 
Nothing's done, and all are waiting, 
Their remarks are irritating, 
I am tired of the baiting ; 
Listen to them all. Oh, lor 


Goodness gracious, what a menu! 

Harcourt, you will go insane ; you 
Haven't ready bite or sup. 

And these noisy agitators 

Do not make the best of “‘ waiters,” 
Talk of “filling up the cup”! 

Post of chief to such a crew, Sir, 

Dash it all, will never-do; Sir, 

Fact, I think, 'twixt me and you, Sir, 
You had better “ chuck it up.” 
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HOSTS IN THEMSELVES.—No. 8. 


To be the proprietor of a ‘‘Coach and Horses,” a probationary ex- 
perience of ‘‘ The Horse and Groom ’”’ is not an usual human sequence. 

Such is the position achieved by Mr. Douglas Hart, at any rate. 
I do not know whether it is the overflow from the Rev. Newman 
Hall’s popular pastorage that crowds the ‘“‘Horse and Groom” in 
the Westminster Bridge Road, or vice versé; but of a Sunday 
evening this house may be found pretty well packed, and chiefly 
with the genus music hall artiste. 

It was a ramshackle, old-fashioned place until something less 
than a decade back Mr. Hart pulled it together, and established its 
popularity. Like the dramatic and the variety stage “‘ the Surrey 
side’’ is considerably altered in the past half score of years, and 
recognising the Strand as the centre of the aspirations of those for 
whom he has catered so well South of the Thames, Mr. Douglas 
Hart, leaving a prosperous heiratage for his successors there, has 
betaken himself to ‘‘ The Coach and Horses,’’ opposite Somerset 
House, in the Strand. 

Here he has the command of a noble establishment, and the 
team he drives will he found a very spirited one—especially the 
Scotch breed. Mr. Hart’s arrangements for “ billiards, beef, and 
beer,” are of the best, and when it becomes more generally known 
amongst the music hall fraternity that ‘‘The Douglas” erstwhile of 
their more southerly gatherings is the chieftain of this Strand 
symposium, they will doubtless hie them there for the afternoon 
refresher and confab. 

With a — genial presence, and placid amiability, uncommon 
in a Scot (for he is atrue son of the tartan), Mr. Hart has carried 
with him an enviable popularity of no transient character. He has 
also carried with him, like the breeze of the mountains, a rare gift 
of poetry (does he not hail from the immediate borders of Burns- 
land?). A delicate appreciation of metrical music has caused him to 
solace many an anxious and grief-stricken hour with the twining of 
poetic bays. But these are a privateand sacred wreath at present. 
However, when he is induced tc extend his versification to a more 
yublic tune, he will find his popularity wearing a new halo, and 
imself the Laureate of Licensed Victuallers. 
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AT A FANCY BALL. 


Swell of Georgian era.—‘' You been seedy? 
chappie! Never saw you looking so like yourelf in my life!” 


Nonsense, old 


Fun Week by Week. 


Thursday, May 23rd.—To Viscount Hinton’s, if you please. Yes, 
the same; the Viscount Hinton who wheels about a piano-organ ; 
the Viscount Hinton, eldest son and heir to Earl Poulett. 

What did I there? To see the latest in piano-organs? No. 
But to see the latest thing in kinetoscopes. 

I’ll tell you. The kinetoscope is fairly well known by this. Not 
so well known though is the ‘‘ Photographure”’ with which the 
kinetoscope is practically useless. Up till a few days back secrets 
of the ‘‘ Photographure ’’ were locked up in Edison’s laboratory, 
but now they have been discovered and brought to light by a Mr. 
Paul, of Hatton Garden, who has succeeded in producing English 
living pictures quite as well as Edison has succeeded in producing 
American tableaux vivauts. 

I won’t tell you these secrets. It would be robbing Viscount 
Hinton, who, as it were, has acquired the patent of Mr. Paal, of 
Hatton Garden. 

Go and see for yourself at 39, Leather Lane, Holborn. 

It will only cost you ONE PENNY. 

Friday, May 24th.—Fourth annual dinner of the Japan Society 
—Hotel Metropole. 

Most representative gathering. 

Takaaki Kato, His Excellency, you know, presided. 

Of course Sir Edward Arnold was there. He and others and all, 
in fact, were full of the late victory of the Japs over the Chins. 
Indeed, they talked with the warmth that they might have em- 
ployed over a national conquest. Well, there were a good many 
Japs there. 

A pot pourri of the Mikado was played during dinner. 

Kato Takaaki, you know, that is his Excellency, talks capital 
English. He said that he felt quite at home in England, and 
drank any amount of toasts across the table. 


Saturday, May 25th.—Queen’s Birthday yesterday, but held 
to-day, and signalled at least by the Coaching, who held their 


summer “‘ meet ”’ to-day. 
We—that is to say Sir John Thursby and party—had the finest 


of views, for we ourselves were a part of the ‘“‘ meet,” and we were 
last, or nearly last, away. 

Sir John’s was a perfectly-appointed drag, with a perfect team of 
bavs. 
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The Sth Hussars coaching team got as much cheeri 
How the public do dote upon th ,, cheering as any. 
as spic and span as any. pon the military. Certainly theirs looked 


Only twenty-nin ; ; 
nine of teal 2 é members turned out, as compared with thirty- 


7 missed Colonel Le Gendre Starkie. So did others. I missed 
is bays, generally the grandest on the road. Where, oh where, was 
Colonel Le Gendre. And where, oh where were his gees ? 


Sunday, May 26th.—Hurrah ! Music, other than church music 
—I mean other than music in church on Sunday. 


_We'’ve had it at Queen's Hall. Now we have it at the Royal 
Albert Hall. It’s spreading. Good old London County Council! 
Given to-day was an inaugural concert at the Albert. The Hall was 
full, and—yes, I actually took the trouble to inspect some of the 
public-houses, and found 'em empty. 

We had the Royal Artillery Band, who played such pieces as 
Sullivan's “In Memorian,” Schubert's “ Gninished Sympathy, 
Mascagni’s still popular ‘‘ Intermezzo.” ? 

Mr. H. W. Balfour “ organ "’-ised, and Miss Emily Heming san 
and we filed out highly pleased. ’ oo 


Monday, May 27th.—‘The Empire of India.” You wouldn't 
know the old exhibition grounds at Earl's Court. It is improved 
out of all recognition. And a good job, too. Compared with these 
the others were beasts. It is certainly the very biggest show I have 
ever seen. And I haven't seen all yet, for much js still in a state of 
unpreparedness (if I may use such a word?). Nevertheless all its 
promises look in a healthy way of fulfilment. 


Where we had Boynton’s Show before we now have the Queen's 
Palace, a place where all sorts of concerts will take place on orna- 
mental waters. This, I fancy, will be the most picturesque, as it 
will be the most popular, part of the exhibition—excepting, posi- 
bly, the gigantic wheel, which is five hundred feet high, and 
capable of swinging round no less than one thousand and forty-two 
people at once. I wonder who will be the first to venture on this 
wheel, It’s not ready yet. It looks suicidal, but I dare say it will 
be safe enough. 

From the Queen's Palace we got into the Imperial Court gardens, 
an exquisitely decorated oval in red, with myriads of red incan- 
descent lamps. This is a study of red. Kiosk for band is situated 
in the centre. This is surrounded by beds of peonies, which are 
surrounded by gaily bedecked stalls, tea-lounges and dining halls, 
and a—promenade. 

Mrs. Chant! Mrs. Chant! 

To the left, we go to the Empress Theatre—when its opening. 
This is the biggest theatre in the world. 

To the right is the City of India, peopled by Indians, every one 
of whom can do something to amuse you—and what's more 
they do. 

Then the Jungle. This is got up by that past-master, Rowland 
Ward. See the warrior himself. He'sthere. And see his trophies, 
Yes, his trophies, for he’s taken many a big bag--I mean many a 
bag of big game. The Jungle is the only show which is entirely 
finished and ready, and it will not be the least popular of the 
exhibits. 

From here we pass over (not under) the bridge into the old 
Western Gardens, which remain, yours truly, Unchanged. 

By the way, I ought not to forget the lunch we had—an Indian 
lunch it was, and relishable in the extreme. 


Tuesday, May 28th.—Never get tired of the Military Tournament; 
always go and see it, year after year. Finest sight I know, Like 
horse-racing better, perhaps, because one participates in the game 
—that is if you bet (and I do); but, as horse-racing gives you a glow 
of satisfaction (when you win), so does the Military Tournament, 
for you know that our soldiers will always win. 

The performance began, as usual, with the dumbbell exercise by 
the Greenwich Royal Hospital boys. This was given, of course, b 
contributors of the Military Tournament. It ended, as usual, wit 
the heartiest cheering. This was given, of course, by the audience. 

One word and note to theatrical managers—-let them visit the for 
some time garrison town of Islington and learn stage-management. 


Wednesday, May 29th.—Hotel Metropole again. Jubilee Festival 
of the Royal General Theatrical Fund. 

Another most representative gathering. 

Sir Henry Irving was there. 

It was one of the most representative gatherings I ever had the 
pleasure to make up. 

Sir **g*st’s H*rr*s was there. 

It was certainly most representative. 

And the subscriptions were something colossal, 

Ob, what wcnderful people these theatrical peopiec are! 
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A SYMPHONY IN—NOTHING; OR, THE IMPRES- 
SIONISTIC IN ART. 


She (reading Catalogue)—“ ‘ Study of a Crowd in a Fog.’ Why, 
I can make nothing of it.” 

He.—* That's a fine example of the Impressionists’ School of Art. 
I suppose the crowd's moved away, and the fog cleared off!” 


Impertinent Paragraphs. 
By tHe “ Exrant TERRIBLE.” 


Tre following paragraphs are not a bit impertinent ; in fact, they 
are very pertinent, as you are all taking your holidays, or thinking 
about them; but I am not going to alter the title simply because 
it has nothing to do with the case. I shall conclude these remarks 
next week. 


Far away from this anti-everything England, out across the 
ocean, where fanatics cease from troubling and the wearied mind 
can rest, 1 spent this glorious Eastertide, amid the grandeur of 
mighty rocks and the silence of wondrous caves; where the wind 
on the summits of noble clifis bears the ozone and freedom of the 
ocean, untainted by the envy and hatred and all uncharitableness 
of this over-civilised and puritanical island of ours; where one 
forgets all but the joy of living, all but the delight of life. 

* * ‘ 


Nature is very grand in the little Isle of Jersey, and the contrast 
of the greatness of Mother Earth with the Lilliputian community 
that tries to be a nation, which recognises the Empress of India as 
Duchess of Normandy, and, perhaps, Queen of the adjacent islands 
of Great Britain and Ireland, is almost whimsical. 

* + * 

The humours of this tiny nation are intense, though, chaff as one 
may, the independence and the virility of its people cannot but 
strike one very forcibly. Each rocky eminence has its fortress, 
solid and staunch ; some have cost many thousands of pounds, and 
on the top is mounted—a popgun. The Jersey “Great Eastern,” 
with ite one tiny engine, on the funnel of which, when at rest, a 
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lid is*placed—presumably to make the water boil (it was rumoured 
that it was awaiting the methylated spirit from England)—has a 
walking track beside its entire length. 


ms a x 


Whether this is that the train may be hailed and boarded at any 
point by the pedestrian, Ido not know. Neither am I aware that 
a man always walks in front of it with a red flag to clear the track 
of obstruction, but it is very likely. I certainly saw one man 
apparently doing this and arousing a ‘‘ Jersey deer’ (a goat) that 
was comfortably asleep across the line, with the rail for a pillow. 
We were informed by an official of the company that the line 
extended for four miles, but that we could go farther if we liked. 
I do not know whether we were to carry the train with us, but I 
should not be surprised. 


* * * 


The court-house is contained in the States building, or Parlia- 
ment House, a very handsome little structure, finely decorated. 
The inferior court sits below, and if the case is of a very important 
nature, it is immediately sent to the superior court upstairs and 
there tried at once. I did not see a trial, but believe five or six 
judges, or jurats—who have, as such, a seat in the House—in 
scarlet and ermine—had been trying a man for stealing two daffo- 
dils and a violet. There were six witnesses for the defence, but he 
was convicted and sentenced to pay a fine of a halfpenny, the value 
of the stolen property, or to be imprisoned, I believe, for some 


months. 
* * * 


There is a militia on the island, with a sort of benevolent 
conscription. A guide told us that you have the option of joining 
or not, but if you don’t join you are sent to gaol for two years. We 
saw quite a dozen soldiers—there may be more. No one is paid, 
the judges and members of Parliament work for nothing. The 
judges, the rectors of parishes, the bailiff, high constable and 
governor, together with a certain number of elected deputies, 
constitute the States or Parliament. 


x at x 


The licensing law is exceptionally interesting, and, I think, the 
power of granting licenses rests entirely in the hands of the bailiff. 
There are ‘ordinary licenses’? and ‘special licenses.” The 
* ordinary ’’ hotel—all the public-houses are hotels—is not allowed 
to open at all on Sundays, Good Friday, etc., and has to close at 
ten o’clock. The “specials '’ may remain open all day on Sundays, 
etc., and do not close till eleven. On the other hand, intemperance 
pure and simple, unaccompanied either by disorderliness or 
incapability, is a punishable offence, a fine of 40s. being the 
limit, I understand, if the crime is not accentuated by shouting 
or swearing. 


* * * 


The case of an old woman was reported in the daily paper during 
our stay. She was ‘had up” for continual intemperance. It did 
not transpire that she had molested anyone—but that did not matter. 
Then, if you and I had a row and I use a big “ D” I am liable 
to something less than transportation for life. Certain offences 
are punishable by banishment. To be banished from Jersey must 
be a thrilling experience. Where else, in the whole wide world, 
can one go? 


The journalistic requirements of the island are immense. There 
are an evening and several weekly English papers, and one French 
journal. One startling item of information I saw in the daily 
paper was that ‘a lady yesterday fainted in a linen-draper’s, and 
was conveyed to a neighbouring chemist’s, where she recovered.” 
Another item of news—not an advertisement—beneath a military 
paragraph and above a reference to Her Majesty, was to the effect 
that Mr. Swanger, the fish merchant, was selling cod at 4d. a 
pound, and smoked cod also; and “ though he does not state the 
price of the latter, we believe it is at similar low rates.’’ Although 
surrounded by the ocean, we were informed at our hotel that all 
our fish came from England. 


* * 


We had such difficulty in obtaining toast for breakfast that it 
was suggested that the toast came frozen from New Zealand; but 
the butter and vegetables were excellent. The staple industry of 
the country is potato growing. The whole island is one vast potato 

atch, though itis saved from monotony by its trees, its flowers, its 
ills, and the fine landscape generally. Not a square inch is 
—— where there is a flower-pot there will be found a potato 
stalk, 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


I am rather sorry that I have to agree with the Daily Telegraph 
about Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s Fedora. Everybody agrees with the 
Daily Telegraph, and I hate doing what everybody does. But this 
time there is really no way out of it, for the “largest circulation ” 
is absolutely right. Mrs. Patrick Campbell gives us a dose of 
Fedora and water until the last act, and then she gives us a 
delightful performance altogether. 

‘#Sardou diluted is very wishy washy. If you don't give him ve 
highly coloured the lines show through in places, and then bef 
bye to all nature. I am not particularly enamoured of Nature, 
which is occasionally over-rated, but, taking it all in all, Nature 
very often gets quite near to real life, and that is death to a Sardou 
play. Mrs. Campbell is very near to killing Sardou’s Fedora, so 
natural is she. She takes things too quietly—and that is a great 
mistake ina woman. We don’t expect them to take things quietly, 
and when they do so it gives one a shock. I remember once that 
a lady—but no matter, perhaps it has nothing to do with the 
drama—it is another story, and I had better not tell it. 

Fedora is a remarkable play. It is all so thrilling and impossible. 
The lath and plaster are excellent, but you can see the tin tacks 
shining through. It is a pretty villa of a play, with nice jerry-built 
walls, and a pretty garden back and front. Fedora tears every sen- 
timent to tatters, but looks very picturesque in her garment of 
frayed passion and worn-out hyperbole. She breathes superlatives 
at every pore. She exudes high falutins. Butshe enthrals you all 
the same; so like a woman. That is it; Sardou is quite Sardou-nic 
in his mastery of stage technique. He twists you where he likes. 
It is pleasant and yet unpleasant to feel like a piece of string with 
the strands all loose. It gives one a strange feeling of lassitude. I 
would like to say, with the accent on the ‘lass,’ but there is very 
little of the lass about Fedora. For she is a Russian princess, and 
one must not frivol on the subject of Russian princesses, since the 
uew entente cordiale. 

Mr. Tree acted very finely throughout. Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
was, as I have said, most uneven. She gave a sort of a kind of 
toboggan representation of the heroine. Mrs. Bancroft as the 
Countess Olga was immense. And I shall be very surprised if 
Fedora is not a great success at the Haymarket. 


La Bernhardt is back. In Gismonda she has another play of the 
Fedora stamp, only more so. Sardou turns this sort of thing out 
as a Nettlefold turns out screws. Gismonda is a duchess, a Greek 
duchess—which accounts for a great deal. Gismonda is a charm- 
ing widow with a son whom she idolises. It is rather out of 
fashion for a widow to idolise anything except herself, but that is, 
perhaps, a detail. Anyway, she idolises her son. Consequently, 
when he is thrown to a tiger by a jealous kinsman who wishes to be 
duke, Gismonda makes somewhat of a fuss. In addition to this 
she makes a vow—to marry anyone who will rescue him, The 
tiger very kindly takes a nap or something while she is giving off 
the invocation to all and sundry—which is very considerate and 
humane of her. 

Then a common, low-born falconer jumps into the ring, and pro- 
ceeds to do the rescuing trick with efficacy and despatch. What the 
tiger says about the matter is not very plainly recorded. Anyhow, 
he does it, and claims his reward. But Gismonda, being an 
aristocrat, thinks that vows should only be kept by the poorer 
classes, and tries to get out of it. She even appeals to the Pope, but 
the Pope—not being obliged to marry anybody, and having a pro- 
fessional affection for vows—thinks it necessary that even a Greek 
Duchess should keep her word. Consequently she is in despair, 
and this leads to a very fine scene between Gismonda and the 
falconer. So well does he speak the author's lines that Gismonda 
falls in love with him, and tells him that, while she can never be 
his in the face of the world, he is to go home and leave the door of 
his hut open. As he has had no character with her, this is some- 
what of a risky thing to do; but love is blind, and off goes the 
fascinating falconer to leave his door on the jar. To him comes the 
jealous kinsman, whom Gismonda slays with an axe, because she 
understands that he intends doing her lover serious bodily harm. 

Of course, the unfortunate man is accused of the murder, and, 
equally, of course, Gismonda confesses that she alone is to blame. 
As she isa Greek duchess, she escapes being sent for trial, and 
marries the object of her more or less young afiections. _ 

Bernhardt as Gismonda is very fine. She gives us a bit of eve 
emotion, and very nice it is. Her support is also good, and, 
altogether, I spent a very enjoyable evening, though, being a news- 
paper critic, I mustn’t say so. Altogether, the great tragedienne 
was in excellent form. Besides the form, there was the wonderful 
voice— and that goes a great way. To the furthest extent in the 

gallery, in fact, when she raises it. 

An Artist’s Model has removed her studio to the Lyric, and her 
change of address should make no difference to the treasury, for 
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she is a brighter young person than ever. She has more time than 
ever for singing, which is very charming for the audience, though I 
don’t know what the artist thinks about it. I do not suppose that 
he minds much, as George Edwardes pays him an oxpellinh salary 
every week for putting up with her eccentricities, and doesn’t care 
a y whether the picture is finished or not. 

tty Lind is more fascinating than ever. Her new society song 
is sung with a sweet insouicance—a capital word, that—that is 
irresistible. Letty is divine—I am sorry to have to say it, but she 
is. I am sorry because I hate to have to give it away that going 
toa theatre is even anything but a bore and a nuisance. T like 
my Editor to think that I earn my weekly salary by sticking 
thorns in my flesh. 

However, there it is. There is not a brighter, merrier show in 
town than An Artist's Model—although, unlike Trilby, there is no 
suggestion of ‘‘the altogether’—in spite of the poster. Hadyn 
Coffin is not at all funereal nowadays,in spite of his name fora 
slight tendency to affectation. He sings splendidly. Miss Marie 
Tempest naturally arouses a storm—of “pp use. Her voice is so 
sweet and true and full, her acting so chic, and her manner so 
refined. Mr. John le Hay has joined the cast. There is nothing 
dull about him either. He makes le Hay while the sun shines, 
of the footlights, of anything, and the audience reap a rich barvest, 


Cissie is back at the Palace, and, although no longer a little girl, 
is just as sweet and simple as ever. Her admission into the ranks 
of the Irish party has not yet embittered her style, and there is no 
sign of any coercion about Mrs. Macarthy. She imitates many 
people a great deal better than they do it themselves, and others 
somewhat less successfully. She isn’t a bit proud because she was 
shown round the House by papa McCarthy, and is, altogether, just 


as dainty and delightful as she ever was. 
GOSSAMER. 


Choice Readings from Mr. Fun’s Edition 
of the Classics. 
NO. XIX.—CHARLES DICKENS. 
I.—-Opgz TO AN INSPIRING JOG, 


To take a jog on wheeler's wheel 
I left my home, with cycling zeal, 
And, as I rode, thou mad’st me feel 

A jolly dog. 

Inspiring Jog! 
I yearned with all my heart to break 
The “ scorcher’s "’ record; and, to make 
The most of thee, I oft did take 

Huge sips of grog, 

Inspiring Jog ! | 
The London mists that night were more 
Than those on Scotia’s mountains hoar ; 
But, all unscathed, thy frenzy bore 

Me through the fog, 

Inspiring Jog! 
Yet, taking thee, I sure did wrong ; 
For of pedestrians, weak and strong, 
Hurled down by thee, I’ve heard a long, 

Long catalogue, 

Inspiring Jog! 


l1l.—Tae Foucsat MacuIne. 


Oh, a dainty thing is the flight machine 
In these poverty-strickemdays ; 
And, for bringing so blessed a boon, I ween, 
Qld Maxim deserves our praise. 
When we can’t get work upon Terra's face, 
We may thank our propitious stars 
That on Maxim's machine we may rise apace, 
Till employment we gain in Mars! 
HWnabling us mone from Mars to m 
A rare good thing is the flight e! 
Oh, « lovely wheeze is the flight machine, 
When 4 sins of unkind omission 
(Though our forms in the Argentine realms we screen) 
We are subject to extradition! 
For on Maxim's machine we heavenward soar, 
Ané thie Government wouldn't demean Us 
By bringing us back to Britannia’s shore, 
From Jupiter, Saturn, Venus f 
And, enabling us there o reside serene, \- 
A rare good thing is the flight machine ! 
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MODERN MARTYRDOMS. 


XIITI.—WHEN YOU HAVE SET OUT ON A SUMMER’ MORNING IN 
YOUR SUMMER CLOTHES, AND THE WIND GETS ROUND TO THE EAST 
AND BLOWS BITTERLY COLD. 


Address to A. T. Q.C. 


Att hail, A. T. Q. C.! 

I pledge thee in a beaker, 
Whene’er I pay six d., 

And get my weekly Speaker, 


All hail, A. T. Q.C.! 

I shake thee by the paw, sir; 
In many 4 causerie, 

On good old Father Chaucer— 


On poetry, A. T. 

Q. C., and eke on fiction, — 
On books of history, 

I have admired thy diction. 


But one thing, oh, A. T. 

Q. C., my soul is vexing ; 
Come, now, and aid thou me 

To clear this point perplexing. 


You live, A. T. Q. C., 
In Cornish port of Fowey, 
Let me appeal to thee: 
Say, does it rhyme with,Troy ? 


Or, if I can drag in 
Miss Menie Muriel Dowie 
And 'scape with a sound skin. 
Say, does she rhyme with Fowey ? 
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‘How to Spend Whit-Monday. 


Many peopled are troubled as to just how to enjoy Bank Holiday. 
There is plenty to do, there are plenty of places to go to, but some 
men find it so difficult to make up their minds that they end in 
staying at home with their wives, and being miserable generally. 
My own experience is that one should always do something. One 
Whit-Monday I stopped in bed all day and enjoyed it thoroughly ; 
and then again, on another occasion, I went to Margate on the 
boat. Nothing is more instructive than a sea voyage, even if it is 
only to Margate. The vessel is a little world of its own, and it is 
only by personal experience that one realises how the expression, 
‘“‘ hungry waters,’’ originated. 

But to return to the Margate trip. When I tried the experiment 
there were all sorts and conditions of people on board, from honey- 
moon couples to real, sensible married men and women, who never 
addressed a civil word to each other. One of these aforesaid 
sensible married women was a hopelessly, paliant-looking creature, 
with a husband of the orthodox suburban type. The luncheon bell 
rang, and her worn face lighted up. 

‘‘Oh, John,” she said, “ I’m so hungry!” 

‘‘ Nonsense, my dear, we shall have tea at Margate at 5 o’clock, 
and it’s 1 now. Well, well. Here, waiter, bring this lady a glass 
of lemonade and a bun. I think I’ll just drop down and have a 
snack, my dear.” 

Then he went down and absorbed about 10s. worth of lunch, 
lighted a choice cigar, and felt so much peace and goodwill that he 
returned to his wife and pointed out all the obiects of interest to 
her. The selfishness of this individual so disgusted me with the 
Margate trip that next time I went to Hampstead Heath. There 
is a good deal of honest English fun to be seen at ‘‘’Appy 
‘Ampstead.”’ Nobody is more good natured than the British 
coster out for a holiday. It does one’s heart good to see 
stop and do a double shuffle out of mere lightness of heart. And 
he has his sentiments and passions just as does the curled darling 
of society. Watch him thump his ‘‘donah”’ on the back until she 
howls with anguish ; see him kiss and kick her alternately. Per- 
haps he is a married man. Does he leave his wife at home while 
he enjoys himself? No, he brings her along to carry the “ grub,”’ 
and if she forgets anything cuts her eye out with a gingerbeer 
bottle. Yes, Hampstead is the place for real merry-making. Still, 
there are plenty of other nice places. You can go on the steamer 
to Kew, or to see the fireworks at the Crystal Palace, or to the 
Rosherville Gardens to ‘‘spend a happy day.” And then, again, 
you can go to Jericho. 


Modern Month Rhymes. 


FirtTy ways in September, 

April, June, and November— 
Flirty ways in March and May, 
Flirty ways each August day— 
Flirty ways in bright July, 

Ditto ‘neath October’s sky— 
Flirty ways in second month, 
Flirty ways in twelfth and oneth— 
All the girls on earth have got : 
Tell me, mashers, have they rot? 


AT a recent amateur performance in which Mr. Edward Terry, 
acting under a psendouym, good-naturedly played a part, he was 
unrecognised. But they did him the credit to say ‘‘ how good he is 
for an amateur!’ The opinion of the other ‘‘amateurs”’ is 
unrecorded. 


PROMOTE DIGESTION 


Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘‘ HOVIS,” or if 
what is supplied as ‘‘HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please 


write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed) to 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of “Hovis' 


do so for their own profit. BEWARE! 
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Fun Week by Week. 


Thursday, May 30th.—To the ups and downs of Epsom. Place 
was bare to-day compared with yesterday, Derby Day. All the 
better. Poor sport. 

Saw The Quack playing a game with Faithless, or rather Finlay 
with Bradford. Finlay on The Quack let Bradford wring the 
withers of Faithless until a hundred yards from home, and then 
walked over ’em. 

Saw Whittier walk over Mr. Best’s little gee Pomick. 

To-day backed Morny Cannon’s mounts, and came a cropper, as 
he very nearly did. for Rubicano and Paprika, both really winners, 
jumped the shadow of the number board, and lost in consequence. 

Two things vex me. Why on earth haven’t they mended this 
number board affair? And why in the name of fortune did Cannon 
cuddle the rails the second time. It nearly cost him his neck. 


Friday, May 31st.—The Oaks, of course. No more people than 
esterday. Better ae. It was very pretty—for those who had 
acked her—to see La Sagesse, after a series of misfortunes along 

the course, shoot out and win with the most consummate ease. 


Saturday, June 1st.—St. Neots is in luck’s way. It’s gota Spa— 
a saline spring, which was discovered four years when an artesian 
well was sunk a depth of 300 feet for the purposes of a paper mill 
built upon an island in the Great Ouse, and situated about a mile 
from the town. You may already have tasted its waters, for for 
four months St. Neot’s water has been used on the table. 

Doctors—the doctors of St. Neots—ray that it has wonderful 
medicinal and therapeutic properties. Ofcourse. Of course. 

It is full of sulphur-hydrogen. Reminds me of the waters of 
Baden-Baden, Brighton-Brighton, and also of the waters of Baby- 
lon-Babylon. 

To-day the Spring was thrown open to the public, and the hon. 
secretary, Mr.J. A. Ennals, thought it a fitting occasion for festivity, 
and so he and St. Neots asked the Press down and up, and we made 
merry on the Great Ouse, which was alive with pleasure craft and 
roach, and chub, and bream, and pike, and trout, etc. 

The Spa is picturesquely situated. A little platform has been 
levelled and railed in, and in this enclosure, with the weeding 

ols of the Ouse below, the navigating channel to the left, and the 
Saakwaker teeming with fish on the right, the opening ceremony 
was gracefully performed by Mrs. G. 4% ell Rowley. 

Now, here’s the place to spend a happy (holi)day—St. Neots 
—the Valley of the Ouse—the orchards—the golf links—farm- 
houses—shooting—hunting—tennis, etc. 


Monday, June 3rd.—Paid a second visit to the New Gallery. 
Struck with the dramatic nature of ‘‘The Laboratory.” It is by 
the Honourable John Collier. It is very stirring. 

We have a beautiful woman in the costume of the Louis 
Quatorze period. There is a light of evil in one eye, and a light of 
triumph in the other. 

,« She has handed over to the wily old alchemist the glittering jewels 


from her bosom. 
And what has the wily old alchemist given her in return ? 


Norice.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or lite 
. returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
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A bottle, labelled “ poison.” 
Yes, ‘‘ Poison,”’ 
‘* POISON |” 

But she won't take it. 

It is for somebody else, 

For whom ? 

Ask the Honourable John, 

Mr. J. J. Shannan is better when ho paints children than when 
he trots out his usual stiff and staring portraits of fashionable ladies. 

‘Tales of the Jungle’’ (743) is a very pretty picture indeed. It 
is the picture of a young and lovely mother reading to her golden- 
haired little girls. Beautiful innocence is stamped on the three 
faces. On the girls’ faces is written pleasure in their simple enter- 
tainment. On the mother’s is written pleasure at her children's 
pleasure—and if you could only see your own face while looking at 
theirs, you’d see pleasure written on that as well. 

Mr. Edward Stott comes with a landscape. Crowds gather 
round it and talk about it in high terms. It is an atmospheric 
masterpiece. It is called ‘‘Noonday.” It is a study of naked 
urchins bathing in a shallow pool. Stott hits off with a rare 
subtlety the effect of a hot summer's day, in which the atmosphere 
charged with moisture has lost its traneparency. 

To go to the opposite pole. We have “ Frost,” by a Mr. Hartley 
—I mean by Mr. A. Hartley. Same thing; not of very great 
account. Yet I don’t know. That's just it—I don’t know. 
Subject I’m not too familiar under its conditions. It may be 
tremendously clever. I think it is, but I don't know, so go and 
look at 231 for yourself. 

Tuesday, June 4th.—The “Fourth” at Eton, of course, 
Marvel of marvels—it was fine. Just think of that now. It was 
actually fine on the “fourth” at Eton. Andwhy? Because we 
went down in paddock boots and macintoshes. 

It was too hot to listen to the speeches. 

It was almost too hot to eat, but I lunched with an effort, 

It was not too hot to sit under the shade of the “ immemorial 
elms” and watch the cricket match. 

I can’t get away from the fact that it was fine on the “ fourth” 
of June. 

It will be fine at Henley after this. 


Look at Home, Brother Jonathan. 


In a splenetic and grossly-unfair article on English Fair Play, an 
American journal declares that ‘The Farnborough mob of fort 
years agon was not more unfair than the comments of the Englis 
sporting press during the last American Cup races. There has been 
no time in the past 120 years when England has been in a state of 


mind to app te exactly what fairplay means when an American 
is to get the benefit of it.” Ob, yes therehas. Although suspected 
of desire to poison the food of the American oarsmen who have 


rowed over here, and been defeated, John Bull thought it 
enough to win by quite ordinary means. What price American fair- 
play in America, with an Englishman to bamboozle and bully, eh, 


rother Jonathan ? 


rary, spontancously sent in. No contribut ns cin be 
ohbuaed envelope. 
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May in Northampton. 
A RHAPSODY. 


Tank God for the beautiful sunshine! 
And the fields and the trees all in green! 
’Tis sunshine gives life to the flowers ! 
’Tis sunshine that gives life to me! 

For like larks in a cage 

Are the thoughts of a man 
Who is 'prisoned in gloom all his life! 

When the heart would be light, 

Yet is crushed by the weight 
Of the woes and the worries of life ! 
Who is driven back—back in each battle ; 
Who is striving a!] vainly to rise ; 
Who is crushed after every endeavour ; 
Then he feels as the lark in the cage does, 
As it crashes ite bead ’gainst its roof: 
3ut it pours out its heart on occasions 
While seer a its joy in the morning, 
And at eventide pealing out praises. 


Thank God for the beautiful sunshine ! 

And the meads with their sparkle of yellow! 
The yellow and white of the daisies, 

The yellow of butter cups golden, 

And amidst the green grasses, 

Forget-me-nots blue and the pink 

Of the clover and weeds by the hundred ; 

And the hawthorn that’s geinming the hedges, 
And the wild rose which here oP ais 

Is decking the hedge with its buds. 


Thank God for the beautiful sunshine! 
And the sweet scents of spring from them all! 
And the rush of the river that’s by me! 
It’s roar, as it falls o’er its weir 
E,'er it breaks o'er the edge of its weir-wall 
It looks like a long crystal line— 
A crystal that’s set in bright silver, 
Fit to 'circle a goddess’s neck. 
And the change from the hush 
Of the lanes—-to the rush 
Of the weir—puts a livelier life in the rhymer, 
And when life is so dark 
It is —heaven—to hark 
To the sounds of such nature as this; 
And the lark in the sky far above, 
Peals forth all his pwans of love, 
And thanks God for the beautiful sunshine ! 


‘Epviroriat Nore.—Dear Puablic,—We are really 
very sorry. We don’t know how these things 
get in. It is too late to stop the press now. 
We will dismiss that fraud, our sub. The 
villain shall leave to-day. It shall not occur 
again.) 

[N.B.—We warn spring poets off the premises, 
We have laid on a newfangled—we mean 
sharp-fang-led—dog, of the celebrated John 
Bull breed; and for spring poets we have 
spring-guns on three separate landings. ] 


An Omission. 
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(1) First Paper-Spoiler.—“ Isn’t trade slack. All I can do is to knock off a child’s 


had or two.” 
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(2) Second Arfist.—‘‘ Sold ’em?” 
First ditto.—‘‘ Yes, I sold ’em just as they were—very wet, and, I am afraid, 


beastly raw.” 


Widow Fidgetty.—* What hideous butchery!” 


Ir is not stated in the gushing notice of Mr. Penny-plain-and- 
tuppence-coloured Stanley Weyman, in the current number of The 
Idler, whether that complete superseder of Walter Scott and the 
elder Dumas‘had read ‘‘ The Fortunes of Nigel” and ‘‘The Three 
Musketeers " before he felt an inspired call to write “‘ A Gentleman 


of France." And, such a gentleman! 


The Thousand-and-One “ Knights.” 


Wuy did not Mr. W. G. Grace receive a Knighthood? That 


is one of the questions which everybody is aski 


in relation to the 


Birthday Honours. Why not indeed! In order that the Prime 
Minister, Lord Rosebery or another, may have the advantage of 
light and leading when “ Sirs" are served out, we submit to his 
consideration the following list :—Sir Gilbert Grace, Sir John 
Roberts, Sir Alfred Lyttleton, Sir Alphonse Romano (after natur- 
alisation), Sir John Burns, Sir George R. Sims, Sir Jerome K. 
Jerome, Sir Bernard Shaw, Sir Mornington Cannon, and Sir Pear’s 


Soap. 


‘Drop It!” 


WE are threatened with a re-opening of the Wilde case. The 
prospect is alarming. A free press is a fine thing, but, in relation 
to such cases as Wilde’s, is not the press apt to be rather too free? 


Of Course. 


THere are still believers in ‘‘ pore Sir Roger.’’ Don’t tell them 
about Arthur Orton! They declare him to be insane, and his 
‘‘Confessions”’ the evidence of a wrecked intellect. It is under- 
stood that arrangements are being made for the ‘“ bullocky ” 
Claimant to give a series of public readings from his Confessions. 
He is to begin in the Potteries, and it is fondly hoped that Mr. W. 
Woodall, M.P., will take the chair at the opening performance. 


The Nonconformist Conscience. 


Was it in accordance with the eternal fitness of things that the 
Daily News, which is the leading organ of Liberal Nonconformity 
(is there such a thing ?), was tke only journal that tipped Sir Visto 
for the Derby ? 
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WHY TWO “FUN” ARTISTS NEVER TALK “SHOP” NOW. 
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(3) First Artist.—“I finished off my wife to-day—bad to scrape a lot through.” 
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(4) Widow Fidgetty.x—“ Murderers! Fiends!! Body Snatchers 


A Microscopical Temperance Question. 


WantTeED to know, the quantity of whisky, or ‘‘ Exshaw,” or 
other similar ardent liquor, dispensed in exchange for the sum of 
sixpence at the refreshment bars of the Theatre Royal, Covent 


Garden ? 
A Modern Antique. 


OpviousLy unaware of his having exhumed a chestnut of vener- 
able age, a correspondent, writing on the American question, 
suggests that ‘‘The Whey to treat Kurds” But that will do. 
We have forwarded his name and address to Scotland Yard. Qf" 


A Re-naMED THEATRE.—The Bauble Shop, An Ideal Husband, 
and The Home Secretary. In consequence of the Criterion Theatre, 
Pictadilly, having for some time been devoted to the production of 
Parliamentary plays, and in consideration of there being mor 
pieces of the same description to follow, it has been determined to 
change the name of the house to that of The Theatre Royal, St. 


Stephen’s. 
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’"Arry as a Naturalist. 


Liza (seeing owl in cage).—*'Ere, 'Arry ! 
Strike..me, what sort of. a akee he 
thatr” 

"Avry.—“ That! That’s a heagle, that 
is.” . 

"Arry's Mother.— Garn! you crackpot, 

that theré’s a howl.”"—(Fact). 


What, Indeed ! 


Eminent Soap Boiler.— Here, I say, 
the way they're giving titles now is ridi- 
culous.”’ 

Pill Manufacturer.-- Yes, if they go 
on giving honours to genius, why, what 
will a title be worth to such as you an’ 
me.” 


Our old friend, R. Dup, says he has 
discovered perpetual motion at last. We 
asked him how, and he said “I have 
something in my place now that has been 
ruoning for over five years."’ 

‘And nota clock ?"’ eaid we. 

“No,” 

“Then what on earth is it?” 

“A tailor's bill.” 


WE are informed by a solemn authority 
that “until the American Society in 
London was organised the people at home 
did not know how many distinguished 
Americans there were in London.” Is 
this rote sarkastikle, or is it necessary to 
label the Distinguished American—for 
‘‘home"’ discovery and identification ? 


In his brilliant lines on “ What's ina 
Name ?”’ Thomas Hood asks ‘* Who would 
be a Bug by choice ?”’ The reply is obvious. 
And yet, in relation to an entomologist 
who is wedded to the Coleoptera, we read 
in a contemporary that “ Bugs are his pet 
hobby.” For ‘“ bugs,” except in the 
Century Dictionary, read “ Beetles."’ 


THe latest proof of the advance of the 
“ Trilby "' craze in America takes the form 
of a foot-print. In other words, a New 
York journal comes out with a picture of 
a jnaked foot, which is thus described: 
“ This is ‘ Trilby’s’ foot—life-size. That 
is to say, this is the foot of Miss Virginia 
Harned, who is playing ‘ Trilby.’ Sketched 
by Mr. Eugene Presbery, stage-manager 
of the ‘ Trilby’' Company.” It is no greta 
shakes of a foot, as feet go, but it has 
the negative virtue of being free from 
corns and bunions. 


“Next!” 


Tue wife of an eminent dramatic critic is represented in one of 
the illustrated journals in the gown she wore on the occasion of 
the production of a new play at a West End theatre, Her hus- 
band’s portrait in his new coat, patent leathers, and “ clean biled 
rag "’ may be looked for “ in our next.” 


The Neat, 
April Ist, 1895. 


Dear S1z,—Mrs, Gladstone has said recently in a public speech 


on “* Public a 


to it, they wil 


king,” that “ if ladies persevere and keep steadily 
beat the gentlemen.” 


Some of ’em don’t need to sg al I know one that “keeps 
ys 


steadily-at it.”—Yours sincere 
f 


DesIrving Honour. 


N. Perer. 


Yes, twas an honour to him and his Art, 
Sut, while about it, why not make him Bart? 
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BEWARE OF BUYING THINGS AT A LARGE EMPORIUM WHEN YOU ARE IN A HURRY. 





















































1. “I ought, really, not to stop now, as I am a bit late already ; 
but I think I have just time to dash in and get one of those 23d. 
pepper-pots the wife is always asking me to buy.” 





























3. After a long search and many enquiries, he does find the lift, 
but the fool of a conductor lands him on the wrong floor. He 
finds himself in what is evidently a ladies’ department. 
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5. Someone at last comes to the rescue, and leads him to the 
pepper-pot counter, where he makes his purchase. Instead of 
getting his change at once he has to wait an interminable time 
whilst his money and the bill make a tour of the premises in a 
globular box along a sort of railway. At last he gets his change 


and dashes off. 


FUN : June 11, 1895. 
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Zz. He dashes in, rushes up to the counter, and asks for a 23d. 
pepper-pot. He is informed by the young lady that he is in the 
wrong department; that he will find the pepper-pots on the third 
floor; that there is a lift which will take him up. 
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4. He feels very awkward among such surroundings, and makes 
his escape frantically down a staircase, but soon gets quite lost in 
& maze of passages, staircases, etc., etc., etc. 


( / 


ei 
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6. After a few delays, caused by turning down wrong passages, - 
he finds himself actually in the street once more. He rushes to the 
station, just misses his train, has to wait an hour for the next; 
feels in his pocket for the pepper-pot with a view to examining it. 


T 


It has fallen out! Gone!! Lost!!! D Tt] (Curtain. } 

















FUN .—ivx 11, 1895. 
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HE CAN’T GET HIS MONEY’S WORTH. 


JOHN BULL, 48 BRITISH WORKMAN.—“ DRAT THE THING; I HAVE PUT | 


‘ NOTHING OUT. 


4NY AMOUNT OF MONEY INTO IT AND 


VE A GOOD MIND TO SMASH I'l = 
‘For Cartoon Verses, 6é4 page 245.) 
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Put a Penny in the Slot. 


Joun But (soliloquises) : — 


Put a penny in the slot, 
And you trust in Providence ! 
t is what I was advised. 
But although I’ve spent the lot 
Nothing has as yet come thence, 
Though so much was advertised. 
I was most uncommon green 
When I trusted that machine. 


Listen to the row inside ; 
Mechanism gone astray 
Always shows ite noisy pow’rs. 
Seems to take a morbid pride 
In the very curious way 
That it wastes its time and ours. 
Music in and on a flat— 
Well, I didn’t pay for that, 


Little blocks of sound reform, 
Pure “linked sweetness long drawn out,” 
I have paid and waited for. 
Not to hear the cogwheels storm 
As they throw my pence about; 
That’s why I’m feeling sore. 
Nothing’s done, and nothing’s earned, 
And my money’s not returned. 


Give me back the ancient ways, 
When the goods were priced and seen, 
And you paid for what you had. 
For this silly modern craze, 
This promissory machine, 
Is enough to drive one mad. 
You must pay, and twirl your thumbs 
While you wait, and—nothing comes. 


In the days when I was young 
Things perhaps were rather dear. 
But you had the goods you bought, 
Now wild promises are flung 
Broadcast; and, it’s very clear, 
Simple souls are often in 
“ Buy, buy, buy,” is loudly trolle 
You buy, and you alone are sold. 


Old Reformers, past and dead, 
Peel, and Palmerston, and Bright, 
They were honest to the core. 
On them you might stake your head, 
All their dealings were upright, 
Honour then was to the fore. 
But in these degenerate days 
Reform is sacrificed to craze. 


Empty talk and cringing cant, 
Promises absurd and wild, 
Are the Lib’rals’ stock-in-trade. 
Love of office, still extant, 
Draws, but does not “ draw it mild.” 
Blufl’s the only game that’s played. 
All that’s their’s they keep—except 
Promises, they're never kept. 


Put a penny in the slot ? 
I have put in many pence ; 
I'm—without a penny—left. 
Put a penny in Great Scot! 
Have I lost my common sense, 
Both of wit and wealth bereft. 
Well, since it has picked me clean, 
Think I'll smash up the machine, 


Fin de Siecle. 


My old college comrade, Cornelius Smith, 
Is a passionate lover of prime sherry, 

And, a little while back, I presented him with 
Twenty dozen of truly sublime sherry. 


But the march of old Time he outpaced, so to speak 
In consuming that most excell-ent sherry, 

For, instead of five years, it was only a week 

Ere he got to the end of the sent-sherry ! 





June 11, 1895. 


HOSTS IN THEMSELVES.—No. 9. 

THE mutabillty of tavern keeping does not altogether consist of 
an influx of landlords to the Strand. We have in exchange for 
those who come there, those who move from it. None better known 
amongst them than Darmstatter. 

Who does not remember ‘‘ Darmey’s’’—as it was familiarly called 
—in the Strand, near the Vaudeville Theatre? where “‘ Jumbo” 
dispensed drinks. ‘Jummy,” the amiable and rotund, has taken 
to herself a husband, and is dispensing drinks to babies now. 
Home of the Lager Beer, and where it was first familiarised to the 
Londoner, and where the Times gentleman found it and discanted 
upon its excellence, especially the ‘‘ beautiful inch of froth on 
the top’’--though I could never learn why the beautiful inch 
measured inside instead of outside the glass. Yes, that was Darm- 
statter’s Vienna Restaurant in the Strand. And now that has been 
pulled down and rebuilt out of recognition, and Darmstatter is 
gone. Yes, oh shades of H. S. Leigh, James Albery, and the rest of 
a genial ghosts! if you ever walk the earth—where you made 

rilliant oasis in the humdrum of every-day life—in search of 
** Darmstatter’s,”” yet must hie to Islington, and there, not far from 
the Grand Theatre, you will find that the worthy gentleman has 
changed his venue but not his menu. 

This arrangement ought to make “‘ Merrie Islington”’ all the more 
merry, for never did host enjoy in the sedate West a better reputa- 
tion for a rollicking laughter-loving crowd than that which as- 
sembled daily under the influence of Darmstatter’s viands and 
vintages. The Vienna Restaurant in the High Street, Islington, is 
as replete with elegance and comfort, and boasts as good a chef and 
as excellent a cellar as ever blest its Strand parent establishment; 
and mes! a ‘‘cousin oop for t’ Cattle Show”’ of late years has had 
cause to bless the name of Darmstatter, when after admiring the 
beef in its live state, he has been fortunate enough to attend here 


and have it revealed to him how it ought really to be cooked and 


washed down, 
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OUR CONTEMPO-RAREE SHOW. 
No. 16.—‘‘For tHE PEOPLE.” 


To some natures it might seem that a flourishing practice at the 
Bar,”or the editorship of a leading weekly newspaper of militant 
views, would, either of them, taken singly, be sufficient to tax the 
mental and physical qualities of the ordinary mortal to their full 
extent. On this hypothesis, Mr. W. M. Thompson cannot possibly 
be regarded as an ordinary mortal, as he cheerfully and successfully 
undertakes the duties of both callings, and has done so this many a 
day. As the editor of the time-honoured Reynolds’ he holds a brief 
‘‘ for the people,”’ and energetically works up his case. 

Mr. Thompson’s connection with journalism commenced, I 
believe, while he was yet a schoolboy. He has written a good deal 
for the Standard—notably a series of letters on the land question, 
for the purposes of which he took a tour through Ireland (hisnative 
land, by the way)—for the defunct weekly, the Radical, Pick-Me-Up, 
etc.t? He successfully contested the Burns’ riot case against such 
powerful lights of the bar as Russell, Poland, Wright, and Charles 
Matthews, and is the author of several strong works on law and 
political subjects. His are the strong opinions of a strong man, 
and, as a journalistic leader of ultra-Radical opinions, 1s, un- 
doubtedly, the right man in the right place. 


Waftings from the Wings, 


Wuat Duse—I mean d’you say? Not enough fire? Nonsense, my 
boy, nonsense. Her Marguerite Gauthier is a revelation, her death 
scene an inspiration. There never has been such a death scene. 
If I thought I could die like that I wouldn’t mind dying to-mor— 
at least, when I was ninety. Duse,in La Dame Aux Camélias 
may have played quietly, did play without the slightest ap- 
proach to theatric effect, but it was magnificent in the 
concentrated essence of the pathos of a woman who has been loved 
by many, and has been fated by her lovers, who loves but once and 
is hounded down. 

Because Duse is playing at Drury Lane, some people teem to 
think that she ought to take the centre of the stage, throw up her 
eyes, hold up her hands to heaven, and metaphorically declare 
that he who lifts his hand against a woman, save in the way of 
kindness, is in danger of finding himself in gaol. These days of 
woman’s rights are so mamby-pamby. 

Duse is too natural for certain of us—nature is such a played- 
out old harridan, isn’t she? Fancy nature on the stage in these 
days of Ibsen! The very ideaisabsurd. It seems funny to suggest 
that the good old Camdélias gives scope for nature, while Ibsen 
doesn’t ; but then I am beginning to hope that the cant of Ibscenity 
is about over. 
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One can praise Duse without depreciating Bernhardt. Both are 
glorious, and I wouldn't have the divine Sarah think that I wished 
to belittle her for worlds. She would feel so hurt about it. Besides, 
I might injure her prospects. Duse doesn’s give us the glorious 
fireworks of Bernhardt, but she shows us the tender beauty of a 
twilight in June. Gradually, gradually the tints deepen, until 
there is nothing left but a soft and saddening beauty, and, in the 
silence of a summer night, she dies. 

Her love for Ormand Duval transfigures her —the courtesan 
becomes @ women. It is her life, her soul, her God. Over all 
is the spirit of gracious, adoring womanhood. ll the past 
vanishes, the garish picture is painted out by Love, that most 
wonderful of all artists, who, with one touch of his transforming brush, 
gives to the clouded sky, the blue of Heaven, to the trees besmirched 
the green of the spring, when all the world is young. 


That’s what I think about Duse. If you can make head or tail 
of it Ishall be delighted, because it will be so unexpected. 

People speak of the realism of the death of Marguerite. Realism 
is an ugly word, and doesn’t fit the case. Realism isn’t real. Real- 
ism only deals with the horrible, and, as the world is only half 
horrible, realism is necessarily distorted. See? Duse doesn’t 
worry about hacking coughs and the expression of bodily pain. She 
simply fades away for love's sweet sake, and the curtain comes 
down, and the whole audience is crying, and that’s an end of it. 

It is very, very beautiful. 

In that nasty play, La Femme de Claude, Signora Duse did her 
best—but she failed, comparatively speaking, to make the pla 
interesting, even as Bernhardt failed. It is a ‘‘ problem” play, and, 
like most others of its class, the greatest problem is why it was 
ever written. The Femme aforesaid is a bold, bad woman, who was 
born without a shred of conscience to her name. She is a perfect 
study of the morally nude. If there were a Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Psychical Sophistry, La Femme de Claude would find 
itself hailed before a Magistrate of Morals—and bail refused. The 
life that her poor hubby leads is enough to drive him to temper- 
ance, in the shape of a coffee palace. Only the glimmering gloom 
and the shoddy shabbiness of a coffee palace would suit his shat- 
tered nerves. 

After giving him as perfect a foretaste of Hades in the hottest 
weather, she asks him to be ass enough to “take her back.” He 
thinks it better to shoot her, and have done withit. Heis wise. 
It is much better to put your foot down with women of that kind. 
It ensures their silence in this world, though it is rather hard luck 
on the poor gentleman with the cloven hoof. 

Still, Duse in this scene was superb. 


There is no one but Duse in the company worth worrying about. 


The second edition of the Artist’s Model, bound at the Lyric, vice 
Daly’s, where all hands are busy with the Bernhardt classics, is a 
volume that should be secured at once. I am finding this metaphor 
somewhat difficult to maintain, so I will descend to ordinary prose. 
It doesn’t look so pretty, but it is a great deal easier to write—and 


probably to read. 

New songs, new dances, and new busine ood business— 
render The Artist's Model a young lady in whose company it is very 
desirable to pass an evening, and you may take your wife and 
family ; for, while she is a very smart young person, her language 
is never objectionable, and her manners are beyond reproach. Letty 
Lind’s new nonsense song of society is a great deal more enticing 
than is much sense we hear nowadays, that rot about argon, and so 
on. Who cares anything about argon? You can’t go away after 
hearing argon for an hour or two and whistle it, and do a double 
shuffle to it, and dream of it, and wake up humming it, and wish 
to heaven that you could get the blessed thing out of your head. 
Of course, you can't. And as Letty’s song does all this for you, and 
argon doesn’t, what’s the good of argon anyway? There's plenty 
of gas about, goodness knows, one way and another, without having 
any more inflicted on us. In brief, the song is splendid. So is the 
new Parisian dance, diluted sufficiently to suit the British te, 
if that palate hasn't been spoiled by drinking Nonconfortnist 
vinegar. 


Everything is very nice and jolly. 
a ‘ GossaMER. 


At Breakfast. 


Mrs. Grummel (looking up from paper).—‘* Well, I never!” 

Mr. Grummel (looking up from plate).—" Now, what’s up?” 

Mrs. Grummel.— Why, théy’ye been an’ gone an’ invented 
smokeless powder!” 

Mr. Grummel—“ An’ what about it? If they would invent 
smokeless chimneys it would be worth talking about.” 
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Pleasures and Palaces. 


Tue chap I took with me to the Alhambra the other evening to 
pay for the cab and stand drinks said it reminded him of a tea 
meeting. You probably take that for a term of disparagement, 
which only shows how little you know about tea meetings. Of 
course, I’m old enough to remember the time when you had tea 
at tea meetings, but it’s different now. 


Where formerly we'd sit and sigh, 
Of “ dire examples ”’ telling, 
And with a sea o tepid tea, 
“ A-wisabilly swelling.” 

We now prolong the comic song 
And smoke improper few rate), 
While, to a band, we've juggling and 

A skirt dance by the curate. 


Moreover, if tea meetings have journeyed somewhat on the road 
to music halls, music halls are being forced by ‘‘ regulations” con- 
siderably in the direction of tea meetings, and the similarity is 
“ still growing.” All the same, the Albambra programme might 
have been a bit livelier; there wasn’t a bad turn it it (nor, inter 
alia, » comic singer!), but there seemed wanting all the time some- 
thing just a little extra good or sensational to act as a sauce, as it 
were, and bring out the flavour of the rest. 

You can’t beat the Alhambra band—there was a man beating 
the drum, but that isonly a fiftieth part of it, and don’t count—and 
they opened proceedings for us with an exhilarating rendering of a 
polka march, as they called it. Whether you can march a polka or 

Ika a march (anywhere out of the dominions of His Excellency) 
os technical matter which I have not studied—so I leave it to 
you. A Day Out” is a well-devised piece of its kind, gone through 
with practised skill and all the modern improvements, including 
lady somersaults. (In the new music hall cookery book I am 
bringing out, by the way, there will be a special section devoted to 
tarts and turnovers.) Signorina Della Rocca’s playing on the 
violin was so sweet and so gently charming that I thought re- 
morsefully of my innocent youth. Miss Mabel Allen vocalises too 
rapidly. I didn’t notice anything so unpleasant in her singing that 
she need “‘ get it over quickly” that way. Henri French on the 
bicycle did a good many things I haven’t noticed the ordinary 
bicyclist doing—such as riding without hind wheel or handle—and 
the only improvement I can suggest is that he should allow the 
bicycle to ride him. 

I've always had a weakness for a fellow who can keep a good 
balance, It is a class of man for whom I have a thorough respect, 
and Harrigan is just that class of man. Harrigan can keep a good 
balance whenever he goes. (I know he'll excuse my informality— 
I call him Harrigan because that’s the only name I know him by.) 
The expert neatness of his conjuring tricks, all based on the balan- 
cing principle, no less than the tolerant self-approval of his running 
commentary on his own work, endeared him to all hearts. May 
and Flora Hengler are two dainty little blue-eyed Hengler Saxons. 
At least, I think they are blue-eyed; if ‘4 am wrong in this 
particular I shall be happy to take advantage of any facilities they 
may be disposed to grant me to correct my impression. However 
that may be, they foot it feetly—I should say featly—in dances of 
both the “ petticoat '’ and ‘‘ double-shuffle” order, to say nothing 
of the jig and the high-kick. These young ladies are “ exclusively 
engaged,’ so there’s no chance for you, my bucks—they’ll be ex- 
clusively married before you know where you are! 

Some girls are not so exclusively married as others. 

The Hanlons’ aérial act sends several successive rivulets of cold 
water down your back, and is, consequently, thoroughly enjoyable. 
Its deliciously thrilling and uncommonly graceful and clever. The 
climax, when the os gentleman of the troupe takes a journey to 
the skylight—they keep it rather high up at the Alhambra—and 
from that distance aims at the net with his head, warms you up 
nicely, and makes you glad you're not an acrobat. 

The wrestlers are the ‘‘ sensation ” though, and a very good and 
interesting sensation too, as far as they go, but they only appeal to 
one class. They are men of splendid physique, and the bouts are 
apparently quite genuine, There's only one danger that I see. 


These men should take the cake from all 
Athletic ones and fighting ones, 
And when, in twos, they “ they try a fall” 
The bouts are most exciting ones. 
But under al) the danger lurks 
That one who loves to hustle men, 
Referring to the pair of Turks, 
They tell us they are muscle-mep. 


And what cOuld compensate us for that ? 
Tae County CouncILior. 


FUN. 
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AFTER KISS IN THE RING—-A REMINISCENCE OF 
BANK HOLIDAY. 


“*T say, Nell, ’ere’s a go—I’ve lost me Bun.” 
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“Fun’s” Popular Parodyxical Educator. 
No. 6—‘*‘ PERHAPS! P’RAPS NOT!” 
(With apologies to Mr. R. G. Knowles.) 


Now, what am I about to say you may have heard before, 
Perhaps! Perhaps! 

And you may think to hear it now is something of a bore, 
Perhaps! Perhaps 

The Radicals are giving us a surfeit of their “jaw,” 

The House is like a rookery where nought is heard but ‘‘Caw!”’ 

They talk of Bills, but do they mean to pass them into law ? 
Perhaps! P’raps not! 


CHORUS :— 
P’raps not! Do you think not? 
Still, of course, it matters not a jot. 
P’raps they do, p’raps they don’t, 
P’raps they will, oan p’raps they won’t, 
Perhaps! P’raps not! 
For instance, there’s the Veto Bill, the pride of certain men, 
Perhaps! Perhaps ! 
Who never touch a drop of drink—except just now and then, 
Perhaps! Perhaps! 
But do they think by closing all the pubs they’II stop the “ booze,” 
And that the British workman will his beer so tamely lose, 
Or that he will not have it just as long as he shall Choose ? 
Perhaps! P’raps not! 
CHORUS. 


And then Welsh Disestablishment! Dissenters deem it fair, 
Perhaps! Perhaps! 

To confiscate the Church's wealth, and give themselves a share, 

, Perhaps! Perhaps! 
But something seems to whisper that, in spite of all they say, 
These dear, kind, Christian plunderers wont have their own sweet 
way, 

For will loyal Englishmen stand still and witness such foul play ? 

Perhaps! P’raps not! 


CHORUS, 


The Government, so we are told, intend to keep in power, 
Perhaps! Perhaps! 
That members of their party all stand firm as any tower 
Perhaps! Perhaps! 
They'll pass some bill—dissolve, and then appeal to the country, 
And get sent back to Westminster with big majority, 
Remember this is what they say, but just a word add we— 
Perhaps! P’raps not! 
CHORUS = 
P’raps not! Do you think not? 
Still of course it matters not a jot, 
P’raps you do and p’raps you don’t, 
P’raps they will and p’raps they won't, 
Perhaps! P’raps not! 
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AT LAST WEEK’S TOURNAMENT. 


3rd Hussar (temp. 1895).—* Git yer ’air cut, cully!” 


Ditto (temp. 1685).—* ‘ Git yer ’air cut, cully!’ Is that the way to tork to yer bloomin’ hancetor ?”’ 


Impertinent Paragraphs. 
By THE “ ENFANT TERRIBLE.” 


As I promised you last week, I will bring my notes on our trip to 
Jersey to a conclusion herewith. Back numbers can always be 
had. 


The régime of the place is a benevolent despotism. The Bailiff 
appears to be an autocrat, and the harbour-master nearly con- 
demned us to instant death for not prostrating ourselves before 
him. “Iam the HARBOUR-MASTER,” he thundered, because 
we waited for one of our party to come from the boat, and I 
trembled at our temerity in replying that we didn’t care if he were 
the Lord High Executioner. 


* f * 


Something terrible would have happened had we not flown to the 
hotel 'bus. We drove all over the island in three delightful trips, 
at half-a-crown each journey, and sat down to capital lobster 
lunches in some little “‘ hotel’’ set in between the clifis and the 
sea. That is to say the lunches were capital when you got them. 
The waiters all over the island seem rather to resent your requiring 
anything to eat under an hour of your sitting down, 


x x x 


We had some whimsical experiences, too, aboard the Southamp- 
ton boat. If the journey had not had to be paid for, and if the 
South-Western Company were granting us a favour in allowing us 
to use their vessels, it would be understandable. One instance will 
suffice. On inquiring for the breakfast—it is stated officially you 
can obtain after about six hours’ travelling—we were informed 
casually that we couldn’t have it as the steward and his subordinates 
were too busy ! 


And here is a little cong for you, just to show that we are still on 
singing terms :— 


LOVE AND WAR, 


The roll of the drum and the tramping sound nearer, 
And bring to my heart one deep, sharp pang 0 woe, 
They tell me of parting from you, who are dearer 
Than country, and honour, and al) earth can show, 
And if in the battle’s fierce fight I may gain, dear, 
Those laurels which men ever strive to possess, 
Will you ever doubt that e’en then I would fain, dear, 
Be here with you, sweetheart? Now darling confess. 
(Refrain.) 
Confess if Love is your Lord and King, 
If in your grief 'twill solace bring, 
If all the hours of dark anguish ‘twill bless, 
Is it so, darling? Now, sweetheart, confess, 
If after one moment's fierce rapture I leave here, 
For scenes of red carnage and battle depart, 
Shall I, then, leave one who for me e’er will grieve, here 
At home in our England, with pain at her beart? 
Bo I on affection too greatly presume, dear, 
Will you for my welfare feel love's own distress, 
Is Love strong enough your dark hours to illame, dears? 
Ah, tell me all truly! Now, sweetheart, confess, 
(Refratn,) 
And if far from you my life’s flame flickers lowly, 
My spirit will fly back to you, dear, once more, 
And then will our love be more chastened and holy 
When one day we'll meet on the far distant short, 
But if once again your trué eyes ] may see, dear, 
And ‘gainst my fond heart your sweet form once more press, 


"Ms that which will be the one Heaven for me, dear, 
Will you, to, remember? Now, darling, conferte 
( Flefrain.) 
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A LONG LIST OF CHOICE BOOKS TO SELECT FROM. 


WOOL Lccccedddddeddddddddddddlllidlllililidddidddididldidldddiidldiillhld Dy i edd, A 


worse - rr mMProrkR TANT. 
Clergymen, Schoolmasters and Schoolmistresses, Sunday-school Superintendents and Teachers, 
may form “ Book Clubs” amongst ther Parishioners, Congregations, and Scholars, and by 
collecting Sunlight Soap Wrappers soon have a valuable Library. 
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LEVER BROS., Ltd, PORT SUNLIGHT, Nr. BIRKENHEAD. 
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“The Sincerest Form of Flattery.” 


In New York, where, to be good form, you must ape the English 
and imitate English institutions, there is a Tandem Club. It is 
considered the correct thing by a leading daily journal to describe 
® turn-out of tandems as ‘The Annual Coaching Parade.” We 
are informed by the same authority that “the ethics of tandem- 
driving differ from thoee of coaching, and precise punctuality is not 


especially good form.'’ Great are the Anglo-American sports! 
And so “ Anglo!" 


“Boss!” 


TH® craze of actors to become managers of theatres increases so 
rapidly, it will soon be'as difficult to meet with an actor who is not 
& manager, or who has no intentions of becoming one, as it is to 
gin-sling with an American warrior below the rank of colonel. 


LINCOLN ALBUM. 


Lincoln Postage Stamp Album and Descriptive 
Priced Catalogue (Tenth Edition). Illustrated by 3,000 
Engravings of Stamps, and containing Atlas of 16 Coloured 
Maps, with spaces to hold over ¢,000 Stamps, and giving the 
dates, colours, and values of every Stamp, and market 
values of most of them. The little notes 3 this Edition 
describing the names of the various rtraits and other 
information will be found very useful. und in cloth, 5s. ; 











post free, 6s. 6d. 
Set of Five Congo Stamps, obleng. . oe ee ee ee ee 2s. 6d, 
Set of Beven U.S.A. Columbus Stamps, oblong oe se 28 2s. 6d, 


Set of Seven North Borneo .. wh ls. 6d, 


One Shilling Lincoln Stamp Album. New Edition just published, with spaces for 3,100 
Stamps, bound in cloth, post free, Ls. ! 
Int-cersarep Lasr or Cugar Sere oF aes Cwmar Pacuers oF Srawrs, Poerace Stamp ALDU™s, 


CaeeTs 4X) Comte, 1406, aewTr PposTt-rans. 


¥G SoctnTry Liwirep, Tudor Street. New Br 
Bolt Court, « ‘6s | 








His Reason. 
( Fact.) 


The Member for North-South Blankshire.—‘‘ Gentlemen, you 
twit me with having turned my coat. Years ago I supported this 
measure. Then, I had a reason. But now, gentlemen, I have 
lost my reason! ’’ 

And he wondered at the deafening smile that pervaded the 
meeting. 


It was remarked at Covent Garden on the opening night wren 
Tagmano, self-slain, had rolled down the stage just outside the 
curtain, that if the roller of the canvas had chanced to come down 
upon Otello’s wool, Sir Augustus Harris would have been compelled 
to find change for a tenner. (Oh!) 
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Impertinent Paragraphs. 
By THE “ ENFANT 'TERRIBLE.” 


THE way the Government spelled VETO—V OTE. 
3 * 4 


That is how they spelled it before the General Election. They 


now spellit ROT, 
* * * 


We are basting Turkey nicely just now. But, if we are not very 
careful, all the fat will be in the fire. What Armenia to understand 
is that, having so much to do with Russia leather and French 
polish, we may find ourselves well tanned. 


* * * 


We not only now have Grace before and after meat, but we have 
Grace over the breakfast table. Now that the Telegraph has started 
its annual boom, we are the most Grace-ious nation that ever 
existed. 

* * * 
£ Bisley is close upon us. It was always a source of amusement 
to me to watch the antics of the teetotal press when the annual 
meeting was held at Wimbledon, and the same thing has happened 
at the new tourney. The temperance journalists were suspiciously 
silent last year on the subject of the Queen’s Prize. There were 
none of the customary outbursts of glorification of the necessary 
steadiness of nerve, eye} and hand by which alone the bull’s eye 
can be gained. Their absence was of course accounted for by 
the fact that Rennie, who made the record “ shoot,” both drank 


and smoked. 
* 

This was very hard indeed on those practitioners of the gentle art 
of making false deductions—especially as the wiuner of the year 
before last, if I mistake not, indulged in the same “vices”; vices 
which, according to our self-constitut d mentors, ruin the nerve 


and destroy the skill. 
* * * 


You see it all depends upon the point of view from which you 


regard these things. 
* * 


BISLEY. 
(According to the “ Alliance News.”) 
(WHEN THE QUEEN’S PRIZE IS WON BY AN ABSTAINE! 


Whist! Whiroo! Great Davit! 
Hoots! By Jove! Great Scott! 
The prize is won by Water, 
And Beer has “ gone to pot.” 
*Tis only by the aid of slops 
The Queen’s can now be won, sir, 
And temperance the bull's eye Kops, 
And whisky’s badly done, sir. 





This shooting business is the best 
Example of great skill, sir; 
It is the one and only test 
Of strength, and bone, and will, sir. 
Then glory to the Prizeman, 
And glory to the Water; 
It shows that every wiseman 
Will shun Champagne and Porter. 


(WHEN IT 18 Won BY AN ORDINARY SINNER.) 

Oh! Ochone! Goot gracious! 
Fash me, mon! Dear me! 

Why all this exultation 
I really cannot see, 

You call this clever, well I'm sure 
I cannot quite so far get, 

To see the skill in ten or more 
Firing at a target. 

There's really nothing in it, sir, 
Of that I can assure you, 

And silly people who aver 
There is—they only bore you. 

And as to this poor Prizeman 
We'll think no more about it ; 

A smart and ‘cute exciseman 
Is cleverer—don't doubt it. 


* 


All of which leads up to the point that, if this year the Queen's 
Prize is won by an abstainer, we shall never hear the last of it ; and 
if it is won by a moderate drinker, we shall be told that no skill is 
required at all. I have seen it so often. 


A Chance for the Australian Nightingale. 


InasmMUCH as the high and mighty critics of Italian opera who 
enlighten the readera of certain London papers of vast influence 
and small circulation—are troubled in what they are pleased to 
call their minds concerning the nationality of Madame Melba, they 
have unanimously resolved to request that matchless vocalist to 
take immediate steps to become an Italian. They are, it is true, 
not quite clear as to how this isto be done. One ingenious gentle- 
man suggested a regular course of maccaroni and chianti, and « 
prolonged residence in Leather Lane, Another thought that the 

urchase of real estate in Italy—vineyards, olive groves, and 680 
forth, with a title thrown in—would alone suffice, A third was of 
opinion that it would be necessary for the famous cantatrice to take 
out letters of na‘uralisation. At all events, the necessity of the 
step is strongly felt, and, on a fitting opportunity, will be earnestly 
urged. Already is Madame Melba admitted to be the most 
magnificent operatic vocalietin the world, but the critics in question 
feel that so long as she remains an Australian it will be impossible 
for them to credit her with the distinction she really deserves as 6 
fine actress. To be a great actress on the lyric stage, you must be 
an Italian. The critics have raid it. 


Norice.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be 
returned unless accompanied by a stamped and aliressed envelope. 
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Pleasures and Palaces. 


Wuar made me visit the Tivoli last week was the portrait of Dan 
Leno. I caught sight of it in the lobby as I was passing by. It's 
a speaking likeness (though it doesn’t say whom it is by), and it 
seemed to murmur softly “ Step this way—walk this way” in the 
old seductive fashion. Resistance was impossible, 80, instead of 
passing by, I passedin. Mr. Dowsett courteously admitted me to 
the house, and provided me with a seat on the front benches— 
without even asking my politics. ’ 

Tennyson and O'Gorman were the first to rivet my attention by 
omitting to put in an appearance. One notices these little things. 
But my thoughts were turaed into another channel by Me. Arthur 
Rigby. He had my heartfelt sympathy in the matter of that en- 
tertainment for the poor he was getting up. He said most of his 
assistants “ couldn’t sing for nuts.” Ihave a little experience, and 
[ know it’s that way myself. There are altogether too many people 
about who can’t sing for nuts. The supply is ever so much in excess 
of the demand, and I think Government ought to do something 
about it. Why, I’ve even noticed them in music halls! However, 
they mostly sing for chips there. Mr. F. H. Celli having come the 
vld soldier over us—he said he was nothing but “a poor old sldier 
any way, whereas he looked as stalwart and fit as ever—we received 
a visit from Mr. Horace Mills. Mr. Mills is ready and volatile, and 
has @ capital song on a familiar American model. Don’t misun- 
derstand me: I don’t mean that the song is about a forward lady 
who site for artists in the United States—I don’t do that sort of 
thing, believe me. I’m above it. I’ve been properly brought up, I 
have, and have frequently signed the pledge, so it isn’t likely. 
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I daresay Keegan and Elvin are deadly comical in their farcical 
sketch, The Hansom Cabby—there didn’t seem to be much going 
on but laughter during its progress—but I couldn’t pay much atten- 
tion to it myself, I was so fascinated by the lady in the cast. Oh, 
I don’t mean what you mean! It was her undaunted cool- 
ness that did it; such a display of calm, superior courage 
I don’t remember to have heard of since the day when 
Horatius stood at the bridge and took toll of the passengers. 
Nothing disturbed her dauntless serenity. She deplored the pos- 
session of an inebriate spouse (or was it a drunken husband ?), 
but she was quite nice about it, and didn't allow it to ruffle her 
or interfere with her fancy work. Indeed, she took it so little to 
heart that she gave her husband half-a-sovereign to go and do it 
again. I think that shows sucha nice disposition in a married 
woman, and I don’t really think she was influenced by the fact 
that she had a couple of mashes hanging about. It just shows 
ou her equable spirit—and it was just the same when the cab- 
Somee ran away with a sound like a thousand police-rattles, when 
her husband banged the table till the footlights winked again, or 
wien someone was flung down three flights of stairs with a dyna- 
mite explosion on each landing. She didn’t care, and that fancy 
work didn't lose a stitch. 

Miss Florrie Robina in a “ page" suit wore a tunic I didn’t 
much care for, but the rest of the costume was simply charming. 
She told us about a young lady who had an unfortunate accident— 
somebody ‘‘ squeezed her unaware.”’ She didn't tell us what her 
unaware was, but it seems to have caused her friends a good deal 
of concern. 

The only complaint I have to make about the Three Musical 
Avolos is that they don’t play loud enough. It’s true they all three 
banged away with all their might on those sixteen-horse power 
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Raffir pianos of theirs till one’s tympanium wobbled, and twice they 
exploded a robust detonator, but what I would have liked was more 
noise—three detonators at once, say, just as a commencement. 
(Very pretty and expert, you kaow, but we’ve got to have our larks, 
no matter who suffers.) 

Do you know I’m beginning to think that Little Tich is very 
funny? I’ve never noticed it before because I’ve always been so 
occupied laughing whenever I see him; but he made me laugh the 
other night till I got a stitch in my side. That sobered 
me for a moment, and then I found it out. The artistic ease of the 
little man tickles every nerve one has, you know. Very funny, too, 
to see him turn an electric on and off with a lamplighter’s ordinary 
gas-igaitor! 

Mr. Harry Tate (they give them their “ handles” at the Tivoli) 
deputised for Mr. Eugene Stratton (still on the sick list). It was 
an anything but Harry-Tateing turn, the gentleman’s mimicry 
being very good—above the average even, I think. 

Miss Peggy Pride has some rattling “ patter’ in that Southend-by- 
the-Sea song of hers—that story ahout her mother’s only two re- 
maining the was such a corker that I had to rush home at once 
and tell it to my wife. She’s laughing at it now. 

THE County COUNCILLOR, 


Waftings from the Wings. 


I HAVEN’T said anything about the Opera, because I had not been. 

I know this should not be ary excuse for not telling you all about 
it, but I have a sort of old-fashioned prejudice against writing 
fiction, except when I give a six-volume encyclopedia to an admiring 
world. But I went to see Harold, because it was written by a 
3ritish Ambassador, to wit, Sir Edward Malet; and it was ham- 
mered into me that it was a thing I ought not to miss. I felt 
‘ chiselled ”’ out of an evening at the Empire, and my editor is such 
a screw-driver that I saw there was no way out of it—that was 
plane—I mean plain. 

Harold is all about coffins and sarcophaguses, so I spent a very 
pleasant evening. Mr. Cowen has composed the music, and, while 
I thoroughly appreciate the Dead March in “Saul,” if I do not hear 
it more than six times at a sitting, when I hear nothing but the 
Dead March in ‘‘Saul’’—or words to that effect—for several hours 
it is apt to pall upon me. I suppose it is my bad taste; but, upon 
my Saul—no, my soul—I grew weary of it all. It must have been 
my bad taste, because the story was by a British Ambassador, and 
I know that Her Majesty would not appoint an Ambassador if he 
could not tell a good story when called upon. At the Embassy it is 
rey “diplomacy,” at the opera a “‘book,” but it means the same 

ing. 

And it is a good story—a yvod, strong, dramatic story, only the 
undertaking element is too predominant. I was quite disapp»inted 
that there were no black horses, with nice, long, black tails and 
plumes and things. It would have given an artistic verisimilitude 
to the thing, so to speak. 

Harold is all about Harold, with incidental mention of William 
Malet, an ancestor of Sir Edward, who thus unobtrusively conveys 
to the public at large that his family came over with the Conqueror. 
History is moulded to the needs of the plot—history is so pliant. 
It isn’t the history that we learned from our school primers, but I 
have no doubt that the primers were entirely wrong. Poetry is 
also moulded to suit Sir Edward’s needs, which, in this respect, 
must have been very exacting, for poetry was evidently jibbed 
pretty considerably at times, and shows various signs of the con- 
flict ; it is mutilated about the feet, for instance. 

Harold is the outlawed son of Earl Godwin. He is in love with 
the Lady Edith, daughter of Earl Alfnoth, the Saxon. So Harold 
hangs about Alfnoth’s front garden, and goes about shooting the 
deer and disobeying the County Council’s bye-laws generally. 
Among other gems of verse the lady Edith asks : 

Harold! Why hast thou returned ? 
I fear my father knows thee. 
To which lovely sentiment Harold replies :— 


To see the once again were worth 
The risk a thousand times. 


Poetry like this would excuse any weakness of story. Now I can 
understand Sir Edward's success at the Kaiser’s Court. He talks 
to them in beautiful strains like the foregoing, and everybody 
succumbs. I succumbed at once. Some cynics say that the quoted 
lines look suspiciously like prose cut up into lengths. Well, what 
more can the heart of man desire? Here is a high official good 
enough to give us sentences with a capital letter atthe beginning of 
each line, when there was no positive necessity for it,’and cavillers 
go about snarling at his gen rosity. Besides, it shows that Sir 
Edward is quite in touch with humanity. He understands us 
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Why, anybody could talk like Harold and Lady Edith: and surely 
in these days of realism that is to Sir Edward’s credit. But some 
folk are never satisfied. 

Well, William of Normandy, afterwards nicknamed the Conqueror 
by the newspaper boys, comes along and asks Alfnoth if he can 
spare him a bed for himself and just a few thousand of his retinue. 
In this retinue is William Malet, who evidently knew that one of 
his descendants would be an ambassador, and determines to live up 
to the dignity. So he goes about discovering things—Harold, to 
wit. Then a lot of men with bows and arrows and other little 
pleasantries come along, and politely require that Harold should be 
delivered over to King Edward, who wants to inquire after the 
state of his health or something. Harold defies the myrmidons of 
the King, and Alfnoth and William pat him on the back, and lay 
odds against Edward ever being able to make those kind inquiries. 
Of course the King’s men are overpowered, and Harold swears 
devotion to William on the spot. 

We are next taken to Bayeux, the place where they grow tapestry. 
Here, in William’s garden, we find his daughter, the Princess 
Adela, making violent love to Harold. She has papa’s consent to 
her wooing, because he wants her to become Mrs. Harold, and thus 
the wife of the direct heir to the Saxon crown. Harold, being a fin- 
de-siécle young gentleman, falls in love with her views, and responds 
to her advances. He shouts across the Channel to Edith that it is all 
‘*spoof,’’ and that she would be quite unjustified in bringing any action 
for breach of promise. It’s a bit hard on Adela, but, then, one can’t 
be a theatrical hero nowadays without being a bit of a scoundrel. 
Shortly afterwards Duke William looks in to tell Harold that he 
has just seen in the extra special Sun that King Edward is dead, 
and has left Harold a nicely-bound copy of the Doomsday Book, a 
terra cotta wall ornament, and the English Crown. William sug- 
gests that if Harold will make him a present of the aforesaid crown 
—with a coupon entitling him to a copy of “ Beautiful Britain ” or 
‘*‘ Famous Cricketers ’’—he shall be made first lieutenant with the 
hand of Princess Adela thrown in. Besides the hand goes the rest 
of the lady, of course. Harold agrees, saying that itis all for the sake 
of Eliza—I mean Edith. But as bigamy wasn’t in force even then, 
I don’t quite see where Edith comes in. Edith consecrates her life 
to prayer for him and England—so that’s all right. Arrived in 
Britain, Harold repudiates his bargain with William as promptly as 
though he were a City financier. And so on, and so on—in fact, on 
to the field of Hastings. 

I am sorry that Sir Edward Malet has completely changed the 
general view of Harold’s character. It is rather a wrench to find 
that the Saxon hero we used to like is such a blackguardly scoundrel. 
True, I don’t think Sir Edward meant us to see it in that light; 
but I can assure you that that was the effect of it. 

The opera was splendidly produced by Sir Augustus Harris. The 
field of Hastings was a fine picture. Madame Albani was an excel- 
lent Edith, M. Brozel a fair to middling Harold, Mr. Bispham as 
William was great. 

Mr. Cowen’s music is heavy, and, while always scholarly, mostly 
uninspired. There are one or two moving numbers in the score, but 
they did not atone for the rest. 

The reappearance of Patti is a great event. In Traviata the diva 
once again showed that, if in quality her voice is rivalled by new- 
comers, her incomparable method is still hers alone. She sang 
divinely and acted superbly. The function, of course, was as bril- 
liant as it could well be. 

Of Bernhardt and Duse I will tell you more next week. 

GOSSAMER. 


Leaves. 
TO BE LEFT—OR GATHERED. 


AnyBopy who has read “ My Official Wife,’ and I suppose most 
of us have, is aware that Col. Richard Henry Savage knows how 
to string together incidents innumerable in a manner that, even 
though it may be somewhat bewildering at times, is always dis- 
tinctly interesting. If ke has a fault it is, to my mind, just a leetle 
too much striving after effect, an emphasis upon situations that 
are sufficiently powerful to stand without the support of notes of 
exclamation, italics, and small capitals. In my opinion, which I 
will call humble, as I am no more truthful than my fellows, the 
above-mentioned literary adjuncts are like vinegar in a salad, 
necessary, but making it worse with every drop. And now, having 
given my views to the world, I will come to the subordinate ques- 
tion of Colonel Savage’s book. 

‘In the Old Chateau” (Routledge) he has given us a novel far 
more refined, from a literary point of view, than anything we have 
had yet from his pen. The book has all the power of his previous 
works without any of the high-falutin of such a work, say, as “‘ For 
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Life and Love.” The scene is laid in Russian Poland, and in its 
first portion deals with the plot and counter-plot of the Polish 
patriots and Russian officials. General Vassili Milutin is sent to 
unearth a conspiracy, and falls in love with the wife of one of the 
chiefs of the movement. As she is a decidedly beautiful woman 
there is some excuse for this, but there is none for the means by 
which he drives the husband to ruin, and makes him betray his 
comrades. Cécile, the wife, is so disgusted with her husband's 
treachery that she parts from him and joins Milutin, whose courage 
in saving her from a bear inclines her to look favourably upon him. 
After a time Milutin has to leave her for a short space, and Cécile 
comes to the conclusion that her conduct is not quite selon le régle, 
so to speak. She goes away, and Milutin seeks her in vain. Time 
goes on, and Milutin’s son falls in love with Cécile’s daughter. 
Milutin, not knowing the true state of affairs——but there, it is not 
fair to the author to garble his plot into a few lines; suffice it that 
all ends happily, albeit somewhat sadly. There are some stirring 
descriptions of fighting at Plevna and elsewhere, and I cannot 
recommend a better narrative of the five-act drama class. 


Plantagenet Paul, of some ilk or other, has chosen to write a book 
entitled ‘‘ Some Passages in Plantagenet Paul's Life,’’ and Messrs. 
Digby, Long, and Co. have made themselves accessories by publish- 
ing it. 

Issued merely for private circulation—I say this without preju- 
dice as to the book having any circulation at all—there would be 
some excuse for Mr. Plantagenet Paul. His friends may be inter- 
ested to hear that his grandfather died at the ripe old age of 99, and 
there is a vague possibility that the fact that Mr. Plantagenet 
Paul’s mother “‘was the only sister of a peer of ancient lineage” 
may lead to an extensive correspondence in The Times. I learn with 
sincere sorrow that the aucbor had four sisters and three brothers, 
there is such a risk that this reminiscent spirit may run through 
the family. The book is not badly written, by any means; all it 
lacks is justification. The interminable stories of childhood, and 
minute details as to every relative, are ridiculous and utterly 
uninteresting. Besides which, why should Mr. Plantagenet tell us 
anything about himself at all? 


“The Vengeance of James Vansittart,"” by Mrs. J. H. Needell 
(Hutchinson), is a very readable story, and the author has dis- 
covered a reasonably new situation. It is hard enough to marry 
for love and then not get it, but when it comes to marrying for 
money and not getting that, well——. 

However, that is the fate of one Diana Charteris. She loves an 
honest doctor. I would mention that the doctor is r, only 
tautology is an evidence of bad style. Well, of course, Diana can't 
marry & poor man, so, after getting off the venerable wheeze thatshe 
is making a sacrifice for the sake of her family, she marries a some- 
what inane youth entitled Maurice Vansittart. This young man is 
regarded as the only joy of a wealthy uncle, and Maurice and Diana 
are much discouraged to find that the uncle has brought up the 
nephew in idleness merely to turn him adrift without a penny, and, 
further, that the avuncular relative has a wife and child. All this 
as @ revenge upon Maurice's dead father. 

Diana at once explains to her husband in a few well-chosen 
words that she only married him for his money, and that therefore 
they had better part at the first convenient opportunity. Maurice 
suggests that they shall fight the world together, but Diana con- 
siders that there is likely to be enough pugilism in the home to 
meet all requirements. 

But Mrs. Needell must not give us phrases like this: ‘' I do not 
think these vows demand a bondage that is never to be manumitted.” 
The average woman would not say “‘manumitted"”’ once in a thou- 
sand years, and such phrases are likely to give the reader the 
Needell very badly. 

In the end Maurice dies, but whether the virtuous doctor marries 


the widow is not recorded. 
Tue Havonry-CvuLtTuRist. 


Window-Pains. 


Ir your window's so loose that the wind makes it rattle 
When sleep you would gladly invite, 

Then, however your conscience may with you do battle, 
You’re apt to lie swearing all night. 

If your window’s so tight that the wind has no scope, it 

s really not better, but wuss: 

For in making, each morn, your endeavours to ope it, 

You'll ten times more savagely cuss ! 


“Fun’s” Reflections. 


Ir is curious to note how men vary in temper. Where one man 
would heave a sigh another would heave a brick. 
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Celebrities Quite at Home. A Bodega Bodyguard, 


One of the noblest endowments of the average Briton—is his 
glorious gift of a healthy thirst consonant to nature. 

But, while the Briton entertains an affection for his beverage, he 
likes it good. Treaties with wine-producing countries have opened 
up possibilities of which none have taken more prompt, energetic, 
or intelligent advantage than the now well-known Bodega Company, 
whose branch in Bedford Street our peripatetic artist has sketched 
above. Five-and-twenty years ago, this company—undoubtedly 
the first to place a reliable glass of wine within the reach of the general 
public (which promptly took hold, by the way)—after throwing 
out a feeler in Manchester, opened a branch in London at 42, 
Glasshouse Street. Our representative was quickly on the spot. 
He was delighted. He declared it reminded him of cachucas and 
boleros; matadors, guitars, and stillettoes; mantillas; flashing 
black eyes; fat, but fetching ankles in low shoes, and sunny Spain 
generally. It is possible that the sun got in his eyes a little. At 
any rate, he returned to us filled with what he described as 
enthusiasm which (if record be correct) set him musing till long 
after office hours. Perhaps our artist was imagining the ancient 
Greek goddesses assembling in the Bodega and personating comedy, 
tragedy, lyricism, and other arts. Many of us know that a cup of 
good wine is the life of mirth, and, such is the enterprise of this 
journal that we have never been without a representative at any 
one of the company’s branches since. 

Changes have come over the world and its inhabitants during the 
half of a half-century which has elapsed since our Mr. Brunton 
made his sketch and peopled it with well-known figures of the time. 
Many of these have passed into the silence—though Mr. Lavery is still 
with us to rejoice in the success of an enterprise of which he was the 
moving spirit. But with all the changes a time, none beyond the 
healthy change of extension has taken place in the Bodega system. 
This is no case of deterioration and trading-man initial success. To 
start with they served in a room, the club-like comfort and appoint- 
ments of which were in startling contrast to the comfortless “ pub.” 
of the period—pure spirits of high quality, a glass of sherry, port, 
or Madeira “‘ from the wood as imported,” or a draught of cham 
pagne that you iid trust—that you eventually learned t 
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Our artist, in his sketch, shows, grouped about the characteristic 
circular bar, a representative gathering of celebrities, which is, 
perhaps, mcre suggestive of the wide-spread clientéle the company 
enjoys than of the actual patrons of the particular branch in 
question, though many of its habitués are to be noticed too. Lord 
Rosebery sits thoughtfully alone, pondering, possibly, whether it is 
better to be a Premier, an owner of Derby winners, or both. Mr. 
Goschen seems to be pressing home some financial argument, with 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes and Lord Spencer for audience, while Lord 
Russell of Killowen divides his attention between them and an 
unknown stranger. Sir Henry Irving hobnobs with Mr. Toole, 
under the attentive eye of the Emperor of Germany, the youthful 
Kedive watching also, and thinking, mayhap, of his native sherbet. 
Sir Augustus Harris and Mr. Burnand perhaps instruct each other 
in thearts of stage management and comic paper editing, for the edifi- 
cation of the Lord Mayor. Mr. William Black and Sir Vernon Harcourt 
differ on the question of whisky taxation. Mr. Chamberlain, Sir F. 
Leighton, and Sir George Lewis discuss some subject which is more 
than likely connected neither with art, law, or legislation. Signor 
Mascagni, in the warmth of his southern nature, has removed his 
hat to cool his ample bead of hair, and Sir J. Carvell Williams 
addresses across Mr. Charles Wyndham some remark on ship canal 
construction to Mr. Stead, who hides modestly behind President 
Cleveland’s hat. In the distance Mr. Balfour appears head and 
shoulders above his fellows, in close proximity to Lord Dufferin, 
and the Ameer of Afghanistan is to be found in that corner. At 
the other side of the room Mr. Geo. Meredith consults the local 
manager, Mr. King, as to the quality of the company’s nectar. 
There also the Duke of Cambridge may be seen giving himself a 
private opinion in the matter of a dry sherry. Near at hand Mr. 
Stoddart, the cricketer, will be observed between Mr. Rochefort 
and Mr. Rudyard Kipling, further along Sir John Millais compares 
notes with Mr. Beerbohm Tree, and amid the interstices of the back- 
ground peer the features of Sir William Arnold, of County Council 
fame. Mr. Arthur Roberts (Gentleman Joe) is doing himself 
hansom-ly, and having a fare good time of it. Mr. Collingwood, 
the manager of the pioneer establishment in Glasshouse Street, 
nas appar tly pped i! in ‘ frie ily v Ly nd t I ind al) 
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NOTES ON ASCOT 


Are Soldiers Happy ? 


A CERTAIN penny paper has been testing the patience and inge- 
nuity of its readers with the above conundrum. Some answer it 
one way, some another; but we have not yet seen whether the ayes 
have it or the noes. To our mind it seems that Tommy Atkins is 
very much in the tion of his brother, or rival (which is he?) in 
the Force, whose lot the song told us long ago was not a happy 
one. Tommy, no doubt, is happy enough in nice, healthy, 
comfortable barracks, within easy reach of the parks and the 
agreeable society of Mary or Jane, at least unti) Robert or 
Jack comes fooling around and supplants him in the fickle 
affections of his charmer. Even then it does not need 
the help of ten men or a corporal to find, and console him with, 
another nursemaid or slavey ; unless, perhaps, the order to march 
arrives, and Tommy goes forth to action, or to a strange garrison 
where such attractions are wanting. Again, as regards perfect con- 
tent and felicity, T. A. is very much at the mercy of his superior 
officers; miserable under a martinet, lively as a cricket under a 
capable commander, The commissariat, again, may be to him a 
source of sorrow or satisfaction, according as he is served by a 
sordid contractor or an able caterer; but, in general, Tommy 
little to complain of on this head. But what with scanty pay, and 
the poor prospect of rest and ease from a grateful country for “the 
soldier tired of war's alarms,” to say nothing of the chances of 
getting knocked over in the alarms aforesaid, though Tommy does 
not regard these with much apprehension, and greatly prefers real 
shooting to shot drill, it would appear somewhat doubtful if, taking 
one consideration with another, Tommy Atkins’ lot is exactly a 
happy one. 
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Guiseppe Garibaldi. 
Born Jury, 1807. Drep June, 1882, 


GarrBaLpI! How the name 
Shook the world in-bygone years. 
Filled the hearts of men with flame, 
And the women’s eyes with tearst 
Despotism’s bloody hand 
Quivered like the aspen leaf 
When by sea, or coast, or land 
Rose the war cry of his band, 
Hailing with one voice their chief, 

“‘ Garibaldi !” 


Garibaldi! At the name 

Open flew the prison doors, 

Forth to dazzling day they came, 

When his foot once pressed their shores. 

From the darkness and the chain 

Of Palermo’s cursed cells, 

Thro’ all time the greeting swells, 

Raised through tears with might and main, 
Garibaldi! 


Garibaldi! On that name 
Freedom called in every clime, 
And the tyrant blushed in shame 
While he strove to flee his crime. 
Lo! Italia shall be free! 


{ Dat 
the 


we Who shall dare her sons to bind ? 
. Despot haste, for on the wind 


Comes the sound of liberty, 
“ Garibaldi! ”’ 


Garibaldi! to the name 

Leapt the stricken slave from earth, 

Only liberty his claim, 

’"Reft of nought else had worth. 

What if thrones or crowns should fall 

So that man may be unenslaved. 

Death for this thro’ life he braved, 

This for him was all in all. 
Garibaldi. 


Garibaldi! write the name 

Deep in Freedom’s heart for aye, ° 

While her bosom beats, his fame 

Never more shall pags away ; 

While the stars beam in the sky, 

While the billows swell the sea, 

Teaching man to be as free, 

Chief! thy fame shall never die. 
Garibaldi! Garibaldi! 


What to do with Our Boys. 


Sznp them to Bradfield College. Certainly, if one desires to 
make them Greek scholars. For the “‘ Alcestis ” of Euripides as per- 
formed by the school cast was a credit to everyone concerned. 
“Tis Greece, but living Greece no more” was the inscription the 
classical barber placed upon his bear’s fat pomatum, but in the 
chalk pits contiguous to Bradfield we seemed to move and live in 
ancient Athens. And, really, the Rev. H. B, Gray might have 
omitted from his admirable introduction in the Sixth Form Trans- 
lation of the Oxford Text of Euripides’ masterpiece the modest 
disclaimer of poetical merit or accuracy of matured scholarship, for 
many of the lines are stately, and nearly e1l are rhythmical. Indeed, 
Fun hopes to hear in the hereafter of those promising adapters, 
Messrs. A. K. Collett, C. E. King-Church, A. H. Seslea, _ A. 
Lomas, G. H. Hewetson, D. W. S. Greaves, and P. A. Koppel. C. 
F, Abdy Williams’ little dissertation upon the music of the play is 
also interesting, and, to the dramatic reader, entertaining. The 
latter will note that the ‘‘ chord’ marking “ situation” and music 
guerto to prestissimo or piano to forte c ava most acts had its 
origin in the rapaxaradoyh of the Greeks who formed the original 
cast of “‘ Alcestis.”” Indeed, what Gevaert calls la déclamation semt- 
musicale is the especial care of the Glovers, Hargitts, Buoalossis, 
and Wards of to-day. 

Who, then, shall say that enthusiasm for and acquaintance with 
the classics are declining when they ire found flourishing so vigor- 
ously in the one English (Brad)field of learning ? 


Wat Next ?—The bicycle is now described as “a missionary of 
good roads |” 
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Fun’s” Popular Parodyxical Educator. 
No. 7.—“ TABLEAUX VIVANTS.” 


By Virci. SHAKESSHAFT. 


“It’s getting all the rage just now 
To see upon the stage just now, 
Some most artistic mixtures, 
They call them living pictures. 
Well, I’ve got a big idea, 
I’ll show you one or two down here.” 
Take, for instance, Rosebery, 
Our Radical Premier. 
He owns some gee-gees as you know, 
Among them one called Sir Visto, 
Which the other day near Epsom town 
Won Lord R. some slight renown. 
But while the latter a racing goes, 
His party into a passion he throws, 
The Nonconformist conscience craze 
Bursts out into another blaze. 
They say it’s wicked to bet on a horse, 
But to “ own” they think is a darned sight worse. 
Yet all the time they rant and prate 
They retain Lord R. to boss the State, 
And wonder as to why creeps o’er you, 
Tableaux Vivants—there’s a picture for you. 


Did you ever in your life write a book 
And find that it never “‘ took,” 
Because your work so clever, 

Was noticed by the critics never ? 
Well, you don’t understand the game 
Of making a literary name 

And achieving notoriety, 

Which fashion now terms fame. 

The proper way, I’ll now tell you, 

Is to make your “ littery deboo ”’ 
Under the guise of a queer-spelt name, 
If it isn’t your own it’s all the same. 
Choose for preference one that’s Scotch, 
Then dish up some dull hotch-potch, 
Of village talk and such “ small beer,”’ 
Such as one could never hear. 

Then make a friend where’er you can, 
Of the newspaper-interviewing man, 
Get your name in every sheet, 

Till it’s known in every street. 

Do all this I implore you, 

Then Tableau! ere long, you've a career before you. 
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She.—‘‘I expect you think me frivolous.” _ 
He.—“ Oh, not at all; but I think you are going the right way to 


become giddy.” 
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HOSTS IN THEMSELVES.—No. 10. 


Goop Americans when they die go to Paris. Before they die 
they come to London, and taking the box seats on the “ Old 
Times ” coach go to Virginia Water, lunch at the Wheat Sheaf, and 
drive back with a renewed appetite for dinner at the Metropole, 
thanking Heaven that they bave not lived in vain or died yet. 


Ehu fugaces, posthume, posthume ! 
Time flies away and is lost to me, lost to me! 
So it does, and go it is. 

“The Old Times” flies away too, but it is not lost, alas! The 
whip of whips, Jim Selby, who erstwhile rattled along these sylvan 
ways, bas broken even his own historic record to Brighton and 
back. He has tooled down to the borders of a sea more sombre 
than that of the Sussex shores. 

And he has not come back. 

How glorious was Selby when unshadowed by the eaves of 
his wonderful hat he beamed across the roast at the head 
of the table during the coach-lunch at the Wheat Sheaf, 
Virginia Water! He is gone; “And many more familiar faces 
have faded from their wonted places.” But thank Good- 
ness, as you drive down now, on approaching this delightful 
hostelry such melancholy musings are banished, for there 
is the real original Ratcliff awaiting your arrival, for all the world 
like a retired officer awaiting # coach of guests at the portals of his 
country retreat. And so he is a retired officer, and a distinguished 
one, of the Indian Civil Service. If you are fortunate enough to get 
him quietly over a bottle (the yellow seal) and « prime-conditioned 
cigar, you will soon learn from his fund of Oriental narrative that 
not an hour of his Eastern has been lost upon him or 
forgotten. Like all country gentlemen, Mr. Ratcliff is passionately 
fond of gardening, ho tural and floricultaral, both of which he 
cultivates to his heart’s content, and the joy of his on the 
banks of that loveliest and largest of ornamental Jakes, Virginia 
Water. His favourite blossoms are Peas and the Passion Flower. 


An “ Arranged” Fight. 
Briggs.—'* You may not believe me, but I had a hard fight with 


if before I gave in.” 
een Oh, I believe you. When » man fights with himself 


it’s always a ‘ put-up ’ job.” 
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THE HEART AND THE BRAIN. tae a 
‘Recent statistics ladies who take to the Higher Education contract fewer marriages in proportion than their less erudi 
ies and the higher F eae haog my Pe of leareing the smallér the proportion becomes.’’"—Some Newspaper or other. 
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(1) It was a most undesirable match in every way, but she was firm. Neither a mother's (2) They were in despair until a friend of the family 
tears nor a father’s fervid adjectives could induce her to be false to her own true love. Ny emits sending her to college. They grasped at 
the straw. 
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(8) During her Freshman's year, however, her ardour (4) Asa Junior Soph she calmed down (5) But when, as a Senior Soph, she pro- 

and obstinacy continued unabated, and the scheme somewhat, but time and custom might fessed undying constancy, but iatinced off 

showed little sign of prosperity. account for that; they felt they couldn't “nonsense,” a vivid gleam of hope shot 
build upon it. across the gloom. 
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(6) And when, having taken her degrees and got a professorship, she always (7) And were not surprised when, having been appointed head of 
took a sister professor with them in their walks, and argued in mathematics her college, she dismissed her admirer and all thoughts of marriage 
4 the tire they tiy ; , 74 t £y es rr ’ a4 ‘ “en ; = ee . 
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Fun Week by Week. 


Thursday, June 6th.—To the Grafton Gallery. 

This is my second visit. Heard that the Queen had sent in a 
number of portraits of the Royal Children by Winterhalter, Sir 
Edwin Landseer, and other painters of less repute. 

An important specimen of these is the crayon by Westall, not so 
much on account of its artistic merit, but on account of its his- 
pn value. It is “ Princess Victoria (Her Majesty the Queen) in 

How the Empress of India must look with envy upon the i 
of Princess Victoria ! "sen — 

Artistically, the chief contribution in this group is Sir Edwin 
Landseer’s “‘ Princess Alice when nine years old, with Dandie 
Dinmont.” It is little and good. The infant Princess is reposing 
in the very identical cradle which is on view in another part of the 
building, and in which all the children of the Queen and many of 
her grandchildren have slept at some time or other. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was never more happy than with dogs and 
children—these both on and off the canvas. ‘How much he must 
have loved them off the canvas is pretty well shown on in “ Princess 
Sophia of Gloucester with her Dog.” 

But Sir Joshua’s ‘“‘Master Bunburz” takes the—first place; 
perhaps ? 

Romney faithfully reproduced children on canvas, but not so 
faithfully as Sir Joshua. Romney’s “‘ Admiral Sir Joseph Yorke, 
at the Age of Thirteen,” is his best. 

That or ‘‘ The Bashful Child.” 

Whistler is showing a portrait here of ‘‘ Miss Alexander,” but 
don’t Miss Alexander for the world. It is a cross between Velaz- 
quez and a Japanese painting ona screen. It is very beautiful, 
very delicate, very chaste, and very eccentric. 

There is just one thousand and one other good things to look at, 
and my advice is to go and look at ‘em. 


Friday, June 7th.—To the Stamford Bridge Grounds to see th 
sports of the Civil Service Athletic Association. 

Fine weather. 

Fine people. 

Duke and Duchess of York and their followers. 

Cuchess distributed the prizes. 

12th Middlesex Volunteers (Civil Service Corps) were guard of 
honour. 

Tremendous number of people here. 

Bunting! ! 

The veterans’ one hundred and fifty yards race for the Princess 
Mary Adelaide Cup was remarkable for the fact that it brought out 
an old chappie of 76. 

He didn’t win. 

In the evening popped into St. James’s Hall, and found Miss 
‘Chaminade singing and playing, and others, many others, playing 
and singing Miss Chaminade’s compositions. 

Wonderful lady Miss Chame e. Good singer, good pianist, 
.good composer. 

Ben Davies sang. His voice is certainly as sweet as any. He 
ought to sing in opera. Grand opera. 


Saturday, June 8th.—To the Dog Show of the Ladies’ Kennel 
Association. Held at the Ranelagh Club. 

This was a very charming afternoon. All ladies. Not all lady 
dogs, but Ladies’ Kennel, etc., promoted by ladies, managed by 
ladies, dogs owned by ladies were alone eligible to compete. Ladies 
sat at the receipt of custom—and sold catalogues for eighteenpence 
apiece. 

FThe Prince and Princess of Wales, Princess Maud, and their 
followers. Followers were allowed. 
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Rather funny—the promoters of the show requested that as man 
owners as ble would lead their exhibits into the show ring, and 
so in one I observed a gigantic St. Bernard, with a mere sylph-like 
girl at the other end of the chain. And in another a puppy pug, 
with a muscular matron at the other end of the string. 

We had whippet racing. Most amusing. 


Sunday, June 9th.—To see the portrait of the Right Hon. Arthur 
Wellesley Peel, late Speaker of the House of Commons, at Themas 
McLean's Gallery in the Haymarket. 

There is no end to some men’s luck, There is no end to Arthur 
Wellesley Peel’s. 

First, Speaker of the House of Commons. 

Then he is made a Viscount. 

Ps as if this were not enough, he gets into Tommy McLean's 
ery. 

When Thomas takes a man up—well—it is better than Robert. 

Read the Weekly Dispatch, which, under its new management, 
bids fair to add to its ancient glory. The very oldest of the Sunday 
papers, it looks like outliving all the others. I see they are 
announcing a story by the ubiquitous H. T. Johnson. 


Monday, June 10th.—Wembley Park is fast becoming fashion- 
able. The Inanimate Bird Shooting Association gives it a fillip in 
the right direction. 

When you can’t get real pigeons, clay pigeons is fine sport. 

There was a contest between England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

Eagland, 233 clays. How she must have smoked away. 

Ireland, 213. 

Scotland, 153. 


Tuesday, June 11th.—Opening of Bethnal Green Gardens. 

The 15 acres of ground on which these gardens stand were sold 
just 200 years ago for £200. 

Now the London County Council have bought 'em for £8,000. 

The Gardens are public, 

‘‘We,” said John Burns, “‘ have also provided a house of curiosi- 
ties. It is a public-house.”’ 


Wednesday.—Ran down to Cobham with Mr. W., Allison, manager, 
and Mr. R. P. Mortlock, secretary of the International Horse 
Agency and Exchange. A charming outing. Delightfully situate 
the Cobham Stud Farm pastures, paddocks, and boxes, abound with 
equine aristocracy. Here, where stood once the famed Blair Athol, 
stands Prince Rudolph by Prince Charlie—Hester by Thormanby— 
Tomyris, also Petronel and Sorcerer, a son of never-to-be-forgotten 
Ormonde. And Kinfauns was grazing in one of the meadows with 
her only foal by her side, a beautiful little creature, of whom we 
shall most likely hear a good deal some day. Saw also Buffels 
Doorn by Enterprise—Kathleen Mavourneen. Whata racer he looks 
already; though but a yearling, handsome as paint, and blood to 
the heels, he will, I feel sure, fetch a big price on Saturday next. 
The Breadknife filly, too, ought to make a flyer, and a great 
chestnut daughter of Salisbury—Lighthouse (which ought to be 
named Lady Beaconsfield) will develop into a grand mare. Straits, 
too, by Isobar—Dardanelles, will, when he to run, be a 
straight tip for two-year-old stakes. George Chesterton was there, 
and I complimented (not flattered) him on his capital article on 
Cobham Stud Farm, reprinted in ‘‘ The International Horse Agency 
and Exchange’s Register,” from 8. Paul's. Mr, Allison, who is 
secretary of the Sporting League, feels and looks like living the 
Anti-Gambling League and the marsports down. I wish him all 
success at Cobban and elsewhere. 


Glanced at Happy Home, which will make many happy homes 
} 


happier. Dear me, how we are going ahead, we get for 4 penny a 
magazine the like of which would have cost our fathers and 


mothers sixpence. 
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Of leading Family Grocers everywhere. 






1/6 to 4/- per Ib. 
Mazawattee Tea recalls the Choice Teas of Thirty Years ago 
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MODERN MARTYRDOMS. 


XIV.—W4HEN, BESIDES ARRIVING LATE AT A DINNER, YOU ALSO 
RECOGNISE, AND ARE RECOGNISED BY, YOUR CREDITORS. 


No Place like London. 


THERE is no place like London, 
For madness or for mirth, 

In all the land give me the Strand 
For wickedness and worth. 

Give me the crowds of people, 
The sombre and the grey, 

Give me the folk who laugh and joke, 
The joyous and the gay. 


There is no town like London 
For tragedy and farce ; 

The mystic blend will never end, 
Nor be its changes sparse. 

I love each tower and steeple, 
The houses quaint and old; 

Also the new that break the view, 
In shoddy style, and bold. 


There is no place like London ; 
Its countless miles of streets 

Are better ecenes than village greens 
Or rural, sly retreats. 

How grand each ancient mansion, 
So full of mystery ; 

Of love and lust and crumbling dust, 
And tales that none shall see. 


There is no town like London, 
ne, love es whirl and roar; 
e seething mass and surging class 
That sweep, and sink, and oe ! 
How varied is the scansion 
Presented to the eye! 
In town I give my life to live— 
In London let me die. 


Do printers ever suffer from typefoid fever ? 
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“ Approbation from Sir Hubert Stanley,” etc. 


Tue New York World makes the following confession: “ Inas- 
much as The World has expressed the opinion that Oscar Wilde 
would never be convicted by an English Court, it is only justice to 
the administration of the law in England to acknowledge that our 
estimate was mistaken. Justice has been done, notwithstanding 
the reasonable grounds for apprehending that it would not be 
done, and the best interests of society have been promoted.” This 
is very pretty, very pretty indeed, considering the quarter from 
which it emanates. ‘‘Reasonable grounds for apprehending,”’ 
quotha! However, let us be magnanimous and say nothing by 
way of rejoinder concerning Tammany and the utter rottenness of 
the New York police. The law is pure and powerful in New York, 
and so are the profits. But let us dissemble, lest the New York 
World rejoin, “‘ It ByRNEs.”’ : 


The Summer Girl. 


Way are we glad that the season of 

Winter from earth has been banished ? 
Sing we, rejoice we, by reason of 

Colds, coughs, and chills that have vanished ? 
Not so! With strong cordiality 

Hail we that rejuvenation 
Of winter-logged, dull feminality 

Which comes with the winter’s cessation. 
The summer girl now on the caper is: 

Sight, touch, and hearing she blesses— 
Dressed in diaphonous draperies, 

Draped in diaphonous dresses ! 





The summer girl gathers our gratitude 
By smiling upon us with pleasance : 
And we deem it the brightest beatitude 
To sit for an hour in her presence. 
She tells us, most frankly and candidly, 
How she’s fléeced less intelligent ninnies ; 
And we smile, and expend, open-handedly, 
(And are equally fleeced of) two guineas ! 
Oh, all her vain boasting but vapour is, 
Yet somehow our love she possesses— 
Dressed in diaphonous draperies, 
Draped in diaphonous dresses ! 


NOT as Like as Two Peas. 


WHETHER or not Mr. Lewis Morris was knighted to compensate 
him for not having been made Poet Laureate, there is no ground 
whatever for feeling thankful that in future one Morris will not be 
mistaken for the other. Mr. William Morris is a poet. 
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No Reduction on Taking a Quantity. 


Ir is stated in a contemporary that a distinguished poet, whose 
imperishable lines are printed in another contemporary in jobbing 
type, is = for his effusions at so much a word. Now, what is a 
word? The common or garden bard who desired to write ‘‘ he”’ 
would do it, neither more nor less. Not so The Only One. He 
nips off the first letter. Hewrites ‘’e.” But let us not, therefore, 
conclude that he gives his newspaper short measure. By throwing 
in a word like ‘“‘ dangerousest’”’ and occasionally making a line a 
foot too long he gets even. 


PROMOTE DIGESTION 


Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘‘ HOVIS,” or if 
what is supplied as “‘HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please 
write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed) to 


5. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of “Hovis’ 
do so for their own profit. BEWARE! 








don, E.C., and Published for the Proprietors by Branpon & Co., at Boswell House, 
’ nana ; *T it 
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Fun Week by Week. 


Thursday, June 13th.—To Bradfield College in Berkshire to see 
the Greek play Alcestis of Euripides. 

It was given in the original Greek by the masters and boys of the 
college, and some Sixth Form Boys mercifully translated it into 
English (and into very excellent English, too). 

It was a peculiarly enjoyable afternoon. Something refreshing 
in mid June to watch a play performed in the open air. 

The theatre is carved out of a chalk pit, and constructed on the 
model of ancient Greek theatres. 

After admitting Euripides, the author of the play, it is all done, 
the theatre and the show, by Bradfield College. 

The auditorium and stage buildings are designed and erected by 
the Warden. 

The music, written in the Greek diatonic scales, is by a Master 
— C.F. Abdy Williams. Strange and quaint is the sound, and by 
no means unpleasant. 

The flutes have been copied from models found at Pompeii, 
which may be seen in the museum at Naples. The lyres have been 
strung on the ancient Greek system, and have been adapted as far 
as possible to the form of the Greek cithara. 

All the characters were taken by Masters and Boys of Bradfield 
College. The chorus the same, and the musicians. 

Peculiar feature is the “ recitative”’ of the Greeks, which was 
also adapted. The Greeks, it appears, did not put notes to the 
words, but the words, rhythmic in themselves, were spoken and 
accompanied by music pianissimo. 

I should think, knowing this, that a Greek play of fire and fury 
roughly, very roughly translated by Geo. R. Sims or Henry Arthur 
Jones would go down well at the Adelphi. 


Friday, June 14th.—To St. Martin’s Town Hall to see Mr. J. H. 
Leigh the M (of Dramatic A, with a capital A, please Mr. Printer). 

Leigh’s « fine fellow, who can spout anything, from a water-butt 
to Richard the Third. He doesn’t stop at Richard the First, nor 
at Richard the Second, but goes right on until he reaches Richard 
the Third. He is having a play of Richard the Fourth especially 
written for him. 

Joking apart, Mr. Leigh’s an extremely clever elocutionist. To- 
night I heard him recite some of King John, Virginia, Mr. Alfred 
Jingle, The Raven, and My First and Last Appearance, which is 
distinctly comic, but he didn’t mean it. 


Saturday, June 15th.—What a beautiful place the Aquarium is. 


Always something new—or old. 

This time it’s something old—old clo’es—I mean old boote—no, 
no, I mean old clocks and watches. 

To be seen are relics of Lady Jane Grey, Queen Elizabetr, 
James the First, Charles the Second, George the Third, William 
the Fourth, Thomas the Fifth, John the Sixth, Frank the Seventh, 
and Henry the Highth. 

Also relics of Oliver Cromwell, John Bunyan, Sir Isaac Newton, 
Robert Burns, Hogarth, Handel, etc., etc. 

If the watches and clocks are to be wound up the Aquarium’s not, 
for it’s more prosperous than ever. 
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You can’t beat time—unless you're a conductor. 

They have another new exhibit—*‘ The Decapitation of the Doge 
of Venice.” It is represented by one hundred and fifty life figures 
in costumes of the period. 

It is immense. 

The Flying Alsons are gymnasts who “do” a triple pirouette in 
mid air. Triple pirouette only faintly desoribes it. It isa wonder- 
ful feat, performed chiefly by the hands, which baffles description, 
and is to be seen to be believed. 

Go and see it. 

The Aquarum also has its wrestlers—wrestling bears. 

The Annual Acquarium Bull Show is nowon. It is the 
biggest exhibition of bull dogs that has ever been ym 
ae show must not be confounded with the Aquarium Beauty 

ow. 


Sunday, June 16th.—Aboard the Lady Lillie up Sunbury way, 
Picnicked in a field of breast-high grass. Blue sky above, green 
foliage all around, and the dear old river at our feet. Our skipper 
finds nothing to match it in all his transatlantic wanderings. 
What heroic souls aquatic men are; two of our ry in active 
training for the Thames Cup at Henley, and their when one 
carelessly asked if they should pass a soda and whisky, were sights 
to see. The Spartan youth wasn’t in it. But lovely woman, too 
can be heroic, as witness our ever-kind hostess, when I ste 
into a heap of tumblers. Oh, Mr. Fun, it dosn't matter in the 
least. § 8 nowadays would have us panne How nice the 
locks looked full of boats, blazers, and beauty. I was going to tell 
you about a launch, with that man armed with that cornet, but I 
see ‘ Bang,” of the Weekly Dispatch has rushed into verse about 
that. 

To a private view of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours, Singularly enough they have some pictures of “ Alcostis.”’ 
It tells the old Greek story as graphically as did the Sixth Form 
Boys of Bradfield College. 


Valuable Information. 


In his notes on Ascet, ‘‘ Milo’ informs the readers of the Zven- 
ing News that “among the many improvements at the Berkshire 
Venue [‘ Berkshire Venne’ is good] the most appreciated was the 
addition of seats in the P. k. Former years saw those who 
wished to rest in this pleasant enclosure reduced to lying down on 
the slope from the wall or oing without.” That is to say, going 
without a slope from the wi ut, seats notwithstanding, sloping 
will continue, Mr. Milo ; so don’t you forget it. 


A Well-Deserved Reward. 


Tax order of the boot for the champion of the scribes who kee 
the papers supplied with stories about the Shahzada. It is sincerely 
to be hoped that the Ameer is not a subscriber to a large extent to 
the English papers. If he were there would be “a fite.” 


‘‘An! whatshould we be without children?" said the visitor. 
“Ab! what, indeed?” echoed the second sentimental ditto. 
‘Why, childless!” sighed poor Mrs. Quiverfull, their hostess. 


spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be 
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AN IRISHMAN’'S REST. 
Mike.—-‘' Why are ye a standin’ like an ould hen at roost, Pat ?”’ 
Pat.—" Howld yer whisht, yer fool, carn’t ye see I’m restin!”’ 


Impertinent Paragraphs. 
By tHe “ Exvant TERRIBLE.” 


1 pon’? expect that any Liberal member will care to wear an 
Inverness apy more. He will probably prefer a Mackintosh—to 
prepare for the coming storm, The loss of Inverness will be 
Ulster’s gain. The language of Chesterfield is far too polite to 
adequately tell what the average Radical thinks of Mr. Baillie’s 
victory in bonny Scotland. 

*% a ae 


The Government are gradually getting more naked; but not, 
apparently; more ashamed. They have had to drop the Inverness, 
and it seems they will soon have to dispense with the Scotch kilt 
altogether. And they have no pilot now to steer them off the 
quicksands. 

* * * 


And now it is said that Mr. Gladstone has withdrawn his “ pair,”’ 
too. Really, the state of the Rosebery Cabinet is growing quite 
“ unmentionable.” 


* ¥ * 
But there is always the “straight waistcoat" to fali back upon. 
* * * 


I believe that the Vetotalers are equally responsible with the 
Iiome Rulers for these consistent defeats of a Government that 


cannot govern. 


¥ * * 


The festivities in Germany have been somewhat marred by the 
petulance of France, who, it seems, cannot travel on an even Kiel 
——no, keel—on any single occasion. Some Frenchmen want to be 
tanned into a pore state of mind. Perhaps the Czar will oblige 
with a thong of Russia leather. 


* * 


Things are in “statue” quo regarding the effigy of Cromwell. 
The Government nearly went “ bust’ on the matter. Over this 


FUN. 
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Lord Protector business the cry of the Treasury Bench was the 
Lord protect us from our allies—for it was the ominous revolt of the 
Irishey that settled the matter. 


x * x 


I read that the young ladies of Danbury, United States, have, 
urged by an enthusiastic clergyman, formed themselves into a 
society for the purpose of not marrying any young man who drinks 
intoxicating liquors. Now, what are we going to do? If the young 
ladies of Danbury, U.S.A., reiect us, we are then indeed forlorn, and 
the Bachelors’ Club may look forward to a sensible augmentation 


of its membership. 


ate 
“a 


Nearly 500 maidens have sworn a mighty oath to have nothing 
whatever to do with gentlemen who develop a good, wholesome 
thirst that only malt or hops or the grape can assuage. Somebody at 
the inaugural meeting asked how they were to tell if the young 
man drank anything. Some genius suggested ‘‘ by his breath,” and 
this was agreed to nem. con. 


* 7 * 
But what’s the matter with onions ? 
ste * 


Mr. Gladstone has often made an exhibition of himself, politically 
speaking ; but it has been reserved for the Liberals of Cirencester 
to make a penny gaff of him. This is what they have done, as the 
circular issued bears witness. A great Liberal excursion to Hawarden 
is announced for July 28th, when the principal attraction —vide 
advertisement—will be when Mr. Appleby, on behalf of the 
excursionists, will address Mr. Gladstone, 


in front of the Castle, when the opportunity will be given for all to see Eng- 
land’s greatest statesman, now over eighty-five years of age. A long life, with 
more than sixty years of it spent in the service of his country, and that service 
directed to speeding the cause of democracy against the forces of privilege, 
taking sides with the oppressed against the powers of intolerance and 
inhumanity, abroad as well as at home. The Grand Old Man, whose 
mind is apparently as active as ever; a statesman, scholar, orator, financier, 
with qualities wonderfully diversified, but each subject as fully mastered as 
though it had been the one study of his life; full of purpose, with every energy 
concentrated upon its accomplishment. 


* * * 


Here is a little song to sing to the tinkle of the bango when the 
stars are out and the river is shimmering with a silver sheen. 


DEAR LADY DISDAIN, 


Dear Lady Disdain, your heart is so light, 
With a smile your sweet lips are parted, 
The roguish looks in your eyes so bright, 
Oh, why are you thus light-hearted ? 
Even you may know 
That sweet-bitter pain 
Of the dawn of love, 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
(Refrain.) 
Laugh on, jest on, lose not the amulet 
That guards you from all sorrow ; 
Each joy has its grief, each mem’ry a regret, 
But you need never dread the morrow. 


Dear Lady Disdain, why laugh when he 
Knelt at your feet sadly pleading ? 
If you loved him not, it seems to me 
That pity, not scorn, he was needing. 
Even you may know 
That sweet-bitter pain 
Of the dawn of love, 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
(Refrain.) 
Laugh on, jest on, etc. 
Dear Lady Disdain, why thus alone, 
By the quiet sea-shore are you waiting ? 
The merry look, the gay smiles, have gone, 
Why are you meditating ? 
Can it be you know 
That sweet-bitter pain 
Of the dawn of Love, 
Dear Lady Disdain ? 
( Refrain.) 
Laugh on, jest on, etc. 


“T am going to raise your rent,” said the landlord when he called 
just after Christmas. 
‘T am glad of that,’ said the tenant, ‘‘ I can’t.” 
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By-the-Way Ballads. 


By a HapHazarp Homiraist. 
No. 27.—Tue Proseryte. 
























































A PARTY, whose poetic mien 
Did not belie his calling, 

Consumed the midnight parafine 
With energy appalling. 

Through all the day and half the night 
With flowing inspiration, 

Through all the week he’d write and write, 
And write without cessation. 


So when the Sabbath morning came 
(When work no more encumbers), 

He longed for rest—and sought the same 
In elongated slumbers. 

But dreadful bells, which churches use 
To call their congregations, 

Intruding on his morning snooze 
Their tintinnabulations. 


In vain he’d plunge his head beneath 
The blanket or the pillow— 

In vain he'd howl and gnash his teeth, 
And yell “ alack” and “ willow.” 

In vain he’d try to woo once more 
In slumber’s arms seclusion, 

In vain endeavour to ignore 
The dissonant confusion. 


In dread monotony it clanged 
Its penetrating jangle, 

His weary brain, it thumped and banged, 
And twisted in a tangle. 

Its dull persistence, harsh and grim, 
Aroused him willy-nilly. 

With endless throb it rained on him, 

And nearly drove him silly. 








\y may 
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With shaking limb and blinking eye, 
And temper rather ruffled, e 


He left his pallet with a sigh, 
And from his chamber shuffled. 
He said “‘ They rout me out too soon, 
I very much deplore it ; 
I'll snatch a nap this afternoon 
To recompense me for it,” 


But when he strove to put in force 

on wise determination, 
ose bells out n, of course, 
ape Sine eard ag 

** Oh, dear,” he cried, “‘ then I must rest 
Me in the silent gl ha 

Once more those bells, like things possessed, 
Rang out and set him foaming. 


The poet now, with rage, went mad, 
Excitedly employing 

Such shocking terms as ‘‘ Much too bad!" 
And “ Bless me, how annoying!” 

He said, ‘‘ No more of this I’!] stand! 
Each time I’m getting sicker; 

The vicarage is near at hand— 
I'll call upon the Vicar.” 
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He flung into his coat and hat— 
With neither of them on straight— 
And, standing on the Vicar’s mat, 
Proceeded to remonstrate. 
‘* Your bells,” he thundered, “are a crime, 
And that is all about them, 
For anyone can tell the time 
Quite easily without them. 


“ For other things we're very well 
Content to take our chances, 
We do not ring a beastly bell 
For theatres or dances ! 

We trust our watches and our clocks 
For meal—or roost—or perch time, 
Nor do we need these earthquake shooks 

To tell us it is church time.” 


“ My son,” the Vicar said, unquelled, 
“ You've hit, without researches, 
The very point—we are compelled 
To goad you into churches— 
Men flock where pleasure’s flag’s unfurled— 
To give us like assurance, 
We have to make the outer world 
A tax beyond endurance. 


“ What though your sleep be broken? Cease 


To blame us so insanely, 


Inside our walls are calm and peace,” 


The Poet “ saw it,” plainly. 


And now that congregation counts 


The Bard among ite numbers— 


Outside, the jangling discord mounts, 


Inside, the Poet slumbers. 
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A DOUBTFUL COMPLIMENT. 


Sir Talbot Snooks, M.F'.H.—* What, going already, Mrs. Rougemore ? ”’ 


“ Yes, I’m awfully tired. Don’t I look it?” 
“On the contrary, you look blooming, in fact as fresh as paint.” 


Novels Re-Written. 
IV.—SAILORS THIRTEEN. 
By MAINYARD 'ARMLESS. 


Tas is another story. I have several more up my sleeve, but 
this is the other for which the world has waited so impatiently. 
Not gaunt, scaffold-like, and dreary did the mainmast stretch to 
the sky, and the mizen-boom swing as we rounded on to the other 
tack. The mainmast was a considerable distance below the sky, 
and I cannot tell whether the mizen-boom swung at all, for the 
tack to which I am referring was salt tack ; the epithet dreary may 
be said to apply to that, while the adjective gaunt sufficiently 
describes my own condition. 

It was monotonous. Salt tack and salt tack, and no other tack. 
Did I say just now that there was another tack? That must be 
another story yet. Forgive me, for I am distraught. 

We had been very happy. There were twelve of us when we 
started upon this hazardous voyage. Only thirteen survived to tell 
the tale. It was in this wise. We had a fair wind out, and the 
second day the skipper said to me, 

“Ahoy, there! Get out the scraper.” 

‘“A-hoy? Where?” I had not expected to find a shore boat 
cleaving the waves of that limitless ocean. 

The skipper then placed me in irons for insubordination, and I 
suppose somebody else got the scraper, though why he wanted it 
I could not pasion, as it was glorious weather, and there was no 
mud on deck. 

I remained in irons for several days, my only recreation being 
the perusal of an old newspaper. A gale came on. It blew. I 
— The combination was so horrible that I grew purple in the 
ace. 

At last they liberated me, and I went on deck, and smelt the 
fresh air, and saw the porpoises play, How I wished I could start 
a bootlace factory instead of serving before the mast! But such 
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A Boy’s Choice Stories for Children. 


THERE was once a boy. 
And he made a lot of noise. 
And he said, ‘I will raise Cain!” 
And he did. And he got it. 
“ Only his mother spelt it * CAN E.” 
- Once upon a time there was a little boy. 
fF And he was a greedy little boy. 

And he had some pudden (I mean pudding, because 
my papa says, ‘“‘no gentleman says pudden’’). And 
then he had another lot. 

And then he cried ’cos he couldn’t eat any more. 

Wasn’t he a greedy little boy ? 

My papa Ao that little boy’s name must have been 
Dolly. I don’t think it could, because mine is—Yours 
truly, ADOLFUS. 


Logic. 


Hz had been drinking heavily for years until at last 
his health broke down, and he was sent away from 
London for a spell. We met him several times at a 
well-known seaside resort, and each time in a public- 
house. At last we remonstrated with him. Said we, 
*“ You are down here in search of health and you'll 
never find it.” ‘‘Why not?’ said he. ‘‘ Because you 
look for it in such funny places. You'll never find it 
in pubs.” ‘I don’t know,” said he, ‘‘I’m looking for it 
where I lost it. What more do you want?’”’ 


A Deceiver Denounced. 


THOUGH many have said it, 
We never could credit 
The yarn about microbes in kissing, 
And, to prove it a lie, 
For a twelvemonth gone by, 
Not a ghost of a chance we've been missing. 


Yes, a twelvemonth—no less ! 
But we’ve met with success, 
Having found, for a downright dead cert., 
That the story was started 
By a man jealous-hearted, 
Whose wife was a vit of a flirt! ! 


imaginings were vain and bootless, and other porpoises—I should 
say, purposes—presented themselves to me. 

I conceived the idea that it would be a glorious and protracted 
revenge to assassinate the skipper and take his life, afterwards 
killing him, and throwing him overboard, leaving him to the 
suspense of a death by drowning, subsequently to float ashore and 
be roasted alive by cannibals. I had heard that it was no un- 
common thing in some parts of the world for a man to eat his 
kipper. 

Yeonscaied a dagger about my person. If I had not concealed it, 
the difficulty would not have arisen; but it had managed to 
dissemble itself into the lining of my coat. While I stood in an 
attitude of stealth behind the skipper's chair as he pored over 
some naval documents with yellow covers and pictures on the 
front, and fumble for the weapon, a hideous spectral form arose in 
front of me and grinned sardonically in my face. 

It was—Lhe Thirteenth Man! 

So all was over. My jaw fell so suddenly that it gave me a severe 
blow on the chest. He gradually—but that is another story. 


What, Another ?P 


Ir is said that Mr. George Alexander meditates a revival of 
Hamlet at the St. James’s Theatre, with himself in the principal 
character. What quotation (Hamlet is full of quotations you 
know) was in his mind and on his lips when he formed his resolve ? 


This? “The time is out of joint. Oh, cursed spite that ever I 
was born to set it right!’ Or has he at length realised the import- 
ance of being earnest? There was an Alexander who longed for a 
new world to conquer. But then he had vanquished the old one. 


_ Theologico-Algebraical. 


Ovr old pastor, Parson Pumblepulpit, knocks the dust out so on 


Sunday that a friend of ours says, “‘ He must think pounding equals 
2-pounding. 
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AN OPTIMIST. 
Robust Gentleman (with bag).—* Ain’t you feeling well?” 
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Friend (with arm in sling, etc., etc.).—“ Oh! I’m all right; just 


a bit chippy!”’ 
A Legend of a Dimple. 


Ho! Young Simon Killigrew sets out to see 
In what sort of temper his true iove may be; 
But timid his heart is, and trembiing his knees are, 
As he seeks the domain of his dearest Louisa. 
For, the sad truth to tell— 
And its always as well 
The truth to indite 
When you sit down to write 
Of facts the whole neighbourhood knows all about— 
Louisa and Simon have just fallen out. 
So young Simon Killigrew goes out to see 
In what sort of temper his true love may be ; 
He makes up his mind not to taunt her and tease her, 
3ut to make all else up with his darling Louisa. 
For Simon is poor, 
And Louisa has more 
Than she knows how to spend 
If she goes from one end 
Of the town to the other and cleans out each shop— 
To say nothing at all of the place where folks “ pop.” 
A poet is Simon, and like all his tribe 
Who deeply of Fancy’s pure spring do imbibe, 
He drinks little else but the volatile stuff, 
And never considers he’s taken enough. 
He’s often blown out, 
But he never gets stout, 
And as for 8.W.,— 
But I needn’t trouble you 
With a list of the things that yon Simon doth lack, 
Nor speak of the green of the coat on his back. 
Suffice it to say that he’s poor, and you'll know it 
Sans corroboration—for he is a poet. 
But how did it come that the wealthy Louisa 
Allowed this poor poet to kiss and to squeeze her ? 
Well, Simon was fly, 
And Simon was sly. 


The reason is simple. 
'Twas only a dimple— 
Which wonderful circumstance I will explain 
In the course of the rest of my little refrain. 
Ho! Simon the Poet, a 'cute one was he, 
And versed in the science of tweedledumdee,— 
A very determined disciple of Lyly, 
Who nurtured most carefully, valued most highly 
The art of bestowing 
Long adjectives glowing 
And epithets florid 
On things that were horrid. 
And that’s how it was that the wealthy Louisa 
Allowed this poor poet to kiss and to squeeze her. 
Louisa was ugly and thought herself echarming— 
A thing not uncommon and which there's no harm in ; 
Her age it was X, but she said it was twenty, 
A story allowed when the teller has plenty. 
She had a snub nose, 
And her feminine foes 
Declared she'd a wig, 
That her feet they were big, 
But she eyed them with scorn when they iried to wax funny, 
Reflecting that they were not blessed with her money. 
Now, Simon, the poet, he went out one day, 
And was walking along in a poet-like way, 
When Louisa, the beautiful, planted her heel 
On a fine, healthy fragment of fresh orange peel, 
And fell tothe ground 
With a terrible sound— 
("T'was the noise of the wire 
That was sat upon by her), 
But Simon, the poet, with face hotly flushed, 
To the rescue of Beauty heroically rushed. 
He raised her upright, and conducted her home, 
And, when he had left her, he sketched out a poem, 
Describing the hole she had made in his heart 
By shooting at him with “ Young Oupid’s sharp dart "’ 
Then he called to inquire 
Was she hurt by the wire? 
And he left her his verse, 
With the hope that her purse 
Might eventually be the reward of his Muse 
Who hadn’t before been of much worldly use. 
The charm, then, worked well, and, by dint of rank flattery, 
Louisa was forced to succumb to the battery 
That Simon directed against her poor heart 
He said she was sweet as a raspberry tart, 
But the trump card of all 
Was a wee, tiny, emall, 
Diminutive pimple— 
He called it a dimple, 
And that was what led her her hand to engage 
To Simon, and other admirers enrage. 
But now Simon Killigrew’s going out to see 
In what sort of temper his true love may be ; 
And timid his heart is, and trembling his knees are, 
As he seeks the domain of his dearest Louisa. 
For he sent her a note 
Most affectionate wrote— 
But, instead of a dimple, 
He mentioned a pimple, 
And the wrath of Louisa was really quite awful ; 
She cut him next day. Simon's words were unlawful. 
But, young Simon Killigrew, ‘tis of no use 
To try to console her—that note cooked your goose. 
It was but a slip of the pen, my dear boy, 
Still, when next so busied, your mem’ry employ. 
She ne'er will excuse 
Your unfortunate use 
Of poisonous P 
Vice delicate D, 
And you may be sure that insulted Louisa 
Wili never again let you kiss her and squeeze her. 


Rather Lost in Bozland. 


Ix “ Bozland—Dickens’ [why not Dickens’s?} Places and 
People” Mr. Percy Fitzgerald writes with his accustomed charm. 
His love of Dickens, and all that was his, is'unabated. But, if a 
second edition of “ Bozland” should be called for, Mr. Fitzgerald 
remember that the “ Barnard” on page 93, as well as the “ Castle 
Barnard” on page 95, ought to read “ Barnard Castle.” 
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(1) ONE OF OUR JERRY-BUILT ESTATES, (2) A LITTLE VIEW OF LIFE IN THE SLUMS. 
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(3) THe SWEATER IN His LarR, 











(4) A Crry Bucket SuHop, (5) A Hype Park DEMONSTRATION. 
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The Graven Image. 


A QUESTION OF “BIGOTRY AND VIRTUE.” 
Jouw Butt (in a burst of rhetoric enthusiasm) :— 


O! ain’t it lovely! This is Art! 
Methinks I hear him stutter. 


Come, come, Pat; praise it! For my part 


I think it’s quite too utter. 
The noblest soul that ever ran 
A horse! How can I doubt him, 


Now, Morley, who’s an honest man, 
Has told me all about him. 


Gaze on those features. Hark ye, Pat, 
He made the E nation, 

Crushed the A think of that! 
And led the Reformation. 

Invented ting, Shakespeare’s plays; 
The A ’s his erection ! 

He introduced the modern craze 
Of Popular Election. 


He was the hero, Morley swears, 
Triumphant and defiant, 

Who drove the tyrants from their lairs, 
And vauquished many a giant. 

He held the Commons far from dear, 
And positively banned Lords; 

And, Pat (a whisper in your ear), 
He used to kill his landlords. 


Pat (in disgust) :— 
Bedad, me boy, upon your taste 
I will not throw aspersion ; 
But, as for me, that ugly baste 
Was always my aversion, 
To Irishmen, high and low, 
The gentles and the simples, 
Noll Cromwell's nothing much to show 
But cruelty and pimples. 


But if you choose to buy, you bet, 
I've nought to say, my sonny, 
Except that you will never get 
A cent. of Patrick’s money. 
Mv members suck my purse, I please 
To pay such humble suitors, 
But not for marble effigies 
Of bygone persecutors. 


No, not for me, Bull, please yourself, 
I'll not subscribe a penny, 

You may be reckless of your pelf ; 
Iam not taking any. 

If l’'dm “iiuely 
I'd , and in a jiffy 

I'd clap his aldermanic waist 
And throw him in the Liffey. 

Joun Butt (calming down) :— 

Of course, of course, I quite forgot, 
Much eulogy is cloying. 

Heroics mixed with tommy rot, 
Like you, I find annoying. 

Noll had his points beyond a doubt, 
But forced on these dominions 

A motley, though a pious, rout 
Of singular opinions. 


A “ pious fraud” indeed was he ; 
. 8 pee = like fiction, 
ero ypoocrisy, 
A wal Lace 
With sword and psalm his foes he'd soothe, 
Until they bent their knees, Sir, 
A Mrs. Chant, plus Gen’ral Booth, 
John Scott, and Julius Cesar. 


duishise odtain on ial 
ur 
Let ——— 4 mg duty! 
In marble "a a funny sight, 
A joy but not a beauty. 
Let te-cum-hero sleep, 
His stands firm and vasty ; 
His statute at five hundred’s cheap, 
But then it's very nasty. 


FUN. 
































PUMPING. 

Serious Young Journalist (always ready to pump anyone with the 
view to getting information).—‘‘ Now, in the course of a day you 
must e d a lot of wind over that instrument of yours.’’ 

_ Irritable Bandsman (who does not like being pumped).—“ Yes, 
just about enough to fill that gas-o-meter.”’ 


“Fun’s” Popular Parodyxical Educator. 


No. 8.—KIPLIN G. 
By Virerm SHAKESHAFT. 


(At a certain literary club in Boston a vote was taken as to who 
was the test mili novelist and poet of the century. Rud- 
yard Kipling was p first.— Vide American Paper.) 


I went into a club-place just to see what I could hear 

About the bloke whose ballads costs the Pall Mall folks so dear, 
And there I heerd ’em flatter and pour out sich fulsome gush, 
That from that club indignant I soon felt compelled to rush. 


Cuorus— 
For ‘twas Kipling this, and Kipling that, and Kipling’s far 
The tip-top scribe of soldierin’ of is oF any aor ™ ("ti 
Of this or any day, my boys, of this or any day, 
He’s the tip-top scribe of soldierin’ of this or any day. 


I ’ates eration of ‘is work, or any man’s. 

O’ course, 'is writin’s clever, so is walkin’ on the ’an’s, 

But when men grovel to him jist like snobs do to a duke, 
Why, I own the sight is warranted to fairly make me puke. 


CHorus— 
For it’s Kipling this, and Kipling that, and Kipling stan’ 
At layin’ Tommy’s nature clean and bare right to the vedo = 
An’ bare right to the bone, my boys, and bare right to the bone 
At layin’ Tommy’s nature clean and bare right to the bone. 


His trio is divertin’—I mean his “‘ Soldiers Three,” 

But give to me for preference Charles Lever’s ‘ Mickey Free.” 
as fer stirrin’ ballids, can your Kipling o’ these days, 

Boil up yer blood to bubbles, like old Tom Macaulay’s lays ? 


CHorus— 
But oh Kipling this, and Kipling that, and Kipling is “ Great 
And all he writes some people say the bloomin’ biscuit takes 
Yus, heed bloomin’ biscuit es, my boys, the bloomin’ biscuit 
Whatever rot he turns out, it the bloomin’ biscuit takes. 

































MODERN MARTYRDOMS. 


XV.—WHEN YOU LOSE A TROUSER BUTTON IN THE MIDST OF A 
SQUARE DANCE. 


Waftings from the Wings. 


Der Vogelhindler is awfully, Teutonically jolly, don't you know. 
If a famous humorist asks you when a door is not a door, and bash- 
fully announces that it undergoes a metamorphosis when it is 
ajar—I am sure you would not be rude enough to forcibly restrain 
the laughter that comes bubbling from your lips. Equally, then, 
will you applaud heartily when a comic opera, with a plot well- 
known to the penny gaff of the Queen Anne period, comes over 
from our cousins and allies in Germany with the reputation of 
being one of the successes of the century, a worthy rival of the 
Baltic Canal. 

It is played at Drury Lane bya very aristocratic assemblage, 
none other than the Ducal Court Company of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha, and very nicely played, too. They work with an all-round 
smoothness that is very grateful, if not exactly electrifying. Always 
excepting Madame von Palmay, who is magnificent—vide the daily 

ress. 

r The music of this much-belauded work is very charmiog indeed, 
and Herr Zeller has my warmest congratulations. It is full of tune 
and rhythm and reminiscences. And you go out of the theatre 
whistling gaily and wondering wherever you heard the air before. 
But that doesn’t matter; it is altogether delightful, and if it 
awaken memories of the past, what then? We are always being 
told that memory is one of the sublimest things granted to man- 
kind, and if Herr Zeller helps to set that sublimity in motion he 
surely must be considered as a public benefactor. 

The story has been gathered together by Herr West and Herr 
Held, and they have garnered their incidents with an electicism 
that proves them to be men of comprehensive mind and 
diversity of reading that cannot be too highly honoured. The 
plot is almost worthy of the editor of Tit-Bits, and I do 
not think I could praise it more highly than that. Tt all 
happens in the Rhenish Palatinate, which is surely comic- 
operatic enough for anybody. Everyone sings and dances 
and dresses in short frocks and makes love with an indiscriminate 
discrimination that would convert a St. Anthony in a few days. 
General cheerfulness is in command, and that is the colonel—I 
mean kernel—of the whole matter. People disguise themselves 
generally ; in fact, I believe that if anyone goes about in proper 
person he is regarded as quite an improper person. Royalties and 
plebs mix in a way that is quite a model for modern chemists 
who want to combine hostile elements for some extraordinary 
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reason or other. Princesses become t and t 
girls princesses with an ease enh uumatle @ineda akties 
certain, be equalled in any other quarter of globe. 

And so it is all quaint and delightful and merry and bright, 
and we are very muc re to Sir Augustus Harris and the com- 
pany of the Ducal Court of Saxe-Cobourg and Gotha for giving us 
“—<_ & treat; and Madame Palmay is delicious. 

the non-singing part of the Grand Ducal, eto., are also 
giving Sudermann’s Die Ehre. Die Ehre is @ sort of 
trag y im petio. Be He ge anything shout Princes 
and Dukes and such like canaille, but it is about common 
pom like you and me—me, you, and the others. When 

say it is like you and the others, I do not mean that you would 
behave like the people in Die Ehre—I do not believe for a moment 
that you would. I do mean is that the story tells of com- 
mon-place lives, and, miserable as it is, it is uncommonly clever. 
It is of the most problematical problems you could possibly 
imagine. A son leaves his family an to India. He comes 
back well-to-do, to discover his e wiser | in dependence 
and winking at the doings of the daughter—the hero's sister— 
who is living 4 deux without age troubled to go through the 
conventional ceremony at church, chapel, or registry office. Our 
hero, having been to India, has got out of touch with Western civi- 
lisation, and is therefore very cut up about the conduct of the young 
lady. A short period spent in the West End of London would soon 
have cured him of any antediluvian squeamishness of that kind. 

However, with a pertinacity deserving of the highest praise, he 
sets about trying to awaken in the minds of his family and his 
sister a sense of the enormity of their conduct and hers. With an 
obtuseness in this matter worthy of the highest circles in the land 
they cannot see the harm of it, and wonder what on earth he is 
making such a fuss about. 

It is all very sordid and very real and very pitiful and somewhat 
depressing : but is a work of genius nevertheless. The play {a full 
of power and startling moments, and holds your attention from 
— to finish—even while it saddens you. It was very ably 
acted. 

Bernhardt, in La Princesse Lointaine, by Edmond Rostand, has 
secured another inferior play in which there are splendid oppor- 
tunities for her own magnificent genius. There is one scene in it 
that is worth going many a mile to see, that is worth sitting out the 
the drivel and rot which go far towards making up Mr. Rostand’s 

lay. A troubadour, Jeoffrey of Provence, falls in love with 

élissinde, an Oriental Princess. He has never seen her, but 
travellers have told him wonderful tales of her charms. This may 
strike you as being a somewhat careless way of falling in love, but, 
perhaps, it is just as nice that way. 

You may not think it remarkable, under the circumstances, that 
the love-lorn troubadour becomes somewhat seriously ill; but he 
is so anxious to see, for the first time, the lady with whom he has 
fallen in love, that his friend Bertrand hires “ La Marguerite" and 
takes him for a Saturday trip to Margate, where she is residing. 

I am getting a little mixed in my facts, but you will unde 
what I mean. But Bertrand also falls in love with the Princess, 
which is very inconsiderate of him, and th begin to look a 
little awkward. For the Princess returns his love, and, with the 
most Bernhardtesque cajoleries, she begs him to give Jeoffrey the 
go-by, and soon. This is the scene of which I told you, it is 
very excellent. The end is not unpleasing, but I shall not tell 
what it is. Will readers please mention Yun when aye eir 
seats, as the management will, no doubt, allow me a small per- 
centage in return for this consideration on my part ? 

Bernhardt played grandly, her company as usual. 

They say that :— 

Several well-known stock jobbers and brokers meet every night 
outside the stage door of a noted burlesque house, and buy and sell 
stock while waiting. 

Mr. Lowenfeld has now added a china shop in Bond Street to 
his brewery, his bakery, his ‘‘ outside” Stock Exchange, and the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 

Mr. Lindheimer is writing the money article in Truth. 


GOS6AMER, 
In Our Sanctum. 
Ki Caller —“ Mr. Peditur, can you lend me your scissors?” 
-—* We haven't a pair.” 


K.C.—‘*No scissors! Great heavens! And you call this an 
Editorial Office, You'll be saying you have no paste next.” 
Ourselves.—‘ Try some of the other so-called comics.” 


Porrisa tenants through a flour mill does not make them ~— 
ground-landlords, 
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A QUANTUM MERUIT. 


Arry.—“’Ow much a hour?" 


Man on ex-Bathing-Machine Horse.— Five Bob!” 
"Arry.—‘‘Garn; I want to ’ire ’im for a hour—not to buy ’im.” 


Mind Your Spelling. 


THERE is but one “r” in the Prime Minister’s name. He is 
familiar with the three “r’s,” of course, but, in his sign manual 
finds the single “‘r” sufficient. Not there is not some excuse for fre- 
quent recurrences of misspelling on the part of journalists (who 
ought to know better) and others. Roseberry Topping (two ‘ r’s” 
in that Roseberry) is popularly avowed to be the highest hill in all 
Yorkshire. Very well, then, is not Lord Rosebery, topping the 
Ministry, the highest eminence in the Cabinet, Sir William 
Plantagenet notwithstanding ? 


“Weel May the Keel Row.” 


BroTuer JONATHAN has dropped the centre-board into the sea— 
sent it to Davy Jones's locker—and bas built a keel boat to defend 
the America Cup. Another name of the new champion is Defender. 
Thies is declared to amount to a moral victory for the English 
builder. Well, moral victories are all very well in their way, but 
John Bull wants that cup. What do you say, Lord Dunraven ? 


Distinction for “ General” Booth. 


A “proxer” who attempted to pass a forged note at the office 
of Spraiv, Dickinson, and Co., bankers, New York, stated that he 
was financially pressed, and would soll the stumer at a discount. 
Reqnestes to state how the article came into his possession, he 
replied that it was “ given to bim for work on the new Salvation 
Army building.”” No deal. 


New Provers.— Where there's a curd there’s a whey. 


A straturtre of a pilgrim may be called “a pilgr-image ’—of 
course, but sveryone would not think of it. 


“ Hear Land o’ Cakes," and then tell us what you think of it. 
A sympathetic writer on Abraham Lincoln's literary style declares 
that the great American ‘“‘ had trained it by reading the King 
James Bible, the poems of Robert Burns, and other examples of the 
t English !”’ 


Poor Old Noll! 


HavinG saved Ireland from another injustice by compelling the - 
Government to withdraw the proposal to put up a statue to Oliver 
Cromwell, Lord Protector, the patriots of Milesia, bedad, are now 
in a position to return a kiss fora blow. Let them subscribe for a 
wax effigy of old Noll, to be exhibited at Madame Tussaud’s in the 
Chamber of Horrors. 


Star-light. 


“THe Marquess of Lorne is Governor of Windsor Castle at 
£1,200 a year, which he thinks is working, and has a share ina 
house decorating business.” The foregoing is given as an rxample 
of English as she is wrote in the Star. 


Now, Then. 


THe reviewer of “ Thackeray for the Kitchen” is adjured to 
harden his heart and his pen, and provide himself with a fresh 
supply of vitriolic ink. Mr. G. Du Maurier has just finished a new 
novel, taken up in succession to “ Trilby.”’ 


What’s the Odds ? 


“How goes the time?” asked Damon Jones of his friend 
Pythias Brown, as together one morning they neared the scene of 
their official labours. “Oh!” replied the other, “it’s even bet- 
ting.”” “‘ What do you mean?” again inquired hisfriend. ‘‘ Why, 
you see, it’s ten to ten.” 


Ascot Notes. 


THe lawn ladies looked by no means forlorn. Frank Hinde 
backed a winner. Didn’t he look Hinder pleased to draw. You can 
call Edmund Burke the orator of the century, but you should hear 
Jack Burke when a mug blandly asks for double the market price. 
Had Victor Wild won we should all have come home Wild Victors. 
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HOSTS IN THEMSELVES.—No. 11. 


A few years ago, before the New Woman swaggered into wine 
shops and ordered her stoup of liquor with the air of a mosstrooper, 
there was a knowing little shop in the Strand, where ladies of 
timorous nature could soothe their nerves with a bun, taking as 
change 4 glass of sherry or other strong waters. This system proved 
so successful that ‘‘The Bun Shop” became known to “ the fair 
sect’’ far and wide,and the place would be thronged with ladies 
‘‘out shopping’ from early morn till dewy eye; and the change 
given during the day increased to about an average of a dozen 
bottles of sherry per bun. 

Finding a full-fledged license lurking behind the innocent Bun, 
it was not surprising that an L. V., so childlike and bland as Mr. 
Edward Porter (of Porter Brothers, The Cock, Kilburn, and else- 
where too numerous to mention) should accrue the right and title 
of it, and, re-modelling the whole on an up-to-date plan, carry on 
Ye Old Bun Shop with éclat. The timorous lady is gone, and the 
puzzle is to find the bun. Plenty of Tarts, but no buns. 

Mr. Edward Porter, judging the Bun Shop to be too small an 
enterprise upon which to devote all the energy he had to expend 
on the Strand end of the Town, also acquired ‘“‘ The Chandos,”’ at 
the corner of St. Martin’s Lane. Here he decorated om and 
inaugurated a system of divan divinities that is at once the delight 
of the young gentlemen out for the evening, and the envy of more 
lugubrious Bbungs in the neighbourhood. 

Mr. Edward Porter is persooally a genial gentleman, a true 
friend, and a very hard hitter. 

He invented the Chromatic Barmaid. 


Pleasures and Palaces. 


One of the good old sort among music-nalls is the Royal. With 
all the modern luxuries, too. When I went to see how it was 
getting on, the other night, I found it quite well, thank you. We 
had a smoke and a drink together, and passed a very pleasant 
evening in each other’s company. 

I got there in good time. I always like to see the early turns; 
it gives one a chance of spotting budding talent, you know. I was 
not too late, even, to hear Mr. E. W. Eyre’s band play a few 
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prelimin-eyre-y eyres—I mean airs—the other word slip out 

before I was quite E. W. ees of 
it. (Oh, dear! I didn’t intend to do 
this sort of thing.) Miss Nellie 
Randall, I noticed, did a high kick- 
ing dance, with a rattling rapidity 
of execution that made me wink— 
I trust, if she observed it, that she 
will not misconstrue the action. 
“Flossie” is a clever young lady 
with a high-class jédel and an un- 
usual sort of squeal that is like a 
hie 8 (or tn Me whistle like a 
squ . 2 as ®& good singin 
voice and dances well. Miss Lily 
Burnand is still asking us to “ Come 
along, girls’ in persuasive accents. 
The girls don’t seem to show much 
of the “‘ coming ondisposition,’’ how- 
ever. If Lily were to make it boys, 
now? Eh? what do you think? 
This lady sung another song, but 
she looked so splendid in her black 
: costume that I hadn’t time to notice 

A Gracervut Liy, what she was singing about, 

Mr. Arthur Reece’s references to the officers of his ‘‘ dear old 
regiment ’’ were received with studied approbation, and most 
people were quite ready to patronise his ‘“‘ Road-side Inn,” with its 
good accommodation for dying clergymen and runaway couples. 
1 wept copiously, and called for another lemon squash, when Miss 
Lilian Alexander trotted out her “Daddy.” It is a sweet pome 
charmingly sung, and I yearned to be Miss Alexander's Daddy on 
the spot, but Mr. Swanborough didn’t think it could be arranged, 
so I had to give it up, and have another squash. Next day I had 
a doctor. 

Then Mr. Henri Cazman came and had a lot of larks with us. 
Taking eggs from impossible places and hatchiog them in a hat, 
flashing cards out of sight in full view of the audience (a rather 
difficult feat when you come to think of it!), playing games with a 
hat, throwing comic shadows on the wall, and I don’t know what 
all. We did have a good time. Messrs. Brown, Newland, and 
Leclerq then gave us that pretty little idyll of theirs about the mad 
wife—a dainty little creature, rising 12 feet or so. 

Miss Billie Barlow continues to ‘‘ want to look as well as you.” 

Miss Billie B., the pride you fire 
Of mediocre cusses, 
When you declare it your desire 
To look as well as us is. 
Such pretty modesty appears 
To verge upon the silly, 
When most of us would give our ears 
To look as well as Billie, 


particularly in that grey costume. Billie has a new song, 
‘Dorothy Dean,” which has a swinging, catch-it-up-in-the-gallery 
kind of sheetn, and goes very well. 

Mr. D. J. McCarthy, if his songs are to ‘be trusted, has a sturd 
belief in the defensive resources of his country, which induces bis 
audience to remark “ Hooray!" rather enthusiastically. He is 
very military. 

Miss Clara Wieland is very 
military, too. She says she’s the 
Little Corporal "’—she keeps on 
saying it, seems to quite argue 
about it in fact, as though she 
had an uneasy feeling that she had 
stolen the title from Napoleon 
the First. She's jolly good com- 
pany, and leaves us in no doubt 
as to the beautiful shape of them. 

After an interchange of per- 
sonalities by Tennyson and 
O'Gorman, we had The Fair 
Equestrienne, which refreshi bit 
of comedy acting by Miss 
Stuart is well worth staying to 
have another drink for. But this 
completing my usual number, I 
left May Evans, Walter Munro, 
The Zannetto Troupe, and Tom 
Wootwell to get on without me, 
and putting myself in the care 
of a policeman, eventually (I 
believe) reached home. 





“Syems Conrora..”—Shakespeare 


Tux Country CouNcILiIon, 
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WHEN IN DOUBT, ASK A POLICEMAN 


Enthusiastic Florists, meditating a walk in the Park to see the 
Spring (bedded out) flowers.—‘‘ Can you tell us if the hyacinths are 
vut yet?” 

Policeman (who is not a Botanist)—“I think not, lady—at 
least I've not seen them drive past.”’ 


You Don’t Say So! 


A 8TUPENDOUS creature, in music, who spreads himself out in a 
daily contemporary over the nom de plume “ Piccolo,” has recently 
delivered himself on the subject of Verdi's ‘‘ Otello.” It takes ~ne’s 
breath away to read such a mouthful as the following: “ Nothing, 
I fear, will move me to complete enthusiasm about the work itself.” 
Really, now, is that the case? It can never be too deeply regretted 
that the gentleman did not take Verdi in hand when he was writing 
the opera. Had he done so all would have been well. 


THE a 4 phys who, the other day, desired to expel from 
the parish library the works of Oscar Wilde should have named 
them. ‘The Happy Prince, and Other Tales’ and ‘‘ A House of 
Pomegranates" are beautiful stories, and may be read with profit 
and pleasure by children of all growths. Let us be just, Mr. 
Vestryman, if you please. 
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LINCOLN ALBUM. 


tea Figen * 
¥ "eta a Lincoln Postage -- Album and Descriptive 
; Priced (Tenth tion). Illustrated by 38,000 
‘s . oa Stamps, and containing Atlas of 16 Coloured 
A Maps, with spaces to bold over ¢,000 Stamps, and giving the 
dates, colours, and values of every Stamp, and market 
values of most of them. The little notes in this Edition 
describing the names of the various rtraits and other 


information will be found very useful. di : 
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Bet of Five Congo Btamps, oblong. . as ee - es sa Qe. 6d. 
Bet of Beven U.S.A, Columbus Stamps, oblong - o. i“ 2s. 6d. 
Bet of Geven North Borneo .. se ie + os bi le. 64. 
One Shilling Lincoln Stamp Album. New Edition just published, with spaces for 5.100 


Stamps, bound in cloth, pos 
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V.S. LINCOLN, 2, Holles St., Oxford St., London, W. 





June 25, 1895. 


Wanted—Water. 


WHILE promotors and other deplorable busybodies are’squabbling 
over what are humorously described as Water Bills (obviously not 
the bills of aquatic birds), London is within measurable distance of 
something very like a water famine. And yet there are countless 
billions of gallons of this gift of God waiting to be bored for in the 
chalk. Ask the geologists if this is not as true as any fact in 
science? It is indeed a sorry case of “ Water, water, everywhere, 
and, “in many te of the hourly augmenting capital of the world, 
‘not a drop to drink.” 


Mr. H. B. Poland, Q.C. 


Ir is stated in reference to the'tetirement from the bar of Mr. 
Poland, Q.C., that “In politics the retiring Q.C.is arigid Tory. He may 
at times be seen at the Junior Carlton, and loves the South Coast. 
Our authority for all this is a Radical, and, therefore, a thoroughly 
trustworthy journal. ‘ Loves the South Coast.” To be sure, Sir 
Ellis Ashmead Bartlett, M.P., who it is sarcastically avouched 
provided a Poland with a seaboard, knew quite well what he was 
saying. It was Poland, Q.C.,on the South Coast he had in his 
mind’s eye when he referred to Poland’s (Q) C board. 


Ask Us Another. 


An American journal puts the question, ‘‘Can Russia take 
India?” In the absence of Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett, M.P., or 
Mr. Thomas Gibson Bowles, M.P., we humbly venture to reply 
“ Not yet.” One thing Russia is taking, and that is a good deal 
upon herself, especially in China. One of these days Japan may 
have something to say on that subject, in the language of great 
guns. In the meantime the Shahzada is finishing his English 
education, and England can afford to wait, with Afghanistan as a 
buffer state. Russia may sooner or later have to be put to the 
question there. 


More Legallienish Gush. 


Mr. Ricwarp Le GALLIENE, who, we have been assured, writes 
prose which is like poetry, and poetry which is—well, Legallienish, 
has been at it again. Hearken to the sweetly pretty gusher: 
‘‘ Here one feels that rare quality which has always characterised the 
love-making in Mr. Morris’s books, that pure sensuousness which 
only comes of honest, innocent passion, that peculiar wild-wood 
sweetness which is hived only in the hearts of strong men and 
women.”’ We condole with Mr. William Morris on his reviewer, 
and decline to believe that the bee which hived that honey ever 
buzzed in any other bonnet than Mr. Richard Le Galliene’s. 


Cedunt Arma Toga. 


One single word will proof afford 
The pen is mightier than the sword : 
The warrior’s defences 
Are beaten down ; he helpless lies 
As from his grasp his weapon flies, 
“‘ Yield,” says A-manu-ensis. 


WueEn the crowd hunted the welsher from Ascot, and ran into him 
after a good run through the adjoining country, he sorrowfully re- 
marked, as he contemplated his empty satchel, ‘‘ And this is Bag- 
shot Heath ?"’ 


NURSING MOTHERS 


SHOULD TAKE 


Robinson’s 


PATENT 


Groats 


EVERY NIGHT. 
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